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INTRODUCTION   TO   VOL,    XXXIV 

This  Tolume  contains  (I.)  the  lectures  of  1884  upon  The  Storm^Chud 
qf  the  NmeUenih  Cenharyj  held  oyer  for  reasons  of  space  from  the 
last  Tolume.  (IL)  Such  of  Ruskin^s  scattered  pieces,  and  (III.)  letters 
to  the  press,  as  hare  not  been  given  in  previous  volumes,  together 
with  (IV.)  various  Ruskiniana.  For  the  second  and  third  Parts  of 
tile  volume,  the  titles  have  been  retained  which  Ruskin  chose  for 
similar  collections  published  in  his  lifetime-— Of»  the  Old  Road  and 
Arrows  of  the  Chace.  In  each  case,  however,  the  present  collection 
contains  some  matter  which  was  not  included,  and  omits  some  which 
was  included,  in  the  books  thus  entitled.  It  omits  much,  because 
many  of  the  scattered  pieces  and  letters  have,  in  the  chronological 
arrangement  of  this  edition,  been  already  given  in  previous  volumes. 
It  indudes  much  whidi  appeared  (or  was  traced)  subsequently  to  the 
publication  of  On  the  Old  Road  m  1885  and  of  Arrows  qf  the  Chace 
in  1880.  Full  particulars  on  these  matters  will  be  found  in  the 
BibHographical  Notes  (pp.  88,  462). 


"THE  STORM^LOUD'' 

In  the  Appendix  to  his  Oxford  lectures  on  The  Art  qf  Engkmdy 
Roskin,  being  released  from  his  self-imposed  restraint,^  mixed  a  little 
vin^ar  with  the  oil;  and  in  the  course  of  general  reflections  on  the 
deficiencies  of  that  Art,  laid  some  of  the  blame  upon  the  atmospheric 
conditions  in  which  modem  landscape-painters  live.*  These  remarks 
faring  us  to  the  first  Part  of  this  volume,  containing  the  lectures  which 
Raskin  gave  at  the  London  Institution  in  February  1884  on  "The 
Storm-doud  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.**^  In  reading  these  lectures, 
it  is  well  to  distinguish  Ruskin'^s  account  of  phenomena  from  any 
theory  of  their  cause.     At  the  time  when  he  first  published  the  lectures, 

'  See  Vol  XXYHT.  p.  IzriiL 
'  IM.,  pp.  997  Mf. 
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they  encountered  much  ridicule.  He  had  not  clearly  propounded  any 
theory,  or  at  any  rate  not  any  physical  theory,  of  the  phenomena  in 
question.  He  contented  himself  with  ascribing  them  to  the  Devil; 
and,  wrapping  himself  as  it  were  in  the  gloom,  the  Prophet  denounced 
woe  upon  a  wicked  and  perverse  generation.^  There  was,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  a  perfectly  sober,  solid,  material,  and  accurate  sense  in 
which  Ruskin'*s  words  were  true.  But  he  was  not  fully  conscioi^  of  it 
himself,  or  he  did  not  choose  to  make  it  explicit;  and  his  readers,  not 
penetrating  to  the  true  cause,  were  led  by  Ruskin^s  prophecies  of  woe 
to  throw  doubt  and  derision  even  upon  the  phenomena  on  which  he 
based  them.  The  newspapers,  as  he  says  in  his  Preface,  ^^  scouted  his 
assertion  of  radical  change,  during  recent  years,  in  weather  aspect  as 
imaginary  or  insane''  (p.  7). 

Nothing  could  be  worse-founded  than  such  criticism.  Ruskin  was 
before  all  things  a  close  and  accurate  observer  of  natural  phenomena. 
For  fifty  years,  he  says,  he  had  made  patient  and  accurately  recorded 
observations  of  the  sky.  Every  reader  of  this  edition  of  his  Works 
now  knows  how  true  this  assertion  was.  Few  men  have  ever  studied 
so  many  sunsets,  and  perhaps  no  man  has  ever  studied  so  many 
sunrises,  as  Ruskin.  He  saw  them  and  he  did  not  let  them  go;  he 
^^  kept  them  bottled,'"  as  he  said  in  an  aside  in  the  lecture,  ^^  like 
his  father's  sherries"' — bottled  in  minute  descriptions  in  his  diary,  or 
memoranda  in  his  sketch-books.  It  was  in  1871  that  he  ^^  first  recog- 
nized the  clouds  brought  by  the  plague-wind  as  distinct  in  character." 
The  observation  was  noted  in  Fors^  and  is  repeated  in  7%^  Storm- 
Cloud  (p.  82).  From  that  time  forward,  he  says,  his  attention  "never 
relaxed  in  its  record  of  the  phenomena."  His  diaries  are  full  of  it 
and  many  notes  upon  it  occur  in  his  books.' 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  another  artist-observer,  who  had  also 
been  in  the  habit  for  many  years  of  noting  cloud-phenomena,  had  been 


^  In  this  connexion^  Raskin's  notes  on  the  Minor  Prophets  may  be  compared : 
see  below^  op.  685^  686  (Nos.  6  and  22). 

'  Quoted  from  a  notice  of  the  lecture  in  the  PaU  Mall  QaxeUe,  February  6, 
1884.    Compare  Vol  VII.  p.  zxyi. 

*  See  #br#,  Letter  63,  May  1875  (Vol.  XXVIU.  p.  817),  and  General  Index. 
The  extracts  from  his  diary  in  The  Starm^Ohud  are  as  follow:— 


Bolton,  Joly  4.  1876      • 
Oonitton,  June  22,  1876 
.,        June  26-6,  1876 
July  16,  1876 
Aug.  13.  1879 
Aug.  17.  1879 
Aug.  6,  1880 
BaUenohes.  Sept  11,  1882 
OonistoD.  Feb.  22,  1888 
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struck,  as  Raskin  was,  by  ^  the  storm-cloud  of  the  nineteenth  century."" 
Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie,  R.A.,  in  his  pleasant  volume  of  country  notes, 
thus  wrote: — 

''No  doubt  yoa  have  read  the  two  lectures  by  Professor  Ruskin  which 
he  entitles  'The  Storro-Cloud  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.'  In  them  is 
described,  in  the  most  wonderfully  accurate  manner,  that  sort  of  blight  of 
bad  weather  which  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  us  in  these  latter  days.  His 
description  of  what  he  calls  the  plague,  or  devil,  wind  is  singularly  correct ; 
its  character,  persistence,  and  effects  being  dwelt  on  with  that  marvellous 
power  of  language  for  which  he  is  so  famous.  One  thing  which  he  points 
out  as  characteristic  of  this  wind  is  that  its  baneful  nature  does  not  seem 
to  be  influenced  by  the  quarter  from  which  it  blows.  Most  of  us  can 
remember  when  an  east  wind  was  dry  and  cold,  a  south  wind  warm  and 
wet,  a  west  wind  bright  and  clear,  and  a  north  wind  bright  and  cold,  but 
now  we  seem  to  have  dark,  cold  winds  persistently  recurring  from  all 
({oarters  alike.  The  Professor  allows  that  there  are  intervals  of  fine  and 
even  lovely  weather,  but  the  phenomena  is  in  the  ever-returning  spells  of 
this  plague  wind.  A  few  years  ago  this  wind  was  of  a  damp  and  rainy 
character,  but  certainly  during  this  year  and  the  last  it  has  been  one  of  cold 
and  drought.  In  all  years  it  has  been  attended  with  darkness  and  gloom ; 
the  clouds  being,  as  he  describes  them,  of  paltry  shapelessness.  I  have 
been  noting  in  my  diary  for  the  last  two  years  the  state  of  the  weather, 
and  find  that  the  wind  in  question  has  been  blowing  with  its  curiously 
pertinacious  character  almost  entirely  from  the  north  and  north-east.  Even 
when,  in  the  winter,  we  had  the  wind  from  the  south,  it  was  not  accom- 
panied by  warmth  or  rain,  some  of  the  severest  frosts  having  taken  place 
when  the  wind  was  south.  I  have  waited  in  vain  for  any  explanations,  or 
even  recognitimi,  from  the  meteorological  experts  of  this  singular  state  of 
afiurs.  These  gentlemen  would,  of  course,  pay  little  attention  to  Mr. 
Ruskin's  lectures,  regarding  them,  no  doubt,  as  unworthy  of  any  serious 
scientific  consideration ;  but  for  all  that  I  am  convinced,  from  my  own 
experiences,  the  Professor  never  wrote  anything  that  was  more  true  in  fitct 
and  description." 

And,  again,  a  few  days  later: — 

''I  have  be^i  particularly  struck  with  the  colourless  aspect  of  the 
north-east  wind  lately;  there  is  always  a  white  base  or  glare  round  the 
son,  which  seems  to  bleach  its  rajrs,  and  when  a  few  thin  beggarly  clouds 
pass  over,  it  ai^>ear8,  as  the  Professor  so  happily  expresses  {t,  exactly  like 
a  bad  half-crown  at  the  bottom  of  a  basin  of  soap-suds."  ^ 

1  Lettert  to  Marco,  by  G.  D.  Leslie,  R.A.,  1803,  pp.  201-203,  209-210. 
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Roskin^s  observatioiis  of  the  phenomena  of  ^^the  storm-cloud  ^  were, 
then,  perfectly  accurate.  Nor  is  there  any  mystery  about  their  origin, 
llie  Devil  is  every  bit  as  black  as  Ruskin  painted  him;  he  is  Smoke 
— smoke,  mixed  with  damp.  ^^  Air  currents  meet  the  gaseous  products 
of  combustion,  mixed  with  minute  material  particles,  and  are  hindered 
or  diverted  in  their  course  thereby,  and  move  forward,  dirty,  irregular, 
and  scattered.  It  would  appear  as  though  the  upper  air  did  not  always 
have  time  to  become  cleansed  each  day  from  the  gases  and  carbon 
which  rise  into  it;  there  is  not  enough  free  space  at  hand,  and  an 
unclean  atmosphere  blocks  what  was  once  the  serene  expanse  of  the 
sky.^^  The  writer  from  whose  recent  work  on  the  subject  I  am  quot- 
ing,^ adds  that  industrial  statistics  fully  bear  out  the  date  which 
Ruskin  fixes  for  the  growth  of  the  phenomena  in  question ;  the  storm- 
cloud  thickened  just  when  the  consumption  of  coal  went  up  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  both  in  this  country  and  in  the  industrialised  parts  of 
central  Europe.  The  distance  which  the  blight  pf  the  plague-wind  will 
travel  is  very  great.  "On  Coronation  Night,**  Mr.  Collingwood  has 
recorded,*  "I  saw  it  trailing  from  Barrow  and  Carnforth  up  the  Lune 
valley  as  far  as  Tebay,  always  low  and  level,  leaving  the  upper  hills 
clear,  perfectly  continuous  and  distinct  from  the  mist  of  water.  This 
winter  (1903),  from  the  top  of  Wetherlam  on  a  brilliant  frosty  day,  I 
saw  it  gradually  invade  the  Lake  District  from  the  south-east;  the 
horizontal,  clean-cut  upper  surface  at  about  SOOO  feet;  the  body  of  it 
dun  and  semi-transparent ;  its  thick  veil  fouling  the  little  cotton-woolly 
clouds  that  nestled  in  the  cover  of  the  Kirkstone  group,  quite  separate 
from  the  smoke-pall;  and  by  sunset  it  had  reached  to  Dungeon  Gill, 
leaving  the  Bow  Fell  valleys  clear.  Coming  down  by  moonlight,  I 
found  the  dales  in  a  dry,  cold  fog,  and  heard  that  there  had  been  no 
sunshine  at  Coniston  that  afternoon.**  Ruskin,  as  the  conclusion  of  his 
lectures,  says  that  the  plague-wind  and  the  storm-cloud  will  only  be 
removed  when  men  sincerely  pray  that  "  God  may  be  merciful  unto  us 
and  bless  us,  and  cause  His  face  to  shine  upon  us.**  The  investigations 
of  meteorologists  and  economists  confirm  his  words;  it  is  the  Devil  of 
Smoke  that  needs  to  be  exorcised,  if  the  earth  is  to  yield  her  increase. 

The  text  of  TT^e  Storm^Chud  of  the  Nineteenih  Century  here  given 
follows  that  of  the  first  (and  hitherto  only)  edition.  But  the  sections 
have  now  been  numbered;  and  in  Lecture  II.,  which  consisted  largely 
of  Notes  on  Lecture  I.,  the  necessary  references  have  been  inserted. 

1  The  DeHruction  qf  DayHght :  a  JStudv  Hi  the  Smoke  Probiem,  by  J.  W.  Graham, 
Principal  of  Dalton  Hall,  University  of  Manchostor  (George  Allen,  1907). 
'  Ruekin  ReHee,  p.  56.     Compare  Graham,  p.  13. 
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Tbe  numuscripi  and  corrected  proofs  of  the  greater  part  of  TA^ 
Storm-Clond  are  at  Brantwood. 

A  comparison  of  these  with  the  final  text  reveals  Ruskin^s  usual 
care  in  revision.  A  few  notes  are  added  from  the  MS.  (see,  e^.^ 
pp.  9,  ao). 

The  illustrations,  now  included  in  the  lecture,  are  reprinted  from 
tbe  report  of  it  in  the  Art  Journal.  The  lecture  itself  had  been  illus- 
trated by  coloured  enlargements  from  Ruskin^s  sketches,  which  were 
thrown  on  a  screen  by  the  lime>light.  Some  of  the  enlargements  were 
made  for  him  by  Mr.  Arthur  Severn  (§  26);  others,  by  Mr.  Colling- 
wood  (§  40).  ^Such  colours!  such  brushes!  such — everything — wait- 
ing !  ^  Ruskin  had  written  to  his  aide-de-camp,  who  was  set  to  work 
with  Messrs.  Newman^s  extra-luminous  water-colours.^  For  the  abstract 
of  the  lecture  (by  Mr.  Wedderbum)  in  the  Art  Journal^  woodcuts 
were  made  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper  frt>m  the  drawings,  and  these  are 
here  included  (Plates  L  and  U.  and  Fig.  8). 


«0N  THE  OLD  ROAD^ 

Under  this  title,  Ruskin^s  miscellanies  were  collected  and  edited 
for  him  by  Mr.  Wedderbum  in  1886.  It  was  "A  Collection  of  Mis- 
cellaneous Essays,  Pamphlets,  etc.,  published  1834-1885,^  and  a  large 
number  of  the  miscellanies  belonged  to  Ruskin's  earlier  periods  of 
Ht^mry  activity.  These  earlier  pieces  have  all  been  printed  in  the 
volumes  to  which  they  belonged  in  point  of  the  time  of  their  com- 
position. Tbe  present  collection  comprises  fourteen  pieces  which  were 
published  at  various  dates  between  1871  and  1888.  The  last  of  them 
is  also  the  last,  with  two  exceptions,^  that  Ruskin  wrote. 

The  autobiographical  reminiscence  entitled  My  First  Editor  appro- 
priately introduced  the  volumes  of  miscellanies  issued  in  1885,  and  it 
is  here  again  jdaced  first  (pp.  93-104).  The  reminiscence,  written  in 
1878,  is  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  the  faithful  friend  and  literary 
mentor  of  Ruskin^s  early  days  of  authorship.  A  notice  of  him  has 
been  given  in  the  Introduction  to  Ruskin^s  Poems  (Vol.  II.),  and  many 
letters  from   him  and  to  him   have  been  published,'  which  illustrate 

1  Life  and  Work  4^  John  RuMn,  1900,  p.  375. 

'  The  Epilogue  to  Modem  Fnniere  (September  1888)  and  the  condnsion  of 
Pretterita  (Jane  1889). 

*  See^  for  instance,  YoL  11.  p.  27  n. ;  Vol.  III.  p.  lii.  n. ;  Vol.  VUI.  p.  275 ; 
and  General  Index. 
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what  Ruskin  here  says  (p.  98)  of  Harrison^s  care  in  reading  proofs, 
and  criticising  the  author^s  style. 

The  piece  was  written  by  way  of  preface  to  a  series  of  Reminis- 
cences by  Harrison,  published  after  his  death  ^  in  the  Dublin  University 
Magasine  (1878).  Though  not  himself  an  author,  except  in  a  very 
mild  way,  Harrison  lived  near  the  rose.  As  editor  of  Friendship's 
Offering  and  Registrar  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund,*  he  came  across 
many  men  of  distinction,  in  whose  reflected  radiance  he  sunned  him- 
self joyfully,  as  Ruskin  describes.* 

Jdy  First  Edikyr  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  Ruskin^s  shorter 
pieces;  it  shows  the  same  serenity  of  temper,  the  same  felicity  in 
humorous  reminiscence,  and  the  same  delicate  skill  in  character-draw- 
ing that  were  afterwards  conspicuous  in  Prceterita.  it  is  of  peculiar 
interest  in  a  connected  study  of  Ruskin^s  ¥rriting8,  because  this  chapter 
-—exhibiting,  as  it  does,  so  complete  a  mastery  of  all  his  literary  arts 
and  graces — was  written  almost  on  the  eve  of  his  serious  illness  in  1878.^ 

The  second  and  third  pieces  in  this  volume— on  7%^  Range  of 
InteUedual  Conception  (pp.  107-111)  and  The  Naiure  and  Authority 
qf  Miracle  (pp.  116-126)  respectively — ^were  papers  read  by  Ruskin 
to  the  Metaphysical  Society  in  1871  and  1878.  A  third  paper,  read 
to  the  same  Society  in  1876 — on  Social  Policy — was  included  by 
Ruskin  in  A  Joy  Jbr  Ever^  and  has  already  been  printed.^  The 
Society  was  founded  by  Tennyson  and  Sir  James  Enowles  in  1869, 
its  original  members  including  Dean  Stanley,  James  Martineau,  R.  H« 
Hutton,  Ward,  Bagehot,  Froude,  Gladstone,  Manning,  Father  Dal- 
gairns,   Hinton,   Henry   Sidgwick,  and   Mark   Pattison.^     Ruskin  was 

*  He  had  died  in  August  1874.    See  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  xxxvi. 
"  See  Vol.  XX.  p.  liv. ;  and  below,  §  10. 

*  One  of  his  reminiscences  is  worth  disinterring  from  the  Magaxine,  because  it 
is  the  original  authority  for  an  interesting  anecdote  about  Turner: — 

^^  I  used  to  meet  Turner  at  the  table  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  the  finther  of  the  art  critic. 
The  first  occasion  was  a  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  a  notice  in  the  Atherugufn^ 
of  a  picture  of  Turner's  which  was  therein  characterised  as  '  Eggs  and  Spinach.' 
This  stuck  in  the  great  painter's  throat,  and  as  we  were  returning  together  in 
Mr.  Ruskin's  carriage  Turner  ejaculated  the  obnoxious  phrase  every  five  minutes. 
I  told  him  that  if  I  had  attained  to  his  eminence  in  art  I  should  not  care  a  rush  for 
what  any  one  said  of  me.  But  the  only  reply  I  could  get  was,  '  Einrs  and  Spinach.' " 
(May  1878,  p.  546.)  *"  ^*  ^ 

*  See  Vol.  XXV.  p.  xxiv. 
»  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  161-169. 

*  The  full  list,  with  other  particulars  of  the  Society,  may  be  read  in  Alfred 
'  -  ~      -- -     -  '  *The 

To 

^        ,  , ,  for 

Hinton,  see  Fwr9  Clavigera,  Letter  75,  §  10  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  67).] 
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mdded  in  1870.  The  Society  died  in  1880— "of  too  much  love,^ 
according  to  Huxley;  ^because  after  ten  years  of  strenuous  effort 
no  one  had  succeeded,*"  said  Tennyson,  "in  even  defining  the  term 
*  metaphysics/ ^  Ruskin's  attempt,  in  the  first  of  the  papers  here 
printed,  if  not  to  define  the  term,  yet  to  delimit  the  scope  of  the 
science  (p.  Ill),  was  <Hie  of  the  many  attempts,  equally  unsuccessful 
in  all  ages,  it  would  seem,  in  this  direction. 

Of  the  proceedings  of  the  Metaphysical  Society,  a  vivid  sketch 
was  published  in  1885  by  R.  H.  Hutton.^  In  this  he  gave  imaginary 
speeches  by  several  of  its  members;  that  put  into  Ruskin^s  mouth 
is  a  compost  of  the  actual  papers  here  printed.  He  describes  Ruskin^s 
^  deep-toned,  musical  voice  which  dwelt  with  slow  emphasis  on  the 
most  important  words  of  each  sentence,  and  which  gave  a  singular 
fioroe  to  the  irony  with  which  the  speaker^s  expression  of  belief  was 
freely  minted.*"  Of  the  meeting  at  which  Ruskin  read  his  paper 
on  ^lirade,  a  lively  account  was  given  by  Dr.  Magee,  then  Bishop 
of  Peterborough,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife :  * — 

'^ .  .  .  I  went  to  dinner  duly  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel  The  dinner  was 
certainly  a  strangely  interesting  one.  Had  the  dishes  been  as  various 
we  should  have  had  severe  dy^>ep8ia,  all  of  us.  Archbishop  Manning 
in  the  diair  was  flanked  by  two  Protestant  bishops  right  and  left — 
GloQoester  and  BrisU^  and  myself— on  my  right  was  Hutton,  editor  of 
the  Spedaior — an  Aiian ;  then  came  Father  Dalgaims,  a  very  able  Roman 
Catholic  priest;  opposite  him^  Lord  A.  Russell,  a  Deist;  then  two  Scotch 
metaj^jsical  writers — Freethinkers;  then  Knowles,  the  very  broad  editor 
of  the  Catdemporary ;  then,  dressed  as  a  layman  and  looking  like  a  country 
•quire,  was  Ward,  formerly  Rev.  Ward,  and  earliest  of  the  perverts  to 
Rome;  then  Greg,  author  of  The  Creed  of  Christettdomy  a  Deist;  then 
Fronde,  the  historian,  once  a  deacon  in  our  church,  now  a  Deist;  then 
Roden  Noel,  an  actual  Atheist  and  red  republican,  and  looking  very 
like  one !  Lastly  Ruskin,  who  read  after  dinner  a  paper  on  miracles ! 
which  we  discussed  for  an  hour  and  a  half!  Nothing  could  be  calmer, 
fiuier,  or  CTcn,  on  the  whole,  more  reverent  than  the  discussion.  Nothing 
flippant  or  scoffing  or  bitter  was  said  on  either  side,  and  very  great 
abiHtj,  bodi  of  speech  and  thought,  was  shown  by  most  speakers.  In  my 
opunoD,  we,  the  Christians,  had  much  the  best  of  it.  Dalgaims,  the 
priest,  was  very  masterly;  Manning,  clever  and  precise  and  weighty; 
Froode,   very   acute,   and   so   was   Greg;    while    Ruskin   declared    himself 

*  ''The  Metaphysical  Society:  a  Reunion,"  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  August 
li85,  ToL  18,  pp.  177  eeq.    The  speech  given  to  Raskin  is  on  pp.  186,  187. 

'  Tke  life  and  Cvrreifendenee  ^  Wmem  Connor  Magee,  by  J.  C.  MacdonneU, 
1896,  ToL  L  p.  284. 
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delighted  'with  the  exquisite  accuracy  and  logical  power  of  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough/  There  is  the  story  of  the  dinner.  Altogether  a  remark- 
able and  most  interesting  scene,  and  a  greater  gathering  of  remarkable 
men  than  could  easUy  be  met  elsewhere.  We  only  wanted  a  Jew  and  a 
Mahometan  to  make  our  Religious  Museum  complete." 

The  next  piece  (pp.  129,  130)  is  a  Preface  which  Ruskin  wrote  for 
the  daughter  of  an  Oxford  friend,  Miss  A.  C.  Owen,  to  her  sketches, 
republished  from  the  MontKhf  Packet,  of  Art  Schools  of  Mediaval 
Christtfidom  (1875).^  The  occasional  notes  which  Ruskin  appended  to 
the  author^s  text  are  added  (pp.  180-182) ;  and  it  may  be  noticed  that 
good  things  are  often  to  be  found  even  in  remarks  thus  made  casually 
by  the  way.  How  excellent,  for  instance,  is  the  characterisation  of 
Vasari — ^^an  ass  with  good  things  in  his  panniers^  (p.  182). 

The  fifth  paper  is  on  a  subject  which,  in  a  different  connexion, 
will  meet  us  again  later  in  the  volume,  and  which  at  all  times  enlisted 
Ruskin^s  ardent  protest  Thirty  years  ago,  schemes  for  the  Extension 
of  Railways  in  the  Lake  District  were  much  discussed.  In  1875 
there  was  no  definite  scheme  before  Parliament,  but  a  proposal  was 
in  the  air  for  a  continuation  of  the  line  firom  Windermere  to  Amble- 
side, and  thence  by  Rydal  and  Grasmere  and  over  Dunmail  Raise 
to  Keswick.  An  actual  scheme  was  produced  twelve  years  later,  and 
was  rejected  by  Parliament;  for  which  result  some  share  of  the 
credit  must  be  given  to  the  nucleus  of  opposition  formed  at  this 
earlier  date  by  Ruskin  and  the  St.  Greorge^s  Guild.*  It  was  a 
Companion  of  the  Guild,  Mr.  Robert  Somervell,  who  organised  the 
local  protest.  At  the  first  whisper  of  the  threatened  **  assault,^  Mr. 
Somervell  drew  up  a  form  of  petition,  and  Ruskin  called  attention  to 
it,  begging  all  ^^who  may  have  taken  an  interest  in  his  writings,  or 
who  may  have  any  personal  regard  for  him,^  to  associate  themselves 
with  the  protest.  This  request  was  distributed  with  Fors  Clavigera, 
and  is  now  reprinted  (p.  186).  A  later  slip — now  one  of  the  rare 
Ruskinian  fly-dieets — in  which  he  thanks  those  who  had  forwarded 
petitions,  is  also  given  (pp.  185-186).  In  1876  Mr.  Somervell^s  protest 
was  enlarged  and  issued  as  a  pamphlet,  with  the  Preface  by  Ruskin 
now  included  among  his  Miscellanies  (pp.  137-148). 

1  For  a  retoence  to  the  papers,  see  Pletuurei  qf  England^  $  99  n.  (Vol  XXXIII. 
p.  491). 

'  At  the  later  date  the  local  opposition  was  organised  mainly  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hills^  of  Ambleside,  Canon  Rawnsley,  of  Crosthwaite,  and  Mr.  GJordon  Somervell, 
of  Windermere. 
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Bi]ddn'*8  Prefiaioe  takes  the  form  of  a  destructive  analysis,  written 
with  diaracteristic  vigour  and  point,  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  new  railway,  and,  mtdatis  tnukmdii,  is  applicable  to  other  cases  in 
whidi  the  destruction  of  natural  scenery  in  favoured  spots  is  defended 
by  what  Wordsworth  called  the  ^  false  utilitarian  lure.^  The  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  demands,  it  is  said,  that  sudi  scenery 
should  be  made  accessible  by  the  cheapest  and  swiftest  transit  to  the 
largest  number  of  persons.  Ruskin^s  answer  is  that  the  scenery  thus 
■lade  accessible  would  no  longer  be  the  same  scenery,  and  that  its  full 
capacity  of  pleasing  the  mind  and  heart  would  be  gone  (pp.  140,  141). 
In  ISffl  the  scheme  for  an  Ambleside  railway  was  again  mooted,  i^ 
Ruskin  once  more  intervened  in  the  controversy  (p.  603).  Perhaps  tiie 
ultimate  solution,  and  safety,  will  be  found  in  the  proposal  with  which 
he  expressed  his  agreement  in  a  yet  later  letter  (p.  604);  namely, 
the  acquisition  or  reservation  of  certain  districts  as  National  Trusts. 

The  mimu$cfipi  of  a  portion  of  Ruskin'*s  Preface  ({§  4,  5)  is  at 
Brantwood.  Letters  from  Ruskin  to  Mr.  Somervell  diow  that  the 
Prebce  cost  him  much  trouble.  ^It  will  not  come  right,^  he  said; 
bat  it  did  come  in  the  end.  ^^Fve  done  the  Prefkce  at  last,^  he  wrote 
(June  8S,  1876X  *^and  I  think  it  stunning.  It  came  to  me  all  of  a 
hei^  as  I  was  shaving.  Nothing  that's  worth  sixpence  ever  comes  to 
me  but  that  way;  only  sometimes  it  makes  me  cut  myself.^ 

TTkf  TTkree  Colaurs  of  Pre'RaphaeUtism — ^the  piece  which  comes  next 
in  the  volume^  (pp.  147-1 74)--^is  reprinted  from  two  consecutive 
nmnben  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (November  and  December  1878), 
where  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  an  undelivered  Oxford  lecture  (§  1). 
The  discourse  was  suggested  to  Ruskin  by  a  visit  to  the  late  Mr. 
William  Graham  and  his  daughter  at  Dunira,  where  he  had  found 
himself  in  company  of  three  pictures,  typical  of  different  aspects  of 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement — the  ^^Ecce  Andlla  Domini  ^^  of  Rossetti, 
the  "^ Blind  GirP  of  Millais,  and  a  drawing  called  ''The  King's  Bridal "^ 
hy  Bume-Jones.  The  descriptions  of  these  pictures,  with  the  analysis 
of  thdr  several  aims  and  characteristics,  should  be  read  in  connexion 
with  the  first  and  second  lectures  in  the  later  course  on  7^  Art  of 
EngUnd  (1888),  in  which  Ruskin  again  discussed  the  meaning  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  movement  and  paid  a  further  tribute  to  the  genius  of 
Bume-Jones.' 

>  In  the  chronologicsl  order,  the  *' Introdactory "  chapter  on  Jfy  Fint  Editor 

ides  tfw  Three  Oolowt, 
s  See  VoL  XXXIIL  pp.  270-271,  287  eeq. 
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Raskin's  visit  was  further  fortunate  in  suggesting  to  him  an  illus* 
trative  conclusion  to  his  discourse.  In  his  bedroom  there  chanced  to 
be  a  photograph  of  Jacopo  del  la  Quercia's  effigy  of  Uaria— the  piece  of 
sculpture  which,  when  Ruskin  first  saw  it  in  1845,  ^^  became  at  once,"" 
what  it  **ever  since  remained,^  his  **  ideal  of  Christian  sculpture.""  * 
In  the  present  paper,  it  is  instanced  and  described  as  a  typical  work 
of  the  perfect  masters  of  art.  The  reader  will  find  it  inter^ting  as  a 
study  in  style  to  compare — as  Ruskin  does  incidentally  here  (p.  17S  n.) 
— the  descriptions  which  he  wrote  at  difierent  periods  of  this  tomb — 
first  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  May  6,  1846  (Vol.  IV.  p.  12S  n.);  then  in 
Afpdem  Painters,  vol.  ii.  (ibid.,  pp.  15e2-124);  next  m  The  Schools  of 
Art  in  Florence  (Vol.  XXIII.  pp.  2S9-282);  and  finally  in  this  place. 
In  1888,  in  a  passage  just  referred  to,  he  referred  to  it  again.  He 
had  seen  the  tomb  once  more  in  the  previous  year,  and  Mr.  Colling- 
wood,  who  was  then  his  companion  at  Lucca,  has  described  his  wrath 
when  some  one  ofiered  him  a  plaster  mask — a  hard,  dead  caricature — 
of  his  loved  lady  of  Lucca.*  In  his  autobiography  written  a  few  years 
later,  he  referred  once  again  to  the  impression  produced  upon  him  by 
the  perfect  art  of  "the  sleeping  Ilaria.""' 

The  manuscript  of  the  second  paper,  {§  11-19,  S5,  36,  is  at  Brant* 
wood.    A  page  of  it  is  here  included  in  facsimile  (f|  18-19). 

The  Letters  to  the  Clergy  on  The  LorcTs  Prayer  and  the  Church 
(pp.  191-S4S)  have  been  printed  in  one  form  or  another,  and  in  whole 
or  in  part,  several  times;  the  collector,  interested  in  such  matters,  will 
find  the  complicated  details  unravelled  in  the  Bibliographical  Note 
(pp.  179-189).  The  origin  of  the  Letters  appears  in  the  text.*  Ruskin 
was  persuaded  to  write  a  series  of  letters  for  Mr.  Malleson,  the  vicar 
of  Broughton-in-Fumess,  to  read  at  meetings  of  a  local  clerical  society, 
llie  persuasion  was  somewhat  against  his  will,  but  Ruskin  had  a  keen 
sense  of  the  obligations  of  friendly  neighbourliness,  and  he  undertook 
the  task  imposed  upon  him.    The  principal  series  of  Letters  are  very 

^  Epilogue  of  1883  to  the  second  volume  of  Modem  Painter*  (Vol.  IV.  p.  347). 

*  See  ''^Raskin's  Ilaria"  in  Ruskkh  Relict,  pp.  08-99.  In  conneidon  with  what 
Ruskin  says,  in  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  233,  ahout  the  afftction  of  the  peasantry  for  Ilaria, 
a  quotation  from  the  Arundel  Society's  note  on  the  monument  (see  below,  p.  170  n.) 
may  be  given :  "  We  have  often  noticed  Uie  Lucchesi,  on  leaving  the  Duomo  by 
the  door  beside  which  the  monument  it  placed,  stoop  and  press  their  lips  for  a 
moment  to  the  tweet  upturned  foce."  The  monument,  then  placed  against  the  wall 
of  the  north  transept,  was  in  1891  removed  to  the  centre  and  protected  by  an 
iron  railing. 

»  Pnetenta,  ii.  §§  113,  114  (Vol.  XXXV.). 

«  See  pp.  191-193. 
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detr  and  cogent,  though  the  audience  to  which  they  were  read  does 
not  ahrays  seem  to  have  grasped  the  writer^s  meaning  very  easily.^ 
When  the  Letters  were  complete,  they  were  privately  printed  (at  the 
instance  and  cost  of  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnsl^)  and  circulated  among 
the  local  deigy.  They  were  next  printed  by  Mr.  Malleson  in  the 
Codemporary  Review^  and  in  this  form  excited  much  controversy. 
Mr.  MaUeaon  thereupon  made  a  book  out  of  the  Letters  and  various 
replies  and  comments  which  he  received;  and  for  this  book  Ruskin 
wrote  the  Epilogue,  here  included  (pp.  215-2S0).  At  a  later  date, 
Mr.  Malleson  published  other  letters,  etc.,  firom  Ruskin  referring  to 
the  subject  (pp.  2S1-24S). 

The  moMtMript  <tf  a  portion  of  the  Epilogue  (§§  S49-S62,  S66)  is 
at  Brantwood. 

The  papers  on  A  Museum  or  Picture  GaUery^  which  come  next  in 
this  volume  (pp.  247-S62),  were  first  printed  in  the  Art  Jounwi  in 
1880.  They  are  in  the  form  of  letters  to  a  friend  who  was  interested 
in  the  foxmation  of  a  municipal  gallery  and  museum  at  Leicester. 
Ihe  last  part  of  the  papers  was  repeated  by  Ruskin,  with  some 
rearrangement,  in  Fan  CJavigerOj  as  a  sketch  of  the  ideal,  in  one 
dqiartmait,  for  his  own  Museum  of  St.  George,  and  the  papers  gener- 
ally should  be  read  in  connexion  with  the  account  of  that  Museum 
in  Vol.  XXX. 

Hie  manuicripi  of  §§  19-Sl  is  at  Brantwood ;  it  shows  much  re* 
tondiing. 

We  come  next  to  the  most  important  of  the  miscellanies — the 
series  of  essays  entitled  Fiction,  Fcnr  and  Foul^  which  were  first  printed 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1880, 1881).  These  were  written  at  irrqrular 
intervals,  and  are  somewhat  discursive.  The  main  subjects  with  which 
they  deal  are  two^  and  Ruskin  takes  up  the  one  or  the  other  as  the 
spirit  moves  him.  One  of  the  subjects  is  that  indicated  in  the  title 
given  to  the  papers.  What  is  fiction?  he  asks  (though  not  till  the 
last  piHP^)-  ^®  answers  in  a  passage  (pp.  S70,  871)  in  whidi  a  Greek 
fase  is  happily  taken  as  a  type  of  a  &ir  fictile  thing.  His  attack  is 
apon  the  morbid  taint  in  modem  fiction,  which  he  traces  in  several 
pages  of  acute  analysis  (pp.  S68-S8S)  to  the  unhealthy  conditions  of 
modem  town-life.  The  study  of  Gotthelf  may  be  taken  as  a  correc- 
tire  which  he  desired  to  supply,  though  he  was  conscious  enough  that 
the  novelist  of  agricultural  Switzerland  had  longueurs  and  dulness  which 

^  See  the  note  on  p.  197  below. 
XXXIV.  e 
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leaders  of  the  highly-^pioed  fiction  of  the  day  might  find  intolerable.^ 
But  in  the  present  papers  Sir  Walter  is  the  model  which  Raskin  holds 
up  in  contrast,  and  a  conwlerable  part  of  the  essays  is  taken  up  with 
various  studies  in  Soott^s  novels.  He  defines  and  classifies  the  novels 
in  order  of  merit;  explains  and  defends  Scott^s  use  of  dial^t;  draws 
out  points  of  character  from  Sir  Walter's  Sunday  diversions;  classifies 
his  types,  and  so  forth.  The  drawing  up  of  a  class-list  of  Scott^s 
novels  is  a  pastime  in  which  most  lovers  of  Sir  Walt^  have  indulged, 
and  Ruskin^s  list  is  entitled  to  respectful  attention.  He  recurs  to 
the  subject  in  one  of  the  late  letters  included  ip  the  present  volufue 
(p.  607),  and  discusses  some  of  his  preferences  in  For9  Clavigera}  But 
tiie  theory  which,  in  Fiction^  Fair  and  Foulf  the  class-list  is  meant  to 
illustrate,  breaks  down  at  a  crucial  point,  when  brought  to  the  test  of 
dates.  The  theory  is  that  Scott's  perfect  novels  were  all  written  in 
unclouded  days  and  before  physical  sufiering  had  come  upcm  him ;  and, 
though  much  of  his  later  work  was  still  grand,  that  yet  every  pang 
in  the  stomach  paralysed  the  brain.  Tfa^re  may  be  some  element  of 
truth  in  the  diagnods.  But  Rob  Roy  is  included  by  Ruskin  in  his 
series  of  the  perfect  and  untainted  novels ;  and  yet,  as  Lockhart  relates, 
Rob  Roy  was  writt^i  in  acute  pain.^ 

The  second  main  subject  of  the  essays  is  a  critical  comparis(m 
between  Wordsworth  and  Byron,  and  this  occupies  the  third  and  fourth 
chapters,  where  also  is  contained  a  most  interesting  disquisition  on 
the  characteristics  of  good  style  in  literature  (pp.  834-887).  Ruskin  is 
not  blind  to  the  defects  of  Byron ;  but,  writing  in  a  generation  when 
depreciation  of  Bjrron  has  been  the  critical  fashion,  he  lays  stress  on 
the  native  force,  tiie  strain  of  noble  feeling,  the  heroic  themes,  and  the 
sense  for  the  great  style  which  are  to  be  counted  among  the  poet's 
virtues.  In  this  respect  the  present  essays  should  be  read  with  the 
chapter  of  Pngterita*  in  which  Ruskin  again  renders  homage  to  Byron 
as  one  of  his  masters.  Tempted  by  the  then  recently  published  essays  in 
which  Matthew  Arnold  had  extolled  Wordsworth,  to  the  depreciation  of 
Byron,  Ruskin,  in  Fiction^  Fair  and  Fout^  goes  to  the  otiier  extreme 
and  depreciates  Wordsworth,  to  the  aggrandisement  of  Byron.  The 
passages  in  which  he  executes  this  manoeuvre  are  admirable  examples  of 
the  resources  of  Ruskin^s  literary  art — sometimes  highly  charged  with 
allusive  ornament  (as  in  the  comparison  between  the  Little  Duddon 
and  the  rivers  of  stormier  history  to  whose  music  Byron  sang,  p.  SStSt) ; 

*  Se^  VoL  XXXII. 

«  Letter  92  (Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  455,  456). 
'  See  farther,  on  this  point,  p.  289  n. 

*  "  Vester,  dmenM" ;  L  ch.  viiL  (V<^  XXXV.). 
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aom^mes  bari^ed  with  gentle  irony  (as  in  the  reference  to  Fof  How 
and  Rydal  Mount,  p.  S18).  Nor  is  Ruskin^s  criticism  of  Wordsworth  in 
itself  onfiBur.  But,  as  contained  in  these  papers,  it  is  partial ;  much  of 
what  is  rightly  to  be  said  in  praise  of  Wordsworth  had  been  said 
finely  by  Ruskin  elsewhere.^  Ruskin's  "bucolic  friends'^  protested,  it 
seems,  against  his  present  disparagement  of  Wordsworth  (p.  849),  and 
certainly  it  has  given  pain  and  puzzlement  to  some  fervent  admirers  of 
both  writers.^  But  Ruskin^s  appreciation  of  Wordsworth  remains  where 
it  will  not  soon  be  forgotten— on  every  title-page  of  Modem  PainUn. 
These  later  essays  unsay  nothing  of  what  Ruskin  had  said  before  in 
ptmiae  of  his  master;'  but  there  is  no  poet,  I  suppose,  more  unequal 
than  Wordsworth,  and  Ruskin  was  moved  by  injustice  done,  as  he 
considered,  to  Byron,  to  deal  out  severe  justice  to  Wordsworth^s  occa- 
sional narrowness  of  view  and  &tal  facility  in  dropping  into  bathps. 
It  may,  I  think,  be  held  further  that  in  these  papers  on  Fkiion^  Fair 
mmi  Fomly  as  he  says  of  Fan  ClaxngerOy  Ruskin  was  desirous  "tp  say 
things  a  little  piquantly.^^  "Look  at  my  NmeteerUh  Century  article,^ 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Allen  (May  18,  1880);  "there's  a  lot  of  fun  in  it, 
if  people  can  find  it  out!^  There  are  many  of  us  who  could  wish 
that  an  attack  upon  George  Eliot  was  an  incidental  indiscretion,  but 
Raskin,  as  will  be  seen  later  on  in  this  volume  (p.  658),  ruled  out 
soch  a  suggestion.  Hie  judicious  reader,  in  the  case  of  Ruskin^s  literary, 
as  in  that  ci  his  artistic,  criticism,  finds  firmer  ground  perhaps  in  bis 
pcsises  than  in  his  disparagements.  Certainly  one  may  rc»d  these 
brilliant  critical  essays  with  profit  and  with  pleasure,  without  admit- 
ting that  George  Eliot^s  characters  are  but  "the  sweepings  of  the 
PentonviDe  omnibus,^  or  that  the  description  which  some  foolish  person 
seems  to  have  given  Ruskin  of  The  Mitt  on  the  Fhes  (p.  98St)  is  a 
fitting  aocoont  of  the  flight  and  return  of  Maggie  TuUiver. 

The  memuacript  of  Fiction^  Fair  and  Foul^  is  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Wedderbum,*  who  took  some  of  it  through  the  press  for  Ruskin. 

1  See,  for  instance,  Sesatme  and  IaUm,  §  70  (Vol  XVIIL  p.  124),  and  General 


s  See  the  chapters  on  ''RuskiQ  and  Wordsworth"  in  Canon  H.  D.  Rawnsley's 
RmAm  mnd  tke  Bng&»h  Laket,  1901. 

*  They  unsay  nothing,  hat  Riuldn  in  his  later  writings  adds  qualifications  to 
his  former  praise.  See,  for  instance,  a  note  of  1883  to  Modem  Pataten,  roL  ii., 
where  he  qualifies  the  remark  that  Wordsworth  is  "without  appeal"  as  to  the 
impieaaienB  of  natural  things  on  the  human  mind,  hy  the  addendom,  ''hut  by  no 
SMsnt  as  to  the  logical  condudons  to  be  sorely  drawn  from  them"  (YoL  IV. 
pt  78  ii.)u  In  Tke  Pieasuree  qf  England  (1884),  also,  there  is  a  vein  of  gentle  sar- 
casa  in  Ruskin's  allasions  to  the  poet  (see  YoL  XXXIII.  p.  483  n.). 

*  See  Prmterita,  i-  8  W  (VoL  XXXV.). 

*  A  finr  copy  (in  Roakin's  hand)  of  the  MS.  of  Chapter  I.^  dated  Idth  May 
1880,  m  in  the  possesion  of  Mr.  Frederick  Hillyard. 
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It  includes  some  unused  sheets ;  and,  in  the  case  of  Chapter  V.,  a  few 
leaves  of  its  first  draft,  as  well  as  the  printed  revise,  to  which 
§  128  was  a  final  addition.  Some  additional  passages  are  here  printed 
from  the  MS.  sheets  (pp.  896-397). 

The  tenth  and  the  thirteenth  pieces  in  the  volume — separated  by 
an  interval  of  five  years  in  date— deal  with  the  subject  of  Usury. 
The  earlier  of  them — Usury:  a  Reply  and  a  Rejoinder  (pp.  401-426)— 
appeared  in  the  CorUemporary  Review  for  February  1880,  and  grew  out 
of  another  article  in  the  same  review.  In  the  Epilogue  to  the  LeUert 
to  the  Clergy^  published  in  the  Contemporary  for  December  1879,  Ruskin 
had  incidentally  referred  to  a  challenge  repeatedly  addressed  to  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester  in  the  pages  of  Fore  Clavigera^  on  the  subject 
of  Usury.  The  Bishop,  Dr.  Fraser,  had  not  seen  the  challenges,  of 
which  he  heard  for  the  first  time,  it  seems,^  on  taking  up  the  Con- 
temporary  Review.  He  forthwith  addressed  a  Reply  to  Ruskin,  who 
published  it  in  the  Review^  with  a  Rejoinder  on  his  own  part.  There 
the  matter  rested.  The  Bishop  did  not  retort;  the  Rejoinder,  he 
wrote  to  his  friend  Archdeacon  Norris,  seemed  to  him  the  *^  ravings 
of  a  lunatic.*"'  This  is  a  judgment  which  will  hardly  commend  itself 
to  disinterested  third  parties;  the  Bishop  would  have  done  better,  I 
think,  in  explaining  his  reason  for  leaving  Ruskin  alone,  to  have  taken 
the  line  which  Leslie  Stephen  tells  us  that  Fawcett  adopted  in  a  like 
case.  There  was  **an  utter  absence  of  any  common  ground,^  and 
the  argument  could  therefore  only  have  been  ^^at  cross  purposes.^' 
Ruskin^s  Rejoinder  in  the  present  instance  is  fairly  open  to  criticism 
as  being  somewhat  stilted  and  overweighted ;  but  raving  or  incoherent, 
it  certainly  is  not.  It  was  the  premises  which  the  Bishop  had  to 
destroy,  and  this  was  a  task  which  would  perhaps  have  presented  some 
inconveniences.  For  the  position  to  which  Ruskin  sought  to  pin  down 
his  antagonist,  and  from  which  the  argument  proceeds  with  ruthlesa 
exactitude,  is  the  condenmation  of  ^*  usury ,^  by  the  literal  text  of  the 
Bible  and  by  the  authority  of  learned  divines.  The  Rejoinder  was 
written,  if  hotly,  yet  not  with  haste.  On  the  contrary,  Ruskin  took  a 
certain  malicious  glee  in  polishing  his  points.  ^^  I  must  give  the  Bishop 
a  turn,''  he  said  to  a  friend;*  the  "turn''  was  for  roasting. 

^  The  Bishop  cannot  have  received  the  private  challenfe  which  Ruskin    sent 
him  in  addition  to  the  public  references  in  Fort.-  see  VoL  aXIX.  p.  95. 
'  L\fh  qf  BUhop  Fraser^  by  Thomas  Hughes,  p.  905. 
»  See  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  378  n. 
*  At  another  time  he  said  to  a  friend  who  remonstrated  with  him,  **  You  and 
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Hie  first  draft  in  wumuKfipi  of  §§  4-7  is  at  Brantwood,  and  bears 
witness  to  the  laboor  of  the  file — or  the  spit. 

The  other  paper  on  Usorj  (pp.  44S-447)  was  written  in  1886 
as  a  Prefiioe  to  a  tract  by  Mr.  R.  6.  Sillax,  one  of  two  brothers 
who  were  equally  persistent  in  tilting  against  the  ^^aocursed  thing,'" 
and  by  whose  pamphlets  Ruskin  was  converted  to  the  same  crusade. 
In  his  earlier  books,  as  we  have  seen,^  Ruskin  condemned  usury  only 
in  the  sense  of  excessive  interest;  subsequently,  he  came  to  condemn 
all  interest  as  a  matter  of  principle,  though  he  preached  its  abolition 
as  a  counsel  of  perfection,  not  as  an  immediately  practical  poliqf. 
Hk  point  of  view  is  clearly  expressed  in  a  letter,  now  included  in 
ArrowM  of  ike  Chace  (below,  p.  579X  written  at  the  time  when  the 
Prefiioe  to  Mr.  Sillar^s  pamphlet  was  forthcoming. 

Hie  eleventh  paper  in  this  volume  (pp.  4S9-4S4)  is  a  Preface 
whidi  Ruskin  wrote  in  1888  to  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfidl, 
of  Mandiester,  on  7^  Shidy  of  Beauty  and  Art  in  Large  Towns. 
Rittkin'*s  acquaintance  and  correspondence  with  Mr.  Horsfall  have 
been  noted  in  Fotm  Clavigera;*  the  present  Prefiftce  was  in  connexion 
wiUi  the  Art  Museum  which  Mr.  Horsfall  founded  and  arranged  in 
Manchester.  Referoices  to  the  Museum,  for  which  Ruskin  wrote  some 
Catalogue  notes,  have  been  given  in  VoL  XIIL  pp.  616,  625. 

Hie  next  Pre&ce  (pp.  487-440)  was  written  at  the  end  of  1884  for 
an  KngHsh  translation  of  M.  Ernest  Chesneau'^s  book  on  7^  EngUA 
School  qf  Painting  (1885).  Ruskin,  as  he  notes  m  the  Preface  (p.  489> 
had  already  in  his  Oxford  lectures  expressed  his  concurrence  with  M. 
Cliesneau'*s  critical  judgment,  telling  his  pupils  that  they  might  ^*  accept 
M.  Oiesneac'*s  criticism  as  his  own.**^  The  life  of  Turner,  which 
Bnskin  commissioned  M.  Chesneau  to  write,  and  for  which  he  sup- 
fdied  much  material,  was  unfortunately  never  completed,  and  Ruskin^s 
material^  as  moitioned  in  a  previous  volume,'  has  disappeared.  Many 
private  letters  to  M.  Chesneau  will  be  found  in  a  later  volume  of 
this  edition. 

The  thirteenth  piece  in  this  volume — Usury  and  the  English  BiAops 
— has  already  been  mentioned,  above. 

tke  Bitliop  aie  dangling  OTer  the  pit  of  bell,  and  yon  want  me  to  sprinkle  you 
with  rose-water"  (aatunkty  Beviem,  September  14,  1907). 

*  VoL  XVIL  p^cviiL 

*  See  VoL  XXIX.  pp.  149,  589. 
s  VoL  XIIL  p.  hri 


The  last  pifece  id  a  Preface  (pp.  451-488),  written  in  April  1888, 
to  my  Popular  Handbook  to  the  National  GaMery,  Twb  hot^  #hich 
hb  appended  to  the  text  ate  added  (p.  458),  tbgether  ^ith  iome 
rema^k^  which  he  hiAde  on  the  occasiod  of  one  of  hid  \k!s\,  tiditd  to  the 
Odiliery.  With  the  exception  of  the  Epilogue  to  ModtrA  Painters  tod 
the  last  chiipter  of  Prasterita^  this  Prefiice  is  the  kte^  piece  df  ^ting 
that  cable  frbtti  Ruskin^s  pen.  It  hoW  stands  not  inaptly  at  th^  end 
of  Ofi  the  Old  Roady  dealing  as  it  do^  with  the  Old  Masteirs  in  the 
National  Gdllery,  where  Ruskin^s  eaHiest  studies  had  been  made. 


"ARROWS  OF  THE  CHACE'^ 

llie  next  section  of  the  volume  contains  a  collection  of  all  Ruskin's 
letters  to  the  press  which  have  not  been  given  in  previous  volumes 
of  this  edition.  With  letters  to  the  press  are  included  some  which, 
though  not  addressed  to  the  newspapers,  were  obviously  written  for 
publication,  and  a  few  others  not  of  a  personal  character  which  were 
published  by  their  recipients.  Ruskin^s  Personal  Letters  are  reserved 
for  Volumes  XXXVL  and  XXXVII. 

The  Public  Letters  were  first  collected  in  1880  under  the  title 
here  retained.  In  1878  Mr.  R.  H.  Shepherd  had  published  a  l^iblio- 
graphy  of  Ruskin  in  which  he  succeeded,  at  the  cost  of  much  labour, 
in  ,  tracing  most  of  Ruskin^s  contributions  to  the  periodical  press, 
and  this  suggested  to  ^^An  Oxford  PupiP"  (Mr.  Wedderbum)  the 
printing  of  the  letters  themselves  in  1880.  llie  two  volumes  of 
Arrows  of  the  Chace  then  issued  contained  152  Letters,  etc.  Of  these, 
98  have  already  been  given  in  previous  volumes,  while  two  are  reserved 
for  the  Personal  Letters.  The  Letters  already  given  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  the  earlier  periods  of  Ruskin'^s  literary  activity.  In  1890 
Mr.  Wedderbum  made  a  further  collection  of  the  published  Letters, 
supplementary  to  those  previously  given  in  Arrows  of  the  Chace.  The 
collection  was  first  printed  in  a  magazine,  now  defunct,  called  IgdrasUj 
and  was  afterwards  privately  issued  in  a  volume  entitled  Ruskiniana. 
Of  this  only  ten  copies  were  printed,  so  that  this  supplementary 
collection  has  hitherto  been  little  known  even  among  Ruskinians.  It 
included  144  Letters,  etc.  Of  these,  82  have  already  been  given,  while 
20  are  reserved  for  the  Personal  Letters. 

Full  bibliographical  particular^  with  regard  td  these  ttidttftirs  are 
given  below  (pp.  459-468).  It  will  be  seen  that  the  collection  in  the 
present  volume  comprises  (1)  58  Letters  from  Arrows  of  the  Chace^ 
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and  (2)  84  from  Ruskiniana;  whilst  (9)  60  more  are  given,  as  the 
result  of  further  gleaning,  bringing  the  total  of  the  present  collection 
up  to  19S,  and  that  of  the  whole  collection  given  in  this  or  earlier 
▼olnmes  up  to  8SS.^  It  may  be  added  that  of  the  19S  in  the  present 
volume,  no  less  than  174  belong  to  the  years  1870  onwards,  whereas 
in  the  collection  of  1880,  7S  belonged  to  dates  earlier  than  1870. 

The  figures  just  given  are  interesting  in  two  ways.  They  show, 
first,  how  voluminous  Ruskin  was  as  a  contributor  to  the  public  press ; 
and,  seomdly,  that  in  his  two  latest  decades  (for  his  literary  activity 
was  at  an  «id  by  1890)  he  was  especially  prone  to  write  de  omnibus 
rebms  ei  gwbiudam  alni. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  nature  of  these  ccmtributions,  what 
their  jdace  in  the  corpus  of  Ruskin^s  work,  and  what  their  value? 
The  questions  have  bera  answered  by  two  critics  of  high  authority — 
Haskin  himself  and  Marie  Pattison. 

Roskin  has  defined  their  nature  in  one  of  the  happiest  of  his 
titles.  Like  other  hdppy  thihgs,  it  did  not  occur  at  once.  Many  an 
author  has  confessed  that  the  hardest  part  of  a  book  was  its  title, 
and  Mr.  Wedderbum^s  correspondence  enables  us  to  trac6  Ruskin  in 
pursuit  of  the  right  phrase: — 

**{%IH  March  1880.  To  Mrt.  ALLUf.)— Mr.  Wedderfoum  has  shown 
me  this  morning  his  plan  of  arrangement  for  the  volume,  or  volumes, 
of  my  letters  to  papers.  I  don't  think  my  own  egotistie  pridfe  has 
ever  been  so  mtich  ^tified  as  by  the  look  of  this  bill  of  finre,  and 
I  leave  it  to  the  Editor  and  to  you  to  smmge  everything  oone^ming 
its  production  and  ministration  to  the,  I  doubt  notf  budgry  {mUic" 

And  to  Mr.  Wedderbum  he  wrote: — 

«(14a  ApriL)—Fcft  'PubUc  Letters'  I  certainly  don't  care  M  H 
title.  It's  a  lovely  afternoon  and  I  must  go  out,  and  hope  some 
meUifluous  nomenclature  will  come  into  my  head  in  the  son." 

^(l6th  ApnLy-Yoar  letters  always  are  a  delight  to  me,  and 
hearing  of  this  letter-book  is  a  great  pride  and  amusement  to  me,  and 
there's  not  the  least  fear  of  your  doing  anything  wrong  in  it.  The 
title,  of  coorse,  I  like  my  finger  in,  that  I  may  lick  it  afterwards  if 
the  title's  nice,  but  all  the  rest  I  leave  with  secure  comfort  to  you. 
So  for  your  queries.  1.  Title,  still  undetermined,  very  pussling,  but 
will  get  a  nice  one,  please  the  pigs.  2.  Don't  send  me  any 
proofs." 

^  Thk  figure  excludes  twenty-five  indaded  in  Arrawi  or  RuMniana,  Imt  now 
reserved  for  the  ParRmal  Letters. 
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"(22nd  ApriL)—VYe  been  thinking  every  morning  before  I  got 
up,  for  a  title,  bat  it's  very  difly  [difficult].  I'm  not  sure  that  I 
shall  not  have  to  take  your  plain  one  after  all.^  'Spare  Minutes/ 
'Spent  Shot/  'Surdis  auribus'  are  the  three  best  I've  got.  You 
may  guess  how  bad  the  three  worst  were. — Ever  affly.  yours,  J.  R." 

(Mr.  Wedderbum  then  suggested  "A  Quiver  of  Arrows.") 

"{25th  Apriiy-lt  is  curious  that  I  had  thought  myself  of  'Lost 
Arrows,'  and  your  quotation  would  be  delicious,  and  your  objections 
to  the  other  names  are  all  sound.  Howbeit,  I  can't  resolve  this 
Sunday  morning,  and  I  think  the  'Quiver'  is  a  little  too  poetical.  I 
incline  in  spite  of  the  Latin  to  the  'Surdis.'  It's  so  thoroughly 
true,  and  people  would  find  out  and  be  impressed  by  that  £ict. 
But  I'll  think  more." 

''(4M  May,) — It's  very  nice  having  a  respite  stOL  I  thought  of 
'Totus  in  Illis'  and  of  'Here  and  There,'  but  they're  neither 
here  nor  there.  I'm  not  sure  my  own  motto  *  To-day'  might  do, 
but  am  so  busy  with  Scott     I  dare  not  trust  my  wits." 

"{IM  il%.)— Will  'Signals  on  the  Old  Road'  do.>" 

"(19/A  -»%.)— Yes,  will  think.  I  like  'The  Faggot'  I  don't 
mind  its  being  called  sticks  (why  not  rods?).     I  think  it  will  do." 

"(5^  ^ifg.)— At  last  I  have  got  it!  'Arrows  of  the  Chace.'  .  .  . 
Pre&ce  as  soon  as  I  can,  but  I've  a  terrific  paper  on  Byron  for 
September^  which  takes  everything  out  of  me  that's  in." 

The  Letters,  then,  went  forth  as  arrows  shot  by  an  archer  in  the 
fray;  and  if  often  "winged  with  feathers,*^  certainly  they  are  also, 
like  those  of  Hiawatha,  "tipped  with  flint.*"  In  his  Preface  to  the 
original  collection  of  1880 — "a  model,''  as  was  said  at  the  time,  "of 
pure,  sweet,  equable  English,''  and  concluding  with  "one  of  the  finest 
and  loftiest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sweetest  and  most  urbane, 
sentences  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  purely  personal  elo- 
quence"'— Ruskin  explains  the  value  which  he  himself  placed  upon  the 
Letters.  They  were  written  "with  fully  provoked  zeal,"  and  "expressed 
with  deliberate  precision,"  "within  narrow  limits  of  space  and  time"; 
they  thus  contain,  said  with  "the  best  art  he  had"  at  command,  "the 
indices  of  nearly  everything  he  cared  for  most  deeply." 

Unlike  Ruskin's  other  books  published  after  1871,  Arrows  of  the 
Chace^  being   collected   from    the   newspapers,   was   sent   to   them  for 

1  "The  Public  Letters  of  John  Ruakm"  was  the  title  under  which  Mr.  Wedder- 
bum had  given  a  preliminary  account  of  the  collection  in  the  Omtemporary  Review: 
see  below,  p.  462. 

>  Fiction,  JVnV  and  F(nd,  UL  ;  below,  p.  322. 

'  Athendum,  December  18,  1880 :  see  further  below,  p.  xlvL 
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Dotioe,  and  it  was  fortunate  in  numbmng  Mark  Pattison  among  its 
reriewers.  His  estimate  of  the  book,  given  in  a  signed  article  in  the 
Academy  (February  IS,  1881),  does  not  materially  differ  from  its 
aathorV  He  disputes,  indeed,  Ruskin^s  foible  of  omniscience  ^^from 
foreign  politics  to  domestic  servants,  from  war  to  silk-worms.^  ^^Upon 
srt,  and  all  that  concerns  it,**  he  says,  ^^Mr.  Ruskin,  however  dis* 
potable  opinions  he  may  have  at  times  broached,  stands  unrivalled  as 
a  judge,  an  interpreter,  an  appreciator.  But  he  cannot  claim  the 
flune  deferential  hearing  when  he  qpeaks  of  .  .  .  the  morality  of  field 
^rts,  dress,  female  franchise,  Shakspere,  dramatic  reform,  and  so  on 
ad  k^mUmi.  It  is  not  that  upon  any  of  these  things  Mr.  Ruskin 
may  not  have  something  good  to  say,  but  that  he  cannot  expect  to 
truisfier  to  any  of  these  subjects  the  pmtige  which  his  special  know- 
ledge has  justly  conferred  on  his  opinions  on  art.  •  •  .  When  it  comes 
to  speaking  of  sweeping  crossings,  the  crossing-sweeper  is  sure  to  know 
a  tldng  or  two  which  we  do  not  know.^  Having  entered  this  caveai^ 
Mark  Pattison  goes  on  as  follows: — 

''Bat  what  excellent  things  are  scattered  up  and  down  these  misoel- 
hneous  letters !  *  A  gentleman  would  hew  for  himself  a  log-hut  rather  than 
Hfe  in  modem  houses.'  'You  can't  have  art  where  you  have  smoke  [;  you 
may  have  it  in  hell,  perhi^,  for  the  Devil  is'too  clever  not  to  consume  his 
own  smoke'].  'So  &r  from  wishing  to  give  votes  to  women,  I  would 
fcin  take  them  away  from  most  men.'  'There  is  only  one  way  to  have 
food  servants;  that  is,  to  be  worthy  of  being  well  served'  'Cjood  art 
eumot  be  produced  as  an  investment.  You  cannot  build  a  good  cathedral, 
if  joa  only  build  it  that  you  may  charge  sixpence  for  admission.'  'We 
most  recognise  the  duties  of  governors  before  we  can  elect  the  men  fit  to 
peifonn  them.'  '  While  everybody  shrinks  at  abstract  suggestions  of  there 
being  possible  error  in  a  book  of  Scripture,  your  sensible  English  housewife 
fearleady  rejects  Solomon's  opinion  when  it  runs  slightly  counter  to  her 
own.'^  Such  sparkling  bits  of  aphoristic  wit  and  wisdom  are  scattered  in 
piolbsion  over  these  letters,  even  those  of  which  the  main  tenor  is  para- 
dozica]  or  unpncticaL  Without  attempting  to  deny  that  many  of  the  social 
and  eoooomical  opinions  and  proposals  here  put  forward  are  of  this  un- 
piactical  character,  I  think  the  reader  will  nevertheless  feel  himself  stirred 
and  animated  in  a  way  in  which  more  sober  and  well-considered  sugges- 
tions never  move  him.  Mr.  Ruskin  does  but  feel  more  keenly  than  the 
rest  of  us  those  evils  which  spoil  and  darken  the  wholesomeness  and  beauty 
of  modem  life.  When  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  together, 
there  are  some  spirits  who  feel  the  anguish  too  acutely,  and  cry  out  in  their 

>  For  these  psssagss,  see  Vol.  XVIL  p.  626;  below,  pp*  521,  409;  Vol.  XVIL 
pp.  618,  533  (§  3),  633  (§  4),  621. 
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noble  rage  that  we  hare  but  to  iriU  it  atid  the  etil  will  disappear.  Mr. 
Roikin^  like  other  huiiiaiiitariaii8>  exaggerates  the  power  of  human  skill 
and  energy  to  eope  with  natural  conditions.  .  .  .  But  we  are  quickened 
and  invigorated  for  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  all  engaged  with  the 
misery  of  the  world>  and  the  sluggish  and  the* selfish  may  be  reached 
by  Mr.  Ruskin's  random  arrows  where  homilies  and  exhortations  are  all 
in  yain." 

There  is  a  piece  of  self-criticism  in  Ruskin^s  Preface  on  which 
Mark  Pattison  makes  an  interesting  tiote.  Ruskiu  says  that  in  his 
ealrlier  period,  to  which  most  of  the  Letteri  in  the  original  collection 
beldhged,  he  was  ^*  fonder  of  metaphor,  and  more  fertile  in  siniile,^  and 
"Employed  both  with  franker  truit  in  the  reader^s  intelligence^;  he 
could  then  ^  dismiss  in  six  ^ords  forms  of  krt  on  which  t  shoulcl  now 
{ierhaps  spend  half  a  page  of  analytic  vituperation  ^  (p.  470).  Mark 
P^tisbn's  commeht  is  this: — 

''What  has  happened  to  Mr.  Ruskin — the  drying  up  of  the  richest 
source  of  poetical  expression,  the  power  of  metaphor — ^is  only  what  has 
happened  to  all  men  of  the  gifted  tongue  who  have  lived  long  enough, 
and  to  the  greatest  pOets  most  conspicuously — ^witness  Milton  aild  Words- 
worth. But  wh<>ever  befdre  Ruskin  knew  it  of  himself  and  dated  to  say 
so  ?  The  unfUrtnnate  effect  upon  us  of  aji^eing  is  that  our  feeling  of  the 
etil  of  life,  and  th^  miiBtakes  of  the  managerl  of  atfairs,  continues  to  be 
no  less  intense  than  it  Was  in  our  youth.  While  the  poW^r  Of  venting  bur 
indignation  in  veiled  SareaSUl,  or  flashing  figut^,  is  no  lohger  at  committtd. 
We  are  thus  tempted  to  take  irefuge  in  etptelsiOhs  ot  direct  scorii  and 
contempt,  which  directness  iS  but  thb  sign  and  mktk  of  itltelltecttial  fidluri; 
— failure,  not  in  judgment,  but  in  poWer  of  ifixpteMon;  We  ill  tegiird 
'restoration'  with  horror^  and  are  aghast  at  th^  hato£  it  has  made  atUong 
oUr  antiquities.  Bui  surely  the  cause  of  the  beautifhl  and  th^  venerable 
is  hot  served  by  outbreaks  sucli  as  'All  restoration  is  accui'sed  architects' 
jobbery,  and  will  go  on  as  long  as  they  can  get  their  filthy  br^ad  by  such 
business.'  Another  such  burst  of  splenetic  irritatioh  agaibst  John  Stuart 
Mill  is  only  to  be  palliated  by  the  apology  Which  the  editolr  offers  in  a 
note — viz.,  that  it  occurs  not  iti  a  published  letter  Sent  by  thii  Writer  to 
the  papen,  but  in  a  private  eomihunidLtiOn  tb  a  friend." 

The  greater  part  of  the  Letters  collected  ifa  the  present  volume  belcmg, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  Ruskin's  later  period,  in  which  the  tnood  of 
splenetic  irritatioh  becomes  mote  ftequent.  It  should  be  remembered 
that,  as  his  influence  becalUe  more  widely  ftprbad,  he  was  the  mo^ 
invited  to  express  his  opinion  on  this,  that,  and  the  other  subject. 
Partly  in  good   nature,  and  partly  in   self-confidbnce^  he  was  easily 
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'^drawn,^  and  allowed  himself^  as  he  says  in  one  of  the  Letters,  to 
be  ''plagued  abont  things  in  guieraL""^  That  he  still  wrote  ''with 
folly  iHt>Toked  aeal^  need  not  be  donbted;  but  in  these  latt^  years 
the  stimulas  often  came  from  without,  not  from  within.  In  sndi 
case*  he  would  speed  his  aitow^  sometimes  in  hasty  scorn,  sometimes 
to  tease  at  startle;  There  was  a  great  hubbub  in  the  critical  press 
when,  in  amending  Lord  Avebory's  list  of  the  "Best  Hundred  Books,^ 
Roskin  '^pat  his  pen  Uottesquely  ^  through  the  name  of  Gibbon. 
Solemn  critics  informed  Ruskin  that  "to  omit  Gibbon  is  to  leare  a 
gap  in  your  knowledge  of  the  history  ol  the  world  which  nothii^  else 
cui  fill*'  As  if  Ruskin  Irere  not  aware  of  that  foct!  He  kne#  his 
Gibbon  wdl,  and  had  annotated  it  page  by  page.  He  quarried  from 
the  marrellous  mine  freely;  but  he  was  not  going  to  abstain  from  his 
fling  at  Gibbon^s  epithets,  nor  was  he  persuaded  that  eyery  book 
indispensable  to  a  scholar  is  necessarily  to  be  included  among  the 
idection  for  a  general  reader.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Ruskin^s  explosions 
of  opinion  are  personal,  sincere,  and  therefore  interesting  to  any 
student  of  his  life  and  work. 

They  are,  also,  seldom  expressed  except  with  characteristic  tigour 
or  felicity.  The  later  letters  are,  as  we  have  seen,  often  more  hasty, 
and,  as  Ruskin  says,  less  rich  in  metaphor  than  the  earlier.  But  his 
art  of  expression  is  still  there.  It  is  noteworthy  that  of  the  "  spark- 
Uog  bits  of  aphoristic  wit  and  wisdom^  quoted  by  Mark  Pattison,  a 
&ir  proportion  comes,  in  fact,  from  letters  of  the  later  period  of 
Ruakin*8  style;  and  the  list  mi^t  be  extended  fit>m  other  letters 
ktor  still,  whidi  wore  not  before  Pattisoli  at  the  time;  How  happy^ 
fer  instance,  is  his  rale  for  critics — to  "praise  the  living  and  be  just 
to  HxR  dead^  (p.  009);  Cft  Ink  satire  upon  those  who  "think  to  refresh 
tfaemsdves  from  the  foundry  by  picnic  in  a  lime-kiln  *"  (p.  571).  His 
description  of  the  Derbyshh^  glens  is  a^  viTid  as  anything  he  ever 
wrote  (p.  67S).  His  excursions  into  politics  were  random;  but  he  put 
very  happily  some  facts  about  Ireland  which  professional  politicians  ab 
not  always  remember  (p.  58S);  and  the  bitterness  of  his  diatribes 
against  the  moral  standards  and  mechanism  of  the  age  is  often  re* 
deemed  by  the  finished  art  in  the  vituperation  (see,  e^^  some  phrases 
on  pp.  594,  604).  One  likes  to  think  that  even  in  his  moments  of 
gres^t  anger  and  seeming  despair,  he  had  the  craftsman^s  or  the 
sw<Mtinnan'*s  pleasure  in  a  sentence  well  pieced  or  a  blow  deftly  strack. 


1886. 


^  See  Mow,  p.  59a 

*  "Raskin's  Jadgmsnt  of  Gibbon  and  Darwin,"  in  tbe  New  Yoric  OrUie^  May  1, 
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His  old  friend,  Dr.  John  Brown,  was  of  that  conviction.  *<  You  must 
have  pleasure  sometimes  in  your  work,^  he  wrote,  *^  though  fierce 
indignation  not  seldom  lacerates  your  heart.  Did  you  not  like  that 
sentence  beginning  ^A  shepherd  maid^  and  ending  with  ^the  ruins 
of  the  world*? ^  Dr.  Brown  was  writing  of  a  passage  in  The  BiUe 
of  Amiens;^  but  a  like  felicity,  or  force,  of  language  appears  on  many 
a  page  of  the  Jrrowsy  and  habitual  energy  of  diction,  as  has  been  well 
said,*  was  ^^  never  yet  practised  by  a  melancholy  man,  and  must  have 
armed  Ruskin  himself,  indignant,  insurgent,  menacing,  against  that 
profounder  calamity,  sadness."*^ 

Very  few  are  the  pages  of  this  collection  from  which  things  as  good 
could  not  be  culled.  The  verdict  of  another  critic  of  the  original 
Arrows  of  the  Chace  may  be  given : — 

''There  is  not  a  letter  in  the  book  of  which  it  can  be  said  that  it  is 
not  interesting ;  not  one  but  is  distinguished  by  some  notable  feature,  as  a 
touch  of  fine  and  pleasant  wit,  or  a  stout  stroke  of  satire,  or  a  piece  of 
wisdom  nobly  thought  and  luminously  phrased,  or  a  passage  of  sonorous 
and  splendid  rhetoric,  or  a  fling  of  whimsical  temper.  To  follow  their 
author  through  his  many  moods  of  irony  and  reproof,  of  indignation  and 
of  calm,  of  fun  and  suggestiveness  and  scorn,  is  an  intellectual  exercise 
not  only  as  agreeable  as  can  be  imagined,  but  as  serviceable  also.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  much  to  say,  and  he  knows  so  well  how  to  say  it  that  people 
are  apt  to  value  his  sayings  even  more  for  their  manner's  sake  than  for 
the  sake  of  their  matter.  It  is  the  common  lot  of  most  of  those  who  deal 
in  prose  to  be  either  useful  at  the  expense  of  beauty,  or  ornamental  at 
the  cost  of  serviceableness.  With  Mr.  Ruskin  it  is  otherwise.  To  him 
the  instrument  of  prose  is  lyre  and  axe,  is  lamp  and  trowel,  is  a  brush  to 
paint  with  and  a  sword  to  slay,  in  one.  A  great  artist  in  speech,  he  is 
a  working  exemplification  of  the  theory  which  holds  that  English  prose 
is  of  no  particular  epoch,  but  that  in  all  its  essentials,  and  allowing  fi>r  the 
influence  of  current  fashions  of  speech,  it  is  one  and  the  same  thing  with 
Shakespeare  and  with  Addison,  with  Bunyan  and  with  Burice,  with  Browne 
and  Bacon,  and  with  Carlyle  and  Sterne.  There  are  few  manners  in  litera- 
ture at  once  so  affluent  and  so  subtie,  so  capable  and  so  full  of  refinement, 
as  that  of  the  author  of  Modem  Painiers,  The  reason  why  it  is  felt  to  be 
so  is,  we  take  it,  that  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  fact,  is  not  only  great  as  a  writer, 
but  great  as  an  intelligence  and  as  a  man.  To  a  mind  extraordinarily 
vigorous   yet   subtle,  to  an    imagination   unwontedly  rich    and  vivid  and 

1  Chapter  ii  §  4  (Vol.  XXXTTT.  p.  55) :  see  Letters  qf  Dr.  John  Bntmi,  1907, 
p.  276. 

*  In  a  review  of  Brown's  letters,  in  the  Athenaum. 
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iplendid,  he  adds  tlie  predons  attributes  of  a  noble  heart,  a  sweet  and 
earnest  tempar,  and  a  boundless  goodwill.  These  attributes  are  perceived 
in  his  work  and  impart  to  it,  however  questionable  its  aim  and  however 
dufaitable  its  conclusions^  a  certain  fine  and  human  qualitj  of  reality, 
which  is  one  secret  of  its  j[Nrodigious  force."  ^ 

Whether  this  estimate  be  accepted  or  not,  it  is  of  historical  interest 
in  this  edition  of  Ruskin^s  Works  as  marking  the  assured  place  which 
be  had  now  won  for  himself  from  a  leading  critical  organ,  at  one  time 
very  grudging  to  his  literary  claims. 

Hie  arrangement  of  the  Letters  in  the  present  collection  is,  in 
accordance  with  the  general  rule  of  the  edition,  chronological ;  but  the 
chronological  list  of  contents  at  the  b^inning  of  the  volume  (p.  xi.) 
is  supplemented  by  another  in  which  the  Letters  are  grouped  together 
under  their  several  subjects  (p.  475).  The  list  of  subjects  is,  as  Ruskin 
says,  a  sort  of  index  to  his  interests,  and  most  of  them  have  been 
dealt  with  more  elaborately  in  earlier  volumes.  Among  the  hobbies 
which  the  Letters  illustrate  is  chess.  From  his  boyhood  to  the  verge 
of  extreme  old  age,  he  was  a  great  lover  of  the  game.  An  attentive 
reader  mi^t  have  guessed  as  much  from  analogies  drawn  from  chess 
in  Ruskin^s  books,  and  occasional  references  to  masters  of  the  game.* 
He  himself  played,  says  a  friend,  ^  with  great  rapidity  and  considerable 
brilliancy.  At  one  time  he  was  a  constant  visitor  to  the  Maskelyne 
and  Cooke  entertainment,  where  on  at  least  one  occasion  he  took  a 
hand  in  the  rubber  with  *  Psycho  ^;  and  whenever  a  new  chess-playing 
automaton  made  a  public  appearance  he  would  endeavour  to  try  con- 
elusions  with  it.  Indeed,  it  was  a  matter  of  pride  to  him  that  he  had 
obtained  more  than  one  victory  over  the  famous  Mephisto  at  the  time 
when  it  was  performing  at  the  Crystal  Palace  with  considerable  iclat.'"* 
He  was  a  Vice-President  of  the  British  Chess  Association,  and  **  en- 
dowed the  national  tournaments  with  a  set  of  his  works — a  prize  much 
coveted  by  the  competitors  and  valued  by  the  winners.^*  Ruskin  was 
impatient,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  letters  in  this  volume,  with 
an  opponent  who  did  not  play  quickly.  The  squares  on  Ruskin^s  own 
board  were  coloured  red  and  green.  He  was  fond  also  of  playing  by 
correspondence;   Mr.  Macdonald,  the  drawing-master  of  his  school  at 

>  Athefutum,  December  18,  1880.    The  reviewer  was  W.  E.  Henley. 
«  See  Vol.  VI.  p.  85;  Vol.  Xm.  pp.  269,  272 ;  Vol.  XIX.  p.  466 ;  Vol.  XXXH. 
p.  492. 

*  John  RuMn^  by  M.  H.  Spielmann,  p.  150.  Ckmipare  a  letter  to  C.  R  Norton 
of  Felwiiary  15,  1874  (Vol.  XXXVII.). 

*  From  the  Chess  Colamn  of  the  Wutmhuier  Gazette,  January  27,  1900. 
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Oxford,  was  often  his  antagomst  in  that  sort.^    His  library  contained 
a  corner  of  books  on  the  subject  (see  below,  p.  699). 

The  mantacripi  of  Ruskin^s  public  letters,  which  were  sent  to  the 
press,  is  naturally  not  available;  but  he  often  took  great  pains  with 
their  composition,  and  rough  drafts  of  some  of  them  are  contained  in 
his  note-books.  Two  pages  from  these  are  given  in  facsimile,  pp.  498, 
501 ;  whilst  his  "  blottesque  ^  emendation  of  Lord  Avebury's  list  of  the 
^^Best  Hundred  Books  ^  is  reproduced  from  the  PaO  Mall  Gazette 
(p.  683). 


**RUSKINIANA'* 

The  last  P^rt  of  this  volume  i^  devqted  tp  a  collection  of  Rus- 
kinicfna. 

The  first  section  of  these  contains  Reports  of  various  lectures  or 
Addresses  which  have  not  be^en  inpluded  in  previpus  voluip^  (pp.  627- 

These  are  followed  by  the  EpUaphs  which  Ruskin  composed  for 
monuments  to  his  friend  and  pupil,  Prince  Leop^Ui  (Duke  of  Alb^y), 
and  to  his  friend  and  tutor,  the  Rev.  Osf>ori^e  Qordon  (pp.  647,  648). 

The  next  section  collects  a  number  of  Circulars  a^d  Notices  issued 
at  various  times  by  Ruskin  (pp.  651-656). 

The  fourth  section  (pp.  659-676)  brings  together  frpm  various  soiurces 
a  number  of  Cofiversations  with  Ruskin  which  have  been  recorded  in 
print. 

In  the  following  septipns  we  enter,  as  it  were,  into  Ruskin^s  study 
and  library.  His  Note-books  and  Diaries  are  very  voluminous,  and  it 
has  been  thought  th^t  some  typical  extracts  frpm  the  former  might 
be  interesting.  No  author  has  preached  more  usefully  than  Ruskin  on 
the  duty  of  careful  reading,  and  the  Notes  here  given  show  him  at 
prance,  reading,  marking,  learning,  and  inwardly  digesting.  To  the 
constancy  of  hi^  Bible  studies,  repeated  reference  has  been  made  in 
the  Introductions  tp  these  volume^;  while  the  references  supplied 
under  the]  text  show  how  the  language  of  the  Bible  mingled  perpetually 
with  his  thoughts.  The  Notes  on  the  Bible,  printed  in  this  volume 
(pp.  679-688),  are  samples  of  studies  of  the  kind  which  occiu:  in 
almost  all  his  note-books  and  diaries.  ^^  Once  in  his  rooms  at  Oxford,^^ 
says  Mr.  Collingwood,*  "I  remember  getting  into  a  difficulty  about 
the  correct  quotation  of  some  passage.    ^Haven^t  you  a  concordance?^ 

1  See  Vol  XXL  p.  xxvi. 
'  Ruikin  Relics,  p.  211. 
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I  msked.  ^Fm  tshamed  to  say  I  have,^  he  said.  I  did  not  quite 
imdentand  him.  ^Well,^  he  explained,  'yoa  and  I  oughWt  to  need 
CrodenP^  Koskin,  it  is  safe  to  say,  seldom  found  the  need.  He 
habttually  quoted  from  memory;  and  it  is  yeiy  rarely  that,  in  editing 
these  volumes,  we  have  found  bis  moncNry  even  at  trivial  feult  Together 
with  the  Bible,  Ruskin  made  constant,  and  generally  a  daily,  study 
of  some  Greek  or  Latin  author,  or  of  Dante;  and  here,  again,  he 
snnotitpd  as  he  read.^  The  Notes  cm  the  PbUui  of  Aristophanes 
(pp.  6B8-09OX  which  he  read  in  1858  (as  he  tells  us  m  Pmteriia^\ 
show  the  manner  in  ^ich  he  tead.  His  selection  of  English  titles 
for  the  Odes  of  Horace  is  added  (pp.  690-694X  together  with  a  few 
■otes  for  his  intended  commentary,  already  mentioned.' 

An  account  of  JBuMh's  lAbnuy  follows  (pp.  607-702),  and  this 
is  suppfemented  by  such  of  his  MargmaBa  (pp.  708-709)  as  have 
found  their  way  into  print,  together  with  a  few  additions. 

Next  comes  a  section  of  Buskiniana  devoted  to  a  collection  of 
penonal  Anecdotes  (pp.  718-7S2X  Obiter  Dicta  (pp.  7SS-7S7),  and 
Mimdkmem  (pp.  798,  789). 

Onoe  whoi  his  talk  was  rathar  confidential,  Mr.  Collingwood  said, 
«« Never  mind,  Fkn  not  Boswell  taking  notes.""  ^I  think,*  he  replied, 
**jou  might  do  worse  1""^  Ruskin  had  many  note*takers  among  his 
friends,  disciples,  and  casual  acquaintances.  For  many  years  Kuskiniana, 
of  any  sort,  were  accounted  ^^good  copy"*  by  the  newspapers;  and 
few  authors  have  had  their  sayings  and  doings  so  minutely  chronicled. 
This  section  of  oiur  volume  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive.  Many 
additional  pages  would  have  been  required  for  the  inclusion  of  every 
story,  reminiscence,  and  casual  remark  which  has  appeared  in  print  in 
connexion  with  Ruskin.  Rut  it  is  believed  that  this  edition  includes, 
either  in  the  present  coUection  or  in  other  volumes,  all  the  Ruskiniana 
that  are  of  any  interest  or  throw  any  light  on  the  author"s  character. 

Finally,  the  text  of  various  addresses  presented  to  Ruskin  is  added 
(pp.  788-785). 

The  iOustraiione  in  the  volume  remain  to  be  noticed.  The  Jrontid' 
piece  is  a  jdiotograph,  by  H.  R.  Rarraud,  of  Ruskin.     It  is  one  of  the 

>  He  made  siniilsr  entries  in  his  note-books  on  Homer,  Pindar,  Plato,  Xeuophon, 
FuiflouM,  l^yj,  Pliny.  ADaljses  of  Dante  and  indices  of  topics  are  frequent  in 
theiL  He  kept  also  a  series  of  note-books  in  which  he  nc^ed  passages  in  the 
rl—irs  or  other  aathors  imder  diiferent  headings.  There  is  thus  a  "Topics" 
book,  a  ''Myth"  book,  a  ''PhMses"  book,  and  a  '* Grammar**  book. 

«  VoL  iiL  §  gg  (VoL  XXXV.). 

s  VoL  XX  XIII.  p.  zxiiL 

•  Bmskm  ReHet,  p.  11. 
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photographs  to  which  Ruskin  refers  below  (p.  562)  as  ^the  first  that 
expressed  what  good  or  character  there  is  in  me  for  my  own  work.^ 

The  illustrations  to  T%e  Siorm^Cbmd  (Plates  I.  and  11.)  have  been 
mentioned  already  (p.  xxvii.).  The  others  are  introduced  to  illustrate 
various  passages  in  the  Letters  or  Conversations.  Ruskin's  drawing  of 
Warwick  Castle  (Plate  III.)  was  made  in  1847;  it  is  m  sepia  (18x2iH> 
The  Plate  (IV.)  of  Studies  in  the  Grotesque  was  etched  for  him  by 
Greorge  Cruikshank,  and  was  perhaps  intended  for  use  in  Stones  of 
Venicej  where  two  of  the  figures  were  separately  used;  for  further 
particulars,  see  p.  666.  In  connexion  with  Ruskin^s  defence  of  the 
Lake  Country,  an  early  drawing  (1888)  of  a  well-known  spot,  Watend- 
lath  Tarn,  is  introduced  (Plate  V.);  it  is  in  pencil  (SixlOi).  The 
drawing  of  Folkestone  done  in  1849  in  pen  and  sepia  (11x18) — 
Plate  VI. — shows  the  place  in  the  old  days  which  Ruskin  remembered 
and  regretted  (pp.  610,  678).  These  two  drawings,  and  that  of 
Warwick  Castle,  are  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  B.  B.  Macgeorge,  of 
Glasgow,  by  whose  kindness  they  are  here  reproduced.  The  last 
Plate  (Vn.)  shows  the  piece  oi  faience  which  in  Ruskin^s  later  years 
occupied  the  central  position  over  the  mantelpiece  in  his  study;  he 
attributed  it  to  Luca  della  Robbia,  but  Mr.  Fairfax  Murray,  who 
obtained  the  piece  for  him,  assigned  it  to  Andrea  (p.  666). 

E.  T.  C 
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[BMofrmpkaeml  Ncie.—ThB  book  entitled  The  Stmrm-CUmd  qf  the  NineteeiUk 
Omtefy  WIS  first  written  for  two  lectures  delirered  at  the  London  Institn- 
tkm  on  Fefamsiy  4  and  11,  1884. 

Tlie  first  lectare  was  fiilly  reported  in  the  Timm  of  Fehniary  5,  1884, 
and  in  the  PmO  Matt  GoMeite  of  the  same  date  (by  Mr.  CookX  and  less 
folly  in  several  other  newspapers  (e.g.,  the  Standard),  The  second  lectnre, 
whidi  it  had  been  nnderstood  was  to  be  only  a  repetition  of  the  first, 
was  not  reported.  The  first  lecture  was  also  folly  reported  (by  Mr. 
Wedderbnm)  in  the  Art  Journal  of  April  1884,  N.S.  No.  40,  pp.  105- 
106 ;  and  this  report  was  illostrated  by  woodcuts,  made  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper 
from  Mr.  Severn's  enlargements  of  Roskin's  dnwings.  In  the  Art  Joumai 
the  titles  of  the  ''Sunset  at  Abbeville **  (now  Fig.  1  on  Plate  I.)  and  the 
Heme-Hin  Sunset  (Fig.  5  on  Rate  II.)  were  transposed.  ITiese  woodcuts 
are  given  in  the  present  edition.  A  very  fow  copies  ci  them  were  printed 
•epantely  for  binding  up  with  the  edition  of  The  8tarm-Chud  next  described. 

ISSUE  IN  PARTS 

The  lednrea  were  first  issaed  in  two  Furts,  small  ^[oartOy  in  May  1884, 
9000  copies  of  each  being  printed. 

Pmt  /.—The  title-page  was  as  given  here  (p.  3),  exeept  that  instead 
ef  the  rose  there  was  ''Lecture  L"  On  the  reverse  was  the  imprint, 
"Printed  by  |  Hanll,  Watson,  and  Viney,  limited,  |  London  and  Ayles- 
bvj."    FtfAc^  pp^  iiL-vL ;  Lecture,  pp.  1-03. 

Issued  in  buk-edoured  paper  wnqipers,  with  the  title-page  (enclesed  in 
a  plain  ruled  frame)  reproduced  upon  the  front  On  this  tiUe-page  the 
date  "itonrfey,  Fahrmnf  4tk"  was  added  below  "Lectuie  I." 

PmH  //.^The  title-page  was  as  before,  except  for  the  words  "Lecture  II. 
I  Jfonidf,  February  lltk,"  On  the  reverse  was  the  imprint,  "Printed  by 
Hanll,  Watson  &  Viney,  Limited,  London  and  Aylesbury."  A  half-title 
pseceded  the  title-page.  '^ Lecture  D.,"  pp.  65-142;  half-tiUe  "Index," 
p.  143;  Index  (by  Mr.  Wedderbum),  145-162  (with  the  imprint  repeated 
at  the  foot  of  p.  152).  Title-page  and  Contents  to  the  complete  work 
were  stitched  in  at  the  end  of  the  Put 

Issued  as  before ;  the  words  "iVioe  Three  SkiOmfe  the  Two  Lectures.  | 
(Net  sold  separately)"  being  added  below  the  frame. 

ISSUB  IN  VOLUME  FORM 

This  may  still  be  called  Ftrei  Bdkhm,  as  it  was  SMide  up  of  remainder 

of  tiie  separate  Pkrts. 
The  title-page  is  as  here  given  (p.  3) ;  on  the  reverse  is  the  imprint. 
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''  Printed  by  |  Hazelly  Watson^  and  Viney,  limitad,  |  London  and  Aylaa- 
bury."  The  half-title  and  title-page  are  not  counted  in  the  pagination. 
Contenta,  p.  i. ;  Prefiwe^  pp.  iii.-vL 

laraed  in  green  or  brown  eloth  boarda,  lettered  aeroaa  the  back :  **  Roaldn 
I  Storm  I  Oond  |  1884."    Price  4t.  6d.    The  edition  is  still  current 

An  unauthorised  Amerietm  edition  was  issaed  at  60  cents. 

Bemewi  of  the  first  lecture  were  nnmeroos.  See,  for  instance,  the 
8t.  Jamo9*9  OoMotte,  Febmary  5;  Daily  Nemiy  February  6,  1884  (noticed 
by  Ruskin,  p.  77X  August  8,  1884;  Standard,  February  6;  WkUokaU 
Beoiew,  February  7  (''Sin  and  the  Weather");  Knowledge,  February  8, 
1884  (roL  vL  p.  81);  World,  February  13,  1884. 

A  note  in  the  Worki  (Febmary  20,  1884)  sUtes  that  Ruskin,  ''on  the 
second  delivery  of  his  lecture,  inadrerteutly  raised  a  perfect  storm-cloud 
of  hisses  and  applause  by  speaking  of  tiie  mountain  which  fiM^es  his 
residence  at  Coniston  aa  tiie  grand  'Old  Man.'  When  the  tumult  had 
subsided,  the  lecturer  rebuked  his  audience  (amongst  whom  was  Miss 
Gladstone)  for  their  display  of  feeling ;  but  he  was  unable  to  eradicate  the 
conAision  firom  their  minds;  and  when  he  came  ({  86)  to  describe  the 
grand  Old  Man  as  looking  quite  frantic,  hb  added  'I  mean  the  mountain' 
was  only  just  in  time  to  save  a  second  outburst" 


In  the  present  edition,  the  sections  have  been  numbered. 

The  words  Lecture  L  and  the  date  have  been  added  on  p.  8.  And 
the  date  on  p.  42. 

Ruskin^s  references  in  Lecture  I.  to  Notes  in  Lecture  II.  were  numerical 
«<1"  to  "19,"  but  the  references  to  Notes  17  (in  {  21)  and  20  (in  §  38) 
were  omitted.  In  this  edition  references  to  the  Note,  section,  and  page 
are  given ;  and  similarly  in  the  Notes  (in  Lecture  II.),  references  back  to 
the  several  pages  in  Lecture  I.  are  given,  and  occasionally  the  words 
commented  upon  (which  Ruskin  in  his  text  did  not  always  quote)  are 
supplied. 

A  few  typographical  errors  in  the  Greek  in  f|  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  cor- 
rected; and  references  to  Ruskin's  other  books  have  been  adjusted  to 
the  present  edition.  In  {  57,  line  2,  "atmosphere"  is  a  correction  for 
"atmospheric";  and  in  {66  "On  the  Change,"  etc,  a  correction  for 
"On  the  Changes."] 


PREFACE 

Th£  fdlowmg  lectures,  drawn  up  under  the  pressure  of 
mon  imparatiYe  and  quite  otherwise  directed  work,^  contain 
many  passages  which  stand  in  need  of  support,  and  some, 
I  do  not  doubt,  more  or  less  of  correcticm,  which  I  always 
pfefer  to  receive  opaJy  from  the  better  knowledge  of 
friends,  after  setting  down  my  own  impressions  of  the 
matter  in  deamess  as  far  as  they  reach,  than  to  guard 
myself  against  by  submitting  my  manuscript,  before  publi- 
cation, to  annotators  whose  stricture  or  suggestion  I  might 
often  fed  pain  in  refusing,  yet  hesitation  in  admitting. 

But  though  thus  hastily,  and  to  some  extent  incautiously* 
thrown  into  form,  the  statements  in  the  text  are  founded 
oa  patient  and,  in  all  essential  particulars,  accurately  re- 
coftkd  observations  of  the  sky,  during  fifty  years  of  a  life 
ci  sditude  and  leisure;  and  in  all  tiiey  contain  of  what 
may  seem  to  the  reader  questionable,  or  astonishing,  are 
guardedly  and  absolutely  true. 

In  many  of  the  reports  given  by  the  daily  press,  my 
assertion  of  radical  change,  during  recent  years,  in  weather 
aspect  was  scouted  as  imaginary,  or  insane.  I  am  indeed, 
every  day  of  my  yet  spared  life,  more  and  more  grateful 
that  my  mind  is  capable  of  imaginative  vision,  and  liable 
to  the  noble  dangers  of  delusion  which  separate  the  specu- 
lative intellect  of  humanity  from  the  dreamless  instinct  of 
brutes:  but  I  have  been  able,  during  all  active  work,  to 
use  or  refuse  my  power  of  contemplative  imagination,  with 
as  easy  command  of  it  as  a  physicist's  of  his  telescope :  the 
times  of  morbid  are  just  as  easily  distinguished  by  me  from 

*  TSmmeiy,  the  poblication  of  the  Oxford   leeturet  €tn   The  Art  qf  Bngkmd, 

Vol  xxxm.] 
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those  of  healthy  vision,  as  by  men  of  ordinary  faculty 
dream  from  waking;  nor  is  there  a  single  fact  stated  ia 
the  following  pages  which  I  have  not  verified  with  a 
chemist's  analysis,  and  a  geometer's  precision. 

The  first  lecture  is  printed,  with  only  addition  here  and 
there  of  an  elucidatory  word  or  phrase,  precisely  as  it  was 
given  on  the  4th  February.  In  repeating  it  on  the  11th, 
I  amplified  several  passages,  and  substituted  for  the  con- 
cluding one,  which  had  been  printed  with  accuracy  in  most 
of  the  leading  journals,  some  observations  which  I  thought 
calculated  to  be  of  more  general  iaterest.  To  these,  with 
the  additions  in  the  first  text,  I  have  now  prefixed  a  few 
explanatory  notes,  to  which  numeral  references  are  given  in 
the  pages  they  explain,  and  have  arranged  the  fragments 
in  connection  clear  enough  to  allow  of  their  being  read 
with  ease  as  a  second  Lecture. 

Hbrni  Hill»  18<A  Marckj  1884. 


THE    STORM-CLOUD    OF    THE 
NINETEENTH   CENTURY 

LECTURE   I 

(DeSvered  on  Fehrmofy  4,  1884) 

1.  Li£T  me  first  assure  my  audience  that  I  have  no  arriere 
pensiSt  in  the  title  chosen  for  this  lecture.  I  might,  indeed, 
have  meant,  and  it  would  have  been  only  too  like  me  to 
mean,  any  number  of  things  by  such  a  title ; — ^but,  to-qight, 
I  mean  simply  what  I  have  said,  and  propose  to  bring  to 
your  notice^  a  series  of  cloud  j^^iomena,  ^diich,  so  £ur  as 
I  can  weigh  existing  evidence,  are  peculiar  to  our  own 
times;  yet  which  have  not  hitherto  received  any  special 
notice  or  descripti<m  from  meteorologists. 

2.  So  &r  as  the  existing  evidence,  I  say,  of  former 
literature  can  be  interjMreted,  the  storm-cloud — or  more 
accurately  {dague-doud,  for  it  is  not  always  stormy — ^which 
I  am  about  to  describe  to  you,  never  was  se^i  but  by  now 
living,  or  bUely  living  eyes.  It  is  not  yet  twenty  years 
that  this — I  may  well  call  it,  wonderful— cloud  has  been, 
in  its  essence,  recognizable.  There  is  no  description  of  it, 
90  fiur  as  I  have  read,  by  any  ancient  observer.  Neither 
Homer  nw  Virgil,  neither  Aristophanes  nor  Horace,  ac* 
knowledge  any  such  clouds  among  those  compelled  by 
Jove  Chaucer  has  no  word  of  th^n,  nor  Dante;*  Milton 
nooe,  ncnr  Thomson.  In  modem  times,  Scott,  Wordsworth, 
and  Byron  are  alike  unconscious  of  them;  and  the  most 
observant  and  descriptive  of  scientific  mai,  De  Saussure, 

*  [HcffCL  m  alwaja,  a  eoomriaoo  of  ih9  final  tnt  witk  its  Mrlte  ttagw  tlioirt 
Rwkni'a  rhiatwiing  iipflo  raviskm.  The  prooft  read :  '^ .  .  .  bring  to  yonr  notice 
BO  pictorial  ima|(et  of  political  gloom,  bot  only  a  aeriea  .  .  .**] 

<^pee  Note  1 ;  below,  §  41,  p.  42.] 
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is  utterly  silent  eonceming  them.  Taking  up  the  traditions 
of  air  from  the  year  before  Scott's  death,  I  am  able,  by 
my  own  constant  and  close  observation,  to  certify  you 
that  in  the  forty  following  years  (1881  to  1871  approxi- 
mately— ^for  the  phenomena  in  question  came  on  gradually) 
— ^no  such  clouds  as  these  are,  and  are  now  often  for 
months  without  intermission,  were  ever  seen  in  the  skies 
of  England,  France,  or  Italy. 

8.  In  those  old  days,  when  weather  was  fine,  it  was 
luxuriously  fine;  when  it  was  bad — it  was  often  abomin- 
ably bad,  but  it  had  its  fit  of  temper  and  was  done  with  it 
— ^it  didn't  sulk  for  three  months  without  letting  you  see  the 
sun, — ^nor  send  you  one  cyclone  inside  out,  every  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  another  outside  in,  every  Monday  morning. 

In  fine  weather  the  sky  was  either  blue  or  clear  in  its 
light;  the  clouds,  either  white  or  golden,  adding  to,  not 
abating,  the  lustre  of  the  sky.  In  wet  weather,  there 
were  two  different  species  of  clouds, — ^those  of  beneficent 
rain,  which  for  distinction's  sake  I  will  call  the  non-electric 
rain-cloud,  and  those  of  storm,  usually  charged  highly  with 
electricity.  The  beneficent  rain-cloud  was  indeed  often  ex- 
tremely dull  and  grey  for  days  together,  but  gracious  never- 
theless, felt  to  be  doing  good,  and  often  to  be  delightful 
after  drought ;  capable  also  of  the  most  exquisite  colouring, 
under  certain  conditions ;  ^  and  continually  traversed  in  clear- 
ing by  the  rainbow: — and,  secondly,  the  storm-cloud,  always 
majestic,  often  dazzlingly  beautij^,  and  felt  also  to  be 
beneficent  in  its  own  way,  affecting  the  mass  of  the  air 
with  vital  agitation,  and  purging  it  from  the  impurity  of 
all  morbific  elements. 

4.  In  the  entire  system  of  the  Firmament,  thus  seen 
and  understood,  there  appeared  to  be,  to  all  the  thinkei:s 
of  those  ages,  the  incontrovertible  and  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  a  Divine  Power  in  creation,  which  had  fitted,  as 
the  air  for  human  breath,  so  the  clouds  for  human  sight 
and  nourishment; — ^the  Father  who  was  in  heaven  feeding 

^  [See  Note  2;  $  42,  ^  48.] 
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day  by  day  the  souls  of  His  chikbren  with  marvels,  and 
satisfying  tJiem  with  Inread,  and  so  filling  their  hearts  with 
food  and  gladness.^ 

Thar  hearts^  you  will  observe,  it  is  said,  not  merely 
their  bellies, — or  indeed  not  at  all,  in  this  sense,  thdr 
bdlies — but  the  heart  itself,  with  its  blood  for  this  life, 
and  its  foith  for  the  next.  The  opposition  between  this 
idea  and  the  notions  of  our  own  time  may  be  more  accu- 
rately expressed  by  modification  of  the  Greek  than  of  the 
English  sentence.    The  old  Greek  is — 

fillipg  with  meat,  and  dieerfulness,  our  hearts. 
The  modem  Greek  should  be — 

ifiwwXiff  avifiou  kqu  aif>po<rwiis  rais  yarrepa^  ifiAf. 
filling  with  wind,  and  foolishness,  our  stomachs. 

5.  You  will  not  think  I  waste  your  time  in  giving  you 
two  <^<>«lin^l  examples  of  the  sort  of  evidence  which  the 
higher  forms  of  literature  fomish  respecting  the  doud- 
phenomaia  of  former  times. 

When,  in  the  close  of  my  lecture  on  landscape  last  year 
at  Oxford,*  I  spoke  of  stationary  clouds  as  distinguished 
from  passiqg  ones,  s<Hne  blockheads  wrote  to  the  papers  to 
say  that  clouds  never  were  stationary.*  Those  foolish  letters 
were  so  far  useful  in  causing  a  friend  to  write  me  the 
pretty  one  I  am  about  to  read  to  you,  quoting  a  passage 
about  douds  in  Homer  which  I  had  myself  never  noticed, 
tiiou^  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  its  kind  in  the  lUad. 
In    the   fifth    book,   after  the   truce   is    broken,   and    the 

[Ads  nv.  17J 


'  gee  AH  9f  Eitgimnd,  §  191  (Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  392).] 

<  iTht  refoence  is  to  some  eorretpondence  m  the  PaU  MoU  OmMettt,  widch 
Mkmei  its  r^wrt  of  Roskin't  rizth  leeture  oa  The  Art  iif  EmglamL  Sir  Robert 
BndiiiMn  (Noirember  81)^  in  an  interesting  letter  (heeded  ''Oonds,  Poets,  and 
Funten*^  sud  that  ''Mr.  Rnskin  nerer  saw,  other  than  in  iuMgination,  a  fiur- 
wfther  ckMid  remain  motioiiksBy''  and  cited  AmUmjf  mmd  Cletfpaira,  Aet  ir*  sc  12. 
Aiwu^it^  correspondent  C  V  November  24)  referred  to  ''Mr.  Ruskin's  extnM>rdi- 
-  '  doods."] 
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tggresscnr  Trojans  are  roshing  to  the  cmset  in  a  tumult  of 
damour  and  diarge.  Homer  says  that  the  Greeks^  abiding 
them,  *' stood  like  clouds."  My  correspondent,  giving  the 
passage,  writes  as  follows:—^ 

''SiR^ — Last  winter  when  I  was  at  Ajacdo^  I  was  one  day  reading 
Homer  bj  the  open  window^  and  eame  upon  the  lines— 

'AXX'  l/uKVOV,  V€<f>€X.'Qa'iv  ioiK^tis,  as  T€  KpovCiav 
Nip^euriyf  fc-Ttytrfv  cir^  dKfiov6Xouriy  opetnny, 
'ArptfMLs,  o^'  €{iSfjyn  fiivos  Bopcao  Kal  dXAotv 
Zaxf»J(av  a.v€fui)v,  otr€  vc^ca  crxK^cvra 
Hvoigciv  XiyvfyQO'i  BianrKiSvao'iv  oerrcs* 
^Qa-  Aavaol  T/ocHas  /icvov  e/AircSov,  ov8i  ^j3ovro»^ 

'But  thej  stood^  like  the  cl«uds  which  the  Son  of  Kronos  establishes  in 
ealm  upon  the  mountains^  motionless,  when  the  rage  of  the  North  and  of 
all  the  fiery  winds  is  asleep.'  As  I  finished  these  lines,  I  raised  my  eyes, 
and  looking  across  the  gulf,  saw  a  long  line  of  clouds  resting  on  uie  top 
of  its  hills.  The  day  was  windless,  and  there  they  stayed,  hour  after  hour, 
without  any  stir  or  motion.  I  remember  how  I  was  delighted  at  the  time, 
and  have  often  since  that  day  thought  on  the  beauty  and  the  truthfulness 
of  Homer's  simile. 

''Perhaps  this  little  fact  may  interest  you,  at  a  time  when  you  are 
attacked  for  your  description  of  clouds. 

"I  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

«G.  B.  HiLL."« 

6.  With  this  bit  of  noonday  from  Homer,  I  will  read 
you  a  sunset  and  a  sunrise  from  Byron.  That  will  enough 
express  to  you  the  scope  and  sweep  of  all  glorious  litera- 
ture, from  the  orient  of  Greece  herself  to  the  death  of  the 
last  Englishman  who  loved  her/  I  will  read  you  from 
Sardanapalus  the  address  of  the  Chaldean  priest   Beleses 

»  [Iliad,  T.  522-527.] 

s  [George  Biricbeck  HOI,  D.C.L. ;  for  his  winter  wd^wm  in  Corsioa  (1882-1883), 
see  LbUtm  ^  Qeorge  Birkbeck  HiU,  1906.  pp.  145-146.  He  was  an  earlj  admirer 
of  Raskin's  books :  see  ibid.,  p.  60.    Ruskiu's  reply  to  this  letter  was  as  follows : — 

'^Brantwood,  ItK  Dee,  '83. 

"  Mt  dear  Sib, — I've  Just  time  to  thank  yon,  by  this  poet— b«t  please 
let  me  know  if  your  address  is  permanent  1  had  totally  forgot  the  nssage ! 
— b«t  I  dont  think  the  young  generation  will  teach  Ma  mnea  about 
eloadsl  It  is  a  enrions  feeling  in  old  age.  Homer  has  his  word  about 
that  too,  hasn't  he?— that  nobody  knows  one's  old  nnews. — ^Ever  grate- 
fully yours,  J.  RvsKur." 

{TaOti  about  Auiographe,  by  George  Birkbeck  HiU,  1896,  p.  26,  where  the  letter 
is  given  in  ftcsimile).] 

»  [See  Note  3;  §  3,  p.  44.] 
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to  the  sunset,  and  of  the  Greek  idare,   Myrrfaa,  to  the 
mornings* 

**  The  son  goes  down :  methinks  he  sets  more  slowly. 
Taking  his  last  look  of  Assyria's  empire. 
How  red  he  gUres  amongst  those  deepening  doads,^ 
Like  the  bloc^  he  predicts.'    If  not  in  vain, 
Thoa  san  that  sinkest,  and  ye  stars  which  rise, 
I  have  outwatch'd  ye,  reading  ray  bj  ray 
The  edicts  of  your  orbs,  which  make  Time  tremble 
For  what  he  brings  the  naUons,  't  is  the  furthest 
Hour  of  Assyria's  years.     And  yet  how  cahn! 
An  earthquake  should  announce  so  great  a  hXL — 
A  summer's  sun  discloses  it    Yon  dbk 
To  the  star-read  Chaldean,  bears  upon 
Its  everlasting  page  the  end  of  what 
Seem'd  everlasting;  but  oh!  thou  true  sun! 
The  bmmmg  oracle  of  all  thai  Hve, 
As  fomtUam  of  all  hfe,  and  synhol  of 
Him  who  hesUms  U,  wherefore  dost  thou  limit 
Th/  lore  unto  eakunlty?^    Why  Mt 
Unfokl  the  rise  of  days  mate  worthy  thine 
All-glorious  burst  from  ocean  ?  why  not  dart 
A  beam  of  hope  athwart  the  future  years. 
As  of  wrath  to  its  days?    Hear  »e!  oh,  hear  me! 
I  an  thy  worshipper,  thy  priest,  thy  servant — 
I  have  gaaed  on  thee  at  thy  rise  and  Call, 
And  bow'd  my  head  beneath  thy  mid-day  beams. 
When  my  eye  dared  not  meet  thee.     I  have  w«teh'd 
For  thee»  and  after  thee,  and  pray'd  to  thee. 
And  sacriSced  to  thee,  and  read,  and  fear'd  thee. 
And  ask'd  of  thee,  and  tirou  hast  answer'd->4Nit 
<My  to  thm  mneh.    While  I  speak^  he  sinks— 
Is  gone — and  leaves  his  beauty,  not  his  knowledge. 
To  the  delighted  west,  which  revels  in 
Its  h«es  of  dying  glory.    Yet  what  Is 
Death,  so  it  be  but  glorious?    *T  is  a  sunset; 
And  mortals  may  be  happy  to  resemble 
The  gods  but  in  decay.*'* 

Thus  the  Chaldean  priest,  to  the  brightness  of  the  setting 
ran.     Hew  now  the  Greek  girl,  Myrrfaa,  of  his  rising: — 

*<The  day  at  kst  has  bnricen.    What  a  night 
Hifth  usker'dit!    Haw  beautifiil  in  heaven! 
Though  varied  with  a  transitory  storm. 


>  raeoNote 

>  [Sea  Note 
s  rasa  Nolo  6;  „      ,  . 
*  [Act  n.  seene  1.    The  fbUowing  quotation  is  from  Act  v.  scene  1.] 


4;  SHp.  441 

6;  I  45,  p.  45.1 

6;  §  46»  ^  45.1 

ene  1.    The  fblloi 
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More  beautiful  in  that  variety :  ^ 

How  hideous  upon  earth!  where  peace,  and  hope, 

And  love,  and  revel,  in  an  hour  were  trampled 

Bj  human  passions  to  a  human  chaos. 

Not  yet  resolved  to  separate  elements: — 

T  is  warring  still !    And  can  the  sun  so  rise. 

So  bright,  so  rolling  back  the  clouds  into 

Vapours  more  lovefy  than  the  unclouded  j^y, 

With  golden  pinnacles,  and  snowy  mountains, 

And  billows  purpler  than  the  ocean's,  making 

In  heaven  a  glorious  mockery  of  the  earth. 

So  like, — we  almost  deem  it  permanent; 

So  fleeting, — we  can  scarcely  call  it  aught 

Beyond  a  vision,  't  is  so  transiently 

Scattered  along  the  eternal  vault :  and  yet 

It  dwells  upon  the  soul,  and  soothes  the  soul. 

And  blends  itself  into  the  soul,  until 

Sunrise  and  sunset  form  the  hauntetl  epoch 

Of  sorrow  and  of  love." 

How  often  now — ^young  maids  of  London,— do  you 
make  sunrise  the  "  haunted  epoch  "*  of  either  ?  • 

7*  Thus  much,  then,  of  the  skies  that  used  to  be,  and 
clouds  ^^more  lovely  than  the  unclouded  sky,"  and  of  the 
temper  of  their  observers.  I  pass  to  the  account  of  clouds 
that  are,  and — I  say  it  with  sorrow — of  the  dtstevaper  of 
their  observers. 

But  the  general  division  which  I  have  instituted  between 
bad-weather  and  fair-weather  clouds  must  be  more  carefully 
carried  out  in  the  sub-species,  before  we  can  reason  of  it 
farther:  and  before  we  begin  talk  either  of  the  sub-genera 
and  sub-q>ecies,  or  super-genera  and  super-species  of  cloud, 
perhaps  we  had  better  define  what  every  cloud  is,  and  must 
be,  to  begin  with. 

Every  cloud  that  can  be,  is  thus  primarily  definable: 
^^  Visible  vapour  of  water  floating  at  a  certain  height  in 
the  air."  The  second  clause  of  this  definition,  you  see,  at 
once  implies  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  visible  vapour  of 
water  which  does  not  float  at  a  certain  height  in  the  air. 
You  are  all  familiar  with  one  extremely  cognizable  variety  of 

»r8e6Note7;5«f  P-4e.] 

*  [Compare  the  ''Notes  on  a  Word  in  Shakei^earet"  below,  p.  685.] 
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that  sort  of  yapour — ^London  Particular;^  but  that  especial 
Wcsring  of  metropolitan  society  is  <Hily  a  strongly-devdoped 
and  hi^y-seasoned  condition  of  a  form  of  wateiy  vapour 
idiidi  «usts  just  as  generally  and  widely  at  the  bottom  of 
the  air,  as  the  clouds  do — on  what,  for  convauence'  sake, 
we  may  call  the  top  of  it; — only  as  yet,  thanks  to  the 
sagacity  of  scienti£k^  men,  we  have  got  no  general  name 
tor  the  bottmn  doud,  though  the  whole  question  of  cloud 
nature  b^[ins  in  this  broad  fact,  that  you  have  one  kind  of 
vapour  that  lies  to  a  certain  depth  on  the  ground,  and 
aiMther  that  floats  at  a  certain  height  in  the  sky.*  Perfectly 
definite,  in  both  cases,  tl^  surfitce  level  of  the  earthly 
vapour,  and  the  roof  level  of  the  heavenly  vapour,  are  each 
of  them  drawn  within  the  depth  of  a  fiathonu  Under  their 
hne,  drawn  for  the  day  and  for  the  hour,  the  clouds  will 
not  stoop,  and  above  theirs^  the  mists  will  not  rise.  Each 
in  their  own  r^on,  high  or  deep,  may  expatiate  at  their 
Measure;  within  that,  they  climb,  or  decline, — ^within  that 
they  cm^geal  or  melt  away ;  but  below  their  assigned  horinm 
the  surges  of  the  doud  sea  may  not  sink,  and  the  floods  of 
the  mist  lagcxm  may  not  be  swoUau 

8.  That  is  the  ftrst  idea  you  have  to  get  well  into  ]rour 
minds  concerning  the  abodes  of  this  visible  vapour;  next, 
you  have  to  ccmsider  the  manner  of  its  visibility.  Is  it, 
]rou  have  to  ask,  with  doud  vapour,  as  with  most  othtt 
things,  that  they  are  seen  when  they  are  there,  and  not 
seen  when  they  are  not  there  ?  or  has  doud  vapour  so  much 
of  the  ghost  in  it,  that  it  can  be  visible  or  invisible  as  it 
Ukes,  and  may  perhaps  be  all  unpleasantly  and  malignantly 
there,  just  as  much  when  we  don't  see  it,  as  when  we 
do?  To  which  I  answer,  comfortably  and  generally,  that, 
on  the  whole,  a  doud  is  where  you  see  it,  and  isn't 
where  you  don't ;  *  that,  when  there's  an  evident  and  honest 

1  rDickcDi's  phnue  for  London  ftg:  coined  in  Bleak  House  (1862X  «!>•  iH.] 

*  {Ob  ihm  gm&nl  sabjoet  of  ihm  tdentiile  qneotionB  which  Rmkin  aaks  in  theto 
leetarat  aboot  the  doads,  tee  the  PoBticript  to  ch.  i.  part  viL  of  Medem  PahUen 
(VeL  Vn.  BL  \41\  and  eompare  the  eorreraondence  of  1885  with  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
(VeL  XXXVlL).f 

*  (For  a  lelerenee  hf  Rnaldn  to  tiiis  paange,  ate  §  00  (below,  p.  56).] 
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thimdw-doud  in  the  north-east,  yon  needn't  suppose  there's 
a  surreptitious  and  slinking  one  in  the  north<»west  ;-^wfattn 
there's  a  viable  fog  at  Bermondsey,  it  doesn't  f<^w  thete's 
a  sfnritual  one,  more  than  usual,  at  the  West  End:  and 
when  you  get  up  to  the  clouds,  and  can  walk  into  them 
or  out  of  them,  as  you  like,  you  find  when  you're  in  them 
they  wet  your  whiskers,  or  take  out  your  curls,  and  wfaai 
you're  out  of  them,  they  don't;  and  therefore  you  may 
with  probability  assume — not  with  certainty,  observe,  but 
with  probability — ^that  there's  more  water  in  the  air  where 
it  damps  your  curls  than  where  it  doesn't*  If  it  gets  much 
denser  than  that,  it  will  b^in  to  rain;  and  then  you  may 
assert,  certainly  with  safety,  that  there  is  a  shower  in  one 
place,  and  not  in  another;  and  not  allow  the  scientific 
people  to  tell  you  that  the  rain  is  ererjrwhere,  but  palpable 
in  Tooley  Street,  and  impalpable  in  Grosvenor  Square. 

9.  That,  1  say,  is  broadly  and  comfortably  so  on  the 
whole,^--and  yet  with  this  kind  of  qualificaticm  and  further 
condition  in  the  matter.  If  you  watch  the  steam  coming 
stron^y  out  of  an  engine*fimnel,^ — ^at  the  top  of  the  funnel 
it  is  transparent, — ^you  can^  see  it,  thou^  it  is  nuxre  densely 
and  intensdy  there  than  anywhere  else.  Six  indies  out  of 
the  funnel  it  becomes  snow-white, — ^you  see  it,  and  you  see 
it,  observe,  exactly  where  it  is, — ^it  is  then  a  real  and  proper 
cloud.  Twenty  yards  ofi^  the  funnel  it  scatters  and  melts 
away;  a  little  of  it  sprinkles  you  with  rain  if  you  are 
underneath  it,  but  the  rest  disappears ;  yet  it  is  still  there ; 
«^the  surrounding  air  does  not  absorb  it  all  into  space  in 
a  moment ;  there  is  a  gradually  diffusing  current  of  invisible 
moisture  at  the  end  of  the  visible  stream---«n  invisible,  yet 
quite  substantial,  vapour;  but  not,  according  to  our  defini-^ 
ti<m,  a  cloud,  for  a  doud  is  vapour  visible. 

10.  Then  the  next  bit  of  the  question,  of  course.  Is, 
What  makes  the  vapour  visible,  when  it  is  so?  Why  is 
the  compressed  steam  transparent,  the  loose  steam  white, 
the  dissolved  steam  transparent  again? 

>  [Sm  Note  8 ;  §  48,  p.  4S.] 
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The  sdeutifie  peejde  teU  yocr  thiA  tilie  TSpour  becomes 
vinble,  aai  thiUed,  as  it  exfimdB.  Many  tbniks  to  them ; 
hot  can  thef  shanir  U9  avf  Mason  why  partides*  ^  ^mter 
dKmld  be  more  opaque  vihea  they  are  scpanted  than  when 
thej  are  dose  to^sther,  w  gvre  os  any  idea  of  1^  difltsKnce 
of  the  stake  of  a  partide  of  water,  i«4iich  won't  sink  m  the 
ak,  fimn  that  of  cme  that  won't  rise  in  it?^ 

11«  And  hare  I  amst  parentbefcicalfy  give  you  a  little 
o(  I  wfll  veiitare  to  say,  extf€xndy  wefvd,  advice 
sdeatific  people  in  generaL  Their  first  bu^iess  is^ 
of  course,  to  tell  you  things  tiiat  am  so,  and  do  happen, — 
ae  that,  H  jmi  waim  water,  it  will  boil ;  i£  you  cool  it,  it 
wiM  fceeae;  and  if  you  put  m  candle  to*  a  cask  of  gun- 
pewder,  it  wiH  blow  yon  wp.  Tbeiv  second,  and  far  morn 
iasportant  business,  is  to  tell  yoo^  what  you  had  bast  do 
aBidcv  the  ciwamstanoes, — put  the  ktttlo  on  in  tiiM  fov 
ten ;  powder  your  ice  and  salt,  if  you  have  a  mind  Ibv  kes ; 
and  obviate  the  chance  of  ezpftosioa  by  not  making  the 
gmqiowder.  But  ii^  beyond  this  safe  and  beneficial  baainess, 
they  ever  try  to  sxpUdn  anjrthing  to*  yon,  you  may  be 
oaaSdaA  cf  one  of  two  thhqfsv~either  that  they  know 
nothing  (to  i^eak  of)  about  it,  or  that  they  have  only 
seal  €me  skle  i£  it — ^and  not  only  haven^t  seen,  but  usually 
Inwe  no  mind  to  see;^  the  othen  When,  fbr  instance, 
Paofesser  Tyndali  eapbdns  the  twisted  beds  of  the  Jnng^ 
fimu  to  yon  by  intimating  that  the  Matterhom  is  grovrmg 
flat;*  or  the  douds  <m  the  ke  side  of  the  Matterhwn  by 
tlK  wind's  mbfaing  agaast  the  windwwd  side  of  it,*---you 
naay  be  pretty  sure  the  scientific  pec^le  don't  know  much 
(to  speak  of)  yet,  either  about  rock-beds,  or  doud^beda. 
▲nd  even  if  the  e3q>kBMtian^  so  tn  eali  it,  be  sound  on  one 
sid^  windwod  or  leev  ywi  magr^  an  I  sanh,  be  nearly^  certain 
it  wam't  do  on  «w  otinr.  Take  the  v«y  tx>p  and  OMtra 
a<  aciantiic  inteqnetatisar  by  the  gnaiest  of  ita  wmsXms^t 
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1  [Sm  Note  S ;  §  M,  p.  48.] 

•(itoniaiii^-,|w,,pi48Li 

^{9m  ITaiB  11;  1  M,  p.  «.> 
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Newtcm  explained  to  you — or  at  least  was  once  supposed  to 
have  explained — ^why  an  apple  fell;  but  he  never  thought 
of  explaining  the  exactly  correlative,  but  infinitely  more 
difficult  questioui  how  the  apple  got  up  there  1 

You  will  not,  therefore,  so  please  you,  expect  me  to 
explain  an3rthing  to  you, — I  have  come  solely  and  simply 
to  put  before  you  a  few  facts,  which  you  can't  see  by 
candlelight,  or  in  railroad  tunnels,  but  which  are  making 
themselves  now  so  very  distinctly  felt  as  well  as  seen,  that 
you  may  perhaps  have  to  roof,  if  not  wall,  half  London 
afresh  before  we  are  many  years  older. 

12.  I  go  back  to  my  point — ^the  way  in  which  clouds, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  bMome  visible.  1  have  defined  the 
floating  or  sky  cloud,  and  defined  the  falling  or  earth  doud. 
But  there's  a  sort  of  thing  between  the  two,  which  needs 
a  third  definition :  namely.  Mist.  In  the  22nd  page  of  his 
Glaciers  of  the  Alps,^  Professor  Tyndall  says  that  "  the 
marvellous  blueness  of  the  sky  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
day  indicated  that  the  air  was  charged,  almost  to  saturation, 
with  transparent  aqueous  vapour.''  Well,  in  certain  weather 
that  is  true.  You  all  know  the  peculiar  clearness  which 
precedes  rain, — when  the  distant  hUls  are  looking  nigh.  I 
take  it  on  trust  from  the  scientific  people  that  there  is 
then  a  quantity — almost  to  saturation — of  aqueous  vapour 
in  the  air,  but  it  is  aqueous  vapour  in  a  state  which  makes 
the  air  more  transparent  than  it  would  be  without  it. 
What  state  of  aqueous  molecule  is  that,  absolutely  unre- 
flective '  of  light — perfectly  transmissive  of  light,  and  show- 
ing at  once  the  colour  of  blue  water  and  blue  air  on  the 
distant  hills? 

18.  1  put  the  question — and  pass  round  to  the  other 
side.  Such  a  clearness,  though  a  certain  forerunner  of  rain^ 
is  not  always  its  forerunner.  Far  the  contrary.  Thick  air 
is  a  much  more  frequent  forerunner  of  rain  than  clear 
air.     In  cool  weather,  you  will  often  get  the  transparent 

^  [Tbe  referenoes  are  to  the  first  edition  (1800)  of  TU  QUnier9  qf  the  Aign.] 
*  [See  Note  12;  §  64,  p.  51.    Also  Note  14,  §  57,  p.  53.] 
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prophecy:  but  in  hot  weather,  or  in  certain  not  hitherto 
de&ied  states  of  atmosphere,  the  forerunner  of  rain  is  mist 
In  a  general  way,  after  you  have  had  two  or  three  days 
ci  rain,  the  air  and  sky  are  healthily  clear,  and  the  sun 
bright.  If  it  is  hot  also,  the  next  day  is  a  little  mistier — 
the  next  misty  and  sultry, — and  the  next  and  the  next, 
getting  thicktt  and  thicker,  end  in  another  storm,  or  period 
of  irnin. 

14.  1  suppose  the  thick  air,  as  well  as  the  transparent, 
is  in  both  cases  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour; — but  also 
in  both,  observe,  vapour  that  floats  everjrwhere,  as  if  jon 
mixed  mud  with  the  sea ;  and  it  takes  no  shape  anywhere : 
you  may  have  it  with  cahn,  or  with  wind,  it  makes  no 
diffionoice  to  it.  You  have  a  nasty  haze  with  a  bitter  east 
wind,  or  a  nasty  haze  with  not  a  leaf  stirring,  and  you 
may  have  the  clear  blue  vapour  with  a  fresh  rainy  breeze, 
or  the  dear  blue  vapour  as  still  as  the  sky  above.  What 
differoice  is  there  between  these  aqueous  molecules  that  are 
dear,  and  those  that  are  muddy,  these  that  must  sink  or 
rise,  and  those  that  must  stay  where  they  are,  these  that 
have  form  and  stature,  that  are  bellied  like  whales  and 
badced  like  weasels,^  and  those  that  have  ndther  backs 
nor  fronts,  nor  feet  nor  frtces,  but  are  a  mist — and  no 
nKxe— over  two  or  three  thousand  square  miles? 

I  again  leave  the  questions  with  you,  and  pass  on. 

15.  Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  all  aqueous  vapour  as  if 
it  were  either  transparent  or  white — ^visible  by  becoming 
<^^aque  like  snow,  but  not  by  any  accession  of  colour. 
But  even  those  of  us  who  are  least  observant  of  skies, 
know  that,  irrespective  of  all  supervening  colours  from  the 
sun,  there  are  white  douds,  lm>wn  douds,  grey  clouds, 
and  black  douds.  Are  these  indeed — ^what  they  appear  to 
be— ^itirdy  distinct  monastic  disdplines  of  doud:  Black 
Friars,  and  White  Friars,  and  Friars  of  Orders  Grey?  Or 
is  it  only  their  various  nearness  to  us,  their  denseness,  and 

>  [CmniHure  AH  ^  JBngUmd,  §  185 :  Vol.  XXXIIL  p.  888.] 
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the  failing  of  the  light  upon  them,  that  makes  some  ekmb 
look  black ^  and  others  snowy? 

I  can  only  give  you  Ratified  and  cautious  aaswer. 
There  are,  hy  diflerenees^  in  then*  own  character,  Domini^ 
can  clouds,  and  there  we  Fr8neiscaft;-^there  are  the  Black 
Hussars^  of  the  Bandiera  della  Morte,*  and  there  are  the 
Scots  Greys  whose  hmses  can  run  ttpott  the  tofk.^  But 
if  you  ask  me,  as  I  would  have  you  ask  me,  why  argent 
and  why*  sable,  how  baptized  in  white  like  a  bride  or  a 
iiOTiice  and  how  hooded  with  blackness  like  a  Judge  of  the 
Vehmgericht  Tribunal,* — ^I  leave  these  questions  with  you, 
and  pass  on. 

19.  Admitting  degrees  of  darkness,  we  have  next  to* 
a^  idiat  eoloi:^  from  sunshine  cmt  the  white  eloud  receive, 
and  what  the  black? 

You  won't  expect  me  to  tell  you  all  that,  or  even  the 
little  that  is  accurately  known  atK>ut  that,  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour;  yet  note  these  main  facts  on  the  matter. 

0»  any  purer  white,  and  practically  opaque,  cloud,  or 
thing  like  a  cloud,  as  an  Alp,  or  Milan  Cathedral,  you  ean 
have  east*  by  rising  or  setting  sunli^t,  any  tints  of  amber, 
orange,  or  moderately  deep  rose— you  can't  have  lemon 
yellows,  or  any  kind  of  green  excqpt  in  negative  hue  by 
opposition ;  and  though  by  storm^light  you  may  sometimes 
get  the  reds  cast  very  deep,  beyond  a  certain  Kmit  you 
cannot  go, — ^the  Alps  are  never  vermilion  colour,  nw  flamingo 
colour,  nor  canary  colour;  nor  did  you  ever  see  a  ftill 
scwkt  cumulus  of  thunder-cloud. 

Chi  opaque  white  vapour,  then,  remember,  you  can  get 
a  glow  or  a  biush  of  colonr,  never  a  flame  ci  it 

17.  But  when  the  cioiid^  i»  tran^mrent  as  well  as  pure, 

»  rSee  Notfe  15 ;  §  55,  p.  52.] 

>  pP«r  the  refevenee  h«r«,  sea  Fioihn,  1M»  uM  Ibul,  |  8(1  (below,  p.  3M/M 

*  [''Shall  liorsec  ran  upon  the  roek?"  (Amos  vL  12).  To  the  ''terrible  Slcote 
Grefs,"  Rnskhi  often  reibrs:  see  VoL  XXXlir.  p.  475,  and  the  €(thet  paaiages 
tbeeft' noiecLI 

'  rrhe  MS.  has,  in  place  fo  "like  a  Jadge,"  etc.,  "like  a  sister  of  mercy  as 
they  dress  nowadays,  or  a  carrion  crow  as  they  dress  on  all  days."  For  "the 
Vehnjrericht,"  see  ^njis  qf  GmenMn,  dl.  xx.J 

*  [The  word  "cast"  is  to  be  disHngoished  from  "reflected":  see  Note  14, 
§  ^n,  p.  5a]  ^ 
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and  cftn  be  fiUed  with  light  through  all  the  body  lof  it, 
you  then  ean  have  by  the  light  reflected^  &ain  its  atoms 
any  foree  coDceivabJe  by  hiunao  mind  of  the  entire  group 
oi  the  golden  and  ruby  colours,  from  intensely  burnished 
gold  colour,  through  a  searl^  for  whose  brightness  there 
are  no  words,  into  any  depth  and  any  hue  of  Tyrian  criia- 
aon  and  Byzantine  purple.  These  with  full  blue  breathed 
between  them  at  the  zenith,  and  green  blue  nearer  the 
hoBUEon,  Ibrm  the  scales  and  chords  of  42olour  possible  to 
the  morning  and  evening  sky  in  pure  and  fine  weather; 
the  keynote  of  the  oppositicm  being  vermilion  against  green 
blue,  both  .of  equal  tone,  and  at  such  a  height  and  acme 
of  brilliancy  that  you  -cannot  see  the  line  where  their  edges 
pass  into  €»ch  oik&c. 

16.  No  colows  that  can  be  fixed  in  earth  can  ever 
rq>resent  to  you  the  lustre  of  these  cloudy  ones.  But  the 
actuid  tints  may  be  shown  you  in  a  lowar  key,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  their  power  and  irdytion  to  each  other. 

I  have  paiatad  the  diagram  here  shown  you^  with 
looiours  prqiued  £m  Obe  lately  by  Messrs.  Newman,  which 
I  Snd  Injlliant  to  the  height  that  pigments  can  be;'  and 
the  ready  kindness  of  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett^  enables  me  to 
show  you  theur  effect  by  a  white  light  as  pure  as  that  of 
the  <iay.  The  diagram  is  enlarged  from  my  careful  sketch 
of  the  sunset  of  1st  October,  1868,  at  Abbeville,  which 
was  a  beautiful  example  of  what,  in  fine  weather  about  to 
pass  into  storm,  a  sunset  could  then  be,  in  the  districts  rof 
Kent  and  Ficardy  unaffected  by  smoke.'^  In  reality^  the 
luby  and  vermilion  clouds  wi^re,  by  myriads,  more  numerous 
than  I  have  had  time  to  paint :  but  the  general  character  cf 
their  ^ouping  is  well  enough  expressed.     All  the  illumined 

'  (See  Note  14 ;  §  56,  p.  63.] 

*  LFig.  1  on  Plata  1.1 

'  (Compare  Roakiii's  letter  to  Mr.  CoUingwood  gireii  in  the  Introduction,  above, 

p.    ZXYlL] 

*  [Fot  a  letter  from  Roakin  to  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  then  the  actcHP^manager  of 
Hie  rrineeas'  'Rieatre,  on  his  production  of  Claudian,  see  a  later  yolume  of  this 
edition.] 

*  [See  the  further  description  of  this  sky  below,  §  60,  p.  66.  In  his  diary  at 
Abbeville  (October  1,  1868)  Raskin  notes :  ''The  most  lovely  sunset  I  ever  saw  in 
heaven,  beating  the  Boulogne  one  of  1861,  not  in  richness,  but  in  exquisitenesa."] 
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clouds  are  high  in  the  air,  and  nearly  motionless;  beneath 
them,  electric  storm-cloud  rises  in  a  threatening  cumulus 
on  the  right,  and  drifts  in  dark  flakes  across  the  horizon, 
casting  from  its  broken  masses  radiating  shadows  on  the 
upper  clouds.  These  shadows  are  traced,  in  the  first  place 
by  making  the  misty  blue  of  the  open  sky  more  trans- 
parent, and  therefore  darker;  and  secondly,  by  entirely 
intercepting  the  sunbeams  on  the  bars  of  cloud,  which, 
within  the  shadowed  spaces,  show  dark  on  the  blue  instead 
of  light 

But,  mind,  all  that  is  done  by  reflected  light — and  in 
that  light  you  never  get  a  green  ray  from  the  reflecting 
cloud ;  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  a  green  lighted 
cloud  relieved  from  a  red  sky, — ^the  cloud  is  always  red, 
and  the  sky  green,  and  green,  observe,  by  transmitted,  not 
reflected  light^ 

19.  But  now  note,  there  is  another  kind  of  cloud,  pure 
white,  and  exquisitely  delicate ;  which  acts  not  by  reflecting, 
nor  by  refracting,  but,  as  it  is  now  called,'  ^S/fracting,  the 
sun's  rays.  The  particles  of  this  cloud  are  said — ^with  what 
truth  I  know  not* — ^to  send  the  sunbeams  round  them 
instead  of  through  them;  somehow  or  other,  at  any  rate, 
they  resolve  them  into  their  prismatic  element;  and  then 
you  have  literally  a  kaleidoscope  in  the  sky,  with  every 
colour  of  the  prism  in  absolute  purity;  but  above  all  in 
force,  now,  the  ruby  red  and  the  green^ — with  purple,  and 
violet-blue,  in  a  virtual  equality,  more  definite  than  that  of 
the  rainbow.*  The  red  in  the  rainbow  is  mostly  brick  red, 
the  violet,  though  beautiful,  often  lost  at  the  edge;  but  in 
the  prismatic  cloud  the  violet,  the  green,  and  the  ruby  are 
all  more  lovely  than  in  any  precious  stones,  and  they  are 
varied  as  in  a  bird's  breast,  changing  their  places,  depths, 
and  extent  at  every  instant ; — ^the  main  cause  of  this  change 

1  [See,  again,  Note  14;  §  67,  p.  53.1 

>  nrhe  proof  has,  ""as  Profeasor  Tyndall  calls  it"  :  see  Qladen  i^fthe  Alp9, 1860, 

237.] 
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^  [For  a  reference  to  this  passage,  see  Vol.  VII.  p.  148  n.] 


f  rSee  Note  15 ;  §  58,  p.  54.] 
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A  Sunset  at  Abbeville,  1868 


An  August  Sky  at  Brantwood,  1880 
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bang,  that  the  prismatic  cloud  itself  is  always  in   rapid» 
and  gmerally  in  fluctuating  motion. 

"A  light  Tcil  of  clouds  had  drawn  itself/'  says  Professor  Tyndall,  in 
describing  hb  solitary  ascent  of  Monte  Rosa,^  '^  between  me  and  the  sun, 
and  this  was  flooded  with  the  most  brilliant  dyea  Orange,  red,  green, 
Une — all  the  hoes  prodaoed  by  diflBractioD — were  exhibited  in  the  utmost 
splendour. 

^  Three  times  during  my  ascent  (the  short  ascent  of  the  last  peak) 
siaiilar  veils  drew  themielTes  across  the  sun,  and  at  each  passage  the 
ylendid  phenomena  were  renewed.  There  seemed  a  tendency  to  form 
cirenlar  aones  of  colour  round  the  sun ;  but  the  clouds  were  not  sufficiently 
nnilbfm  to  permit  of  this,  and  they  were  consequently  broken  into  spaces, 
e«di  steeped  with  the  colour  due  to  the  condition  of  the  cloud  at  the 
place.** 

Three  times,  you  observe,  the  veil  passed,  and  three 
times  another  came,  or  the  first  faded  and  another  formed ; 
and  so  it  is  always,  as  far  as  I  have  r^^istered  prismatic 
doud:  and  the  most  beautiful  colours  I  ever  saw  were  on 
those  that  flew  fastest. 

20.  This  second  diagram*  is  enlarged  admirably  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Severn  fix)m  my  sketch  of  the  sky  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  6th  of  August,  1880,  at  Brantwood,  two  hours 
before  sunset.'  You  are  looking  west  by  north,  straight 
towards  the   sun,  and   nearly  straight  towards   the  wind. 

>  [Gimdm  of  the  Ahu,  p.  IM.] 

<  mg.  2  on  Plate  LI 

*  ^Por  liirther  remaib  <hi  it«  tee  balow^  §  00,  ]».  5^  In  his  diary  (Brantwood, 
Aaiput  6)  Roakin  made  the  fbllowiiig  entry : — 

*'  In  the  afternoon  the  moat  OTerwfaehning,  wonderfdl  hoars  of  increas- 
ing ifrinnatie  light,  like  a  painted  window  in  heaven,  pale  bat  intent; 
aiM  m  one  or  two  caaes^  even  deep  roae  edoar,  paasiDg  into  orange, 
harred  or  intentained  with  pale  emerald  green,  paising  here  and  there 
into  oliTe  hat  not  yiolet  except  in  some  uurfc  grey  clouds  which  hecame 
Tiolet  by  being  toaehed  with  the  ruby :  these  very  rare  and  small,  like 
Tomer^s  lightest  spray  of  dark  touches  in  Flint  Castle.  All  this  <m  the 
edges  abore  the  sun^  at  aboat  12-16^  above  him;  he,  sooie  20"*  above 
horizon ;  and  all  sky  interwovm  with  muslin  and  netting  of  divinest  cirri 
doud,  over  infinite  shoals  and  sands  of  mackerel  cloud ;  but  all  iiying, 
ftilingy  melting — re-appearing— twisting  and  intertwisting — ^fiwter  tlian  eye 
could  fbUow;  and,  after  some  three  hours  of  this  play  (5  to  8),  ending 
hi  two  great  ranks  of  storm-doud — slower,  pale  against  higher,  dark  (or 
barking  of  dark) :  the  latter  with  long  locks  and  tresses,  as  of  hair  at  its 
edge;  and  both  overlying  tlie  range  of  hills,  exactly  like  the  Hesnerides 
dragon — ending  northward  in  a  cMr  dcy  agunst  a  black  monster  cloud — 
half  dolphin,  half  tiger  (which  ?}  rolled  and  rose,  and  finally  toppled 
and  tumbled— the  &oe  of  it,  or  where,  had  it  been  a  beast,  the  &ce  woald 
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FiwBi  the  west  the  i¥md  blows  fieroelijr  towanls  70a  cMt  of 
the  blue  sky.  Under  the  likie  space  is  a  flattened  daaw 
of  earth-cloud  clinging  to,  and  altogether  masquing  the 
form  of^  the  mountain,  known  afi  the  Old  Mao  of  Coniston. 

The  tqp  of  that  done  of  ck>ud  is  two  thoiraand  eight 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  ihe  mountain  two  thousand  six 
hundred,  the  cloud  lying  two  hundred  feet  deep  on  it. 
Behind  it,  westward  and  seaward,  aU's  <!)ear;  b«t  when  the 
wind  out  of  that  blue  clearness  comes  over  the  ridge  of 
the  earthndoud,  at  that  moment  and  that  line,  its  own 
moisture  congeals  into  these  white — I  believe,  tc^-clouds; 
threads,  and  meshes,  and  tresses,  and  tapestries,  flying,  fail- 
ii^,  DQbdting*  reappearing;  spinning  ami  unspinning  them- 
selves, «coiling  and  uncoilmg,  winding  and  unwinding,  faster 
than  eye  or  thought  can  follow:  and  throug^i  all  their 
.dazzling  maze  of  frosty  filaments  shines  a  painted  windaw 
in  palpitation;  its  pulses  of  colour  interwoven  in  motion, 
inbermdttent  in  fire,— Hsmerald  and  ruby  and  pale  purple  and 
violet  melting  into  a  Uue  that  is  not  of  the  sky,  but  of 
the  sunbeam; — purer  than  the  crystal,  so&er  than  the  caitt- 
bow,  and  brighter  than  the  snow. 

But  you  must  please  here  4dbserve  that  while  my  first 
diagram  did  with  some  adequateness  represent  to  you  the 
colour  facts  there  spoken  of,  the  present  diagram  can  coily 
eaplain^  not  repiodnce  them.  The  bright  rafleeted  colours 
of  clouds  can  be  represented  in  painting,  because  they  are 
relieved  against  darker  codows,  or,  in  many  cases,  we  dark 
colours,  the  vermiCon  and  ruby  clouds  being  often  much 
daifc^er  than  the  green  or  blue  sky  beyond  them.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  phenomena  now  under  your  attention,  the 
colours  are  all  brighter  than  pure  whitej — ^the  entire  body 

luiTe  been,  fidUng  forward  Hke  a  gloomy  and  alow  andanche  and  maltiiig, 

as  it  was  torn  down  or  dragged,  into  nothingneaa. 

'^  1  belieiw  theae  swift  and  mocking  douda  and  ooloura  are  only  between 

storraa.    They  are  asanredly  new  in  Heaven,  ao  fiur  as  my  life  reaches. 

I  never  saw  a  aingle  example  of  them  till  after  1870/' 
For  A  colooted  reproduction  of  Turner's  "  Flint  Gaatle,"  see  Plate  XL  in  Vol.  XXII. 
(p.  62).     JPor  the  dragon  in  his  ''Garden  of  the  tfesperides,"  eee  Plate  78  in 
Moitm  PakUers,  vol.  v.  (VoL  VIL  p.  402).] 
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mi  the  doud  ia  whkdi  they  show  tfaemaelvei  hdag  white 
bjr  knuanftted  light,  «o  that  I  can  only  ahow  you  what 
the  <x)louo5  are,  and  whoe  tb^  are,— 4mt  learing  them 
imA  oa  the  white  ground.  Only  artificial,  and  very  high 
iilnaiination  would  give  the  real  effeet  of  them,— ^painting 


2i.  Eaoij^ht  however,  is  here  done  to  fix  in  your  minds 
the  distinctiQn  betwerai  those  two  species  of  doud, — one, 
either  stati(»iary,  or  slow  in  motion,  r^lecting  unresolved 
tight ;  ^  the  other,  £ut-flying,  and  tramnutting  retolued  Ugfat 
What  difference  is  th^  in  the  nature  of  the  atoms,  b^ 
tiieiai  those  two  kinds  of  douds^  I  leave  the  questicn 
wkh  you  for  to-day,  merdy  hinting  to  you  my  auspickm 
that  tiie  prismatic  doud  is  of  finely-comminuted  water,  or 
ioe,*  instead  of  aqueous  vapour ;  but  the  only  due  I  hanre 
to  this  idea  is  m  the  purity  of  the  rainbow  fanned  in  froit 
jHist,  lyi^g  dose  to  water  surfaces.  Such  mist,  hawevec, 
only  beoxnes  prismatic  as  common  rain  does,  when  the 
sun  is  bdiind  tiie  spectator,  wlule  prismatic  douds  are,  on 
the  c<mtrary,  always  between  liie  spectator  and  the  sun. 

22.  The  main  reason,  howevec,  why  1  can  tell  yon 
nothing  yet  about  these  colours  of  diffisction  lor  intedfica- 
enee,  is  that,  whatever  I  try  to  find  anything  firm  for  you 
to  depend  on,  I  am  stepped  by  the  quite  frightfial 
curacy  of  the  sdoitific  people's  terms,  which  is  the 
quenoe  of  their  always  trying  to  write  mixed  Latin  and 
English,*  so  losing  the  grace  of  the  one  and  the  sense  ol 
the  other.  And,  in  this  point  of  the  difl&acticm  of  Ught  I 
am  stepped  dead  by  their  confusion  of  idea  also,  in  using 
the  vKxd&  undulation  and  vihoration  as  synonyms.  ''  When»" 
says  Prafessw  TyndaU,^  ^you  we  told  that  the  atoms  of 
the  sun  xnbrate  at  different  rates,  and  produce  waves  ^ 
different  siaes, — ^your  experi^ice  of  water-waves  will  enable 
you  to  f<Hin  a  tolerably  clear  notion  of  what  is  meant." 


^M  Note  16;  §  so,  p.  66.1 
rate  Xota  17 ;  §  61,  p.  56.] 
Compmre  DemtnUkm,  u.  du  L  §  36  n.  (VoL  XXVI.  p.  317).] 

AnM  ^  ir«<wv  §  ^  (P'  ny] 
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"Tolerably  dear"! — ^your  toleration  must  be  consider- 
able, then.  Do  you  suppose  a  water-wave  is  like  a  harp- 
string  ?  Vibration  is  the  movement  of  a  body  in  a  state  of 
tension, — undulation,  that  of  a  body  absolutely  lax.  In 
vibration,  not  an  atom  of  the  body  changes  its  place  in 
relation  to  another, — ^in  undulation,  not  an  atom  of  the 
body  remains  in  the  same  place  with  regard  to  another. 
In  vibration,  every  particle  of  the  body  ignores  gravitation, 
or  defies  it, — in  undulation,  every  particle  of  the  body  is 
slavishly  submitted  to  it.  In  undulation,  not  one  wave 
is  like  another;  in  vibration,  every  pulse  is  alike.  And  of 
undulation  itself,  there  are  all  manner  of  visible  conditions, 
which  are  not  true  conditions.  A  flag  ripples  in  the  wind, 
but  it  does  not  undulate  as  the  sea  does, — ^for  in  the  sea, 
the  water  is  taken  from  the  trough  to  put  on  to  the  ridge, 
but  in  the  flag,  though  the  motion  is  progressive,  the  bits 
of  bunting  keep  their  place.  You  see  a  field  of  com  undu- 
lating as  if  it  was  water, — ^it  is  different  from  the  flag,  for 
the  ears  of  com  bow  out  of  their  places  and  return  to 
them, — and  yet,  it  is  no  more  like  the  undulation  of  the 
sea,  than  the  shaking  of  an  aspen  leaf  in  a  storm,  or  the 
lowering  of  the  lances  in  a  batde. 

And  the  best  of  the  jest  is,  that  after  mixing  up  these 
two  notions  in  their  heads  inextricably,  the  scientific  people 
apply  both  when  neither  will  fit;  and  when  all  undulation 
known  to  us  presumes  weight,  and  all  vibration,  impact, — 
the  undulating  theory  of  light  is  proposed  to  you  concern- 
ing a  medium  which  you  can  neither  weigh  nor  touch  1 

All  communicable  vibration— of  course  I  mean — and  in 
dead  matter:  You  may  fall  a-shivering  on  your  own  ac- 
count, if  you  like,  but  you  can't  get  a  billiard-ball  to  fall 
a-shivering  on  its  own  accoimt.^ 

28.  Yet  observe  that  in  thus  signalizing  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  terms  in  which  they  are  taught,  I  neither  accept, 
nor  assail,  the  conclusions  respecting  the  oscillatory  states 
of  light,  heat,  and  sound,   which  have  resulted   from  the 

1  [See  Note  18 ;  §  66,  p.  69.] 
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postulate  of  an  elastic,  though  impalpable  and  imponder- 
able ether,  possessing  the  elasticity  of  air.  This  only  I 
desire  you  to  mark  with  attention, — ^that  both  lig^t  and 
sound  are  sensations  of  the  animal  frame,  which  remain,  and 
must  remain,  whoUy  inexplicable,  whatever  manner  of  force, 
pulse,  or  palpitation  may  be  instrumental  in  producing 
them:  nor  does  any  such  force  become  light  or  sound* 
except  in  its  rencontre  with  an  animal  The  leaf  hears 
no  murmur  in  the  wind  to  which  it  wavers  on  the  branches, 
nor  can  the  clay  discern  the  vibraticm  by  which  it  is 
thrilled  into  a  ruby.  The  Eye  and  the  Ear  are  the 
oreators  alike  of  the  ray  and  the  tone;  and  the  conclusion 
follows  logically  from  the  right  conception  of  their  living 
power, — ^^^He  that  planted  the  Ear,  shall  He  not  hear? 
He  that  formed  the  Eye,  shall  not  He  see  ?  *'  ^ 

24.  For  security,  therefore,  and  simplicity  of  definition 
of  light,  you  will  find  no  possibility  of  advancing  beyond 
Plato's  '*  the  power  that  through  the  eye  manifests  colour,*'  * 
but  on  that  definition,  you  will  find,  alike  by  Plato  and 
all  great  subsequent  thinkers,  a  moral  Science  of  Light 
founded,  far  and  away  more  important  to  you  than  all  the 
physical  laws  ever  learned  by  vitreous  revelation*  Concern* 
ing  which  1  will  refer  you  to  the  sixth  lecture  which  I 
gave  at  Oxford  in  1872,  on  the  relation  of  Art  to  the 
Science  of  Light  (Eaglets  NesU  §  97*),  reading  now  only 
the  sentoice  introducing  its  subject: — 

"The  'Fiat  lux'  of  creation  is  therefore,  in  the  deep  tense,  'fiat  anima,' 
and  is  as  mach,  when  yon  understand  it,  the  ordering  of  Intelligence  as  the 
ordering  of  Vidon.  It  is  the  appointment  of  change  of  what  had  been 
dse  omy  a  mechanical  effluence  from  thhigs  unseen  to  things  unseeing, — 
from  Stsrs,  that  did  not  shine,  to  Bsrth,  that  did  not  perceive, — ^the 
diange,  I  saj,  of  that  blind  vibration  into  the  glory  of  the  Son  and  Moon 
for  homan  eyes:  so  making  possible  the  communication  out  of  the  un- 
firthomable  truth  of  that  portion  of  truth  which  is  good  for  us,  and 
animating  to  us,  and  is  set  to  rule  over  the  day  and  over  the  night  of 
our  joy  and  our  sorrow." 

>  [Fnlms  zciv.  a] 

<  [Mmm,  314  A:  see  Vol  XX.  p.  223,  and  compare  Vol.  XXIL  p^  194.1 

>  [VoL  XXIL  p.  194.] 
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25.  Returning  now  to  our  subject  at  the  point  from 
which  I  permitted  myself,  I  trust  not  without  your  pardon, 
to  diverge;  you  may  incidentally,  but  carefully,  observe, 
that  the  effect  of  such  a  sky  as  that  represented  in  the 
second  diagram,  so  far  as  it  can  be  abstracted  or  conveyed 
by  painting  at  all,  implies  the  total  absence  of  any  pervad- 
ing warmth  of  tint,  such  as  artists  usually  call  '"tone." 
Every  tint  must  be  the  purest  possible,  and  above  all  the 
white.  Partly,  lest  you  should  think,  from  my  treatment 
of  these  two  phases  of  effect,  that  I  am  insensible  to  the 


Fig.  8 

'Twilight  between  Verona  and  Brescia,  1845 

quality  of  tone, — and  partly  to  complete  the  representation 
of  states  of  weather  undefiled  by  plague-cloud,  yet  capable 
of  the  most  solemn  dignity  in  saddening  colour,  I  show 
you,  Diagram  8,  the  record  of  an  autumn  twilight  of  the 
year  1845, — sketched  while  I  was  changing  horses  between 
Verona  and  Brescia.  The  distant  sky  in  this  drawing  is 
in  the  glowing  calm  which  is  always  taken  by  the  great 
Italian  painters  for  the  background  of  their  sacred  pictures ; 
a  broad  field  of  cloud  is  advancing  upon  it  overhead,  and 
meeting  others  enlarging  in  the  distance;  these  are  rain- 
clouds,  which  will  certainly  close  over  the  clear  sky,  and 
bring  on  rain  before  midnight:  but  there  is  no  power  in 
them  to  pollute  the  sky  beyond  and  above  them:  they  do 
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not  darken  the  air,  nor  defile  it,  nor  in  any  way  mingle 
with  it;  their  edges  are  burnished  by  the  sun  like  the 
edges  of  golden  shields,  and  their  advancing  march  is  as 
deliberate  and  majestic  as  the  fading  of  the  twilight  itself 
into  a  darkness  fidl  of  stars. 

26.  These  three  instances  are  all  I  have  time  to  give  of 
the  former  conditions  of  serene  weather,  and  of  non-dectric 
rain-cloud.  But  I  must  yet,  to  complete  the  sequence  of 
my  subject,  show  you  one  example  of  a  good,  old-fashioned, 
heedthy,  and  mighty,  storm. 

In  Diagram  4,^  Mr.  Severn  has  beautifully  enlarged  my 
sketch  of  a  July  thundar-doud  of  the  year  1858,  on  the 
Alps  of  the  Val  d'Aosta,  seen  from  Turin,  that  is  to  say, 
some  twenty-*five  or  thirty  miles  distant.  You  see  that  no 
mistake  is  possible  here  about  what  is  good  weather  and 
what  bad,  or  which  is  cloud  and  which  is  sky ;  but  1  show 
you  this  sketch  especially  to  give  you  the  scale  of  heights 
for  such  clouds  in  the  atmosphere.  These  thunder  cumuli 
aitirdy  hide  the  higher  Alps.'  It  does  not,  however,  follow 
that  they  have  buried  them,  for  most  of  their  own  aspect 
ci  hei^t  is  owing  to  the  approach  of  their  nearer  masses; 
but  at  all  events,  you  have  cumulus  there  rising  from  its 
base,  at  about  three  thousand  feet  above  the  plain,  to  a 
good  ten  thousand  in  the  air. 

White  cirri,  in  reality  parallel,  but  by  perspective  radiat- 
ing, catch  the  sunshine  above,  at  a  height  of  fit)m  fifteen 
to  twenty  thousand  feet;  but  the  storm  on  the  mountains 
gathers  itself  into  ja  frill  mile's  depth  of  massy  doud, — 
every  fold  of  it  involved  with  thunder,  but  every  form 
of  it,  every  action,  every  colour,  magnificent: — doing  its 
mighty  work  in  its  own  hour  and  its  own  dominion,  nor 
snatching  from  you  for  an  instant,  nor  defiling  with  a 
stain,  the  abiding  blue  of  the  transcendent  sky,  or  the 
fretted  silver  of  its  passionless  clouds. 

27.  We  so  rardy  now  see  cumulus  doud  of  this  grand 

4  on  Plata  II.  (p.  40).] 
the  MS.^  '^Monts  Combin  and  Vekn."] 
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JdocL  that  I  will  yet  dday  yen  l^  ireaf^Kng  the  4ewripti0D 
joi  its  neaarer  aspect*  in  tbe  180th  page  tof  Eugk's  Nest :  ^^^ 

^'The  rain  which  flooded  our  fields  the  Suodar  before  last;,  was  folk>wad, 
as  you  wiU  remember^  by  bright  days,  of  which  Tuesday  the  20th  (February, 
1872)  was,  in  London,  notable  for  the  splendour,  towwds  the  afternoon, 
of  its  white  4:iukiii1ub  iclouds.  There  has  .been  'So  mudi  black  east  wind 
lately,  and  so  much  fog  and  artificial  j^loem,  besides,  that  I  find  it  is 
actually  some  two  years  since  I  last  saw  a  noble  cumulus  cloud  under  fiill 
tight.  I  dianoed  to  be  standing  under  (the  Victoria  Tower  at  West- 
minster, when  the  largest  mass  of  them  floated  j^bs^  that  day^  from  the 
north-west;  and  I  was  more  impressed  than  ever  ye^  by  tbe  awfulness  of 
the  cloud-form,  and  its  unaccountableness,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge. Xbe  Victoria  Tower,  seen  agatast  it,  had  no  magnitude:  it  was 
like  looking  at  Mont  Blanc  over  a  lamp^post.  The  domes  .of  cloudiSnMir 
were  heaped  as  definitely:  their  broken  flanks  were  as  grey  and  finn 
as  rodcs,  and  the  whole  mountain,  of  a  compass  and  height  in  heaven 
ifbieh  lonly  became  more  and  more  inconceivable  as  the  eye  strove  Ao 
ascend  it,  was  passing  behind  the  tower  with  a  steady  marchj  whose 
swiftness  must  in  reality  have  been  that  of  a  tempest:  yet,  along  all  the 
mvines  of  vapour,  precipice  kept  paoe  «with  precifHce,  and  not  one  thrust 
another. 

'^  What  is  it  that  hews  them  out  ?  Why  is  the  blue  sky  pure  there, — 
the  cloud  solid  here;  and  edged  like  marble:  and  why  does  the  state  of 
iMie  Uue  sky  pass  into  the  etate  of  dead,  in  that  calm  advance  ? 

«' It  ii  tcue  that  you  can  more  or  less  imitate  ithe  formg  of  ekmd  wMl 
explosive  vapour  or  steam;  but  the  steam  melts  instantly,  and  the  ex- 
plosive vapour  dissipates  itself.  The  cloud,  of  perfect  form,  proceeds  un- 
ehaniped.  It  tfa  not  lan  explosioii,  ibnt  an  eaduaing  and  advancing  pvesenee. 
The  more  you  think  of  U;,  the  less  ex^plicaUe  it  will  become  to  you." 

28.  Thus  far  then  of  clouds  that  were  once  familiar; 
now  at  last,  entering  on  my  immediate  subject,  I  shall  beat 
introduce  it  to  you  by  reading  an  entry  in  my  diary  which 
gives  progressive  description  of  the  most  gentle  aspect  of 
the  modem  plague-cloud. 

'' Bolton  Abbey,  4M  July,  1875. 

''  Half-past  eight,  morning ;  the  first  bright  morning  for 
the  last  fortnight. 

"At  half-past  five  it  was  entirely  clear,  and  entirety 
calm;   the  moorlands  glowing,  and  the   Wharfe  glittering 

'  [The  reference  is  to  the  firrt  edition;   §§  IdO,   131   (VoL  XXII.  pp.  212- 

213).] 
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in  sacml  figlit»  ukT  cfven  tli^  thin-stenmned  Aeld-ftotfers 
qoiet  as  stsrs»  in  the  peace  ift  n^iob-^ 

^^ '  All  trees  and  simples,  great  and  small. 
That  balmy  leaf  do  bear, 
Ihaa  they  wese  painted  on  a  wall. 
No  more  do  movti  nor  stair.'  ^ 

BM,  an  hour  ago,  the  leaves  at  my  window  first  shook 
s^^fatly.  Thejr  are  now  trembfing  conHmumsIy^  as  those  of 
aD  the  trees,  under  a  gradually  rising  wind,  of  which  the 
tremulous  action  scarcely  permits  the  direction  to  be  defined, 
— but  which  fSalls  and  returns  in  fits  of  varying  force,  like 
those  which  precede  a  thunderstorm — ^never  whoUy  ceasing: 
the  direction  of  its  upper  current  is  shown  by  a  few  ragged 
white  clouds,  moving  fast  firom  the  north,  which  rose,  at 
tf^  time  of  the  first  leaf-shaking,  behind  the  edge  of  the 
moors  in  the  east. 

**This  wind  is  the  plague-wind  of  the  eighth  decade 
of  years  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy;  a  period  which  wiD 
assmedly  be  recognized  in  future  meteorological  history 
as  one  of  phenomena  hitherto  unrecorded  in  the  courses 
of  nature,  and  characterized  pre-eminently  by  the  almost 
ceaseless  action  of  this  calamitous  wind.  While  I  have 
be^i  writing  these  sent^ices,  the  white  clouds  above  speci- 
fied have  increased  to  twice  the  size  they  had  when  I 
hq^  to  write;  and  in  about  two  hours  firom  this  time — 
say  by  eleven  o'clock,  if  the  wind  continue^ — the  whole 
sky  will  be  dark  with  them,  as  it  was  yesterday,  and  has 
been  through  prolonged  periods  during  the  last  five  years* 
I  first  noticed  the  definite  character  of  this  wind,  and  of 
the  clouds  it  brings  with  it,  in  the  year  1871,  describing 

>  [Hpmmm,  #r  A  end  iSoMi^  MJUwia  the  ri§M  «m  ^  F&mie  tnay  h0  m§i%4*  By 
Alaxander  Home,  EdinboiKb,  1S99.  Hie  aotkor  (IMO-lOOe)  was  ministar  of 
Ligie ;  iBe  verse  (wbkH  is  nrom  his  best  poem,  A  PetenpHam  ^  the  Diy  EHimU, 
fu  1^  iv  itt  tile  orlgimd  :^ 


''iA  tmm  mA  suMlts^  mat  and  snatt, 
That  bakiie lardD^eir, 
Nor  thay  were  painted  on  a  walL 
thm  mdt  thsy  mm9  er  staiarj 
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it  then  in  the  July  number^  of  Fors  Clavigera;  but  little, 
at  that  time,  apprehending  dither  its  universality,  or  any 
probability  of  its  annual  continuance.  I  am  able  now  to 
state  positively  that  its  range  of  power  extends  fix>m  the 
North  of  England  to  Sicily;  and  that  it  blows  more  or 
less  during  the  whole  of  the  year,  except  the  early  autumn. 
This  autumnal  abdication  is,  I  hope,  beginning:  it  blew 
but  feebly  yesterday,  though  without  intermission,  fix)m 
the  north,  making  every  shady  place  cold,  while  the  sun  was 
burning;  its  effect  on  the  sky  being  only  to  dim  the  blue 
of  it  between  masses  of  ragged  cumulus.  To-day  it  has 
entirely  fallen ;  and  there  seems  hope  of  bright  weather, 
the  first  for  me  since  the  end  of  May,  when  1  had  two  fine 
days  at  Aylesbury;  the  third,  May  28th,  being  black  again 
from  morning  to  evening.  There  seems  to  be  some  reference 
to  the  blackness  caused  by  the  prevalence  of  this  wind  in 
the  old  French  name  of  Bise,  *g7'ey  wind*;  and,  indeed, 
one  of  the  darkest  and  bitterest  days  of  it  I  ever  saw  was 
at  Vevay  in  1872."* 

29.  The  first  time  I  recognized  the  clouds  brought  by 
the  plague-wind  as  distinct  in  character  was  in  walking 
back  from  Oxford,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  to  Abingdon/ 
in  the  early  spring  of  1871 :  it  would  take  too  long  to  give 
you  any  account  this  evening  of  the  particulars  which  drew 
my  attention  to  them;  but  during  the  following  months  I 
had  too  frequent  opportunities  of  verifying  my  fii^t  thoughts 
of  them,  and  on  the  first  of  July  in  that  year  wrote  the 
description  of  them  which  begins  the  Fors  Clavigera  of 
August,  thus: — 

"  It  is  the  first  of  July,  and  I  sit  down  to  write  by  the  dismallest  light 
that  ever  yet  I  wrote  by ;  namely,  the  light  of  this  midsammer  morning, 
in  mid-England  (Matlock,  Derbyshire),  in  the  year  1871. 

''For  the  sky  is  covered  with  grey  cloud; — not  rain-cloud,  but  a  dry 
black  veil,  which  no  ray  of  sunshine  can  pierce ;  partly  diffused  in  mist, 

^  [That  la,  the  August  number,  written  in  July :  see  below,  §  29.] 
^  [An  error  for  1870;  his  diarv  of  that  year  notes  on  May  6  at  Vevay  the 
''bitter  black  east  wind."! 

*  [Where  Raskin  was  Hving  at  the  time :  see  Vol.  XX.  p.  zxxix.] 
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leeUe  mist,  enough  to  make  distant  objects  nnintelligible,  yet  without  any 
sahstance,  or  wreathing,  or  colour  of  its  own.  And  eTerjwhere  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  are  shaking  fitfully,  as  thej  do  before  a  thunderstorm;  only 
not  violently,  but  enough  to  show  the  passing  to  and  fino  of  a  strange, 
bftter,  blighting  wind.  Dismal  enough,  had  it  been  the  first  morning  of 
its  kind  that  summer  had  sent  But  during  all  this  spring,  in  London, 
and  at  Oxford,  through  meagre  March,  through  changelessly  sullen  April, 
thtoogh  denpondent  May,  and  daricened  June,  morning  after  morning  has 
eome  grey-shronded  thus. 

"And  it  is  a  new  thing  to  me,  and  a  very  dreadful  one.  I  am  fiffy 
jtan  old,  and  more;  and  since  I  was  Bve,  have  gleaned  the  best  hours  of 
my  h£t  in  the  son  of  ^ning  and  summer  mornings ;  and  I  never  saw  such 
as  these,  till  now. 

"And  the  scientific  men  are  busy  as  ants,  examining  the  sun  and  the 
noon,  and  the  seven  stars,  and  can  tell  me  all  about  them,  I  believe,  by 
this  time;  and  how  they  move,  and  what  they  are  made  of. 

''And  I  do  not  care,  for  my  part,  two  copper  spangles  how  they  move, 
nor  what  they  are  made  of.  I  can't  move  them  any  other  way  than  they 
go,  nor  make  them  of  anything  else,  better  than  Uiey  are  made.  But  I 
would  care  much  and  give  much,  if  I  could  be  told  where  this  bitter 
wind  comes  from,  and  what  it  is  made  of. 

"  For,  perhaps,  with  forethought,  and  fine  laboratory  science,  one  might 
make  it  of  something  else. 

"It  looks  partly  as  if  it  were  made  of  poisonous  smoke ;  veiy  possibly  it 
uuy  be :  there  are  at  least  two  hundred  furnace  chimneys  in  a  square  of  two 
miles  on  every  side  of  me.  But  mere  smoke  would  not  blow  to  and  fipo  in 
that  wild  way.  It  looks  more  to  me  as  if  it  were  made  of  dead  men's  souls 
— such  of  them  as  are  not  gone  yet  where  they  have  to  go,  and  may  be 
fitting  hither  and  thither,  doubting,  themselves,  of  the  fittest  place  for  them. 

"You  know,  if  there  are  such  things  as  souls,  and  if  ever  any  of  them 
haunt  places  where  they  have  been  hurt,  there  must  be  many  above  us, 
just  now,  displeased  enough  ! "  ^ 

The  last  sentence  refers  of  course  to  the  battles  of  the 
Franco-G^ennan  campaign,  which  was  especially  horrible  to 
me,  in  its  digging,  as  the  Germans  should  have  known,  a 
moat  flooded  with  waters  of  death  between  the  two  nations 
for  a  century  to  come. 

80.  Since  that  Midsummer  day,  my  attention,  however 
otherwise  occufttcd,  has  never  relaxed  in  its  record  of  the 
[dienomena  characteristic  of  the  plague-wind;  and  I  now 
define  for  you,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  e^ential  signs  of  it. 

(1.)  It  is  a  wind  of  darkness, — all  the  former  conditions 
of  tormenting  winds,  whether  from  the  mHrth  or  east,,  were 
more  or  less  capable  of  co-existing  with  sunlight,  and  often 

»  [VoU  XXVII.  pp.  132,  13a] 
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with  steady  and  bright  sunligfat ;  but  whenever,  and  wher- 
ever the  pkgue-wmd  blows^  be  it  but  for  ten  minutes  the 
sky  is  darkened  instantly. 

91.  (2.)  It  is  a  mali^ant  quality  of  wind,  unconnected 
with  any  one  quarter  of  the  compass ;  it  bk>ws  indifferently 
from  all,  attaching^  its  own  bitterness  and  maliee  to  the 
worst  characters  of  the  proper  winds  of  each  quarter.  It  will 
blow  either  with  dranchiiig  rain,  or  dry  rage»  from  the  south, 
•*— with  ruinous'  Masts  from  the  west,— with  bitterest  chills 
from  the  north, — and  with  venomous  blight  from  the  east. 

Its  own  favourite  quarter;  however,  is  the  south-west, 
so  that  it  is  distinguished  in  its  malignity  equally  from 
the  Bise  of  Provence,  which  is  a  north  wind  always^  and 
from  our  own  old  friend,  the  east^ 

82.  (8.)  It  always  blows  tremulously ^  making  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  shudder  as  if  they  were  all  asp^is^  but  with 
a  peculiar  fitfulness  which  gives  them — and  1  watch  them 
this  moment  as  I  write— an  expression  of  anger  as  weU  as 
of  fear  aiid  distress.  You  may  see  the  kind  of  quivenng, 
and  hear  the  ominous  whimpering,  in  the  gusts  that  precede 
a  great  thunderstorm ;  but  plague-wind  is  more  panic-struck, 
and  feverfeh ;  and  its  sound  is  a  hiss  instead  of  a  wail. 

When  I  was  last  at  Avallon,*  in  South  France,  1  went 
to  see  FavM  played  at  the  little  country  theatre:  it  was 
done  with  scaredy  any  means  of  pictorial  effect,  except  a 
few  old  curtains,  and  a  blue  light  or  two.  But  the  ni^t 
on  the  Broeken  was  nevertheless  extremely  appalling  to 
me, — a  strange  ghastliness  being  obtained  in  some  of  the 
witch  scenes  merely  by  fine  management  of  gesture  and 
drapery;  and  in  the  phantom  scenes,  by  the  half-palsied, 
hfllf-fbirims,  fidtering  or  fluttering  past  €i  phafftoms  stum- 
Ming  as  ]»lD  graces ;  as  if  (rf  not  only  soulless,  but  senseless,. 
I>ead,  moving  with  the  very  action,  the  rage^  the  deerepi- 
tode,  and  the  trembling  of  the  ^ague-wind. 

88.  (4.)  NoC  <mly  ft«eimiious  at  every  Mom«rt,  it  is  also 
imUrmittent  witfr  a   rapidity  quite  mexan^ed  in   fbrmer 

1  [In  Avgatt  1882 :;  see  tlM  InlMhietiM  ta  Vol  XXXIII.  p.  nxv.] 
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weather.  Theie  are,  indeed,  dajrs — and  weeks,  on  which 
it  blows  without  cessation,  and  is  as  inevitable  as  the  Gulf 
Stream ;  but  also  there  are  days  when  it  is  contending  with 
healthy  weather,  and  on  such  days  it  will  remit  for  half 
an  hour,  and  the  sun  will  begin  to  show  itself,  and  then 
the  wind  will  come  back  and  cover  the  whole  sky  with 
clouds  in  ten  minutes;  and  so  on,  every  half-hour,  through 
the  Tvhole  day ;  so  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  go  on  with 
any  kind  of  drawing  in  colour,  the  light  being  never  for 
two  seconds  the  same  from  morning  till  evening. 

84.  (5.)  It  d^frades,  while  it  intensifies,  ordinary  storm; 
but  before  I  read  you  any  description  of  its  efforts  in  this 
kind,  I  must  correct  an  impression  which  has  got  abroad 
through  the  papers,^  that  I  speak  as  if  the  plague-wind 
Uerv^  now  always,  and  there  were  no  more  any  natural 
weather.  On  the  contrary,  the  winter  of  1878-9  was  one 
of  the  most  healthy  and  lovely  I  ever  saw  ice  in ;— Coniston 
lake  shone  under  the  calm  dear  frost  in  one  marble  field, 
as  strong  as  the  floor  of  Milan  Cathedral,  half  a  mile  across 
and  four  miles  down;  and  the  first  entries  in  my  diary 
which  I  read  you  shall  be  from  the  22nd  to  26th  June, 
1876,  of  perfectly  lovely  and  natural  weather : — 

"Swidag,  25ih  Juney  1876. 

**  Yesterday,  an  entirely  glorious  sunset,  unmatched  in 
beauty  since  that  at  Abbeville,' — deep  scarlet,  and  purest 
rose,  on  purple  grey,  in  bars;  and  stationary,  plumy,  sweqn 
iog  filaments  above  in  upper  sky,  like  *  using  up  the  brushy' 
said  Joanie ;  remaining  in  glory,  every  moment  best,  chang- 
ing fit>m  one  good  into  another,  (but  only  in  colour  or 
hght— form  steady^)  for  half  an  hour  full,  and  the  clouds 
afterwards  fading  into  the  grey  against  amber  twilight, 
riatumcary  in  the  same  form  for  about  two  hours^  at  least. 

^  [This  yutMif!^  it  will  be  noted,  wm  added  in  revising  the  spoken  leetore  for 
IIm  prces.] 

*  [See  eWve^  f^  21.] 
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The  darkening  rose   tint    remained   till  half-past  ten,  the 
grand  time  being  at  nine. 

**  The  day  had  been  fine, — exquisite  green  light  on  after- 
noon hills.** 

"Momdi^,  ^m  June,  1876. 

"  Yesterday  an  entirely  perfect  summer  light  on  the  Old 
Man;  Lancaster  Bay  all  clear;  Ingleborough  and  the  great 
Pennine  fiiult  as  on  a  map.  Divine  beauty  of  western 
colour  on  thyme  and  rose, — ^then  twilight  of  clearest  warm 
amber  far  into  night,  of  pale  amber  all  night  long;  hills 
dark-clear  against  it 

^^  And  so  it  continued,  only  growing  more  intense  in  blue 
and  sunlight,  all  day.  After  breakfast,  I  came  in  from  the 
well  under  strawberry  bed,  to  say  I  had  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it,  so  pure  or  intense,  in  Italy ;  and  so  it  went 
glowing  on,  cloudless,  with  soft  north  wind,  all  day/' 

''  l6th  Jufy. 

'^The  sunset  almost  too  bright  through  the  bUtuk  for 
me  to  read  Humboldt  at  tea  by, — ^finally,  new  moon  like 
a  lime-light,  reflected  on  breeze-struck  water;  traces,  across 
dark  calm,  of  reflected  hills.*' 

85.  These  extracts  are,  I  hope,  enough  to  guard  you 
against  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  it  all  only  means 
that  I  am  m3rself  soiured,  or  doting,  in  my  old  age,  and 
always  in  an  ill  humour.  Depend  upon  it,  when  old  men 
are  worth  anything,  they  are  better-humoured  than  young 
ones;  and  have  learned  to  see  what  good  there  is,  and 
pleasantness,  in  the  world  they  are  likely  so  soon  to  have 
orders  to  quit 

Now  then — take  the  following  sequences  of  accurate 
description  of  thunderstorm,  xcith  plague-wind. 

''22»rf  June,  1876. 

*' Thunderstorm ;  pitch  dark,  with  no  blackness^ — ^but 
deep,    high,  JiUhiness   of  lurid,    yet    not   sublimely   lurid. 
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sDK^e-doud ;  dense  manufacturing  mist;  fearful  squalls  of 
shivay  wind,  making  Mr.  Severn's  sail^  quiver  like  a  man 
in  a  fever  fit — all  about  four,  afternoon — but  only  two 
or  three  daps  of  thunder,  and  feeble,  though  near,  flashes. 
I  never  saw  such  a  dirty,  weak,  foul  storm.  It  cleared 
suditoaly  after  raining  all  afternoon,  at  half-past  eight  to 
nine,  into  pure,  natural  weather, — ^low  rain-douds  on  quite 
dear,  green,  wet  hills.'' 

"Bnmiwood,  ISik  AMgnst,  ISig. 

**  The  most  terrific  and  horrible  thunderstorm,  this  morn- 
ing, I  ev»  remember.  It  waked  me  at  six,  or  a  little 
before — ^then  rolling  incessantly,  like  railway  luggage  trains, 
quite  g^iastly  in  its  mockery  of  them — ^the  air  one  loath- 
some mass  of  sultry  and  foul  fog,  like  smoke;  scarcdy 
raimng  at  all,  but  increasing  to  heavier  rollings,  with  flashes 
quivering  vagudy  through  all  the  air,  and  at  last  terrific 
double  streams  of  reddish-violet  fire,,  not  foriced  or  zigzag, 
bat  rippled  rivulets — ^two  at  the  same  instant  some  twenty 
to  thirty  d^prees  apart,  and  lasting  on  the  eye  at  least  ha^ 
a  second,  with  grand  artillery-peals  following;  not  rattling 
crashes,  or  irr^^ulu  cracklings,  but  deUveied  volleys.  It 
lasted  an  hour,  then  passed  ofi^,  dearing  a  little,  without 
nun  to  speak  of, — not  a  glimpse  of  blue, — and  now,  half- 
past  seven,  seems  settling  down  again  into  Manchester 
devil's  darimess. 

•*  Quarter  to  eight,  morning. — ^Thunder  returned,  all  the 
lir  collapsed  into  one  black  fog,  the  hills  invisible,  and 
scarcely  visible  the  opposite  shore;  heavy  rain  in  short  fits> 
and  frequent,  though  less  formidable,  flashes,  and  shorter 
thunder.  While  I  have  written  this  sentence  the  doud  has 
again  dissolved  itself,  like  a  nasty  solution  in  a  bottle,  with 
miraculous  and  imnatural  rapidity,  and  the  hills  are  in 
sight  again;  a  double-forked  flash — ^rippled,  I  mean,  like 
^  others — starts  into  its  frightfid  ladder  of  light  between 
me  and  Wetherlam,  as  I  raise  my  eyes.    All  black  above, 

1  \That  is,  tlM  Mil  of  Mr.  Severn's  boet  on  Coniston  Like,  seen  from  Roskin's 
tiady-window.] 
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a  rugged  spray  doud  on  the  Eaglet.  (The  ^Eaglet'  is  my 
own  name  for  the  bold  and  elevated  crag  to  the  west  oi 
the  little  lake  above  Coniston  mines.  It  had  no  name 
among  the  country  peofde,  and  is  one  of  the  mos^  con- 
^cuous  features  of  the  mountain  chain,  as  seen  fix>m 
Brantwood.) 

''Half-paat  eight — Three  times  light  and  three  times 
dark  since  last  I  wrote,  and  the  darkness  seeming  each  time 
as  it  settles  more  loathsome,  at  last  stopping  my  reading 
in  mere  blindness.  One  lurid  gleam  of  white  cumulus  in 
upp^  lead-blue  sky,  seen  for  half  a  minute  through  the  sul- 
phiurous  chimney-pot  vomit  of  blackguardly  cloud  beneath, 
where  its  rags  were  thinnest/* 

''  TknTMtU^,  nnd  Feb.  18S3. 

**  Yesterday  a  fearfully  dark  mist  all  afternoon,  with 
steady,  south  plague-wind  of  the  bitterest,  nastiest,  pois<mous 
bli^t,  and  fretful  flutter.  I  could  scarcely  stay  in  the 
wood  for  the  horror  of  it  To-day,  really  rather  bright 
blue,  and  bright  semi-cumuli,  with  the  fiwitic  Old  Man 
blowing  sheaves  of  lancets  and  chisels  across  the  lake — 
not  in  strength  enough,  or  whirl  enough,  to  raise  it  in 
spray,  but  tracing  every  squall's  outline  in  black  on  the 
silver  grey  waves,  and  whistling  meraly,  and  as  if  on  a 
flute  made  of  a  file.'' 

"Sundmf,  llth  August,  1879. 

^^ Raining  in  foul  drizzle,  slow  and  steady;  sky  pitch- 
dark,  and  I  just  get  a  little  light  by  sitting  in  the  bow- 
window  ;  diabolic  clouds  over  everjrthii^ :  and  looking  over 
my  kitchen  garden  yesterday,  I  found  it  one  miso^ble 
mass  of  weeds  gone  to  seed,  the  roses  in  the  hi^er  garden 
putrefied  into  brown  sponges,  feeling  like  dead  snails;  and 
the  half-ripe  strawberries  all  rotten  at  the  stalks." 

86.  (6.)  And  now  I  come  to  the  most  important  sign 
of  the  plague-wind  and  the  plague-cloud :  that  in  bringing 
on  their  pecmliar  darkness,  they  blanch  the  sun  instead  of 
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reddening  it.  And  here  I  mast  note  bri^y  to  you  the 
luelessness  of  observation  by  ioBtruments,  or  machines, 
instead  <rf  eyes.  In  the  first  year  ipvhen  I  had  bq;[un  to 
notice  the  specialty  of  the  plague-wind,  I  went  of  course 
to  the  Oxford  observatory  to  consult  its  r^strars.  They 
have  their  ananometer  alwajrs  on  the  twiri,  snd  can  tell 
you  the  force,  or  at  least  the  pace,  of  a  gale,^  by  day  or 
night.  But  the  anemometer  can  only  recwd  for  you  how 
often  it  has  been  driven  round,  not  at  all  whether  it  went 
round  steadily^  or  went  round  trembling.  And  on  that 
point  depoids  the  entire  question  whether  it  is  a  plague 
breese  or  a  healthy  one :  and  what's  the  use  of  telling  you 
wheth»  the  wind's  strong  or  not,  when  it  can't  tell  you 
whether  it's  a  strcH^  medicine,  or  a  strong  poison  ? 

But  again — ^you  have  your  ^t^n-measure,  and  can  tell 
exactly  at  any  moment  how  strong,  or  how  weak,  or  how 
wanting,  the  sun  is.  But  the  sun-measurer  can't  tell  you 
whether  the  rays  are  stopped  by  a  dense  skaUaoo  doud,  or 
a  thin  deep  one.  In  hadthy  weather,  the  ^m  is  hidden 
behind  a  cloud,  as  it  is  behind  a  tree ;  and,  when  the  cloud 
is  past,  it  comes  out  again,  as  bright  as  before.  But  in 
^i^ue-wind,  the  sun  is  choked  out  of  the  whole  heaven, 
all  day  long,  by  a  cloud  which  may  be  a  tiiousand  miles 
square  and  five  miles  deep. 

And  yet  observe:  that  thin,  scraggy,  filthy,  mangy, 
miserable  doud,  for  all  the  depth  of  it,  can't  turn  the  sun 
red,  as  a  good,  business-like  fog  does  with  a  hundred  feet 
or  so  of  itself.  By  tiie  plague-wind  every  breath  of  air 
you  draw  is  polluted,  half  round  the  world;  in  a  Liondon 
fog  the  air  itself  is  pure,  though  you  choose  to  mix  up  dirt 
with  it,  and  choke  yourself  with  your  own  nastiness. 

87.  Now  I'm  going  to  show  you  a  diagram  of  a  stmset 
in  entirely  pure  weather,  above  Liondon  smoke.  I  saw  it 
and  sketched  it  from  my  old  post  of  observation — the  top 
garret  of  my  father's  house  at  Heme  Hill.    There,  when 

»  [See  Note  19;  §  70,  p.  62.] 
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the  wind  is  south,  we  are  outside  <^  the  smoke  and  above 
it;  and  this  diagram,^  admirably  enlarged  from  my  own 
drawing  by  my,  now  in  all  things  best  aide-de-camp,  Mr. 
CoUingwood,  shows  you  an  old-fashioned  sunset — the  sort 
of  thing  Turner  and  I  used  to  have  to  look  at, — (nobody 
else  ever  would)  constantly.  Every  sunset  and  every  dawn, 
in  fine  weather,  had  something  of  the  sort  to  show  us. 
This  is  one  of  the  last  pure  simsets  I  ever  saw,  about  the 
year  1876, — ^and  the  point  I  want  you  to  note  in  it  is,  that 
the  air  being  pure,  the  smoke  on  the  horizon,  though  at 
last  it  hides  the  sun,  yet  hides  it  through  gold  and  ver- 
milion. Now,  don't  go  away  fancying  there's  any  exaggera- 
tion in  that  study.  The  prismatic  colours,  I  told  you,  were 
simply  impossible  to  paint;  these,  which  are  transmitted 
colours,  can  indeed  be  suggested,  but  no  more.  The 
brightest  pigment  we  have  would  look  dim  beside  the 
truth. 

88.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  blotted  down  for  you 
a  bit  of  plague-cloud  to  put  beside  this ;  but  Heaven  knows, 
you  can  see  enough  of  it  nowadays  without  any  trouble  of 
mine;  and  if  you  want,  in  a  hurry,  to  see  what  the  sun 
looks  like  through  it,  you've  only  to  throw  a  bad  half-crown 
into  a  basin  of  soap  and  water. 

Blanched  Sun, — blighted  grass, — blinded  man. — If,  in 
conclusion,  you  ask  me  for  any  conceivable  cause  or  mean- 
ing of  these  things — I  can  tell  you  none,  according  to  your 
modem  beliefs;  but  I  can  tell  you  what  meaning  it  would 
have  borne  to  the  men  of  old  time.  Remember,  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  England,  and  all  foreign  nati(ms,  either 
tempting  her,  or  following  her,  have  blasphemed!  the  name 
of  God  deliberately  and  openly ;  and  have  done  iniquity  by 
proclamation,  every  man  doing  as  much  injustice  to  his 
brother  as  it  is  in  his  power  to  do.  Of  states  in  such 
moral  gloom  every  seer  of  old  predicted  the  physical  gloom* 
paying,  ''  The  light  shall  be  darkened  in  the  heavens  thereof 


Fig.  5  on  Plate  II.] 

See  Note  20;  §  80,  p.  72.] 
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A  July  Thunder-cloud  in  the  Val  d'Aosta,  1858 
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An  Old-fashioned  Sunset,  1876 
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and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining.*"^  All  Greek,  all 
Christian,  all  Jewish  prophecy  insists  on  the  same  truth 
through  a  thousand  myths ;  but  of  all  the  chief,  to  former 
thought,  was  the  fable  of  the  Jewish  warrior  and  prophet, 
for  whom  the  sun  hasted  not  to  go  down,  with  which  I 
leave  you  to  compare  at  leisure  the  physical  result  of  your 
own  wars  and  prophecies,  as  declar^  by  your  own  elect 
journal  not  fourteen  days  ago, — ^that  the  Eknpire  of  England, 
on  which  formerly  the  sun  never  set,  has  become  one  on 
which  he  never  rises.* 

89.  What  is  best  to  be  done,  do  you  ask  me?  The 
answer  is  plain.  Whether  you  can  affect  the  signs  of  the 
sky  or  not,  you  can  the  signs  of  the  times.'  Whether  you 
can  bring  the  9un  back  or  not,  you  can  assuredly  bring 
back  your  own  cheerfulness,  and  your  own  honesty.  You 
may  not  be  able  to  say  to  the  winds,  *< Peace;  be  still," 
but  you  can  cease  from  the  insolence  of  your  own  lips, 
and  the  troubling  of  your  own  passions.  And  all  that 
it  would  be  extremely  well  to  do,  even  though  the  day 
were  coming  when  the  sun  should  be  as  darkness,  and  the 
moon  as  blood.  But,  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  piety  <xice 
regained,  who  shall  say  that  the  promise  of  old  time  would 
not  be  found  to  hold  for  us  also  ? — <'  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes 
into  my  storehouse,  and  prove  me  now  herewith,  saith  the 
Lord  (vod,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the  windows  of  heaven, 
and  pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room 
enough  to  receive  it." 

*  [Joel  ii.  10 :  for  the  next  Bible  reference,  see  Jothiia  x.  18 ;  for  other  refer- 
eoeee  to  the  ton  standing  still  for  Joshua,  see  belowy  pp.  117,  327.] 

*  [The  reforenee  is  to  the  PoU  MuU  Gtuutts.  On  January  2  it  had  published 
the  report  of  "  registered  sunshine "  ftnr  the  week  ending  Beoember  29 ;  namely, 
'^nfl."  The  sunless  weather  continued,  and  on  January  23  the  Qwutte  published 
''the  following  simple  ditty:— 

Old  Bnglsnd  ti  afraid  of  noos.  Ho  who  rotaUt  this  szioiii  ia 
She  foari  no  fbeoMii'a  threats.  His  generstioii  wise  is ; 

For  on  her  mighty  empire  The  son  it  noTer  aeti  beoauss 
The  urn  it  aerer  seta.  The  ran  it  nerer  risee.*^ 

*  [Matthew  zW.  3;  for  the  following  BiUe  references,  see  Mark  ir.  30;  Job 
m.  17 ;  Joel  iL  31 ;  Malachi  iiL  10.] 
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^Delivered  im  Februaty  11,  1884) 

Marvh  11th,  1884. 

40.  It  was  impossible  for  me,  this  sfniiig,  to  prepare,  as  I 
wished  to  have  done,  two  lectures  for  the  London  Institu- 
tion: but  finding  its  members  more  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject chosen  than  I  had  anticipated,  I  enlarged  my  lecture 
at  its  second  reading  by  some  explanations  and  parentheses, 
partly  represented,  and  partly  farther  developed,  in  the  fol* 
K>wing  notes;  which  led  me  on,  however,  as  I  arranged 
them,  into  branches  of  the  subject  untouched  in  the  former 
lecture,  and  it  seems  to  me  of  no  inferior  interest 

41.  {Nate  1 ;  §  2,  p.  9 :  "  Dante  has  no  ward  af  the 
rtarm-chuds.'')  The  vapour  over  the  pool  of  Anger  in  the 
Inferno^  the  clogging  stench  which  rises  from  Caina,  and 
the  fog  of  the  circle  of  Anger  in  the  Purgataria  resemble,* 
indeed,  the  cloud  of  the  Plague-wind  very  closely, — ^but  are 
conceived  only  as  supematuraL  The  reader  will  no  doubt 
observe,  throughout  the  following  lecture,  my  own  habit 
of  speaking  of  beautiful  things  as  *'  natural,"  and  <^  ugly  ones 
as  '*  unnatural."  In  the  conception  of  recent  philosophy, 
the  world  is  one  Kosmos  in  which  diphtheria  is  held  to  be 
as  natural  as  scmg,  and  cholera  as  digestion.  To  my  own 
mind — and  the  more  distinctly  the  more  I  see,  know,  and 
feel — ^the  Earth,  as  prepared  for  the  abode  of  man,  appears 
distinctly  ruled  by  agencies  of  health  and  disease,  of  which 
the  first  may  be  aided  by  his  industry,  prudence,  and  piety ; 
while  the  destroying  laws  are  allowed  to  prevail  against  him, 
in  the  degree  in  which  he  allows  himself  in  idleness,  folly, 

^  [Purgatorio,  zv.  142.  For  the  ''pool  of  Anger/'  see  Inferno,  vii.  123.  Hie 
"dogging  stench''  risee,  not  from  Caina,  but  from  the  qnarten  assigned  to  the 
FUtterers  in  the  second  Bolgia  of  Circle  viiL  of  Hell :  see  It^fbrno,  xviii.  106  9eq.] 
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and  iriee.  Had  the  point  been  distinctl j  indicitod  where  the 
degvees  of  advenity  necessary  for  his  discipline  pass  into 
those  intended  for  his  punishment^  the  world  would  have 
been  put  under  a  manifest  theocracy;  but  the  declaration 
of  the  principle  is  at  least  distinct  enough  to  have  ccm- 
vinced  idl  sensitive  and  earnest  persons,  from  the  banning 
of  speculation  in  the  eyes  and  mind  of  Man:  and  it  has 
been  put  in  my  power  by  one  of  the  singular  chances 
which  have  alwa3rs  helped  me  in  my  work  when  it  was 
in  the  right  direction,  to  present  to  the  University  <^ 
Oxford  the  most  distinct  expression  of  this  first  principle 
of  mediaeval  Theology  which,  so  fSar  as  I  know,  exists  in 
fifteenth-century  art  It  is  one  of  the  drawings  of  the 
Florentine  book  which  I  bought  for  a  thousand  pounds, 
against  the  British  Museum,^  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
since ;  being  a  compendium  of  classic  and  mediaeval  religious 
symbolism.  In  the  two  pages  of  it,  forming  one  picture, 
given  to  Oxford,  the  delivery  of  the  Law  on  Sinai  is 
represented  on  the  left  hand,  {contrary  to  the  Scriptural 
narrative,  but  in  deeper  expression  of  the  benediction  of 
tiie  Sacred  Law  to  all  nations,)  as  in  the  midst  of  bright 
and  calm  light,  the  figme  of  the  Deity  being  supported  by 
hmiinous  and  level  clouds,  and  attended  by  happy  angels: 
while  opposite,  on  the  right  hand,  the  worship  of  the 
Gk>lden  Calf  is  symbolized  by  a  single  decorated  pillar, 
with  the  calf  on  its  summit,  surrounded  by  the  clouds  and 
dai^ness  of  a  furious  storm,  issuing  fix>m  the  mouths  of 
fiends; — ^uprooting  the  trees,  and  throwing  down  the  rocks, 
above  the  broken  tables  of  the  Law,  of  which  the  frag- 
ments lie  in  the  for^^und* 

42.  {Note  2 ;  *«  §  8,  p.  10 :  *'  The  benejicent  rain-cUmd 
.  .  .  capable  of  the  most  exqvisite  colouring  under  certain  con- 
ditionsJ")    These  conditions  are  mainly  in  the  arrangement 

*  pLlthnateljr^  liowever,  Roildn  sold  the  book  to  the  MuBeum  for  the  same  sum, 
and  Uie  drawing  taken  from  it  for  presentatioa  to  Oxford,  was  refjaced ;  for 
mrtieiilars,  see  VoL  XV.  p.  380,  Vol  XX.  p.  336  ».,  and  VoL  XXTT.  p.  42a 
The  two  pages  here  described  are  reproduced  on  Plates  20  and  21  in  ^  Ftarentine 
Pidure-Ckromete  .  .  .  6y  Mato  FmiguerrOf  wUh  erUhal  ohd  desetipiive  test  fry  l^nejf 
Cekim  (1888).] 
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of  the  lower  rain-douds  in  flakes  thin  and  detached  enough 
to  be  illuminated  by  early  or  late  sunbeams:  their  textures 
are  then  more  softly  blended  than  those  of  the  upper  cirri, 
and  have  the  qualities  of  painted,  instead  of  burnished  or 
inflamed,  colour. 

They  were  thus  described  in  the  4th  chapter  of  the  7th 
part  of  Modem  Painters:^ — 

*'  Often  in  our  English  mornings,  the  rain-cloads  in  the  dawn  form  soft 
level  fields,  which  melt  imperceptibly  into  the  blue ;  or  when  of  less  extent, 
gather  into  apparent  bars,  crossing  the  sheets  of  broader  cloud  above ;  and 
all  these  bathed  throughout  in  an  unspeakable  light  of  pure  rose-colour, 
and  purple,  and  amber,  and  blue,  not  shining,  but  misty-soft^  the  barred 
masses,  when  seen  nearer,  found  to  be  woven  in  tresses  of  doud,  like  floss 
silk,  looking  as  if  each  knot  were  a  little  swathe  or  sheaf  of  lighted  rain. 

''No  clouds  form  such  skies,  none  are  so  tender,  various,  inimitable; 
Turner  himself  never  caught  them.  Corregffio,  putting  out  his  whole  strength, 
could  have  painted  them,-^no  other  man. ' 

48,  {Note  fi\  see  I  6,  p,  12 :  "  Byro7i  .  .  .  the  last  Eng- 
lishman who  loved  Crreece.^')  I  did  not,  in  writing  this  sen- 
tence, forget  Mn  Gladstone's  finely  scholastic  enthusiasm 
for  Homer;*  nor  Mr.  Newton's  for  Athenian — (I  widi  it 
had  not  been  also  for  Halicamassian)  sculpture.  But  Byron 
loved  Greece  herself— through  her  death — and  to  his  own; 
while  the  subsequent  refusal  of  England  to  give  Greece 
one  of  our  own  princes  for  a  king,'  has  always  been  held 
by  me  the  most  ignoble,  cowardly,  and  lamentable,  of  all 
our  base  commercial  impolicies. 

44.  {Note  4;  §  6,  p.  18.)  "Deepening"  clouds. — Byron 
never  uses  an  epithet  vainly, — he  is  the  most  accurate,  and 
therefore  the  most  powerful,  of  all  modem  describers.  The 
deepening  of  the  cloud  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  redness 
of  the  orb.  Ordinary  observers  are  continually  unaware  of 
this  fact,  and  imagine  that  a  red  sun  can  be  darker  than 

» [Vol.  VII.  p.  i7a] 

'  [For  another  reference  to  Mr.  Gladitone's  Homeric  Stadies,  see  Vol.  XXXI. 

^16;  and  for  C.  T.  Newton's  discoveries  at  HaUcamassas,  Prwterita.  ii.  §  165 
oL  XXXV.),] 

>  [For  other  references  to  this  episode,  see  lime  and  TIeis,  S  161  (Vol.  XVIL 
p.  449),  and  VoL  XVIII.  p.  661.] 
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the  sky  round  hi  Thus  Mr.  Gk)uld,  though  a  professed 
naturalist,  and  passing  most  of  his  life  in  the  open  air,  over 
and  ov&t  again,  in  his  British  Birds^  draws  the  setting  sun 
dark  on  the  sky  I 

45.  {Note  5;  §  6,  p,  18,)  "Like  the  blood  he  predicts." 
— ^The  astrological  power  of  the  planet  Mars  was  of  course 
ascribed  to  it  in  the  same  connection  with  its  red  colour. 
The  reader  may  be  interested  to  see  the  notice,  in  Modem 
Painten^  of  Turner's  constant  use  of  the  same  sjrmbol; 
partly  an  expression  of  his  own  personal  feeling,  partly,  the 
oinidoyment  of  a  symbolic  language  known  to  all  careful 
readers  of  solar  and  stellar  tradition:  — 

'He  was  very  definitelj  in  the  habit  of  indicating  the  association  of 
any  subject  with  drcomstanees  of  death,  especially  the  death  of  moltitades, 
by  plach:ig  it  under  one  of  his  most  deeply  cffimimtd  sonset  skies. 

"The  colour  of  blood  is  thus  plainly  taken  for  the  leading  tone  in  the 
stocm-doads  abore  the  'Slave-ship/  It  occurs  with  similar  distinctness  in 
the  much  earlier  picture  of  *  Ulysses  and  Pdlypheme,'  in  that  of  *  Napoleon 
at  St  Helena,'  andj,  subdued  by  softer  hues,  in  the  '  Old  Tto^raire.' 

''The  sky  of  this  Goldau  is,  in  its  scarlet  and  crimson,  the  deepest  in 
tone  of  all  that  I  know  in  Turner's  drawings. 

"Another  feeling,  traceable  in  several  of  his  former  works,  is  an  acute 
sense  of  the  contrast  between  the  careless  interests  and  idle  pleasures  of 
daily  life,  and  the  state  of  those  whose  time  for  labour,  or  knowledge,  or 
delight,  is  passed  for  ever.  There  is  evidence  of  this  feeling  in  the  intro- 
dnction  of  the  boys  at  play  in  the  churchyard  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and 
tiw  boy  dimbii^  for  his  kite  ammig  the  thickets  above  the  little  mountain 
drarchyard  of  Brignal-banks ;  it  is  in  the  same  tone  of  thought  that  he  has 
placed  here  the  two  figures  fishing,  leaning  against  these  shattered  fianks  of 
vodL, — the  sepolchral  stones  of  the  great  mountain  Field  of  Death." 

46.  [NoU  6;  §  6,  p.  18.)  "Thy  lore  unto  calamity."— 
It  is,  I  believe,  recognized  by  all  who  have  in  any  degree  be- 
come interested  in  the  traditions  of  Chaldean  astrology,  that 
its  warnings  were  distinct, — its  [nromises  deceitful  Horace 
thus  warns  Leuconoe  against  reading  the  Babylonian  num- 
bers to  leam  the  time  of  her  death,' — ^he  does  not  imply 
their  promise  of  previous  happiness;  and  the  continudUy 
deceptive   character   of  the   Delphic   oracle   itself  tempted 

»  pn  Td.  iv.  eh.  xriit  §  24  (Vol  VI.  p.  381).] 
>  [(M0t,  L  11 :  ''Tq  no  qoMieris."] 
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always  ratker  to  fittal  than  to  fortunate  conduct,  unless  the 
inquirer  were  more  than  wise  in  his  reading.  Byton  gathas 
into  the  bitter  question  all  the  somyw  of  former  supostition, 
while  in  the  lines  italicized,  just  above,  be  sums  in  the 
briefest  and  plainest  English,  all  that  we  yet  know,  or  may 
wisely  think,  about  the  Sun.  It  is  the  "* Bnndng  oracle" 
(other  oracles  there  are  by  sound,  or  feeling,  but  this  by 
fire)  of  all  that  live ;  the  only  means  of  our  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  things  round  us,  and  that  affect  our  lives :  it 
is  ^e  fountain  of  all  life, — Byron  does  not  say  the  origin; 
— ^the  origin  of  life  would  be  the  origin  of  the  sun  itself; 
but  it  is  the  visible  source  of  vital  energy,  as  the  spring  is 
of  a  stream,  though  the  origin  is  the  sea.  "And  symbol 
of  Him  who  bestows  it." — This  the  sun  has  always  been,  to 
every  one  who  believes  there  is  a  bestow»;  and  a  symbol 
so  perfect  and  beautiful  that  it  may  also  be  thought  of  as 
partly  an  apocaljrpse. 

47.  {Note  7;  §  6,  p.  14.)  ''More  beautiful  in  that 
variety." — This  line,  with  the  one  italicized  beneath,  ex- 
presses in  Myrrha's  mind,  the  feeling  which  I  said,  in  the 
outset,^  every  thoughtful  watcher  of  heaven  necessarily  had 
in  those  old  days ;  whereas  now,  the  variety  is  for  the  most 
part,  only  in  modes  of  disagreeableness ;  and  the  vapour, 
instead  of  adding  light  to  the  unclouded  sky,  takes  away 
the  aspect  and  destroys  the  functions  of  sky  altogether. 

48.  {Note  8;  §  9,  p.  16.)  "Steam  out  of  an  engine 
funnel" — Compare  the  sixth  paragraph  of  Professor  Tyn- 
daU's  JForms  of  Water,  and  the  flowing  seventh  one, 
in  which  the  phenomenon  of  trani^iarent  steam  beccmiing 
opaque  is  thus  explained  :^ — 

''Every  bit  of  steam  shrinks,  when  chilled,  to  a  much  more  minute 
particle  of  water.  The  liquid  particles  thus  produced  form  a  kind  of  wnter 
dust  of  exceeding  fineness,  which  flo«ls  in  ne  aii^  and  is  oalled  m  clood/' 

But  the  author  does  not  tell  us,  in  the  first  place,  what 

^  [See  above,  pp.  10^14.] 
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is  the  shape  <Hr  nature  of  a  *^bit  of  ateun,'"  nor,  in  the 
seccmd  place,  how  the  contraction  of  the  individual  bits  of 
steam  is  effected  without  any  diminution  of  the  whole  mass 
of  them,  bat  on  the  contrary,  during  its  steady  expansion; 
in  the  third  place  he  assumes  that  the  particles  of  water 
dust  are  solid,  not  vesicular,  which  is  not  yet  ascertained; 
in  the  fourth  place,  he  does  not  tell  us  how  their  number 
and  size  are  rdated  to  the  quantity  of  invisible  moisture  in 
the  air;  in  the  fifth  place,  he  does  not  tell  us  how  cool 
invisible  moistuie  differs  from  hot  invisible  moisture;  and 
in  the  sixth,  he  does  not  tell  us  why  the  cool  visible  mois- 
ture stays  idiile  the  hot  visible  moisture  melts  away.  So 
much  for  the  present  state  of  '"scientific"  information,  or 
at  least  communicativeness,  on  the  first  and  simplest  con- 
diti<Mis  of  the  problem  before  us  I 

49.  In  its  wider  raii^  that  proUem  embraces  the  total 
mystery  <^  volatile  power  in  substance ;  and  of  the  visible 
states  consequent  on  sudden — and  presumably,  therefcnre, 
imperfect — vapcHnation;  as  the  smoke  of  frankincense,  or 
the  sacred  fbme  oi  modem  devotion  which  now  fills  the 
inhabited  world,  as  that  of  the  rose  and  violet  its  deserts. 
What, — ^it  would  be  useful  to  know,  is  the  actual  bulk 
of  an  atom  of  orange  perfume? — ^what  of  one  of  vapo* 
rized  tobacco,  or  gunpowder? — and  where  do  these  artificial 
vapours  fall  back  in  beneficent  rain  ?  or  tfaroi^h  what 
areas  of  atmosphere  exist,  as  invisible,  though  perhi^  not 
innocuous,  cloud? 

All  these  questions  were  put,  closely  and  fnecisely,  four^ 
and-twenty  years  ago,  in  the  1st  chapter  of  the  7th  part  of 
Modem  Painters^  paragraphs  4  to  9,^  of  which  I  can  here 
allow  ^ace  only  iot  the  last,  which  expresses  the  final 
difficulties  of  the  aaatter  better  than  anjrthii^  said  in  thk 
lecture: — 

^But  farther:  these  questions  of  voUtilkj,  and  viailuUty,  and  hue,  are 
all  complicated  vith  those  of  shape.  How  is  a  cloud  outlined?  Gcanted 
whateyer  you  choose    to   ask,  concerning  its  material,  or    its    aspect,   its 

I  (Bev  VoL  VIH  ppw  IM-Ml.] 
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loftiness  and  luminoosness, — ^how  of  its  limitation?  What  hews  it  into  a 
heap,  or  spins  it  into  a  web  ?  Cold  is  usually  shapeless,  I  suppose,  extend- 
ing over  large  spaces  equally,  or  with  gradual  diminution.  You  cannot 
have  in  the  open  air,  angles,  and  wedges,  and  coils,  and  cUffs,  of  cold. 
Yet  the  vapour  stops  si^denly,  sharp  and  steep  as  a  rock,  or  thrusts 
itself  across  the  gates  of  heaven  in  likeness  of  a  braaen  bar;  or  braids 
itself  in  and  out,  and  across  and  across,  like  a  tissue  of  tapestry;  or 
£dls  into  ripples,  like  sand;  or  into  waving  shreds  and  tongues,  as  fire. 
On  what  anvils  and  wheels  is  the  vapour  pointed,  twisted,  hammered, 
whirled,  as  the  potter's  clay?  By  what  hands  is  the  incense  of  the  sea 
built  up  into  domes  of  marble  ?  " 

50.  (Note  9;  §  10,  p.  17.)  The  opposed  conditions  of 
the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  cloud,  with  the  balanced 
intermediate  one,  are  beautifully  seen  on  mountain  summits 
of  rock  or  earth.  On  snowy  ones  they  are  far  more  com- 
plex: but  on  rock  summits  there  are  three  distinct  forms 
of  attached  cloud  in  serene  weather ;  the  first  that  of  cloud 
veil  laid  over  them,  and  falling  in  folds  through  their 
ravines,  (the  obliquely  descending  clouds  of  the  entering 
chorus  in  Aristophanes^);  secondly,  the  ascending  cloud, 
which  develops  itself  loosely  and  independently  as  it  rises, 
and  does  not  attach  itself  to  the  hillside,  while  the  falling 
veil  doud  clings  to  it  close  all  the  way  down; — and  lastly 
the  throned  cloud,  which  rests  indeed  on  the  mountain 
sununit,  with  its  base,  but  rises  high  above  into  the  sky, 
continually  changing  its  outlines,  but  holding  its  seat  per- 
haps all  day  long. 

These  thi*ee  forms  of  cloud  belong  exclusively  to  calm 
weather;  attached  drift  cloud,  (see  Note  11)  can  only  be 
formed  in  the  wind. 

51.  {Note  10;  §  11,  p.  17:  **  Tyndall  ewplaim  the  twisted 
beds  of  the  Jungfrau  by  intttnating  that  the  Matterlurm  is 
grofwingflat'')    Glaciers  of  the  A^,  page  10: — 

**  Let  a  pound  weight  be  placed  upon  a  cube  of  granite  "  (siae  of  sup- 
posed cube  not  mentioned)^ ''  the  cube  is  flattened,  though  in  an  infinitesimal 
degree.     Let  the  weight  be    remoyed,  the  cube  remains  a  little  flattened. 

1  [Chudi,  325:  see  Modem  P^d$Uer$,  vol.  i.  (Vol.  m.  p.  26  n.).] 
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Let  Bt  cftU  the  cabe  thus  flAttened  No.  1.  Starting  with  No.  1  as  a 
new  maaiy  let  the  pound  weight  be  kid  upon  it.  We  have  a  more 
flattened  mass.  No.  S.  .  •  .  Apply  this  to  squeesed  rocks,  to  those,  for 
eiample,  whidi  form  the  base  of  an  obeHsk  like  the  Matterhom, — the 
conehaion  aeeaa  inevitable  ikai  tie  wnmrnimm  it  smkmg  by  Um  own  weigki," 
^e.,  ete. 

Similarly  the  Nelson  statue  must  be  gradually  flattening 
the  Nekon  colunm, — and  in  time  Cleopatra*s  needle  will 
be  as  flat  as  her  pincushion  ? 

52.  {Nate  11;  §  11,  p.  17:  "...  or  the  clouds  on  the 
ke  dde  of  the  Matterhom  by  the  wituTs  rubbing  agazTigt  the 
wifiAcard  side.*')     Glaciers  of  the  Alpsy  page  146 : — 

''The  sun  was  near  the  western  horiaon,  and  I  remained  alone  ap<m 
die  Grat  to  see  his  last  beams  illominate  the  mountains,  whieh,  with  <me 
exception,  were  without  a  trace  of  cload. 

"This  exception  was  the  Mattvhom,  the  appearance  of  which  was 
extremely  instmctive.  The  obelisk  appesjred  to  be  dirided  in  two  halves 
bj  a  Teitical  line,  drawn  firom  its  summit  half-way  down,  to  the  windward 
of  which  we  had  the  bare  cliffs  of  the  mountain ;  and  to  the  left  of  it  a 
dood  which  af^ieared  to  cling  tenaciously  to  the  rocks. 

''In  reality,  however,  there  was  no  clinging;  the  condensed  vanour 
incessantly  got  away,  but  it  was  ever  renewed,  and  thus  a  river  of  cSoud 
kad  been  sent  from  the  mountain  over  the  valley  of  Aosta.  The  wind,  in 
fiict,  blew  lightly  up  the  valley  of  St  Nicholas,  charged  with  moisture, 
sad  when  the  air  that  held  it  rubbed  agahut  ike  cold  come  oi  the  Matter- 
bom,  the  vapour  was  chilled  and  precipitated  in  his  lee." 

It  is  not  explained,  why  the  wind  was  not  chilled  by 
robbing  against  any  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  nor 
why  the  cone  of  the  Matterhom,  mostly  of  rock,  should 
be  colder  than  cones  of  snow.  The  phenomenon  was  first 
described  by  De  Saussure,  who  gives  the  same  explana- 
ticm  as  Tyndall;  and  from  whom,  in  the  first  volume  of 
Modem  Painters^  I  adopted  it  without  sufficient  examina^ 
tKMi.^  Afterwards  I  re-examined  it,  and  showed  its  fallacy, 
with  respect  to  the  cap  or  helmet  cloud,  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  Modem  Painters^  page  128,*  in  the  terms  given  in  the 

1  [See  VoL  III.  pp.  371-372.] 

*  [the  reference  is  to  the  fint  edition :  see  now  VoL  VIL  p.  164.] 
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subjoined  note,"^  but  I  still  retained  the  explanation  of 
Saussure  for  the  lee-side  cloud,  engraving  in  Plate  69  the 
modes  of  its  occurrence  on  the  Aiguille  Dm,  of  which  the 
most  ordinary  one  was  afterwards  represented  hy  Tjmdall  in 
his  Gldders  of  the  Alps^  under  the  title  of  **  Banner-cloud." 
Its  less  imaginative  title,  in  Modem  Painters^^  of  **  Lee-side 
cloud,"  is  moi*e  comjN^hensive,  for  this  cloud  forms  often 
under  the  brows  of  far-terraced  precipices,  where  it  has  no 
resemblance  to  a  banner.  No  true  explanation  of  it  has 
ever  yet  been  given ;  for  the  first  condition  of  the  problem 
has  hitherto  been  unobserved, — namely,  that  such  cloud 
is  constant  in  certain  states  of  weather,  under  precipitous 
rocks; — but  never  developed  with  distinctness  by  domes 
of  snow. 

58.  But  my  former  expimsion  of  Saussure's  theory  is  at 
least  closer  to  the  facts  than  Professor  Tyndall's  "rubbing 

*  ''But  both  Saussure  and  I  ought  to  have  known^ — ^we  did  know,  but 
did  not  think  of  it, — ^that  the  covering  or  cap-cloud  forms  on  hot  summits 
as  well  as  cold  ones ; — that  the  red  and  bare  rocks  of  Mont  Pilate,  hotter, 
certainly,  after  a  day's  sunshine  than  the  cold  stonn-whid  which  sweeps 
to  them  from  the  Alps,  nevertheless  have  been  renowned  for  their  hehnet 
of  cloud,  ever  since  the  Romans  watchetl  the  cloven  summit,  grey  against 
the  south,  from  the  ramparts  of  Vindonissa,  giving  it  the  name  from  which 
the  good  Catholics  of  Luceroe  have  >varped  out  their  favourite  piece  of 
terrific  sacred  biography.  And  both  my  master  and  I  should  also  have 
reflected  that  if  our  theory  about  its  formation  had  been  generally  true, 
the  helmet  cloud  ought  to  form  on  every  cold  summit,  at  the  approach  of 
rain,  in  approximating  (proportions  to  the  bulk  of  the  glaciers ;  which  is  so 
fiir  from  being  the  case  that  not  only  (a)  the  cap^Ioud  may  often  be  seen 
#n  lower  simimits  of  grass  or  rock,  while  the  higher  ones  are  splendidly 
clear  (which  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  wind  containing  the 
moisture  not.  to  have  risen  so  high) ;  but  (b)  the  cap-cloud  always  shows 
a  preference  lor  hills  of  a  conical  form,  such  as  the  Mole  or  Niesen,  which 
ean  have  very  little  power  in  chilling  the  air,  even  supposing  th^  were 
cold  themselves;  while  it  \n\\  entirely  refuse  to  form  huge  masses  of 
mountain,  which,  supposing  them  of  chilly  temperament,  must  have  dis- 
c^mlbrted  the  almospbeiv  in  their  neighbourhood  for  Xtrngmtrnf* 


^  [Not  in  OhttierM  qf  the  Alp9,  hut  at  frontispiece  to  The  Fbrm^  qf  Water  in 
Cloudt  and  Rivere,  lee  and   Glaeiere,   1872  (''Cloud   Banner  of  the  Aiguille  du 


Dni").] 
»  [Vol.  V, 


part  vii.  eh.  iU.  §  5  (Vol.  VIL  pp.  165-166).] 
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against  the  rocks/'  and  I  therefore  allow  room  for  it  here, 
with  its  illustrative  woodcut : — 

''When  a  moist  wind  blovrs  in  clear  weather  over  a  cold  summit,  it 
has  not  time  to  get  chilled  as  it  approaches  the  rock,  and  therefore  the 
air  remains  clear,  and  the  sky  bright  on  the  windward  side;  hat  under 
tfie  ke  of  the  peak,  there  is  partly  a  back  eddy,  and  partly  still  air ;  and 
in  that  lull  and  eddy  the  wind  gets 

time  to  be  chiUed  by  the  rock,  and  ^         • 

the  doad  appears,  as  a  boiling  mass 
of  white  Tapoar,  rising  eontinually  with 
the  return  current  to  the  upper  edge 
of  the  mountain,  where  it  is  caught 
by  the  straight  wind  and  partly  torn, 
partly  melted  away  in  broken  firag* 
sKnts. 

''In  the  accompanying  figure,  the 
dark  mass  represents  the  mountain  peak,  the  arrow  the  main  direction  of 
the  wind,  the  curved  lines  show  the  directions  of  such  current  and  its 
eoneentzation,  and  the  dotted  line  encloses  the  space  in  which  doud  forms 
densely,  floating  away  beyond  and  above  in  irregular  tongues  and  flakes." 

54,  {Note  12 ;  §  12,  p,  180  See  below,  on  the  different 
uses  of  the  word  •*  reflection,''  Note  14,  and  note  that 
throughout  this  lecture  I  use  the  words  ''aqueous  mole- 
cules," alike  of  water  liquid  or  vaporized,  not  knowing 
under  what  conditions  <n*  at  what  temperatures  water-dust 
becomes  water-gas;  and  still  less,  supposing  pure  water-gas 
blue,  and  pure  air  blue,  what  are  tiie  changes  in  either 
which  make  them  what  sailors  call  ''dirty";  but  it  is  one 
of  the  worst  omissions  of  the  previous  lecture,  that  I 
have  not  stated  among  the  characters  of  the  plague-cloud 
that  it  is  always  dirty ,'^  and  never  blue  under  any  cofi- 
ditions,  neither  when  deep  in  the  distance,  nor  when  in  the 
electric  states  which  produce  sulphurous  blues  in  natural 
doud.    But  see  the  next  note. 


*  In  mj  final  eoUatkm  of  the  lectures  given  at  Oxibrd  last  year  on 
tlie  Art  of  England,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  take  notice  of  the  eflect  of 
this  character  of  plague-cloud  on  our  younger  painters,  who  have  perhaps 
never  in  their  lives  seen  a  deam  sky !  ^ 

1  rrhe  referents  is  to  the  Appendix  to  the  delivered  lectures  which  Rnskhi 
added  when  pahlishing  them :  see  §§  196  teq,  (VeL  XXXHL  pp.  908-402}.] 
xxxnr.  D 
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55.  {Note  18;  §  15,  p.  20.)  Black  clouds.— For  the 
sudden  and  extreme  local  blackness  of  thundercloud,  see 
Turner's  drawing  of  Winchelsea,^  (England  series,)  and 
compare  Homer,  of  the  Ajaces,  in  the  4th  book  of  the 
lUad^ — (I  came  on  the  passage  in  verifying  Mr.  Hill's 
quotation*  from  the  5th):— 

**  ayM,  3i  KC5^  thrrro  vcfuv. 

'Ep)(6fitvov  Kara  v6vtov  vwh  Zc^v/mio  Mj^^ 
T^  oc  r',  clvcvdcv  cokti,  lukivrtpov^  ^vrc  vUnra 
^aCv€T\  ihv  icaTcl  t6vtov,  clyei  6c  Tf  kdiXava  iroXA^v* 
'Fiyqaiv  Tf  i8iitv,  \nr6  tc  inrcos  iJAimt*  fitjXa* 
ToMii  ofjL   Au&VTCOtriV  apiri'£$6mv  ai(rf&v 
Aintov  k  w6X€Ujov  TVKival  kIvwto  ^oXayycs 

I  give  Chapman's  version — ^noting  only  that  his  breath 
of  Zephyrus,  ought  to  have  been  "cry**  or  "roar"  of 
Zeph3rrus,  the  blackness  of  the  cloud  being  as  much  con- 
nected with  the  wildness  of  the  wind  as,  in  the  formerly 
quoted  passage,  its  brightness  with  calm  of  air. 

''Behind  them  hid  the  ground 
A  cloud  of  foot,  that  seemed  to  smoke.     And  as  a  Groatherd  spies 
On  some  hill  top,  out  of  the  sea  a  ndny  vapour  rise. 
Driven  by  the  breath  of  Zephyrus,  whidi  tluHigh  far  off  he  rest, 
Comes  on  as  black  as  pitch,  and  brings  a  tempest  in  his  breast 
Whereat  he,  frighted,  drives  his  herds  apace  into  a  den; 
So,  daricening  earth,  with  swords  and  shields,  showed  these  with 
all  their  men." 

I  add  here  Chapman's  version  of  the  other  passage, 
which  is  extremely  beautiful  and  dose  to  the  text,  while 
Pope's  is  hopelessly  erroneous/ 

''Their  ground  they  still  made  good. 
And  in  their  silence  and  set  powers,  like  £ur  still  clouds  they  stood. 
With  which  Jove  crowns  the  tops  of  hills  in  any  quiet  day 
When  Boreas,  and  the  ruder  winds  that  use  to  drive  away 
Air's  dvsk^  vapouny  hemg  ioote,  in  many  a  whistling  gale, 
Are  pleasingly  boimd  up  and  calm,  and  not  a  breath  exhale/' 

^  [In  Ruskhi'i  ooUsction :  see  his  notes  upon  it  hi  VoL  XTTT.  pw  4870 
>  [See  above,  p.  12.] 
•  [lUad,  iv.  274-282.] 

^  [For  a  similar  comparison  between  Chapman's  version  of  Homer,  and  Pope's, 
see  Proierpina  (VoL  XXY.  p.  275).] 
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5«.  {Note  14;  §  17,  p.  21.)  •*  Reflected.''— The  reader 
must  be  warned  in  this  place  of  the  difierence  implied  by 
my  use  of  the  word  ''  cast "  in  §  16,  and  ''  reflected "  here : 
that  is  to  say,  between  li^t  or  colour  which  an  object 
possesses,  whatever  the  angle  it  is  seen  at,  and  the  lij^t 
which  it  reverberates  at  one  angle  cmly.  The  Alps,  under 
the  rose  *  of  sunset,  are  exactly  of  the  same  colour  whether 
you  see  them  from  Berne  or  SchaflFhausen.  But  the  gilding 
to  our  eyes  of  a  burnished  cloud  depends,  I  believe,  at 
least  for  a  measure  of  its  lustre,  upon  the  angle  at  \diich 
the  rays  incident  upon  it  are  reflected  to  the  ^re,  just  as 
much  as  the  glittering  of  the  sea  beneath  it — or  the  spark- 
ling of  the  windows  of  the  houses  on  the  shore. 

57.  Previously,  at  page  18,  in  calling  the  molecules  of 
transparent  atmosphere  ''absolutely"  unreflective  of  light, 
I  mean,  in  like  manner,  unreflective  from  their  surfaces. 
Th^  blue  colour  seen  against  a  dark  ground  is  indeed 
a  kind  of  reflection,  but  one  of  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand tlie  nature.  It  is  seen  most  simply  in  wood  smoke, 
blue  against  trees,  brown  against  clear  light;  but  in  both 

^  In  speaking,  at  p.  20  of  the  first  lecture,  of  the  limits  of  depth  in 
the  rose-eoloar  cast  on  snow,  I  oaght  to  hare  noted  the  greater  strength 
of  the  tint  possible  under  the  light  of  the  tropics.  The  following  passage, 
in  Mr.  Canningham's  Natural  History  of  ike  Strait  of  Magdlem}  is  to  me 
of  the  greatest  interest,  because  of  the  beautiful  eflect  described  as  seen 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  "the  small  town  of  Santa  Rosa"  (near 
Valparaiso).  ''The  day,  though  dear,  had  not  been  sunny,  so  that, 
aMMmgh  the  snowy  he^^hts  of  the  Andes  had  been  distinctly  visible 
tiutMif^oat  the  greater  part  of  our  journey,  they  had  not  been  illuminated 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  But  now,  as  we  turned  the  comer  of  a  street, 
the  diain  of  the  Cordillera  suddenly  burst  on  our  gase  in  such  a  blase  of 
spiendoor  that  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  windows  of  heaven  had  been 
opened  for  a  moment,  permitting  a  flood  of  crimiom  light  to  stream  forth 
upon  the  snow.  The  sight  was  so  unexpected,  and  so  transcendently 
magnificent,  that  a  breathless  silence  fell  upon  us  for  a  few  moments, 
wbOe  even  the  driver  stomied  his  horses.  This  deep  red  glow  lasted  for 
tkree  or  four  minutes,  and  then  rapidly  faded  into  that  lovely  rosy  hue 
so  characteristic  of  snow  at  sunset  among  the  Alps." 

>  [For  another  refereuce  to  this  book,  see  DmcaRm,  VoL  XXVL  d»  344.] 
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cases  the  colour  is  communicated  to  (or  left  in)  the  trans- 
mitted ray& 

So  also  the  green  of  the  sky  (p.  26)  is  said  to  be 
given  by  transmitted  light,  yellow  rays  passing  through  blue 
air:  much  yet  remains  to  be  known  respectipg  translucent 
colours  of  this  kind;  only  let  them  always  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished in  our  minds  from  the  firmly  possessed  colour 
of  opaque  substances,  like  grass  or  malachite. 

58.  {Note  15;  §  19,  p.  22.)  Diffraction.— 5ince  these 
passages  were  written,  I  have  been  led,  in  conversation  with 
a  scientific  friend,  to  doubt  my  statement  that  the  coloured 
portions  of  the  lighted  clouds  were  brighter  than  the  white 
ones.  He  was  convinced  that  the  resolution  of  the  rays 
would  diminish  their  power,  and  in  thinking  over  the  matter, 
I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  him,  although  my  im^Hres* 
sion  at  the  time  has  been  always  that  the  diffracted  colours 
rose  out  of  the  white,  as  a  rainbow  does  out  of  the  grey. 
But  whatever  the  facts  may  be,  in  this  respect  the  statement 
in  the  text  of  the  impossibility  of  r^resenting  diffracted 
colour  in  painting  is  equally  true.  It  may  be  that  the 
resolved  hues  are  darker  than  the  white,  as  coloured  panes 
in  a  window  are  darker  than  the  colourless  glass,  but  all 
are  alike  in  a  key  which  no  artifice  of  painting  can 
approach. 

59.  For  the  rest,  the  phenomena  of  diffraction  are  not 
yet  arranged  systematically  enough  to  be  usefully  discussed : 
some  of  them  involving  the  resolution  of  the  light,  and 
others  merely  its  intensification.  My  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  them  near  St.  Laurent,  on  the  Jura  mountains, 
by  the  vivid  reflection,  (so  it  seemed,)  of  the  image  of  the 
sun  from  a  particular  point  of  a  cloud  in  the  west,  after 
the  sun  itself  was  beneath  the  horizon:  but  in  this  image 
there  were  no  prismatic  colours,  neither  is  the  constantly 
seen  metamorphosis  of  pine  forests  into  silver  filigree  on 
ridges  behind  which  the  sun  is  rising  or  setting,  accom- 
panied with  any  prismatic  hue ;  the  trees  become  luminous. 
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bat  not  iridescent :  on  the  other  hand,  m  his  great  account 
of  his  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  with  Mr.  Huxley,  Professor 
Tjrndall  thus  describes  the  sun's  remarkable  behaviour  on 
that  occasion: — 

''As  we  attained  the  brow  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  Grand 
Plateau,  be  hmg  kis  disk  t^xm  a  spike  of  rock  to  oar  left,  and,  surronnded 
by  a  glory  of  interference  spectra  of  the  most  gorgeous  cdours,  biased  down 
upon  us."     (Gimden  of  ike  Alps,  p.  76.) 

Nothing  irritates  me  more,  myself,  than  having  the 
colour  of  my  own  descriptions  of  phenomena  in  an3rwise 
attributed  by  the  reader  to  accidentlEd  states  either  of  my 
mind  or  body ; — ^but  I  cannot,  for  once,  forbear  at  least  the 
innocent  question  to  Professor  Tyndall,  whether  the  extreme 
beauty  of  these  "  interference  spectra  **  may  not  have  been 
partly  owing  to  the  extreme  sobriety  of  the  observer?  no 
refireshment,  it  appears,  having  been  attainable  the  nig^t 
before  at  the  Grands  Mulcts,  except  the  beverage  diluted 
with  dirty  snow,  of  which  I  have  elsewhere  quoted  the 
Professor^s  pensive  report, — "  my  memory  of  that  tea  is  not 
It."* 


60.  {Note  16;  §  21,  p.  25.)  "Either  stationary  or  slow 
in  motion,  reflecting  unresolved  light*** 

The  rate  of  motion  is  of  course  not  essentially  connected 
with  the  method  of  illumination;  their  connection,  in  this 
instance,  needs  explanation  of  some  points  which  could  not 
be  dealt  with  in  the  time  of  a  single  lecture. 

It  is  before  said,*  with  reserve  only,  that  "a  doud  is 
where  it  is  seen,  and  is  not  where  it  is  not  seen.**  But 
thirty  years  ago,  in  Modem  Painters^  I  pointed  out  (see 
the  paragraph  quoted  in  note  8th')  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  arriving  at  the  cause  of  cloud  outline,  or  explaining 
how,  if  we  admitted  at  any  given  moment  the  atmospheric 
mdsture  to  be  generally  diffused,  it  could  be  chilled  by 

>  [See  DeueaHon,  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  144.] 

*  [See  aboTe^  p.  16.] 

•  [Above,  p.  4^.] 
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formal  chiUs  into  fonnal  clouds.  How,  for  instance,  in  the 
upper  cirri,  a  thousand  little  chills,  alternating  with  a 
thousand  little  warmths,  could  stand  still  as  a  thousand 
little  feathers. 

But  the  first  step  to  any  elucidation  of  the  matter  is  in 
the  firmly  fixing  in  our  minds  the  difference  between  wind- 
less clouds,  unafiected  by  any  conceivable  local  accident, 
and  windy  clouds,  affected  by  some  change  in  their  circum- 
stances as  they  move. 

In  the  sunset  at  Abbeville,  represented  in  my  first 
diagram,^  the  air  is  absolutely  calm  at  the  ground  sur- 
face, and  the  motion  of  its  upper  currents  extremely  slow. 
There  is  no  local  reason  assignable  for  the  presence  of 
the  cirri  above,  or  of  the  thundercloud  below.  There  is 
no  conceivable  cause  either  in  the  geology,  or  the  moral 
character,  of  the  two  sides  of  the  town  of  Abbeville,  to 
explain  why  there  should  be  decorative  fresco  on  the  sky 
over  the  southern  suburb,  and  a  muttering  heap  of  gloom 
and  danger  over  the  northern.  The  electric  cloud  is  as 
ealm  m  motion  as  the  harmless  one:  it  changes  its  form, 
indeed,  but  imperceptibly;  and,  so  far  as  can  be  discerned, 
only  at  its  own  will  is  exalted,  and  with  its  own  consent 
abided. 

But  in  my  second  diagram  are  shown  forms  of  vapour 
sustaining  at  every  instant  all  kinds  of  varjong  local  in- 
fluences; beneath,  fastened  down  by  mountain  attraction, 
above,  flung  afar  by  distracting  winds;  here,  spread  abroad 
into  blanched  sheets  beneath  the  sunshine,  and  presently 
gathered  into  strands  of  coiled  cordage  in  the  shade.  Their 
total  existence  is  in  metamorphosis,  and  their  every  aspect 
a  surprise,  or  a  deceit* 

61.  {Note  17 ;  §  21,  p.  25.)  **  Finely  comminuted  water 
or  ice'' — My  impression  that  these  clouds  were  glacial  was 
at  once  confirmed  by  a  member  of  my  audience.  Dr.  John 

^  [See  §  18;  and  Fig.  1  on  Plate  I.  (p.  22).] 
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Rae,  in  (xmversatioii  after  the  lecture,  in  which  he  com- 
municated to  me  tlie  perfectly  definite  observations  which 
he  has  had  the  kindness  to  set  down  witli  their  dates  for 
me,  in  the  following  letter: — 

"4,  Adduon  Gaiii>cni,  Kewmwoton^  4ik  Feb.,  1884. 

^Dbar  Sir, — I  have  looked  up  my  old  journal  of  thirty  years  aco, 
written  in  pencil  because  it  was  impossible  to  keep  ink  unfroien  in  ttie 
mow-but  in  which  I  passed  the  winter  of  185S-4,  at  Repulse  Bay,  on  the 
Aictie  Gude.* 

''On  the  1st  of  Felmaiy,  1854,  I  find  the  following:— 

'"A  beautiful  appearance  of  some  drrus  clouds  near  the  sun,  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  doud  being  of  a  fine  pink  or  red,  then  green,  and  pink 
fiinge.  This  continued  (or  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  same  was 
obaerred  on  the  27th  of  the  month,  but  not  so  bright.  Distance  of  clouds 
from  sun,  from  5^  to  6^,' 

^  On  the  Ist  FelMvaij  the  temperature  was  88^  below  aero,  and  on  the 
S7t]i  February  26^  below. 

''^On  the  28rd  and  80th  (of  March)  the  same  S|dendid  appearance  of 
doods  as  mentioned  in  last  month's  journal  was  observed.  On  the  first  of 
these  daysi,  about  ia80  a.m.,  it  was  cjttremely  beautiful.  The  clouds  were 
about  8^  or  10^  frcMn  the  sun,  below  him  and  slightly  to  the  eastward, — 
havinff  a  green  fringe  all  round,  then  pink;  the  centre  part  at  first  green, 
and  then  pink  or  red.' 

"The  temperature  was  21^  below  aero,  Fahrenheit. 

**  There  may  have  been  other  colours — ^Uue,  perhaps — but  I  merely  noted 
the  most  prominent;  and  what  I  call  green  may  have  been  bluish,  ^though 
I  do  not  mention  this  last  colour  in  my  notes. 

'^  From  the  lowness  of  the  temperature  at  the  time,  the  clouds  mtid  have 
been  froaen  mdsture. 

''The  phenomenon  is  by  no  means  common,  even  in  the  Arctic  aone. 

"Hie  second  beautiful  doud-picture  shown  this  afternoon^  brought  so 
▼iribly  to  my  memory  the  appearance  seen  by  me  as  above  described,  that 
I  could  not  avoid  remarking  upon  it — Believe  me  very  truly  yours, 

"John  Rae.^'    (M.D.,  F.R.S.) 

^  I  trust  that  Dr.  Rae  will  forgive  my  making  the  reader  better  aware  of 
the  real  value  of  this  communication  by  allowing  him  to  see  also  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  kind  private  letter  by  which  it  was  supplemented: — 

"Many  years  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  service,  I  and  my  men 
became  educated  for  Arctic  work,  in  which  I  was  five  different  times  em- 
pknred,  in  two  of  which  expeditions  we  lived  wholly  by  our  own  hunting 
ana  fiiiiing  for  twelve  months,  one  in  a  stone  house  (very  disagreeable^ 
and  another  winter  in  a  snow  hut  (better),  wUkoml  Jire  of  amf  kmd  to  warm 
mg.  On  the  first  of  these  expeditions,  1846-7,  my  little  party,  there  being 
no  officer  but  myself,  surveyed  seven  hundred  miles  of  coast  of  Arctic 
America  by  a  sledge  journey,  which   Parry,  Ross,    Bach,  and    Lyon  had 

1  [That  is,  the  "August  Sky  at  Brantwood,"  Fig.  2  on  PUta  L  (p.  22).] 
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62.  Now  this  letter  enables  me  to  leave  the  elements  of 
your  problem  for  you  m  very  dear  terms. 

Your  sky — altogether — may  be  composed  of  one  or  more 
of  four  things : — 

Molecules  of  water  in  warm  weather. 

Molecules  of  ice  in  cold  weather. 

Molecules  of  water-vapour  in  warm  weather. 

Molecules  of  ice-vapour  in  cold  weather. 

But  of  the  size,  distances,  or  modes  of  attraction  between 
these  different  kinds  of  particles,  I  find  no  definite  infor- 
mation anywhere,  except  the  somewhat  vague  statement  by 
Sir  William  Thomson,  that  "  if  a  drop  of  water  could  be 
magnified  so  as  to  be  as  large  as  the  earth,  and  have  a 
diameter  of  eight  thousand  miles,  then  a  molecule  of  this 
water  in  it  would  appear  somewhat  larger  than  a  shot"" 
(What  kind  of  shot  ? )  "  and  somewhat  smaller  than  a  cricket- 
baU'^n 

68.  And  as  I  finally  review  the  common  accounts  given 
of  cloud  formation,  I  find  it  quite  hopeless  for  the  general 
reader  to  deal  witii  the  quantity  of  points  which  have  to 
be  kept  in  mmd  and  severally  valued,  before  he  can  account 
for  any  given  phenomena.  I  have  myself,  in  many  of  the 
passages  of  Modem  Painters  before  referred  to,  conceived 
of  cloud  too  narrowly  as  always  produced  by  cold^  whereas 
the  temperature  of  a  cloud  must  continually,  like  that  of 
our  visible  breath  in  frosty  weather,  or  of  the  visible  current 
of  steam,  or  the  smoking  of  a  warm  lake  surface  under 
sudden  frost,  be  above  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere ; 
and  yet  I  never  remember  entering  a  cloud  without  being 

fiiiled  to  accomplish,  costing  the  country  about  £70,000  or  £80,000  at  the 
lowest  computation.  The  total  expense  of  my  little  party,  including  my 
own  pay,  was  under  fourteen  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

''My  Arctic  work  has  been  recognized  by  the  award  of  the  founder's 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  (before  the  completion  of 
the  whole  of  it)." 

^  [This  sUtement  by  Sir  William  Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin)  is  quoted  by  Raskin 
from  §  8  (p.  6)  of  Balfour  Stewart's  dnuervaiion  €f  Energy  (for  which  book,  see 
below,  p.  61).] 
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chilled  fay  it,  and  the  darkness  of  the  plague-wind,  unless 
in  dieetric  states  of  the  air,  is  always  accompanied  by 
deadly  dnlL 

64.  Nor,  so  &r  as  I  can  read,  has  any  proper  account 
yet  been  given  of  the  balance,  in  serene  air,  of  the  warm 
air  under  the  cold,  in  which  the  warm  air  is  at  once  com-* 
pressed  by  weight,  and  expanded  by  heat,  and  the  cold 
air  is  thinned  by  its  elevation,  yet  contracted  by  its  cold 
Thefe  is  indeed  no  possibility  of  embracing  the  conditions 
in  a  single  sentence,  any  more  than  in  a  single  thought. 
But  the  practical  balance  is  effected  in  calm  air,  so  that  its 
lower  strata  have  no  tendency  to  rise,  like  the  air  in  a  fire 
balloon,  nor  its  higher  strata  to  £all,  unless  they  congeal 
into  rain  or  snow. 

I  believe  it  will  be  an  extreme  benefit  to  my  younger 
readars  if  I  write  fcnr  them  a  little  Crrammar  of  let  and 
Air^  collecting  the  known  fi&cts  on  all  these  matters,  and 
I  am  much  minded  to  put  by  my  ecclesiastical  history*  for 
a  while,  in  order  to  relate  what  is  legible  of  the  histwy  of 
the  visible  Heaven. 

65.  {NoU  18;  §  22,  p.  26.)  ''You  can't  get  a  billiard 
ball  to  fsdl  a-shivering  on  its  own  account." — I  am  under 
onrection  in  this  statement  by  the  Lucasian  professor  of 
Camlmdge,  with  req>ect  to  the  molecules  of  bodies  capable 
of  " epipolizing '*  light: — 

'^  Nothing  seems  more  natural  than  to  suppose  that  the  incident  vihra- 
tioDB  of  the  luminlfeions  ether  produce  vibratory  movements  among  the 
altiBBate  oKdecales  of  sensitive  substances,  and  that  the  molecules  in  return, 
immging  on  ikar  own  accamU,  produce  vibrations  in  the  luminous  ether,  and 
thos  cause  the  sensation  of  light.  The  periodic  times  of  these  vibrations 
dqMod  upon  the  periods  in  which  the  molecules  are  dupoied  to  swing.'* 
C^On  the  Change  of  RefirangibUitj  of  Light,"  p.  549.*) 


1  [On  this  hitended  book^  tee  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  XXVL  p.  Ixii.] 

s  'Our  Fmtkert  have  TM  U0  (VoL  XXXUI.).] 

'  Roddn  quotes  from  the  paper^  thus  entiUed,  b^  Sir  Geonce  Gabriel  Stokee^ 
F.RdSL  (Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathenuitics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge),  in  the 
Pkihmikicai  TranmKiwns  ^  the  Boyal  Society  for  1862,  ^  463-562.    The  paper  is 

rintad  in  vol  iii  (see  p.  388)  of  Stokes's  Matkemntical  and  Pkyeical  Papere 

01). 
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It  seems  to  me  a  pleasant  conclusion,  this,  of  recent 
science,  and  suggestive  of  a  perfectly  regenerate  theology. 
The  ^*Let  there  be  light '•^  of  the  former  Creation  is  first 
expanded  into  ^*Let  there  be  a  disposition  of  the  mole- 
cules to  swing/'  and  the  destinies  of  mankind,  no  less  than 
the  vitality  of  the  universe,  depend  thereafter  upon  this 
amiable,  but  periiaps  capricious,  and  at  all  events  not  easily 
influenced  or  anticipated,  disposition! 

Is  it  not  also  strange  that  in  a  treatise  entering  into  so 
high  mathematical  analysis  as  that  from  which  I  quote,  the 
fSalse  word  ^' swing,"  expressing  the  action  of  a  body  liable 
to  continuous  arrest  by  gravitation,  should  be  employed  to 
signify  the  oscillation,  wholly  unaffected  by  gravity,  of  sub- 
stance in  which  the  motion  once  originated,  may  cease  only 
with  the  essence  of  the  body  ? 

66.  It  is  true  that  in  men  of  high  scientific  calibre,  such 
as  the  writer  in  this  instance,  carelessness  in  expression  does 
not  affect  the  security  of  their  conclusions.  But  in  men 
of  lower  rank,  mental  defects  in  language  indicate  &tal 
flaws  in  thought'  And  although  the  constant  habit  to 
which  I  owe  my  (often  foolishly  praised')  *' command  of 
language" — of  never  allowing  a  sentence  to  pass  proof  in 
which  I  have  not  considered  whether,  for  the  vital  word 
in  it,  a  better  could  be  found  in  the  dictionary — makes  me 
somewhat  morbidly  intolerant  of  careless  diction,  it  may  be 
taken  for  an  extremely  useful  and  practical  rule,  that  if  a 
man  can  think  clearly  he  will  write  well,  and  that  no  good 
science  was  ever  written  in  bad  English.  So  that,  before 
you  consider  whether  a  scientific  author  says  a  true  or  a 
false  thing,  you  had  better  first  look  if  he  is  able  properly 
to  say  anytYdag — ^and  secondly,  whether  his  conceit  permits 
him  to  say  anjrthing  properly. 

67.  Thus,  when  Professor  Tyndall,  endeavouring  to 
write  poetically  of  the  sun,  tells  you  that  "The  lilies  of 


^Genesis  L  3.] 


Compare  Deueahan,  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  Ida] 
See  Vol.  XXV.  p.  14.] 
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the  field  are  his  workmanship,'"^  you  may  observe,  first, 
that  since  the  sun  is  not  a  man,  nothing  that  he  does  is 
workmanship;  while  even  the  figurative  statenient  that  he 
rejoices  09  a  strong  man  to  run  his  course,*  is  one  which 
Professor  Tyndall  has  no  intention  whatever  of  admitting. 
And  you  may  then  observe,  in  the  second  phu^,  that,  if 
ev^i  in  that  figurative  sense,  the  lilies  of  the  field  are  the 
sun's  workmanship,  in  the  same  sense  the  lilies  of  the  hot- 
house are  the  stove's  workmanship, — and  in  perfectly  logical 
parallel,  you,  who  are  alive  here  to  listen  to  me,  because 
you  have  been  warmed  and  fed  through  the  winter,  are 
the  workmanship  of  your  own  coal-scuttles. 

68.  Again,  when  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart  b^ins  a  treatise 
cm  The  Conservation  of  Energy^ — which  is  to  conclude,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,*  with  the  prophecy  of  its  total  ex- 
tinction as  £ftr  as  the  present  world  is  concerned, — by  cloth- 
ing in  a  '*  properly  scientific  garb**^  our  innocent  impression 
that  there  is  some  difference  between  the  blow  of  a  rifle 
stock  and  a  rifle  ball,  he  prepares  for  the  scientific  toilette 
by  telling  us  in  italics  that  ''the  something  which  the  rifle 
ball  possesses  in  contradistinction  to  the  rifle  stock  is  clearly 
the  power  of  overcoming  resistance,"  since  ''it  can  pene- 
trate throu^  oak-wood  or  throu^  water — or  (alas  I  that  it 
idiould  be  so  often  tried)  through  the  human  body;  and 
Ms  power  of  penetration ''  (italics  now  mine)  "  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  a  substance  moving  with  very 
great  velocity.  Let  us  define  by  the  term  'Energy,'  this 
power  which  the  rifle  ball  possesses  of  overcoming  obstacles, 
or  of  doing  woric.** 

Now,  had  Mr.  Stewart  been  a  better  scholar,  he  would 
have  felt,  even  if  he  had  not  known,  that  the  Greek  word 
"  energy"  could  only  be  applied  to  the  living — and  of  living, 
with  perfect  propriety  only  to  the  mental^  action  of  animals, 

«  [Heat  as  a  Mode  qf  Motum,  1863,  p.  432 :  the  pwnge  it  qaoted  in  VoL  XXTT. 
^1MLJ 

*  riWiiii  xiz.  &] 

*  [See  below,  ^  76.] 

*  [See  §  18  (pu  13)  of  7%e  Ommrvatkm  qf  Mnergjfy  hth^  tm  EkmaUary  Trmtim 
m  Enerfsf  and  iCt  Lawt,  1874.] 
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and  that  it  could  no  more  be  applied  as  a  <*  scientific  garb/' 
to  the  flight  of  a  rifle  ball,  than  to  the  fall  of  a  dead  body. 
And,  if  he  had  attained  thus  much,  even  of  the  science  of 
language,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  small  forte  and  faculty 
of  thought  he  himself  possesses  might  have  been  energized 
so  far  as  to  perceive  that  the  force  of  all  inertly  moving 
bodies,  whether  rifle  stock,  rifle  ball,  or  rolling  world,  is 
under  precisely  one  and  the  same  relaticm  to  their  weights 
and  velocities;  that  the  effect  of  their  impact  depends — 
not  merely  on  their  pace,  but  their  constitution;  and  on 
the  relative  forms  and  stability  of  the  substances  they 
encounter,  and  that  there  is  no  more  quality  of  Energy, 
though  much  less  quality  of  Art,  in  the  swiftly  paietrating 
shot,  or  crushing  ball,  than  in  the  deliberately  contempla* 
tive  and  administrative  puncture  by  a  gnat's  proboscis,  or 
a  sempstress'  needle. 

69.  Mistakes  of  this  kind,  b^^inning  with  affectations 
of  dicticm,  do  not  always  invalidate  general  statements  or 
conclusions, — ^for  a  bad  writer  often  equivocates  out  of  a 
blunder  as  he  equivocates  into  one, — ^but  I  have  been  strict 
in  pointing  out  the  confusions  of  idea  admitted  in  scientific 
books  between  the  movement  of  a  swing,  that  of  a  sounding 
violin  chord,  and  that  of  an  agitated  liquid,  because  these 
confusions  have  actually  enabled  Professor  T}mdall  to  keep 
the  scientific  world  in  darkness  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
glacier  motion  for  the  last  twenty  years  ;^  and  to  induce  a 
resultant  quantity  of  aberration  in  the  scientific  mind  con- 
cerning glacial  erosion,  of  which  another  twoity  years  will 
scarcely  undo  the  damage. 

70.  {Note  19;  §  86,  p.  89.)  "  Force  and  pace."— Among 
the  nearer  questions  which  the  careless  terminology  on 
which  I  have  dwelt  in  the  above  note  has  left  unsettled, 
I  believe  the  reader  will  be  surprised,  as  much  as  I  am 
myself,  to  find  that  of  the  mode  of  impulse  in  a  common 
gust  of  wind!    Whence  is  its  strength  commimicated  to 

*  [See  on  this  tubjeet,  VoL  XXVL  pp.  xxxiil-xl.] 
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it,  and  how  gathered  in  itt  and  what  is  the  difference  of 
manner  in  the  impulse  between  compressible  gas  and  incom- 
pressible fluid?  For  instance:  The  water  at  the  head  of 
a  weir  is  passing  every  instant  from  slower  into  quicker 
motion ;  but  (until  broken  in  the  air)  the  fast  flowing  water 
is  just  as  dense  as  the  sk>wly  flowing  water.  But  a  fan 
alternately  compresses  and  rarifies  the  air  between  it  and 
the  cheek,  and  the  violence  of  a  destructive  gust  in  a  gale  of 
wind  means  a  momentary  increase  in  velocity  and  density 
of  which  I  cannot  myself  in  the  least  explain, — and  find  in 
no  book  on  dynamics  explained, — the  mechanical  causation. 
71.  The  following  letter,  from  a  friend  whose  observa- 
tions on  natural  history  for  the  last  sev^i  or  eight  years 
have  been  consistently  valuable  and  instructive  to  me,^  will 
be  found,  with  that  subjoined  in  the  note,  in  various  ways 
interesting;  but  especially  in  its  notice  of  the  inefficioicy 
of  ordinary  instrumental  registry  in  such  matters: — 

"6,  Mont4  PuLCK,  SovTBAMrroa,  F§b.  dth,  1884. 

"  Dear  Mr.  RtmnN,— -Some  time  nnce  I  troabled  yoa  with  a  note  or 
two  about  sea-birds,  etc  .  .  .  bat  perhaps  I  should  never  have  yentored  to 
trouble  you  again,  had  not  your  lecture  on  the  'Storm  Gouds'  touched 
a  subject  which  has  deeply  interested  roe  for  years  past.  I  had,  of  course, 
no  idea  that  you  had  noticed  this  thing,  though  I  might  have  known 
that.  Hying  the  Ufe  you  do,  you  must  hare  done  so.  As  for  me,  it  has 
been  a  source  of  perplexity  fat  years :  so  muoh  so,  that  I  began  to  wonder 
at  times  whether  I  was  not  under  some  mental  delusion  about  it,  until 
the  strange  theatrical  disf^jrs  of  the  last  few  months,  for  which  I  was 
more  or  less  prepared,  led  so  many  to  use  their  eyes,  nnmussled  by  brass 
<»*  glass,  for  a  time.  I  know  you  do  not  bother,  or  care  much  to  read 
newspapers^  but  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  cutting  out  and  sending  a 
letter  of  mine,  tent  on  the  1st  January  to  an  erening  paper,*  upon  this 

♦  "THE  LOOK  OF  THE  SKY 
''T9  ike  MdUar^tkt  'SL  Jmmm'9  QmMtHe' 


"Sir, — I  hare  been  a  very  constant  though  not  a  scientific  obsenrer  of 
the  sky  for  a  period  of  forty  Tears;  and  I  confess  to  a  certain  feeling  of 
astonishment  at  the  way  in  which  the  'recent  celestial  phenomena'  seem 
to  have  taken   the   whole   body   of  scientific   observers   by   surprise.     It 

>  [For  other  letters  fnm  R.  C.  Leslie,  nee  YiA.  XXY.  pp.  Kt.,  58,  177-179, 183 ; 
VoL  yXXm.  p.  217 ;  and  Dihetm  (Vol.  XXXV.).  For  the  sunsets  hi  the  autumn 
of  19BB3,  see  below,  p.  78.] 
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subject,  thinking  you  might  like  to  know  that  one  person,  at  anj  rate,  has 
seen  that  strange,  bleared  look  about  the  sun,  shining  so  seldom  except 
through  a  ghastly  glare  of  pale,  persistent  base.  May  it  be  that  the  sin- 
gular colouring  of  the  sunsets  marks  an  end  of  this  long  period  of  plague- 
cloud,  and  that  in  them  we  have  promise  of  steadier  weather  ?  (No :  those 
sunsets  were  entirely  distinct  phenomena,  and  promised,  if  anything,  only 
evil.— R.) 

"  I  was  glad  to  see  that  in  your  lecture  you  gave  the  dependants  upon 
the  instrument-makers  a  warning.^  On  the  26th  I  had  a  heavy  sailing-boat 
lifted  and  blown,  from  where  she  lay  hauled  up,  a  distance  of  four  feet, 
which,  as  the  boat  has  four  hundred-weight  of  iron  upon  her  keel,  gives  a 
wind-gust,  or  force,  not  easily  measured  by  instruments. — Believe  me,  dear 
Mr.  Ruskin,  yours  sincerely, 

*'RoBT.  C.  Leslie." 

72.    I   am  especially  delighted,   in  this   letter,   by  my 
friend's  vigorously  accurate  expression,  eyes  '<  unmuzzled  by 

would  even  appear  that  something  like  these  extraordinary  sunsets  was 
necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  such  observers  to  what  has  long  been  a 
source  of  perplexity  to  a  variety  of  common  folk,  like  sailors,  fiirmers,  and 
fishermen.  But  to  such  people  the  look  of  the  weather,  and  what  comes 
of  that  look,  is  of  far  more  consequence  than  the  exact  amount  of  oione 
or  the  depth  or  width  of  a  band  of  the  spectrum. 

''Now,  to  all  such  observers,  including  myself,  it  has  been  plain  that 
of  late  neither  the  look  of  the  sky  nor  Uie  character  of  the  weather  has 
been,  as  we  should  say,  what  it  used  to  be;  and  those  whose  eyes  were 
strong  enough  to  look  now  and  then  toward  the  sun  have  noticed  a  very 
marked  increase  of  what  some  would  call  a  watery  look  about  him,  which 
might  perhaps  be  better  expressed  as  a  white  sheen  or  glare,  at  times 
developing  into  solar  halo  or  mode  suns,  as  noted  in  your  paper  of  the 
2nd  of  October  last  year.  A  fisherman  would  describe  it  as  'white  and 
davery-like.'  So  fiur  as  my  observatioii  goes,  this  appearance  was  only 
absent  here  for  a  limited  period  during  the  present  summer,  when  we 
had  a  week  or  two  of  nearly  normal  weather;  the  summer  befcHre  it  was 
seldom  absent. 

"Again,  those  whose  business  or  pleasure  has  depended  on  the  use  of 
wind-power  have  all  remarked  the  strange  persistence  of  hard  westerly 
and  easteriy  winds,  the  westerly  ones  at  times  partaking  of  an  almost 
trade-wind-like  force  and  character.  The  summer  of  1882  was  especially 
remarkable  for  these  winds,  while  each  stormy  November  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  about  mid-winter  of  mild  calm  weather  with  dense  fog. 
During  these  strong  winds  in  sunmier  and  early  autumn  the  weather  would 
remain  bright  and  sunny,  and  to  a  landsman  would  be  not  remarkable 
in  any  way,  while  the  barometer  has  been  little  affected  by  them;  but  it 
has  been  often  observed  by  those  employed  on  the  water  that  when  it 
ceased  blowing  half  a  gale  the  sky  at  once  became  overcast,  with  damp 
weather  or  rain.     This  may  all  seem  common  enough  to  most  people;  but 

1  [See  above,  p.  39.] 
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bfass  or  glass."  I  have  had  occasion  ccmtinually,  in  my 
mrt-lectures,^  to  dwell  6n  the  great  law  of  human  perception 
and  power,  that  the  beauty  which  is  good  for  us  is  pre- 
pared for  the  natural  focus  of  the  sight,  and  the  sounds 
which  are  deli^tfiil  to  us  for  the  natural  power  of  the 
nerves  of  the  ear ;  and  the  art  which  is  admirable  in  us,  is 
the  exercise  of  our  own  bodily  powers,  and  not  carving 
by  sand-blast,  nor  oratorizing  through  a  speaking  trumpet, 
nor  dancing  with  spring  heels.     But  more  recently,  I  have 

to  tho0e  accustomed  to  gauge  the  wind  by  the  number  of  reeh  wanted 
in  a  mainsail  or  foresail  it  was  not  so ;  and  the  number  of  consecutive  days 
wlien  two  or  more  reed  have  been  kept  tied  down  during  the  last  few 
ssnuBcrs  has  been  remaricable — alternating  at  times  with  equally  persistent 
wp€^  of  calm  and  fog  such  as  we  are  now  passing  through.  Again,  we 
Ifesve  had  an  unusually  early  appearance  of  ice  in  the  Atlantic,  and  most 
abnonnal  weather  over  Central  Europe ;  while  in  a  letter  I  have  just  re- 
ceived from  an  old  hand  on  board  a  large  Australian  clipper,  he  speaks 
of  heavy  gales  and  big  seas  off  that  coast  in  almost  the  height  of  their 

"Now,  upon  all  this,  in  our  season  of  long  twilights,  we  have  bursting 
■poQ  us  some  dear  weather;  with  a  display  of  cloud-forms  or  vapour  at 
such  an  elevation  that,  looking  at  them  one  day  through  an  opening  in 
tbe  nearer  clouds,  they  seemed  so  distant  as  to  resemble  nothing  but  the 
ddicate  grain  of  ivory  upon  a  billiard-ball.  And  yet  with  the  fact  that 
two-thirds  of  this  earth  is  covered  with  water,  and  bearing  in  mind  the 
eSect  which  a  very  small  increase  of  sun-power  would  have  in  producing 
dond  and  lifting  it  above  its  normal  level  for  a  time,  we  are  asked  to 
believe  that  this  sheen  is  all  dust  of  some  kind  or  other,  in  order  to 
explain  what  are  now  known  as  the  'recent  sunsets':  though  I  venture 
to  think  that  we  shall  see  more  of  them  yet  when  the  sun  comes  our 
way  again. 

''At  first  sight,  increased  sun-power  would  seem  to  mean  more  sunshine ; 
bat  a  little  reflection  would  show  us  that  this  would  not  be  for  long,  while 
any  eoosiderable  addition  to  the  sun's  power  would  be  followed  by  such  a 
vast  inereaae  of  vapour  that  we  should  only  see  him,  in  our  latitudes, 
at  very  short  intervals.  I  am  aware  that  all  this  is  most  unscientific;  but 
I  have  read  column  after  column  of  explanation  written  by  those  who  are 
supposed  to  know  all  about  such  things,  and  find  myself  not  a  jot  the 
wiser  for  it.  Do  you  know  anybody  who  is? — I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

"An  Unscibntific  Observlr.    (R.  Lbsuk.) 

>  [Ses,  on  these  noints,  in  counezion  with  (1)  eyes  o.  microscopes,  VoL  XXXIIL 
p.  346  (and  the  otoer  places  there  noted);  (2)  the  natural  nerves  of  the  ear, 
VoL  XXII.  p.  510;  (3)  art  and  bodily  poweis,  ifr.  p.  347.] 
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become  convinced  that  even  in  matters  of  science,  althou^ 
every  added  mechanical  power  has  its  proper  use  and  sphere, 
3ret  the  things  which  are  vital  to  our  happiness  and  pros- 
perity  can  only  be  known  by  the  rational  use  and  subtle 
skill  of  our  natural  powers.  We  may  trust  the  instrument 
with  the  prophecy  of  storm,  or  registry  of  rainfall ;  but  the 
conditions  of  atmospheric  change,  on  which  depend  the 
health  of  animals  and  fruitfulness  of  seeds,  can  only  be 
discerned  by  the  eye  and  the  bodily  sense. 

78.  Take,  for  simplest  and  nearest  example,  this  ques- 
tion of  the  stress  of  wind.  It  is  not  the  actual  power  that 
is  immeasurable,  if  only  it  would  stand  to  be  measured  I 
Instruments  could  easily  now  be  invented  which  would 
register  not  only  a  blast  that  could  lift  a  sailing  boat,  but 
one  that  would  sink  a  ship  of  the  line.  But,  lucklessly — 
the  blast  won't  pose  to  the  instrum^it !  nor  can  the  instru- 
ment be  adjusted  to  the  blast.  In  the  gale  of  which  my 
friend  speal^  in  his  next  letter,  26th  January,  a  gust  came 
down  the  hill  above  Coniston  village  upon  two  old  oaks, 
which  were  well  rooted  in  the  slate  rock,  and  some  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  high — the  one,  some  twenty  yards  below  the 
other.  The  blast  tore  the  highest  out  of  the  groimd,  peel- 
ing its  roots  from  the  rock  as  one  peels  an  orange — swept 
the  head  of  the  lower  tree  away  with  it  in  one  ruin, 
and  snapped  the  two  leader  branches  of  the  upper  one 
over  the  other's  stump,  as  one  would  break  one's  cane 
over  some  people's  heads,  if  one  got  the  chance.  In 
wind  action  of  this  kind  the  amoimt  of  actual  force  used 
is  the  least  part  of  the  business; — it  is  the  suddenness  of 
its  concentration,  and  the  lifting  and  twisting  strength,  as 
of  a  wrestler,  which  make  the  blast  fatal;  none  of  which 
elements  of  storm-power  can  be  recognized  by  mechanical 
tests. 

74.  In  my  friend's  next  letter,  however,  he  gives  us 
some  evidence  of  the  consistent  strength  of  this  same  gale, 
and  of  the  electric  conditions  which  attoided  it: — the 
prefatory  notice  of  his  pet  bird   I  had  meant  for   Love's 
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Mtimt^  but  it  wiU  help  tis  throu|^  the  griiMMSs  of  our 
9tadie»  here. 

<' JfcrvA  3rtf,  1884. 

<'My  mall  bladEheacled  gull  Jsck  is  stiU  ioarisfaing,  and  the  time  is 
oandBf  wbcD  I  iook  for  that  singokrljr  saddoi  ehftnge  in  the  pknnage  ni  him 
head  which  t«x^  pUoe  last  MardL  I  have  asked  all  my  ocean-Ming  fidends 
^  to  note  whether  these  little  birds  are  not  the  gulls  par  excdUnce  of  the 
tea;  and  so  ikr  affl  I  here  heard  from  them  confirms  this.  It  seems  almost 
inepsdible ;  but  mj  son,  a  sailor,  who  met  that  hnrrioaap  o#  the  9ftfa  of 
Jannaiv,  writes  to  me  to  say  that  out  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  the  morning 
after  the  gale,  'though  it  was  blowing  like  biases,  I  observed  some  little 
gMm  of  Jaeky's  ^Mcies,  and  they  f^lowed  «s  half  way  acnss  the  Bay, 
aeeming  to  find  shelter  under  the  lee  of  our  ship.  Some  al%hted  mnr 
and  then,  and  rested  upon  the  water  as  if  tired.'  When  one  considers 
that  these  birds  most  have  been  at  sea  all  that  night  somewhere,  it  gives 
osie  a  great  idea  of  their  strength  and  endurance.  My  son's  ship,  though 
a  powerfbl  ocean  steamer,  was  for  two  whole  hours  battling  head  to  sea 
off  the  Eddystone  that  night,  and  for  that  time  the  lead  gave  no  increase 
ci  soundings,  so  that  she  could  have  made  no  headway  during  those  two 
hovs;  whfle  all  the  time  her  yards  had  the  St  Ehno's  fire  at  their  eads, 
looking  as  though  a  blue  light  was  burning  at  each  yard-arm,  and  this  was 
about  all  they  could  see. — ^Yours  sincerely, 

*'RoBT.  C.  Ltsus." 

75.  The  next  letter,  £rom  a  oorreq>oiideiit  with  idiom  I 
have  the  most  complete  sjrmpatiiy  m  some  e^qwessioiis  of 
his  postscript  which  are  yet,  I  consider,  more  for  vuy  own 
priyate  ear  than  for  the  puUic  eye,  describes  one  of  the 
more  malignant  phases  of  the  plague-wind,  ^diidi  I  forgot 
to  notice  in  my  lecture: — 

'^BimNBAM,  SoMBBSBT,  February  7ih,  1884. 

"Dbab  Sir, — I  read  with  great  interest  your  first  leeture  at  Oxford^ 

00  dood  and  wind  (Tcry  indifferently  reported  in  the  Thmet).  Yon  hare 
giTen  a  name  to  a  wind  I've  known  lor  years.     You  call  it  the  plague — 

1  eall  it  the  deviUwind:  e,g.,  on  April  29th,  1882,  morning  warmer,  then 
tain  storms  from  east ;  afternoon,  rain  squalls ;  whid,  west  by  south,  roagh ; 
barometer  falling  awfiilty ;  4.30  p.m.,  tremendous  wind. — ^April  dOth,  all  the 
leaves  of  the  trees,  all  plants  black  and  dead,  as  if  a  iery  blast  had  swept 
over  fheuL    AU  ike  kedmu  an  mmdward  side  black  at  biack  tea. 

^  Another  devil-wind  esme  towards  the  end  of  last  summer.  T*be  next 
day,  all  the  leaves  were  faUling  sere  and  yellow,  as  if  it  were  late  autumn.— 
I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  fidthfhl^, 

"A.    H.    BlWLETT." 

1  [A  mistake  for  London.] 

XXXtV.  £ 
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76.  I  remember  both  these  blights  well ;  they  were  en- 
tirely terrific;  but  only  sudden  maxima  of  the  constant 
morbific  power  of  this  wind; — ^which,  if  Mr.  Birkett  saw 
my  personal  notices  of,  intercalated  among  the  scientific 
ones,  he  would  find  alluded  to  in  terms  quite  as  vigorously 
damning  as  he  could  desire :  and  the  actual  effect  of  it 
upon  my  thoughts  and  work  has  been  precisely  that  which 
would  have  resulted  fix>m  the  visible  phantom  of  an  evil 
spirit,  the  absolute  opponent  of  the  Queen  of  the  Air, — 
Typhon  against  Athena, — ^in  a  sense  of  which  I  had  neither 
the  experience  nor  the  conception  when  I  wrote  the  illus- 
trations of  the  myth  of  Perseus  in  Modem  Painters}  Not 
a  word  of  all  those  explanations  of  H6mer  and  Pindar 
could  have  been  written  in  weather  like  that  of  the  last 
twelve  years;  and  I  am  most  thankM  to  have  got  them 
written  before  the  shadow  came,  and  I  could  still  see  what 
Homer  and  Pindar  saw.  I  quote  one  passage  only — VoL  v. 
p.  145' — ^for  the  sake  of  a  similitude  which  reminds  me 
of  one  more  thing  I  have  to  say  here — and  a  bit  of  its 
note — ^which  I  think  is  a  precious  little  piece,  not  of  word- 
painting,  but  of  simply  told  feeling — {that^  if  people  knew 
it,  is  my  real  power): — 

''On  the  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  hills,  when  the  imin-doud  is  low 
and  much  broken,  and  the  steady  west  wind  fills  all  space  with  its 
strength,*  the  sun-gleams  fly  like  golden  vultures;  they  are  flashes  rather 
than  shinings;  the  dark  spaces  and  the  dassling  race  and  skim  along  the 
acclirities,  and  dart  and  dip  from  crag  to  dell,  twallow^like.*' 

*  "I  have  been  often  at  great  heights  on  the  Alps  in  rough  weather, 
and  have  seen  strong  gusts  of  storm  in  the  plains  of  the  south.  But,  to 
get  full  expression  of  the  very  heart  and  meaning  of  wind,  there  is  no 
place  like  a  Yorkshire  moor.  I  think  Scottish  breeaes  are  thinner,  veiv 
bleak  and  piercing,  but  not  substantial,  if  you  lean  on  them  they  will 
let  you  fall,  but  one  may  rest  against  a  Yorkshire  breese  as  one  would  on 
a  quickset  hedge.  I  shall  not  soon  forget, — ^having  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  a  vigorous  one  on  an  April  morning,  between  Hawes  and  Settle, 
just  on  the  &t  under  Whamside,— the  vague  sense  of  wonder  witk  which 
I  watched  Ingleborough  stand  without  rocking." 

*  [See  voL  r.  part  vii.  ch,  iv.  (Vol.  VII.  pp.  181  ieq.),  where  it  will  be  seen 
that  Kuskin's  references  are  not  to  Homer  and  Pindar,  bat  mainly  to  Hesiod.l 

*  [The  reference  is  to  the  orurinal  edition ;  part  vii.  ch.  iv.  §  14  (Vol  VII. 
pp.  186-187).] 
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77.  The  dip^ng  of  the  shadows  here  described  of  course 
is  caused  only  by  that  of  the  dingles  they  cross;  but  I 
have  not  in  any  of  my  books  yet  dwelt  enough  on  the 
difieroice  of  character  betweai  the  dipping  and  the  mount- 
ing winds.  Our  wildest  phase  of  the  west  wind  here  at 
ConisUm  is  '*  swallow-like '^  with  a  vengeance,  coming  down 
on  the  lake  in  swirls  which  spurn  the  spray  under  them  as 
a  fiery  horse  does  the  dust  On  the  other  hand,  the  softly 
ascending  winds  express  themselves  in  the  grace  of  their 
doud  motion,  as  if  set  to  the  continuous  music  of  a  dis- 
tant song.* 

78.  The  reader  vhR  please  note  also  that  wh^iever,  either 
in  Modem  Painters  or  elsewhere,  I  speak  of  rate  of  fli^t 

*  ComfMure  Wordsworth's 


And 


And 


again — 


'*  Oh  beaateous  hircb^  methinks  ye  meagare 
Your  moremeDts  to  some  heavenly  tune."^ 

''WhUe  the  mitts, 
Flying  and  rainv  Tapoars,  eall  out  shapes. 
And  phantoms  from  the  crags  aud  sobd  earthy 
As  mX  as  a  musician  scatters  sounds 
Out  of  an  instrument."  ' 


'  The  Kni^t  had  ridden  down  from  Wensler  moor, 
With  the  slow  motion  of  a  summer's  cloud.'' 


1  [The  lines  are  quoted  also  in  Fan  dmdgera,  Letter  57,  §  6  (VoL  XXVIII. 
pu  406).  They  are^  iMwerer,  not  Wordsworth's^  but  Coleridge's;  see  his  '^Lewti, 
or  the  Circassian  Love^^haunt "  :— 

"The  rivw-swans  have  heard  my  tread^ 
Aud  startle  from  their  reedy  hed. 
O  heanteous  hirds !  methinks  ye  measure 

Your  movements  to  some  heavenly  tune ! 
O  heanteous  hirds  !  tis  such  a  pleasure 

To  see  you  move  httieath  the  moon.'' 

The  ^ieee  was  to  have  heen  inchided  in  Lyrical  BmOadt  0796),  and  a  copy  of  the 
book  in  the  British  Museum,  whidi  bdooged  to  Southev,  contains  it  But  it  was 
cancelled  before  publication ;  for  the  poem,  having  already  appeared  in  the  Morning 
jBm<  (April  13.  1766),  and  heing  known  to  be  Coleridge's,  would  have  given  a 
due  to  the  anuorship  of  Lgrical  BaUtuU,  which  was  published  anonymously.] 

*  [Wordsworth :  BxcurHon,  Book  iv. ;  quoted  also  in  Vol.  XXV.  p.  24a] 

*  fThe  first  two  lines  of  ffari-Lmp  Wek] 
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in  douds,  I  am  thinking  of  it  as  measured  by  the  horizontal 
distance  overpast  in  given  tiYkie,  and  not  as  apparent  only, 
owing  to  the  nealtiess  of  the  spectator.  All  low  clouds 
appear  to  move  fitster  than  high  mies,  the  pace  being  sup- 
p<^ed  equal  in  both:  but  ndien  I  speak  of  quick  or  slow 
cloud,  it  is  always  with  respect  to  a  given  altitude.  In  a 
fine  summter  morning,  a  cloud  will  wait  for  you  among  the 
pines,  folded  to  and  fro  among  their  stems,  with  a  branch 
m  two  coming  out  here,  and  a  spire  or  two  there:  you 
walk  throu^  it,  and  look  back  to  it.  At  another  time  on 
the  same  spot,  the  fiiry  of  cloud-flood  drifts  past  you  like 
the  Rhine  at  Schaflfhausen. 

79.  The  space  even  of  the  doubled  lecture  does  not 
admit  of  my  entering  into  any  general  statement  of  the 
action  of  the  plague-cloud  in  Switzerland  and  Italy;  but  I 
must  not  omit  die  following  notes  of  its  aspect  in  the 
high  Alps. 

'*  Sallbnchbs,  nth  September^  1882. 

"  This  morning,  at  half-past  five,  the  Mont  Blanc  summit 
was  clear,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Aiguilles  du  Plan 
and  Midi  clear  dark — all,  against  pure  cirri,  lighted  beneath 
by  sunrise;  the  sun  of  course  not  visible  yet  from  the 
valley. 

"By  seven  o'clock,  the  plague-clouds  had  formed  in 
brawn  fiakes,  down  to  the  base  of  the  Aiguille  de  Bionassay, 
entirely  covering  the  snowy  ranges;  the  sun,  as  it  rose  to 
us  here,  shone  only  for  about  ten  minutes — ^gilding  in  its 
old  glory  the  range  of  the  Dorons; — ^before  one  had  time 
to  look  from  peak  to  peak  of  it,  tiie  plague-cloud  formed 
from  the  west,  hid  Mont  Joli,  and  steadily  choked  the 
valley  with  advancing  streaks  of  dun-coloured  mist.  Now — 
twenty  minutes  to  nine — ^there  is  not  one  ray  of  sunshine 
on  the  whole  valley,  or  on  its  mountains,  from  the  Fordaz 
dowa  to  Cluse. 

"These  phencmiena  are  only  the  sequel  of  a  series  of 
still  more  strange  and  sad  cimditions  of  the  air,  which  have 
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continued  among  the  Savoy  Alps  for  the  last  eight  days» 
(themadycs  the  sequd  of  others  yet  mcnre  general,  pro- 
loi^fed,  and  harmful).  But  the  weather  was  perfectly  fine 
at  DijcHi,  and  I  doubt  not  at  Chamouni,  on  the  1st  of 
this  month.  On  the  2nd,  in  the  evening,  I  saw,  from  the 
Jura,  heavy  thunda*clouds  in  the  west;  on  the  8rd,  the 
weather  htoke  at  Morez,  in  hot  thunder-showers,  with  in- 
tervals of  scorching  sun;  on  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  there 
was  nearly  continuous  rain  at  St.  Cergues,  the  Alps  being 
totally  invisible  all  the  time.  The  sky  cleared  on  the  night 
of  the  6th,  and  on  the  7th  I  saw  fix)m  the  top  of  the 
Dole  all  the  western  plateaux  of  Jura  quite  clearly;  but 
tke  entire  rarige  of  the  Alps^  from  the  Moleson  to  the 
Sal^ve,  and  all  beyond, — ^snow,  crag,  and  hill-side, — ^were 
wrapped  and  buried  in  one  unbroken  grey-brown  winding- 
sheet,  of  such  cloud  as  I  had  never  seen  till  that  day  touch 
an  Alpine  summit. 

''The  wind,  from  the  east,  (so  that  it  blew  up  over  the 
edge  of  the  Dole  cliff,  and  admitted  of  perfect  shelter  on 
the  sk>pe  to  the  west,)  was  bitter  cold,  and  extremely 
violent:  the  sun  overhead,  bright  enough,  and  remained  so 
during  the  afternoon;  the  plague-cloud  reaching  from  the 
Alps  only  about  as  far  as  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake 
of  Geneva ;  but  we  could  not  see  the  Sal^ve ;  nor  even  the 
north  shore,  fturther  than  to  MorgesI  I  reached  the  Col 
de  la  Faucille  at  sunset,  when,  for  a  few  minutes,  the 
Mont  BUnc  and  Aiguille  Verte  showed  themselves  in  dull 
red  light,  but  were  buried  again,  before  the  sim  was  quite 
down,  in  the  rising  deluge  of  cloud-poison.  I  saw  no 
fiirther  than  the  Voirons  and  Brezon — and  scarcely  those, 
during  the  electric  heat  of  the  9th  at  G^eva;  and  last 
Satuiday  and  Sunday  have  been  mere  whirls  and  drifts  of 
indedsive,  but  always  sullen,  storm.  This  morning  I  saw 
the  snows  clear  for  the  first  time,  having  been,  during 
the  whole  past  week,  on  steady  watch  for  them. 

"I  have  written  that  the  clouds  of  the  7th  were  such 
as  I  never  before  saw  on  the  Alps.    Often,  during  the  past 
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ten  years,  I  have  seen  them  on  my  own  hills,  and  in  Italy 
in  1874;  but  it  has  always  chanced  to  be  fine  weather, 
or  common  rain  and  cold,  when  I  have  been  among  the 
snowy  chains ;  and  now  from  the  Dole  for  the  first  time 
I  saw  the  plague-cloud  on  them.'' 

80.  {Note  20;  §  88,  p.  40.)  "  Blasphemy."— If  the 
reader  can  refer  to  my  papers  on  Fiction  in  the  NineteefUh 
Century j^  he  will  find  this  word  carefully  defined  in  its 
Scriptural,  and  evermore  necessary,  meaning, — **  Harmful 
speaJcing'' — not  against  God  only,  but  against  man,  and 
against  all  the  good  works  and  purposes  of  Nature.  The 
word  is  accurately  opposed  to  "  Euphemy,"  the  right  or  well- 
speaking  of  God  and  His  world;  and  the  two  modes  of 
speech  are  those  which,  going  out  of  the  mouth,  sanctify  or 
defile  the  man.* 

Going  out  of  the  mouth,  that  is  to  say,  deliberately  and 
of  purpose.  A  French  postillion's  **  Sacr-r-r^  ** — ^loud,  with 
the  low  "  Nom  de  Dieu  "  following  between  his  teeth,  is  not 
blasphemy,  unless  against  his  horse; — ^but  Mr.  Thackeray's 
close  of  his  Waterloo  chapter  in  Vanity  Fair,  "And  all 
the  night  long  Amelia  was  prapng  for  George,  who  was 
lymg  on  his  face,  dead,  with  a  bullet  through  his  heart,"  is 
blasphemy  of  the  most  fatal  and  subtle  kind.' 

And  the  universal  instinct  of  blasphemy  in  the  modem 
vulgar  scientific  mind  is  above  all  manifested  in  its  love  of 
what  is  ugly,  and  natural  enthralment  by  the  abominable; 
— so  that  it  is  ten  to  one  if,  in  the  description  of  a  new 
bird,  you  learn  much  more  of  it  than  the  enumerated 
species  of  vermin  that  stick  to  its  feathers;  and  in  the 
natural   history   museum    of   Oxford,    humanity   has    been 

1  [FicHm,  Fair  and  Fiml,  §§  03  9eq,    (below,   pp.    962-367).     See   also  For* 


Clavigera,  Letter  20,  §§  7,  8  (Vol.  XXVIL  p.  338) ;  aod  Bibk  ^  Anrimu,  iv.  §  25 
(Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  140)1!] 

«  [See  Matthew  xv.  11.] 

'  [Ch.  xxxii.  Ruskin  quotes  from  memory,  the  actual  words  being.  ^^The  dark- 
ness came  down  over  the  field  and  city,  and  Amelia  .  .  ."  For  anotner  reference 
to  this  passage,  see  Vol.  V.  p.  213  n.] 
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hitherto  taught,  not  by  pcNrtraits  of  great  men»  but  by  the 
skulls  of  cretins.^ 

81.  But  the  deliberate  blasphemy  of  sci^ice,  the  assertion 
of  its  own  virtue  and  dignity  against  the  alwajrs  implied, 
and  often  asserted,  vileness  of  all  men  and — Gods, — ^hereto- 
fore, is  the  most  wonderfid  phenomenon,  so  £eu:  as  I  ean 
read  or  perceive,  that  hitherto  has  arisen  in  the  always 
marvellous  course  of  the  world's  mental  history. 

Take,  for  brief  general  type,  the  following  92nd  para- 
graph of  the  Forms  of  Water: — 

''But  while  we  thus  acknowledge  our  limits,  there  is  also  reason  for 
wonder  at  the  extent  to  which  Science  has  mastered  the  sjrstem  of  nature. 
From  age  to  age  and  from  generation  to  generation,  fiict  has  been  added 
to  fact  and  law  to  law,  the  true  method  and  order  of  the  UniTcrse  beinff 
thereby  more  and  more  revealed.  In  doing  this,  Science  has  encountered 
aoid  overthrown  various  forms  of  superstition  and  deceit,  of  credulity  and 
imposture.  But  the  worid  continually  produces  weak  persons  and  wicked 
persons,  and  as  long  as  they  continue  to  exist  side  by  side,  as  they  do  in 
this  our  day,  very  debasing  beliefs  will  also  continue  to  infest  the  world.'* 

The  debasing  belie£s  meant  being  simply  those  of 
Homer,  David,  and  St.  John  * — as  against  a  modem  French 
gamin's.  And  what  the  results  of  the  intended  education 
of  English  gamins  of  every  degree  in  that  new  hi^er 
theology  will  be,  England  is  I  suppose  by  this  time  b^^- 
ning  to  discern. 

82.  In  the  last  Fors\  which  I  have  written,  on  educa- 
tion of  a  safer  kind,  still  possible,  one  practical  point  is 
insisted  on  chiefly, — that  learning  by  heart,  and  repetition 
with  perfect  acc^it  and  cultivated  voice,  should  be  made 
quite  principal  branches  of  school  discipline  up  to  the  time 
<^  going  to  the  university.' 

*  With  all  who  died  in  Faith,  not  haying  received  the  Promises,*  nor 
acconling  to  your  modem  teachers— ever  to  receive. 

f  Hence  to  the  end  the  text  is  that  read  in  termination  of  the  lecture 
on  its  seccmd  delivery,  onlj  with  an  added  word  or  two  of  comment  on 
ProTerbs  xvii 

1  [Compare  Fktim,  Fkir  mnd  Fnd,  %  79  (below,  p.  349).] 
>  [Lttter  94:  see  VoL  XXIX.  p.  489.] 
*  [Helnewt  xL  la] 
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And  of  writiiigs  to  be  learned  by  heart,  amoi^  other 
passages  of  indisputable  philosophy  and  perfect  poetry, 
I  inelude  certain  chapters  of  the — now  for  the  most  part 
forgotten — ^wisdom  of  Solomon;  and  of  these,  there  is  one 
selected  porticm  which  I  should  recommend  not  only  school- 
hoys  and  girls,  but  persons  of  every  age,  if  they  don't  know 
it,  to  learn  forthwith,  as  the  shortest  summary  of  Solomon's 
wisdom; — ^namely,  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  Proverbs, 
which  being  only  twenty-eight  verses  long,  may  be  fastened 
in  the  dullest  memory  at  l^e  rate  of  a  verse  a  day  in  the 
shortest  month  of  tibe  year.  Out  of  the  twenty-eight 
verses,  I  will  read  you  seven,  for  example  of  their  tenor, — 
the  last  of  the  seven  I  will  with  your  good  leave  dwell 
somewhat  upon.  You  have  heard  the  verses  often  before, 
but  probably  without  remembering  that  they  are  all  in  this 
concentrated  chapter. 

1.  Verse   1. — Better   is    a   dry    morsel,    and    quietness 

therewith,  than  a  house  full  of  good  eating,  with 
strife. 

(Remember,  in  reading  this  verse,  that  though 
England  has  chosen  the  strife,  and  set  every  man's 
hand  against  his  neighbour,  her  house  is  not  yet  so 
full  of  good  eating  as  she  expected,  even  though 
she  gets  half  of  her  victuals  from  America.) 

2.  Verse  8. — The  fining  pot  is  for  silver,  the  furnace 

for  gold,  but  the  Lord  tries  the  4ieart^ 

(Notice  the  increasing  strength  of  trial  for  the 

more  precious  thing:  only  the  melting-pot  for  tiie 

silver — ^the   fierce    furnace  for   the   gold — ^but  the 

Fire  of  the  Lord  for  the  heart.) 
8.  Verse  4. — A  wicked  doer  giveth  heed  to  false  lips. 

(That  means,  for  you,  that,  intending  to  live 

by    usury    and    swindling,    you    read    Mr.    Adam 

Smith    and    Mr.    Stuart    Mill,    and    other    such 

political  economists.) 

1  [Quoted  more  ezacUy  in  VoL  XXXIII.  p.  IM.] 
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4.  Verse  5. — ^Whoso  moeketh  the  poor,  reproacheth  his 

Maker. 

(Moeketh, — by  sajrii^  that  his  poverty  is  his 
firah,  DO  kss  than  his  misfortune, — England^s 
fiiTOorite  theory  now-a-dajrs.) 

5.  Vase  13. — ^Let  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps  meet  a 

man,  rather  than  a  Ibol  in  his  folly. 

(Carlyle  is  afbai  now  accused  of  fidse  scorn 
in  his  calling  tiie  passengors  over  Lcmdon  Bridge, 
^  mostly  fools,"  ^— -on  the  ground  that  men  are  only 
to  be  justly  held  foolish  if  their  intelleet  is  under, 
as  only  wise  when  it  is  above,  the  average.  But 
the  reader  will  please  observe  that  the  essential 
function  of  modem  education  is  to  develop  what 
capacity  of  mistake  a  man  has.  Leave  him  at  his 
forge  and  plou^, — and  those  tutors  teach  him  his 
true  value,  indulge  him  in  no  error,  and  provoke 
him  to  no  vice.  But  take  him  up  to  London* — 
give  him  her  papers  to  read,  and  her  talk  to  hear, 
— and  it  is  fifty  to  one  you  send  him  presently  on 
a  fooFs  errand  over  London  Bridge.) 

6.  Now  listen,  for  this  verse  is  the  question  you  have 

mainly  to  ask  yourselves  about  your  beautiful  all- 
over-England  system  of  competitive  examination  >^ 
Verse  16.  Wherefore  is  there  a  price  in  the  hand  of 
a  fool  to  get  wisdom,  seeing  he  hath  no  heart  to  it  ? 
(You  know  perfectly  well  it  isn't  the  wisdom 
you  want,  but  the  ''station  in  life,*" — and  the 
money!) 

7.  Lastly,  Verse  7. — Wisdom  is  before  him  that  hath 

understanding,  but  the  eyes  of  a  fool  are  in  the 
ends  of  the  earth. 

''And  in  the  b^[innings  of  if!  Solomon  would 
have  written,  had  he  lived  in  our  day ;  but  we  will 

>  [For  tiie  vmmgt  in  qMstHm  (from  Ltmr-da^  Pampkktt),  see  VoL  XII.  p.  9^] 
*  [For  Runn's  eMideomatioii  of  desire  for  "station  in  life,"  see  SsmBm  ami 

IMm,  IS  2, 135;  end  Afv  Cfae^tro,  Letter  30  (Vol  XVIL  m.  H  181 ;  VoL  XXVIL 

^  MSjlJ 
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be  content  with  the  ends  at  present.  No  scientific 
people,  as  I  told  you  at  first,  have  taken  any  notice 
of  the  more  or  less  temporary  phenomena  of  which 
I  have  to-night  given  you  register.  But,  firom  the 
constant  arrangements  of  the  universe,  the  same 
respecting  which  the  thinkers  of  former  time  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  essentially  good, 
and  to  end  in  good,  the  modem  speculator  arrives 
at  the  quite  opposite  and  extremely  uncomfortable 
conclusion  that  they  are  essentially  evil,  and  to  ^id 
— ^in  nothing. 

88.  And  I  have  here  a  voliune,*  before  quoted,^  by  a 
very  foolish  and  very  lugubrious  author,  who  in  his  con- 
cluding chapter  gives  us, — ^founded,  you  will  observe,  on  a 
series  of  "ifs," — ^the  latest  scientific  views  concerning  the 
order  of  creation.  ''We  have  spoken  already  about  a 
medium  pervading  space" — ^this  is  the  Scientific  God,  you 
observe,  difiering  from  the  unscientific  one,  in  that  the 
purest  in  heart  cannot  see* — ^nor  the  softest  in  heart  feel — 
this  spacious  Deity — a  Meditm,  pervading  space — 

"the  office  of  which"  (italics  all  mine)  ''appears  to  be  to  degrade  and  ulti- 
mately exUnguisk,  all  differential  motion.  It  has  been  well  pointed  out  by 
Thomson^  that,  looked  at  m  this  light,  the  universe  is  a  system  that  had 
a  beginning  and  must  have  an  end^  for  a  process  of  degradation  cannot 
be  etemaL  If  we  could  view  the  Universe  as  a  candle  not  lit,  then  it  is 
perhaps  conceivable  to  regard  it  as  having  been  always  in  existence ;  but  if 
we  regard  it  rather  as  a  candle  that  has  been  lit,  we  become  absolutely 
certain  that  it  cannot  have  been  burning  from  eternity,  and  that  a  time 
will  come  when  it  will  cease  to  bum.  We  are  led  to  look  to  a  beginning 
in  which  the  particles  of  matter  were  in  a  diffuse  chaotic  state,  but  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  gravitation ;  and  we  are  led  to  look  to  an  end  in 
which  the  whole  Universe  will  be  one  equally  heated  inert  mass,  and  from 
which  everything  like  life,  or  motion,  or  beauty^  will  have  vUerUf  gone  away." 

Do  you  wish  me  to  congratulate  you  on  this  extremely 
cheerful  result  of  telescopic  and  microscopic  observation,  and 

*  The  Comurvaiion  of  Energy.     King  and  Co.,  1873. 

1  [Above,  p.  61.    The  panage  here  cited  is  in  §§  209,  210  (pp.  152,  163)  of 
Balfour  Stewart's  book.] 
>  [Matthew  V.  8.] 
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so  at  (mce  close  my  lecture?  or  may  I  venture  jret  to  tres- 
pass on  your  tin^  by  stating  to  you  any  of  the  more  com- 
f<»table  views  held  by  persons  who  did  not  r^^ard  the 
universe  in  what  my  author  humorously  caUs  ''this  Ught'^% 

84.  In  the  peculiarly  characteristic  notice  with  which 
the  Daily  News  honoured  my  last  week's  lecture,  that 
courteous  journal  charged  me,  in  the  metaphorical  term 
now  classical  on  Exchange,  with  ''hedging,"  to  conceal 
my  own  opinions.^  The  charge  was  not  prudently  chosen, 
since,  of  all  men  now  obtaining  any  portion  of  popular 
r^^ard,  I  am  pretty  well  known  to  be  precisely  the  one 
who  cares  least  either  for  hedge  or  ditch,  when  he  chooses 
to  go  across  country.  It  is  certainly  true  that  I  have 
not  the  least  mind  to  pin  my  heart  on  my  sleeve,  for  the 
daily  daw,  or  nightly  owl,  to  peck  at;*  but  the  essential 
reason  for  my  not  telling  you  my  own  opinions  on  this 
matter  is — that  I  do  not  consider  them  of  material  conse- 
quence to  you. 

It  might  possibly  be  of  some  advantage  for  you  to  know 
what,  were  he  now  living,  Orpheus  would  have  thought, 
or  iEschylus,  or  a  Daniel  come  to  judgment,'  or  John  the 
Baptist,  or  John  the  Son  of  Thunder ;  but  what  either  you, 
or  I,  or  any  other  Jack  or  Tom  of  us  all,  think,— even  if 
we  knew  what  to  think, — ^is  of  extremely  small  moment 
either  to  the  Gods,  the  clouds,  or  ourselves. 

85.  Of  myself,  however,  if  you  care  to  hear  it,  I  will 
tell  you  thus  much:  that  had  the  weather  when   I  was 

^  [The  article  lefiNTed  to  (VaU^  Newt,  Februarr  6,  1884)  said:  ''If  Mr. 
Roakin's  theories  are  not  invariably  sach  as  cominena  themselves  to  sober  reason, 
at  least  he  always  announces  them  in  very  pictareeqne  language.  We  may  not 
all  affree  with  him  that  storm-clouds  are  depraved  cnaracters,  and  have  be^  in- 
fected bjr  the  various  vices  of  the  age.  It  se«ns,  on  the  whole,  a  more  plaosible 
hypothesis  that  Mr.  Raskin,  as  he  gets  on  in  years,  is  more  sensitive  to  disagree- 
Mt  weather.  .  .  .  Mr.  Roakin  seems  to  think  that  the  most  plausible  theory 
of  the  wind  regards  it  as  composed  q£  dead  men's  souls.  By  a  skilful  'hedge,' 
Mr.  Ruskin  did  not  so  much  avow  that  the  wind  was  a  punishment  of  our  iniquities, 
as  say  that  people  would  have  thought  so  of  old.  This  is  quite  true ;  everything 
dingreeaUe  was  looked  on  as  a  divine  visitation  by  the  medieval  chnnuelers. 
Probably  Mr.  Ruskin  would  Kke  to  be  able  to  believe  this  about  the  ^ague-wind. 
Bat  his  reason  amiears  to  be  too  strong  for  his  tastes."] 

*  UMkeU^,  Act  1.  sa  1.] 

*  [Merckmmi  ^  Vemhe,  Act  iv.  sc  1.] 
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young  been  such  as  it  is  now,  no  book  such  as  Modem 
Pmnter$  ever  would  or  covM  hare  been  written;  for  every 
argument,  and  every  sentiment  in  that  book,  was  founded 
on  the  personal  experience  of  the  beauty  and  Messing  of 
nature,  all  spring  and  summer  long;  and  on  the  then 
demonstrate  fact  that  over  a  great  portion  of  the  world's 
surface  the  air  and  the  earth  were  fitted  to  the  education  of 
the  spirit  of  man  as  closely  as  a  schoolboy's  primer  is  to  his 
labour,  and  as  gloriously  as  a  lover's  mistress  is  to  his  eyes« 

That  harmony  is  now  broken,  and  bn^en  the  world 
round:  fragments,  indeed,  of  what  existed  still  exist,  and 
hours  of  what  is  past  still  return;  but  month  by  month 
the  darkness  gains  upon  the  day,  and  the  ashes  of  the 
Antipodes  glare  through  the  night.* 

*  Written  under  the  impression  that  the  lurid  and  prolonged  sunsets 
of  last  autumn  had  been  proTed  to  be  eonaected  with  the  flight  of 
volcanic  ashes.^  This  has  been  since,  I  hear,  disproved  again.  Whatever 
their  cause,  those  sunsets  were,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  myself  use  the 
word,  altogether  ''unnatural"  and  terrific:  but  they  have  no  connection 
with  the  far  more  fearful,  because  protracted  and  increasing^  power  of  the 
Plague-wind.  The  letter  from  White's  HUtory  of  Selbame,  quoted  by  the 
Rev.  W.  R.  Andrews  in  his  letter  to  the  Times,  (dated  January  8th)  seems 
to  deseribe  aspects  of  the  sky  like  these  of  1883,  jiist  a  hundred  years 
before,  is  1788:  and  also  some  of  the  circumstances  noted,  especially  the 
variation  of  the  wind  to  all  quarters  without  alteration  in  the  air,  corre- 
spond with  the  character  of  the  plague-wind;  but  the  fog  of  1788  made 
the  sun  dark,  with  iron-coloured  rays — not  pale,  with  blanching  rays. 
I  subjoin  Mr.  Andrews'  letter,  extremely  valuable  in  its  collation  of  the 
records  of  simultaneous  volcanic  phenomena;  praying  the  reader  also  to 
observe  the  instantaneous  acknowledgment,  by  the  true  ''Naturalist,"  of 
horror  in  the  violation  of  beneficent  natural  law. 

"The  Recent  Sunsets  and  Volcanic  Eruptions 

"Sir, — It  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  at  the  present  time,  when  so 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  late  brilliant  sunsets  and  sunrises, 
to  be  reminded  that  almost  identically  the  same  appearances  were  observed 
just  a  hundred  years  ago. 

"Gilbert  White  writes  in  the  year  1788,  in  his  109th  letter,  published 
in  his  Naimral  Hidonf  of  Selbome  .— 

"'The    summer   of   the   year    1788    was    an   amasing  and   portentous 

^  [The  tunseti  of  the  automu  of  1883  were  the  subject  of  a  long  paper  by  Pro- 
fessor Norman  Lockjrer,  F.R.S.,  iu  the  Times  of  December  8  (tee  also  a  leading 
article  in  the  same  issue),  in  which  they  were  connected  with  volcanic  eruptions 
in  the  Lde  of  Krakatoa.  The  theory  was  adversely  criticised  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Astronomical  Society :  sec  the  Times  of  December  17.] 
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86.  What  consolataon,  or  wfast  coarege,  tbrovgfa  plagoe, 
dangec;  «r  daikness,  you  can  find  in  tlie  conviction  that 
ymi  are  nothing  more  than  hrute  beasts  driven  hj  lirote 
forces,  your  otker  tutors  can  tell  you — not  I:  but  this  I 
can  tdl  you — and  with  tiie  authori^  of  aU  the  masters  of 
thought  ^nce  time  was  time, — tiiat,  while  by  no  manner 
of  Tiyisection   you  can  learn  what  a  Beatt   is,   by  only 

one,  and  fall  of  horrible  phenomena;  for  besides  the  alarming  meteors 
acnd  tremendom  thunderstorms  that  affrighted  and  distressed  the  different 
eoooties  ef  tfate  kingdom,  the  peculiar  haie  or  uaoky  log  that  prevsikd 
fimr  many  weeks  in  tliis  island  and  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  even 
beyond  its  limits,  was  a  most  extraordinary  appearance,  unlike  anytliing 
kniown  within  the  memory  of  man.  By  my  journal  I  find  that  I  had 
notioed  this  stmnge  ooourrcnce  from  June  SSrd  to  July  SOth  inclusive, 
during  which  period  the  wind  varied  to  every  quarter  withoat  making 
any  alteration  in  the  air.  I1ie  sun  at  noon  looked  as  black  as  a  clouded 
moon,  and  shed  a  ferruginous  light  on  the  ground  and  floors  of  rooms, 
but  was  particularly  lurid  and  blood-coloured  at  rising  and  setting.  The 
country  people  began  to  look  with  a  superstitious  awe  at  the  red  lowering 
aspect  of  the  sun;  and,  indeed,  there  was  reason  for  the  most  enlightened 
person  to  be  apprehensive,  for  all  the  while  Calabria  and  part  of  the 
Isle  of  Sicily  were  torn  and  convulsed  with  earthquakes,  and  about  that 
juncture  a  volcano  sprang  out  of  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Norway.' 

''Other  writers  also  mention  volcanic  disturbances  in  this  same  year, 
1783.  We  are  told  by  Lyell  and  Geikie,  that  there  were  great  volcanic 
eruptions  in  and  near  Iceland.  A  submarine  volcano  burst  forth  in  the 
aea,  thirty  miles  south-west  of  Iceland,  which  ejected  so  much  pumice 
that  the  ocean  was  covered  with  this  sabstance,  to  the  distance  of  150 
miles,  and  ships  were  considerably  impeded  in  their  course;  and  a  new 
island  was  formed,  from  which  fire  and  smoke  and  pumice  were  emitted. 

"Besides  this  submarine  erupticm,  the  volcano  SkaptaisJokull,  on  the 
mainland,  on  June  11th,  1788,  threw  out  a  tcnrrent  of  lava,  so  immense  as 
to  surpass  in  magnitude  the  bulk  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  ejected  so  vast  an 
amount  of  fine  dust,  that  the  atmosphere  over  Iceland  continued  loaded 
with  it  for  months  afterwards.  It  fell  in  such  quantities  over  parts  of 
Caithness — a  distance  of  600  mUes — as  to  destroy  the  crops,  and  that  year 
is  still  spoken  of  by  the  inhabitants  as  the  year  of  *  the  ashie.' 

''These  particulars  are  gathered  from  the  text-books  of  Lyell  and 
Geikie. 

"I  am  not  aware  whether  the  coincidence  in  time  of  the  Icelandic 
eruptions,  and  of  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  sun  described  by  Gilbert 
White,  has  yet  been  noticed ;  but  this  coincidence  may  very  well  be  taken 
as  some  little  evidence  towards  explaining  the  connexion  between  the 
recent  beautiful  sunsets  and  the  tremendous  volcanic  expkwion  of  the  Isle 
of  Krakaloa  in  August  last 

'*W.  R.  Andrews,  F,G.S. 

''TKFTOIfT  EWYAM  RaoToaY, 

'^Sausbubt,  Jmmmnf  80." 
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looking  into  your  own  hearts  you  may  know  what  a  Man 
is, — and  know  tliat  his  only  true  happiness  is  to  live  in 
Hope  of  something  to  be  won  by  him,  in  Reverence  of 
something  to  be  worshipped  by  him,  and  in  Love  of  some- 
thing to  be  cherished  by  him,^  and  cherished — for  ever. 

87.  Having  these  instincts,  his  <mly  rational  conclusion 
is  that  the  objects  which  can  fulfil  them  may  be  by  his 
effort  gained,  and  by  his  faith  discerned;  and  his  only 
earthly  wisdom  is  to  accept  the  united  testimony  of  the 
men  who  have  sought  these  things  in  the  way  they  were 
a>mmanded.  Of  whom  no  single  one  has  ever  said  that 
his  obedience  or  his  faith  had  been  vain,  or  found  himself 
cast  out  from  the  choir  of  the  living  souls,  whether  here, 
or  departed,  for  whom  the  song  was  written: — 

**  God  be  merciful  unto  us,  and  bless  us,  and  cause  His  fiice  to  shine 

upon  us; 
That  Thy  way  may  be  known  upon  earth,  lliy  saving  health  among 

all  nations. 
Oh  let  the  nations  rejoice  and  sing  for  joy,  for  lliou  shalt  judge 

the  people  righteously  and  govern  the  nations  upon  earth. 
Then  shiall  the   earth  yield  her  increase,   and  God,  even  our  own 

God,  shall  bless  us. 
God  shall  bless  us,  and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  fear  Him."^ 

^  [Compare  Wordsworth's  line,  so  often   quoted  by  Raskin— see,  e.^.,  Art  of 
Englandy  §  38  (Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  292)—''  We  Uve  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love."] 
*  [Psalm  Ixvii.] 
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[Bihktp'mpkiml  ^oto.— The  title  of  the  following  oollection  is  that  which 
was  given  hj  Raskin  to  volames  first  pahUshed  in  1885^  and  re-issued  in  a 
somewhat  diflferent  form  in  1899.  The  following  pages  include  such  contents 
of  those  volumes  as  have  not  already  heen  printed  in  the  present  edition 
of  the  Works.  In  this  note,  the  usual  particulars  of  On  the  Old  Road,  in  its 
original  forms,  are  first  given ;  and  then  a  synopsis  is  added,  showing  the 
original  arrangement  of  the  Miscellanies  and  the  places  in  this  edition 
where  they  are  severally  printed. 

FORMER  EDITIONS  OF  "ON  THE  OLD  ROAD" 

Firtt  EdUkm  (1886).— In  this  edition,  the  book  was  divided  into  two 
volumes,  dealing  respectively  with  (1)  Art  and  (2)  other  topics;  but 
Volume  L,  though  paged  and  sectioned  consecutively  throughout,  was 
divided  into  two  Parts  of  about  equal  sin,  the  second  P^urt  being  provided 
with  a  separate  title-page,  and  usually  being  bound  up  separately. 

VOLUME  I.    PART  I 

The  title-page  of  this  (being  that  i^plicable  to  the  whole  volume)  is  as 
follows: — 

On  the  Old  Road.  |  A  Collection  |  of  |  MisceUaneous  Bssays,  PMnphlets, 
etc,  etc.  Published  1834-1886  |  By  |  John  Ruskin,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  | 
Honorary  Student  of  Christ  Church,  and  Honorary  Fellow  of  |  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford  |  Volume  I.— Art  |  [Bo9e\  \  George  Allen,  | 
Sonnyside,  Orpington,  Kent,  |  1886.  |  [AU  rigkU  remrved.] 

Octavo,  pp.  xiL+400.  Half-title,  pp.  i.-iL ;  Htle-page  (with  imprint  at 
foot  of  tiie  reverse — ^Printed  by  Haaell,  Watwn,  &  Viney,  Ld.,  Lcmdon 
and  Aylesbury"),  pp.  iii.-iv. ;  Contents  (of  both  Parts),  pp.  v.-viL ;  Editor's 
Note,  p.  iz. ;  Contents  of  Part  I.,  p.  xi ;  Miscellanies,  pp.  1-400  (for 
details  of  these,  see  the  synopslfe  below,  p.  88). 

The  whole  book  was  issued  in  May  1886  (although  dated  1886),  in 
mottled-fprey  paper  boards,  with  white  paper  label  which  reads :  '^  Ruskin  | 
On  tiie  Old  Road.  |  Vol.  L  \  Vsri  I.  (Pkrt  II.)."  1000  coines.  dOs.  the  two 
(or  in  reality  three)  volumes.  The  price  was  reduced  to  18s.  in  July  1900. 
This  edition  is  stiU  current 

Fifty-five  copies  were  printed  on  large  paper  (quarto),  price  OOs.  Also 
one  example  (in  Mr.  Wedderbum's  collection)  on  hand-made  paper. 

The  collection  was  edited  by  Mr.  Wedderbum.  The  following  is  the 
"Editor's  Note":— 

**  The  prsMDt  TohimM  need  Uttle  prefaoe.  Upon  the  pablioatioo  in  1880  ol 
Arrow  of  ike  Chact,  the  Editor  of  that  book  reoeiTsd  many  letters  reqoeeting 
the  edition,  there  sogseeted.  of  a  volume  or  volnmee  bearing  the  same  relatioa 
to  Mr.  Boddn's  unoouected  artidee  and  esMtys  which  that  work  did  to  hie  till 
then  aoattered  lettert  to  the  paUio  preei.    To  that  reqaeit,  widely  made,  these 
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Tolumet  are  the  reply,  and  the  Editor  has  only  to  aet  before  the  reader  the 
arrangement  and  contents  of  the  work. 

"The  book  has  been  edited  without  reference  to  Mr,  Ruskin,  who  is  responsible 
for  nothing  but  bis  sanction  to  its  issue  and  the  title  it  bears.  The  articles  hare 
been  reprinted  without  any  change  of  text,  and  with  the  addition  of  but  very  few 
editorial  notes.  In  the  case  of  Arrow$  of  the  Chace  numerous  notes  were  necessary, 
but  ^e  present  volumes  are  of  a  different  character,  and  most  of  the  allusioiis 
in  them  stand  no  more  in  need  of  explanation  now  than  when  the  artitlesoontainr 
ing  them  were  originally  published. 

"The  first  volume,  which  for  the  sake  of  lightness  in  the  hand  is  published  in 
two  parts,!  consists  mainly  of  artides  on  Art;  the  seoond,  of  those  on  other 
subjects.  In  view  of  this  each  volume  has  been  separately  indexed;  the  ttrst 
containing  an  index  dealing  almost  exclusively  with  Art ;  the  second,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  in  which  that  subject  finds  scarcely  any  mention.  This  plan  may.  it 
is  hoped,  be  found  convenient  to  those  readers  who  desire  to  study  either  vohmie 
without  reference  to  the  other. 

*'  As  regards  the  contents  of  the  book,  it  contains,  with  few  exceptions,  a  com- 
plete collection  of  all  Mr.  Rnskin's  minor  writings.  The  papers  on  the  '  Poetry 
of  Architecture,'  published  (1837-38)  in  Loudon's  ArohUeetural  Moffozine,  and 
some  contribu^tions  (1867-70)  to  the  Oeological  Magasine,  are  omitted ;  the 
former  as  fitted  to  form  of  themselves  a  separate  volume  ;<  the  latter  as  possibly 
finding  a  place  in  the  presentlv  issuing  Deucalion*  The  three  papers  some  time 
since  reprinted  at  the  end  of  A  Jo/jf  for  Ever  are  also  not  ioeluded ;  but  with 
these  exceptions,  and  those  oi  one  or  two  brief  contributions  to  very  recent  works,^ 
the  collection  is,  it  is  believed,  complete,  and  it  only  remains  to  acknowledge  the 
ready  g^ce  with  which  the  Editor  of  the  NimUentk  Oenturf  and  others  in  whose 
publications  the  articles  first  a^Mared  have  oonseoted  to  their  reprodnotioii 
here. —Ed. 

'^Deomher,  1885." 

VOLUME  I.    PART  II 

The  title-page  of  this  is  the  same  as  shown  abore^  exoept  for  the  addition 
of  *'Part  11.'*  below  "Volume  I.— Art" 

OcUvo^  pp.  vi.+412  (401-812).  Half-title^  p.  i. ;  Title-page,  p.  iii.; 
Ck)ntent8  of  Part  II. ,  pp.  v.-vi.  A  briefor  list  of  the  Contents,  p.  401.  For 
the  Miscellanies^  see  the  synopsis  below,  p.  88.  Index,  pp.  743-812.  The 
imprint  is  repeated  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page. 

VOLUME  II 

The  title-page  Is  the  same  as  in  Volume  I.,  except  for  the  words, 
"  Volume  II.  I  Literature,  Economy,  Theology,  etc." 

Octavo,  pp.  vi.+4d6.  Half-title,  p.  i. ;  lltle-page  (with  imprint  on  the 
reverse  as  b^ore),  pp.  iii.-ir. ;  Contents,  p.  v.  For  the  Misoellaniea,  see 
the  synopsis  below,  p.  89.  Index,  pp.  883-436.  Tlie  hnprint  is  r^eited 
at  the  foot  of  the  last  page. 

Second  Edition  (1899).—This  edition  was  rearranged ;  Volume  I.  Part  U. 
becoming  Volume  H.  This  Vol.  II.  was  separately  paged  and  sectioned, 
and  it  and  VoL  I.  had  each  a  separate  Index.  The  text  was  unchanged, 
except  for  the  correction  of  a  few  misprints  (see  below,  p.  90). 

1  In  the  second  edition  these  words  were  altered  to:  "like  first  two  volumes 
consist  ...  the  seoond  ..."    '*.  .  .  an  index." 

*  Issued  separately  as  a  volume,  in  1893.    See  now  Vol.  I. 

*  They  were  not  so  inoluded ;  but  see  now  Vol.  XXVI. 

«  Namely,  the  Preface  to  the  iUustntions  of  The  iS^pfcertTs  Tower  (VoL  XXIV.). 
the  Preface  to  Chesnean's  Englitk  Sekool  of  PanMng  (below,  p.  4S7K  the  Prelaoe  to 
OoIUi^wood's  lAmteUme  Alp$  of  Smfop  (Vol.  XXVI.),  the  Preface  to  Tke  Story  of  Ida 
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VOLUME  1 

The  title-page  of  the  first  volume  in  this  edition  is : — 

On  tiie  Old  R4Mid  |  A  Collection  of  |  MisceUaneous  Essays  and  Articles 
I  On  Art  and  literature  |  Published  1834-1885  |  By  |  John  Ruskin, 
LLD.y  D.C.L.  I  Honorary  Student  of  Christ  Churchy  and  Honorary 
Fellow  of  Corpus  Christ!  College^  Oxford  |  Volume  I  |  Art  |  [P^urt  I]  | 
Geotge  Allen^  Sonnysidey  Orpington  |  and  |  156,  Charing  Cross  Road| 
London  |  1889  |  [AU  rigkti  remrtfed]. 

Crown  8voj  pp.  x.  +  44a  Half-title^  p.  L;  Title-page  (with  imprint  at 
foot  of  the  reverse — ''  Printed  by  Ballantyue^  Hanson  &  Co.  |  At  the 
Ballantyne  Press  "X  pp.  iii.-iv. ;  Contents,  p.  v. ;  Editor's  Note,  pp.  viL-viiL 
(for  alterations  in  it,  see  above,  p.  86) ;  short  list  of  Contents  of  Part  I., 
p.  ix.     Miscellanies,  pp.  1-407-448.    The  imprint  is  repeated  on  the  last 

P^^^B. 

Issued  (vols.  I  and  ii.,  December  28,  1899;  vol.  iii,  January  12,  1900) 
in  green  doth  boards,  uniform  with  other  volumes  in  the  '^  Small  Edition  " 
of  Ruskin's  books,  lettered  on  the  back,  ''  Ruskin  |  On  the  |  Old  Road  | 
Vol  L**  2000  copies.  58.  each  volume  (reduced  to  4s.  in  January  1904, 
and  to  8s.  6d.  in  July  1907). 

VOLUME  II 

The  title-page  is  the  same  as  in  Vol  L,  except  for  the  substitution  of 
''[Pkrt  ILy  The  contents  are  the  same  as  in  the  Vol.  L  Part  IL  of  the 
First  Edition ;  but  the  sections  are  now  §§  1*805,  instead  of  §§  292-596 ; 
and  there  is  a  separate  index. 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  vL+422.  Half-title,  p.  i. ;  title-page  (with  imprint  as 
before),  pp.  iii-iv. ;  Contents,  pp.  v.-vi. ;  Sorter  list  of  them,  p.  viL 
Miscellitnies,  pp.  1-874.  Chronological  List  of  Contents  of  Vols.  1.  and  II., 
pp.  375-^82 ;  Index,  pp.  383-422.  The  imprint  is  repeated  at  foot  of  the 
iMt  page. 

VOLUME  III 

The  title-page  is  again  the  same,  exc^  for  the  substitution  of  '^  Volume 
IIL  I  Literature,  Economy,  |  Theology,  etc" 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  vi+452.  Half-title,  p.  I ;  Title-page  (with  imprint  as 
beforeX  pp.  iiL-iv. ;  Contents,  p.  v.  Miscellanies,  pp.  1-402.  Chrono- 
logical List  of  Contents  of  VoL  UI.,  pp.  401-404.  Index,  pp.  405-452. 
Tlie  imprint  is  repeated  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page. 

FDcket  Edition  (1905).— This  is  a  reprint  from  electrotype  pUtes  of  the 
Seeomd  Edition.  The  form  and  binding  are  the  same  as  in  other  volumes 
of  the  Pocket  Edition  (see  Vol.  XV.  p.  6). 

Volume  L  was  issued  in  September  1905;  Volume  II.  in  October; 
Volume  in.  in  November.    Of  each  volume  3000  copies ;  price  2s.  6d. 

The  title-page  is,  ''On  the  Old  Road  |  VoL  I.— Art  |  By  |  John  Ruskin  | 
Lcmdon:  Geoige  AUen."  On  the  reverse,  ''SepienUfer  1906  \  AU  righto 
roomnod:'  '*  VoL  IL— Art "  (on  the  reverse,  "  (Mx^b^;*  etc).  "  VoL  la— 
literature"  C'Novenber,"  etc). 
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The  following  synopeis  shows  the  Contents  of  the  book,  and  the  places 
in  the  present  edition  of  the  WorioB  where  they  are  severally  printed : — 
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The  Strata  of  Hoot  Blano.    18S4 .        .    701      .  880                           p.  194 

The  Indnvrntion  of  SandHone.  1880  .  708  .  887  p.  197 
The  Teaporatore  of  Boring  and  Birer 

Water.    1880 707.  849                           p.901 

Meteorology.    1889         ....    719     .  848                           p.  900 

TVee  Twig^    1801 n7      .  864       Vol  VO.     p.  407 

Stratified  Alpa  of  SaToy.  1868  .  .  791  .  860  ToL  XXYL  p.  8 
Intelleotnal   Oonoeptioii  and  Animated 

life.    1871 798     .  807       Below.          p.  107 

Chborqlooioal  Ldt  of  Cohtihtb  or  Tolb. 

L  AiiD  IL 787     .  8761 

Inn 746     .  888       GeMrml  Index 

VOLUME  U  (1885).    VOLUME  lU  (iW9) 
I.  Lribatubb. 

FletioD— Fair  and  Fool.    1880-1881      .        8      .  8       Below,          p.  966 

Adry  Storiea.    1868       ....    107     .  170       VoL  XDL    p.  988 

TL  SOOHOMT. 

Home,  and  its  Eoooomiea.  1873  .  .  179  .  188  Vol  XVIL  p.  660 
Usury.     A   Beply    and    a    E^joinder. 

1880 909     .  900       Below,          p.  401 

Uanry.    A  Pre&u>e.    1886      .               .    980      .  946       Below,          p.  448 

HL  TnoLOOT. 

Notes  on  the  OonetmolioQ  of  Sheep- 

folds.    1861 949     .  965       VoL  XIL     p.  617 

The   Lord's   Prayer   and  the  Chnroh. 

1879-188L    (Letters  and  E^pikMniA.)  .    809     .  810       Below.          p.  191 
The  Natore  and  Authority  of  lOiaele. 

1878 868     .  888       Below,          p.  116 
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Of  the  MifceUanies  thas  enumermtad,  it  will  he  seen  that  twelre  are 
indiided  in  the  preeent  volQine.  For  the  two  other  pieees  here  included, 
end  for  farther  details  respecting  the  twelre,  see  the  particiilar  BiUio- 
gfaphical  Notes  prefixed  to  each  piece.] 

1  The  Chronological  Lists  are  not  here  repeated,  as  they  will  he  embodied  in  the 
General  Bibliogn^hioal  list  at  the  end  of  the  edition. 
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Vari€B  LeeHonei. — ^There  are  a  few  variations  in  the  text  between  the 
two  editions  o{  On  the  Did  Road;  and  in  the  present  edition^  a  few  mis- 
prints^ which  escaped  notice  in  On  the  Old  Road,  hare  been  corrected. 

For  misprints  which  have  hitherto  appeared  in  ''My  First  Editor/'  see 
below,  p.  92. 

In  ''  Lord  Undsa/a  Christian  Art/'  at  the  end  of  §  8  (as  now  sectioned, 
VoL  Xn.  p.  17BX  ''Progression  by  Antagonism"  was  in  ed.  1  misprinted 
"Progression  of  Antagonism."  The  present  §  63  began  in  ed.  1  at  "A 
noble  passage  this,"  instead  of  On  ed.  2)  "None  of  Oroagna's  pu]^" 
(VoL  XII.  p.  233). 

In  "Eastlake's  History  of  OU-Pkinting/'  in  §  37  (as  now  sectioned, 
Vol.  xn.  p.  300),  "mena"  in  the  quotation  from  Dante  was  misprinted 
"mono"  in  ed.  1. 

In  "Pre-Raphaelitism/'  ed.  1  gave  a  note  at  the  end  of  §  60  (as  now 
sectioned,  VoL  XIL  p.  383),  "Vide  Modem  Atntert,  Fmri  II.  Sect  IIL 
Chap.  IV.  §  14."  The  reference  was  corrected  to  §  13  in  ed.  2.  In  this 
edition,  it  is  incorporated  in  an  earlier  note  (p.  382).  For  other  variations, 
see  the  BibUographical  Note  (ibid.,  p.  338). 

For  a  correction  in  "The  Three  Colours,"  see  below,  p.  148. 

In  "The  Crystal  Palace,"  §  1  (as  now  sectioned,  VoL  XII.  p.  417), 
line  3,  "  Vevay"  was  misprinted  "Veway"  in  ed.  1.  See  also  the  Biblio- 
graphical Note  (ibid.,  p.  416). 

In  "The  Study  of  Architecture,"  §  7  (as  now  sectioned.  Vol.  XIX. 
p.  26),  line  7,  "or"  was  misprinted  "on"  in  ed.  1 ;  and  in  §  11,  line  16 
(ibid.,  p.  31),  "granite"  was  misprinted  "granite"  in  ed.  1.  See  also  the 
Bibliographical  Note  (ibid,,  p.  18). 

In  The  0$$tui  of  Aghia,  at  the  beginning,  the  reference  to  the  lines  of 
Homer  was  not  given  in  ed.  1 ;  in  §  11  (as  now  sectioned,  VoL  XIX. 
p.  63),  line  10,  "Titian"  was  misprinted  "Titan"  in  ed.  1 ;  in  the  note 
to  ch.  iii.  (ibid.,  p.  82),  ed.  1  had  "This  chapter  was  read,"  ed.  2  "A 
small  portion  of  this  ../';§  61  (ibid.,  p.  109),  ed.  1  gave  the  reference 
to  Proverbs  as  "xix."  instead  of  "xx." 

For  a  misprint  in  ed.  1  at  the  beginning  of  "A  Museum  or  Picture 
GaUery,"  see  below,  p.  246. 

For  misprints,  etc.,  in  "The  Cavalli  Monuments,"  see  VoL  XXIV. 
p.  126. 

In  "The  Science  of  Meteorology,"  §  57  (now  VoL  I.  §  2,  line  6, 
p.  206),  ed.  1  misprinted  "science"  fer  "dlence." 

For  "vari«^  in  Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul,  see  below,  p.  264. 

In  "Fairy  Stories,"  §  130  (now  VoL  XIX.  p.  238,  §  7,  line  3X  ed.  1 
misprinted  "striking"  for  "sterling." 

For  "vari»"  in  "The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Church,"  see  below, 
p.  18&] 
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INTRODUCTORY 

MY  FIRST  EDITOR 

AN  AirrOBlOGRAPHlCAL  REMINISCENCE 
(1878) 


[BibHograpkical  Nate, — ^Thit  paper  was  written  as  a  prefiuse  to  a  series  of 
''Notes  and  Reminiscences"  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison, 
commenced  in  the  DMin  UnivertUjf  Magazine  of  May  1878. 

William  Henry  Harrison's  ''Notes  and  Reminiscences"  appeared  in 
the  numbers  of  the  Magazine  fbr  May  to  December  (N.S.,  voL  i.  pp.  537- 
547>  698-712;  vol.  ii.  pp.  66-67>  221-234,  309-323,  433-451,  613-618, 
705-736).  They  contain  occasional  mention  of  Raskin,  and  indude  (p.  223) 
one  of  his  poems — namely,  ''  Christ  Chnreh,  Oxford  " — without  the  second 
stsnsa  in  the  text,  which,  however,  is  added  in  a  footnote  as  having  been 
written  ''at  a  later  date" :  see  Vol.  II.  p.  25  n. 

Ruskin's  Prefiu^  was  separately  printed  in  that  magazine  in  the  pre- 
ceding month  (N.S.,  vol.  i.  pp.  385-391),  but  owing  to  Ruskin's  illness 
at  the  time,  he  was  unable  to  see  it  through  the  press. 

The  paper  was  reprinted  in  On  the  (M  Road,  §§  1-15;  1885,  vol.  i. 
pp.  3-18;  and  again  in  the  second  edition  of  that  work,  1899,  vol.  i. 
pp.  3-18. 

InOnthe  Old  Road,  in  §  3,  line  45,  "those"  was  misprinted  "their" ; 
in  §  4,  line  4,  "  discovered  "  was  not  italicised  (as  it  is  in  Ruskin's  copy) ; 
in  §  10,  third  line  from  the  end,  "passage"  was  misprinted  "powers;" 
in  §  13  (Une  3  of  p.  102)  "Tobias"  has  hitherto  been  "Tobit.''  These 
corrections,  and  some  of  punctuation,  are  now  made  fbr  the  first  time.] 


MY    FIRST   EDITOR 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  REMINISCENCE 

lj<  February,  1878. 

1.  In  sevai  days  more  I  shall  be  fifty-niiae; — ^which  (practi- 
cally) is  all  the  same  as  sixty;  but,  being  asked  by  th^ 
wife  <rf  my  dear  old  friend,  W.  H.  Harrison,^  to  say  a  few 
w<»rds  of  our  old  relations  together,  I  find  myself,  in  spite 
of  all  these  years,  a  boy  agam, — ^partly  in  the  mere  thought 
of,  and  renewed  sympathy  with,  the  cheerful  heart  of  my 
old  literary  master,  and  partly  in  instinctive  terror  lest,  wher- 
ever he  is  in  celestial  circles,  he  should  catch  me  writing 
bad  grammar,  or  putting  wrong  stops,  and  should  set  the 
taUe  turning,  or  tiie  like.  For  he  was  inexorable  in  such 
mattars,  and  many  a  sentence  in  Modem  Painters,  which 
I  had  thought  quite  beautifully  turned  out  after  a  forenoon's 
work  on  it,  had  to  be  turned  outside-in,  after  all,  and  cut 
into  the  smallest  pieces  and  sewn  up  agam,  because  he  had 
found  out  there  wasn't  a  nominative  in  it,  or  a  genitive, 
or  a  conjunction,  or  something  else  indispensable  to  a  sen- 
taice's  decent  existence  and  position  in  life.  Not  a  book 
of  mine,  for  good  thirty  years,  but  went,  every  word  of  it, 
under  his  careful  eyes  twice  over— often  also  the  last  revises 
left  to  his  tender  mercy  altogether  on  condition  he  wouldn't 
bother  me  any  more. 

2.   "  For  good  thirty  years " :  that  is  to  say,  from  my 
first  verse-writing   in   Friendship's   Offering  at   fifteen,'   tp 

»  fFor  reference  to  W.  H.  Harrison,  see  the  Introduction^  pp.  xxvii.-xxviiij 
s  lFritndtkip'9  Offering  of  1835  incladed  two  poems,  siipied  '^  J.  R./'  and  entitled 

^'Saltsbnrf  "  and  "  FVa^^menta  from  a  Metrical  Journal ;  Aodemacht  and  St.  Goar" : 

see  YoL  II.  pp.  363,  359.] 
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my  last  orthodox  and  conservative  compositions  at  forty- 
five.^  But  when  I  began  to  utter  radical  sentiments,  and 
say  things  derogatory  to  the  clergy,  my  old  friend  got 
quite  restive — absolutely  refused  sometimes  to  pass  even  my 
most  grammatical  and  punctuated  paragraphs,  if  their  con- 
tents savoured  of  heresy  or  revolution ;  and  at  last  I  was 
obliged  to  print  all  my  philanthropy  and  political  economy 
on  the  sly. 

8,  The  heaven  of  the  literary  world  through  which  Mr, 
Harrison  moved  in  a  widely  cometary  fashion,  circling  now 
round  one  luminary  and  now  submitting  to  the  attraction 
of  another,  not  without  a  serenely  erubescent  lustre  of  his 
own,  differed  toto  caeh  from  the  celestial  state  of  author- 
ship by  whose  courses  we  have  now  the  felicity  of  being 
da:^ed  and  directed.  Then,  the  publications  of  the  months 
bdng  very  nearly  concluded  in  the  modest  browns  of  Black- 
wood  and  Fraser^  and  the  majesty  of  the  quarterlies  being 
above  the  range  of  the  properly  so-called  "public'*  mind, 
the  simple  £etmily  circle  looked  forward  with  chief  compla- 
cency to  their  New  Year's  gift  of  the  Annual ; — a  delicately 
printed,  lustrously  bound,  and  elaborately  illustrated  small 
octavo  volume,  representing,  after  its  manner,  the  poetical  and 
artistic  inspiration  of  the  age.  It  is  not  a  little  wonderful  to 
me,  looking  back  to  those  pleasant  years  and  their  bestow- 
ings,  to  measure  the  difficultly  imaginable  distance  between 
the  periodical  literature  of  that  day  and  ours.  In  a  few 
words,  it  may  be  summed  by  saying  that  the  ancient 
Annual  was  written  by  meekly-minded  persons,  who  felt 
that  they  knew  nothing  about  anything,  and  did  not  want 
to  know  more.  Faith  in  the  usually  accepted  principles  of 
propriety,  and  confidence  in  the  Funds,  the  Queen,  the 
English  Church,  the  British  Army,  and  the  perennial  con- 
tinuance of  England,  of  her  Annuals,  and  of  the  creation  in 
general,  were  necessary  then  for  the  eligibility,  and  impor- 
tant elements  in  the  success,  of  the  winter-blowing  author. 

1  [Aiid  later,  for  Hsrrison  revised  the  LeUum  om  Art  <1870):  aee  VoL  XX. 
p.  xlviii] 
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Whomis  I  suppose  that  the  pc^ularity  of  our  present  can- 
didates for  praise,  at  the  successive  changes  of  the  moon, 
may  be  considered  as  ahnost  proportionate  to  their  confi- 
dence in  the  abstract  principles  of  dissoluticm,  the  immediate 
necessity  of  change,  and  the  inconvaodaice,  no  less  than 
the  iniquity,  of  attributing  any  authority  to  the  Church, 
liie  Queen,  the  Almi^ty,  or  anything  else  but  the  British 
Press.  Such  constitutional  difierences  in  the  tone  of  the 
literary  contents  imply  still  greater  contrasts  in  the  lives  of 
the  editors  of  these  several  periodicals.  It  was  enough  for 
the  editor  of  the  Friendship  8  Offering  if  he  could  gather 
for  his  Christmas  bouquet  a  little  pastoral  story,  suppose,  by 
Miss  Mitford,^  a  dramatic  sketch  l^  the  Rev.  (reorge  Croly,* 
a  few  sonnets  or  impromptu  stanzas  to  music  by  the  gmtlest 
lovers  and  maidens  of  his  acquaintance,  and  a  legend  of 
the  Apamines  or  romance  of  the  P3rrenees  by  some  adven- 
turous traveller  who  had  penetrated  into  the  recesses  of 
those  mountains,  and  would  modify  the  traditions  of  the 
country  to  introduce  a  plate  by  Clarkson  Stanfield  or  J.  D. 
Harding.  Whereas,  now-a-days,  the  editor  of  a  leading 
monthly  is  responsible  to  his  readers  for  exhaustive  views 
of  the  politics  of  Europe  during  tiie  last  fortnight;  and 
would  think  himself  distanced  in  the  race  with  his  lunarian 
rivals,  if  his  numbers  did  not  contain  three  distinct  and 
entirdy  new  theories  of  the  system  of  the  universe,  and 
at  least  one  hitherto  unobserved  (nece  of  evidence  of  the 
iMMientity  of  GoA. 

4.  In  one  respect^  however,  the  humilities  of  that 
dqwrted  time  were  loftier  than  the  prides  ctf  to-day — that 
even  the  most  retiring  of  its  authors  expected  to  be  admired, 
myt  for  what  he  had  discaoered^  but  for  what  he  was.  It 
did  not  matter  in  our  djmasties  of  determined  noblesse  how 

1  [Sm  below,  §  16 ;  aad  Rnskin't  Letken  in  a  later  volume  of  this  editkMi.1 
'  I  Author  of  Salmtkiil  and  other  works.    For  other  mention  of  him,  see  Vol.  1. 

pp.  409,  445,  and  VoL  III.  pp.  xxzWL^  696L    Harrison's  Recollections  of  him  are 

m  the  UmimnUg  M^tuiim§,  N.8.,  rd.  i.  pp.  546,  704-710.] 

'  [For  Rusl^'s  riews  on  the  pride  or  discorenr,  see  VoL  XVI.  p.  374,  and 

General  Index  («.  ''Disoovery").]    . 
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many  things  an  industrious  blockhead  knew,  or  how  curious 
things  a  lucky  booby  had  discovered.  We  claimed,  and 
gave,  no  honour,  but  for  real  rank  of  human  sense  and 
wit;  and  although  this  manner  of  estimate  led  to  many 
various  collateral  mischiefs — ^to  much  toleration  of  miscon- 
duct in  persons  who  were  amusing,  and  of  uselessness  in 
those  of  proved  ability,  there  was  yet  the  essential  and 
constant  good  in  it,  that  no  one  hoped  to  snap  up  for 
himself  a  reputation  which  his  Mend  was  oa  the  point  of 
achieving,  and  that  even  the  meanest  envy  of  merit  was 
not  embittered  by  a  gambler's  grudge  at  his  nei^bour's 
fortune. 

5.  Into  this  incorruptible  court  of  literature  I  was  early 
brought,  whether  by  good  or  evil  hap,  I  know  not ;  certainly 
by  no  very  deliberate  wisdom  in  my  friends  or  myself.  A 
certain  capacity  for  rhythmic  cadence  (visible  enough  in  all 
my  later  writings)  and  the  cheerfulness  of  a  much  {hto- 
tected,  but  not  foolishly  indulged  childhood,  made  me  early 
a  rhymester;  and  a  shelf  of  the  little  cabinet  by  which  I 
am  now  writing  is  loaded  with  poetical  efi\isions  which 
were  the  delight  of  my  father  and  mother  and  I  have  not 
yet  the  heart  to  bum.^  A  worthy  Scottish  friend  of  my 
father's,  Thomas  Fringle,  preceded  Mr.  Harrison  in  the 
editorship  of  Friendship's  Gffering^  and  doubtfully,  but  with 
benignant  sympathy,  admitted  the  dazzling  hope  that  one 
day  rhjrmes  of  mine  might  be  seen  in  real  print,  on  those 
amiable  and  shining  pages. 

6.  My  introduction  by  Mr.  Fringle  to  the  poet  Rogers, 
on  the  ground  of  my  admiration  of  the  recentiy  published 
Italy^  proved,  as  far  as  I  remember,  slightly  disappointing 
to  the  poet,  because  it  appeared  on  Mr.  Fringle's  unadvised 
cross-examination  of  me  in  the  presence  that  I  knew  more 
of  the  vignettes  than  the  verses;  and  also  slightly  dis- 
couraging to  me  because,  this  ccmtretemps  necessitating  an 
immediate  change  of  subject,  I  thenceforward  understood 
none  of  the  conversation,  and  whai  we  came  away  was 

•  [See  uow  VoU  IL] 
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rebuked  by  Mr.  Pringle  for  not  attending  to  it  Had 
his  grave  authority  been  maintained  over  me,  my  literary 
bloom  would  probably  have  been  early  nipped;  but  he 
passed  away  into  the  African  deserts;^  and  the  Favonian 
breezes'*  of  Mr.  Harrison's  praise  revived  my  drooping 
ambition. 

7.  I  know  not  whether  most  in  that  ambition,  or  to 
please  my  father,  I  now  began  seriously  to  cultivate  my 
skill  in  expressiiHi.  I  had  always  an  instinct  of  possessing 
ccHisiderable  word-power;  and  tiie  series  of  essays  written 
about  this  time  for  the  Architectural  Magqsine^  under 
the  signature  of  Kata  Fhusin,  ccmtain  sentences  nearly  as 
wdl  put  together  as  any  I  have  done  since.  But  with- 
out Mr.  Harrison's  ready  praise,  and  severe  punctuation, 
I  should  have  either  tired  of  my  labour,  or  lost  it;  as  it 
was,  thou^  I  shall  always  think  those  early  years  might 
have  been  better  spent,  they  had  their  reward  As  soon 
as  I  had  anything  really  to  say,  I  was  able  sufficiently 
to  say  it;  and  under,  Mr.  Harrison's  cheerful  auspices, 
and  balmy  consolations  of  my  fistther  under  adverse  criti- 
cism, the  first  volume  of  Modem  Painters  established 
itself  in  public  c^nnion,  and  determined  the  tenor  of  my 
future  Ufe. 

8.  Thus  began  a  friendship,  and  in  no  unreal  sense, 
even  a  funily  relationship,  betwe^i  Mr.  Harrison,  my  fstther 
and  mother,  and  me,  in  which  there  was  no  alloy  what- 
soever of  distrust  or  displeasure  on  either  side,  but  which 
remained  fidthfiil  and  loving,  more  and  more  conducive  to 
every  sort  of  happiness  among  us,  to  the  day  of  my  father's 
death. 

But  the  joyfuUest  days  of  it  fi>r  ii«,  and  chiefly  for  me, 

t  [Thomas  Pringle  (1788-1834),  Scottish  poet;  obtained  by  Sir  Walter  ScoU's 
influence  a  grant  of  land  in  South  Africa  (1820) ;  returned  to  London  (1826),  and 
became  secratary  to  the  Anti-Slaverj  Society  (1827)-  Pringle's  actual  sojoam  in 
Soath  Africa  proceded  his  introduction  of  Ruskin  to  Rogm;  by  '' passed  away 
into  the  African  deserts "  Ruskin  means  (as  in  Praterita,  ii.  §  6)  '^  gone  to  Africa, 
or  kt  OS  hope,  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  other  world."] 

*  [Horace,  Ofet,  iii.  7,  2.] 

s  [The  Poetry  ^  ArckUeeture:  see  VoL  I.] 
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cheered  with  concurrent  sjrmpathy  fix)m  other  friends — of 
whom  only  one  now  is  left* — were  in  the  triumphal  Ol3rm- 
piad  of  years  which  followed  the  publication  of  the  second 
volume  of  Modem  Painters^  when  Turner  himself  had 
given  to  me  his  thanks,  to  my  father  and  mother  his  true 
friendship,  and  came  always  for  their  honour,  to  keep  my 
birthday  with  them;  the  constant  dinner  party  of  the  day 
remaining  in  its  perfect  chaplet  from  1844  to  1850, — 
Turner,  Mr.  Thomas  Richmond,  Mr.  Grcorge  Richmond, 
Samuel  Front,  and  Mr.  Harrison. 

9.  Mr.  Harrison,  as  my  literary  godfather,  who  had 
held  me  at  the  Font  of  the  Muses,  and  was  answerable 
to  the  company  for  my  moral  principles  and  my  syntax, 
always  made  *^the  speech*';  my  father  used  most  often  to 
answer  for  me  in  few  words,  but  with  wet  eyes:  (there 
was  a  general  understanding  that  any  good  or  sorrow  that 
might  come  to  me  in  literary  life  were  infinitely  more  his) 
and  the  two  Mr.  Richmonds  held  themselves  responsible 
to  him  for  my  at  least  moderately  decent  orthodoxy  in 
art,  taking  in  that  matter  a  tenderly  inquisitorial  function, 
and  warning  my  fetther  solemnly  of  two  dangerous  heresies 
in  the  bud,  and  of  things  really  passing  the  possibilities 
of  the  indulgence  of  the  Church,  said  against  Claude  or 
Michael  Angelo.  The  death  of  Turner  and  other  things, 
far  more  sad  than  death,  clouded  those  early  days,  but  the 
memory  of  them  returned  again  after  I  had  weU  won  my 
second  victory  with  The  Stones  of  Venice;  and  the  two 
Mr.  Richmonds,  and  Mr.  Harrison,  and  my  fiither,  were 
again  happy  on  my  birthday,  and  so  to  the  end. 

10.  In  a  far  deeper  sense  than  he  himself  knew,  Mr. 
Harrison  was  all  this  time  influencing  my  thoughts  and 
opinions,  by  the  entire  consistency,  contentment,  and  prac- 
tical sense  of  his  modest  life.  My  father  and  he  were  both 
flawless  types  of  the  true  London  citizen  of  olden  days: 

1  [George  Richmond,  who  died  in  1886.     For  Thomas  Richmond,  tee  VoL  XIV. 
p.  xxviL,  and  Prttterita,  ii.  §§  37--d9.] 
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mconruptiUe,  proud  with  sacred  and  simple  pide,  happy  in 
thdr  function  and  position ;  putting  daily  theur  total  energy 
into  the  detail  of  their  business  duties,  and  finding  daily  a 
refined  and  perfect  pleasure  in  the  hearth-side  poetry  of 
domestic  life.  Both  of  them,  in  their  hearts,  as  rcnnantic 
as  girls;  both  of  them  inflexible  as  soldier  recruits  in  any 
matter  of  probity  and  honour,  in  business  or  out  of  it; 
both  of  them  utterly  hating  radical  newspapers,  and  devoted 
to  the  House  of  L<Nrds ;  my  fether  only,  it  seemed  to  me, 
ahghtly  feiUng  in  his  loyalty  to  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor 
and  Corpmati<m  of  Li<md<ML  This  disrespect  for  civic  dig- 
nity was  ccmnected  in  my  father  with  some  little  gnawing 
of  discomfort — deep  down  in  his  heart — in  his  own  position 
as  a  merdumt,  and  with  timidly  indulged  lu^  that  his 
son  might  one  day  move  in  hi^^ior  spheres;  whereas  Mr. 
Harrison  was  entirely  placid  and  resigned  to  the  will  of 
Providence  which  had  appointed  him  his  desk  in  the  Crown 
Life  Office,  never  in  his  most  romantic  visicms  projected  a 
marriage  for  any  of  his  daughters  with  a  British  baronet  or 
a  G^erman  count,  and  pinned  his  little  vanities  prettily  and 
openly  on  his  breast,  iDce  a  nosegay,  when  he  went  out  to 
dinner.  Most  especially  he  shone  at  the  Literary  Fund, 
idioe  he  was  R^^istrar  and  had  proper  official  relations, 
therefore,  always  with  the  Chairman,  Lord  Mahon,^  or 
Lord  Houghton,  or  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  or  some 
other  magnificent  person  of  that  sort,  with  whom  it  was 
Mr.  Harrison's  supremest  felicity  to  exchange  a  not  un^ 
frequent  little  joke — ^like  a  pinch  of  snuff— and  to  indicate 
fyr  them  the  dioals  to  be  avoided  and  the  channels  to  be 
£rilowed  with  flowing  sail  in  the  speech  of  the  year ;  after 
idiich,  if  perchance  there  were  any  malignant  in  the  com- 
pany who  tcck  objection,  suppose,  to  the  claims  of  the 
author  last  relieved,  to  the  charity  of  the  Society,  or  to 
any  claim  founded  on  the  production  of  a  tale  for  Blacks 
woodPi  Magazine^  and  of  two  sonnets  for  FriendMp'i 
Offering;  or  if  perchance  there  were  any  festering  sharp 

>  [AlUrwaHs  Mi  Bari  8luiWpe ;  tlM  kitloriMi  (180^1876).] 
xxxnr.  o 
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thom  in  Mr.  Harriscxi's  side  in  the  shape  of  some  distin- 
guished radical.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,^  or  Mr.  Dickens,  or 
anybody  who*  had  ever  said  anything  against  taxation,  or 
the  Post  Office^  or  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  the  Bench 
of  Bishops, — ^then  would  Mr.  Hairiaon,  if  he  had  full  £uth 
in  his  Chairman,  cunnin^y  arrange  with  him  some  ddicate 
little  extinctive  operation  to  be  performed  on  that  mal^ 
nant  or  that  radical  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and 
would  relate  to  us  exultingly  the  next  day  all  the  incidents 
of  the  passage  c^  arms,  and  vindictively  (for  him)  dwell  on 
the  baibed  points  and  double  edge  of  the  beautiful  episoo^ 
palian  repartee  with  which  it  was  terminated. 

11.  Very  seriously,  in  all  such  public  duties,  Mr.  Harrison 
was  a  person  of  rarest  quality  and  worth;  absolutely  dis- 
interested in  his  aseal,  unwearied  in  exertion,  always  ready, 
never  tiresome,  never  absurd ;  bringing  practical  sense,  kindly 
discreticm,  and  a  most  wholesome  element  of  good-humoured, 
hut  incorruptible  honesty,  into  everything  his  hand  found 
to  do.  Everybody  respected,  and  the  b^  men  sincerely 
r^^arded  him;  and  I  think  those  who  knew  most  of  the 
world  woe  always  the  first  to  acknowlec^  his  fine  faculty 
of  doing  exactly  the  right  thing  to  exacti^  the  ri^t  point 
^-*and  so  pleasantly.  In  private  Ufe,  he  was  to  me  an 
object  of  quite  special  adn^tion,  in  the  quantity  of  plea* 
sure  he  could  take  in  little  thin^;  and  he  very  materially 
modified  many  of  my  gravest  conclusicms,  as  to  the  advan- 
tages or  mischiefs  of  modern  suburban  life.  To  myself 
scarcely  any  dwelling-place  and  duty  in  this  world  wonld 
have  appeared  (until,  periiaps,  I  had  tried  them)  less  digible 
for  a  man  of  sensitive  and  fandfiil  mind  than  the  New 
Road,  Camberwell  Green,  and  the  monotonous  office  work 
in  Bridge  Street.  And  to  a  certain  extent,  I  am  still  of 
the  same  mind  as  to  these  matters,  and  do  altogether,  and 
without  doubt  or  hesitaticMi,  repudiate  the  existence  ot 
New  Road  and  Camberwell  Green  in  gaiend,  no  less  than 
the  condemnation  of  intelligent  persons  to   a   routine   of 

^  [The  first  baronet  (ISlO-lSeS).] 
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dale's  wcftk  broken  <mly  by  a  three  weeks'  holiday  in  the 
decline  of  the  year.  Chi  less  lively,  fimciful,  and  amiaUe 
persmis  than  my  <dd  friend,  the  New  Road  and  the  daily 
desk  do  verily  exercise  a  degrading  and  much  to  be 
regretted  influence.  But  Mr.  Harrison  brought  the  fresh- 
ness of  pastoral  simplicity  into  the  most  faded  comers  of 
the  Green,  lightened  with  his  cheerful  heart  the  most 
leaden  hours  of  the  office,  and  gathered  during  his  three 
weeks'  holiday  in  the  nd^bourhood,  suppose,  of  Guildford, 
Gravesand,  Broadstairs,  or  Rustington,  more  vital  recreation 
and  speculative  philosophy  than  another  man  would  have 
got  on  the  grand  tour. 

12.  On  the  other  hand,  I,  who  had  nothing  to  do  all 
day  but  what  I  Uked,  and  could  wander  at  will  among 
all  the  best  beauties  of  the  globe — nor  that  without  suffi- 
cient power  to  see  and  to  feel  them — was  habitually  a 
diseont^ited  person,  and  frequently  a  weary  one;  and  the 
reproachful  thought  which  always  rose  in  my  mind  when  in 
that  unconquerable  listlessness  of  surfeit  from  excitement  1 
found  mysdf  unable  to  win  even  a  momentary  pleasure 
from  the  Surest  scene,  was  always :  ^^  If  but  Mr.  Harrison 
were  here  instead  of  me ! " 

18.  Many  and  many  a  time  I  planned  very  seriously 
the  beguiling  of  him  over  the  water.  But  there  was  always 
something  to  be  done  in  a  hurry — something  to  be  worked 
out — something  to  be  seen,  as  I  thought,  only  in  my  own 
quiet  way.  I  believe  if  I  had  but  had  the  sense  to  take 
my  old  friend  with  me,  he  would  have  shown  me  ever  so 
mudi  mOTe  than  I  found  out  by  myself.  But  it  was  not 
to  be;  and  year  after  year  I  went  to  grumble  and  mope 
at  Venice,  or  Lago  Maggiore;  and  Mr.  Harrison  to  enjoy 
iumself  from  morning  to  night  at  Broadstairs  or  Box  HilL 
Lict  me  not  speak  with  disdain  ci  either.  No  blue  languor 
of  tiddess  wave  is  worth  the  spray  and  sparkle  of  a  South- 
Eastam  English  beach,  .and  no  one  will  ever  rightly  enjoy 
the  pines  of  the  Wengem  Alp  who  despises  the  boxes  of 
Box  HiU. 
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Nay,  I  remember  me  of  a  little  rapture  of  George 
Richmond  himself  on  those  fair  slopes  of  smmy  sward, 
ending  in  a  vision  of  Tobias  and  his  dog — no  less — ^led  up 
there  by  the  helpful  angeL  (I  have  always  wondered,  by 
the  way,  whether  that  blessed  dog  minded  what  the  angel 
said  to  him.^) 

14.  But  Mr.  Harrison  was  independent  of  these  mere 
ethereal  visions,  and  surrounded  himself  only  with  a  halo 
of  sublunary  beatitude.  Welcome  always  he,  as  on  his  side 
frankly  coming  to  be  well,  with  the  fanner,  the  squire,  the 
rector,  the — I  had  like  to  have  said,  dissenting  minister,  but 
I  think  Mr.  Harrison  usually  evaded  villages  for  summer 
domicile  which  were  in  any  wise  open  to  suq^icion  of 
Dissent  in  the  air, — but  with  himting  rector,  and  the  High 
Church  curate,  and  the  rector's  daughters,  and  the  curate's 
mother— and  the  landlord  of  the  Red  Lion,  and  the  hostler 
of  the  Red  Lion  stables,  and  the  tapster  of  the  Fig  and 
Whistle,  and  all  the  pigs  in  the  backyard,  and  all  the 
whistlers  in  the  street — ^whether  for  want  of  thought'  or 
for  gaiety  of  it,  and  aU  the  geese  on  the  common,  ducks 
in  the  horse-pond,  and  daws  in  the  steeple,  Mr.  Harrison 
was  known  and  beloved  by  every  bird  and  body  of  them 
before  half  his  holiday  was  over,  and  the  rest  of  it  was 
mere  exuboance  of  festivity  about  him,  and  applauding 
coronation  of  his  head  and  heart.  Above  all,  he  delighted 
in  the  ways  of  animals  and  children.  He  wrote  a  birthday 
ode — or  at  least  a  tumble-out-of-the-nest-day  ode — ^to  our 
pet  rook.  Grip,  which  encouraged  that  bird  in  taking  such 
liberties  with  die  cook,  and  in  addressing  so  many  imperti- 
nences to  the  other  servants,  that  he  became  the  mere 
plague,  or  as  the  French  would  express  it,  the  '^Black- 
bei^,"  of  the  kitchen  at  Denmark  Hill  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.    There   was   almost  always  a  diary  kept,   usually,    I 

>  rrbat  is,  to  ToUaf ;  whose  name,  above,  has  hitherto  been  misprinted  ''ToUt." 
See  Arf  Chiigen,  Letter  74  (Vol  XXIX.  p.  35),  where,  in  nBmiag  to  the  same 
Book  ^TobU  in  the  Apocrypha,  Raskin  is  careftd  to  remind  us  that  the  dog  behiQged 
to  Tobias.] 

*  [See  Dr7den,  Ogmom  md  Ipkigemim,  84:  quoted  abo  in  Vol.  XXVIL  p.  d».] 
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think,  in  ifayme,  of  those  summer  hours  of  indolence; 
and  when  at  last  it  was  recognized,  in  due  and  reverent 
way,  at  the  Crown  Life  Office,  that  indeed  the  time  had 
drawn  near  wh^ti  its  constant  and  faithful  servant  should 
be  allowed  to  rest,  it  was  perhaps  not  the  least  of  my 
friend's  praiseworthy  and  gende  gifts  to  be  truly  capable  of 
rest;  withdrawing  himself  into  the  memories  of  his  useful 
and  benevolent  Ufe,  and  making  it  truly  a  holiday  in  its 
honoured  evening.  The  idea  then  occurred  to  him  (and 
it  was  now  my  turn  to  press  with  hearty  sjrmpathy  the 
sometimes  intermitted  task)  of  writing  these  Reminiscences : 
valuable — valuable  to  whom,  and  for  what,  I  b^rin  to 
wonder. 

15.  For  indeed  these  memories  are  of  people  who  are 
passed  away  like  the  snow  in  harvest;  and  now,  with  the 
sharp-sickle  reapers  of  full  shocks  of  the  fattening  wheat  of 
metaphysics,  and  £ur  novelists  Ruth-like  in  the  fields  of 
barley,  or  more  mischievously  coming  through  the  rye,^ — 
what  will  the  public,  so  vigorously  sustained  by  these,  care 
to  hear  of  the  lovely  writers  of  old  days,  quaint  creatures 
that  they  were? — Merry  Miss  Mitford,  actually  living  in 
the  country,  actually  walking  in  it,  loving  it,*  and  finding 
history  enough  in  the  Ufe  of  the  butcher's  boy,  and  romance 
aiough  in  the  story  of  the  miller's  daughter,  to  occupy  all 
her  mind  with,  innocent  of  troubles  concerning  the  Turkish 
question;  steady-going  old  Barham,  confessing  nobody  but 
the  Jackdaw  of  Rheims,'  and  fearless  alike  of  Ritualism,  Dar- 
winism, or  disestablishment;  iridescent  clearness  of  Thomas 
Hood — ^the  wildest,  deepest  infinity  of  marvellously  jestfiil 
men;  manly  and  rational  Sydney,  inevitable,  infallible,  in- 
QjSensively  wise  of  wit;* — ^they   are  gone  their   way,    and 

I  [AUoaoiu  to  Mn.  GaskeU't  Ruih  (1863)  mnd  Mim  Helen  Mathen's  OonM 
thnf  the  Bif  (1876).] 

<  [Compare  AH  iff  Bmglamd,  S  109  (VoL  XXXm.  p.  330).] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  ''The  Jackdaw  of  Kheims"  in  Barham's  IngoUUby 
U§emd9,  see  helow,  p.  646.  For  Hood,  see  Vol.  XVIIL  p.  487,  and  many  other 
plaoeaVGeneral  Index).    For  Sydney  Smith,  aee  Pr^Herita,  iL  §  166.] 

*  [Here  m  On  the  OU  B4Md  was  appended,  in  a  note,  the  letter  on  Sydney 
Smitii,  now  given  below,  p.  664.] 
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ours  is  far  diverse;  and  they  and  all  the  less-known,  yet 
pleasantly  and  brightly  endowed  spirits  of  that  time,  are 
suddenly  as  unintelligible  to  us  as  the  Etruscans — ^not  a 
feeling  they  had  that  we  can  share  in;  and  these  pictures 
of  them  wUl  be  to  us  valuable  only  as  the  sculpture  imder 
the  niches  far  in  the  shade  there  of  the  old  parish  church, 
dimly  vital  images  of  inconceivable  creatures  whom  we  shall 
never  see  the  like  of  more. 
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THE  RANGE  OF  INTELLECTUAL  CONCEP- 
TION  PROPORTIONED  TO  THE  RANK 
IN   ANIMATED   LIFE 

A  THEOREM 

L  I  SUPPOSE  this  theorem  to  be  a  truism;  but  I  vulture 
to  state  it,  because  it  is  surely  desirable  that  it  should  be 
leoognized  as  an  axiom  by  metajAysiciaiis,  and  practically 
does  not  seem  to  me  yet  to  have  be^  so.  I  say  **  anitniitfid 
fife**  because  the  word  ''life''  by  itself  might  have  been 
takeo  to  include  that  of  vegetables ;  and  I  say  ''  animated  ** 
instead  of  ''sj^tual**  life  because  the  Latin  ''anima,**  and 
petty  Italian  corruption  of  it,  ''alma,''  involving  the  new 
idea  of  nourishment  of  the  body  as  by  the  Aliment  w 
Alms  of  God,  se»as  to  me  to  convey  a  better  idea  of 
the  existence  of  conseious  creatures  tiian  any  derivative 
of  •♦  sptritus,"  "  pneuma,"  or  "  psyche." 

I  attach,  however,  a  somewhat  lower  sense  to  the  word 
"  concepticm  "  than  is,  I  bdieve,  usual  with  metaj^iysicians, 
for,  as  a  painter,  I  belong  to  a  lower  rank  of  animated 
being  than  theirs,  and  can  only  mean  by  conception  what 
I  know  of  it.  A  painter  never  conceives  anything  abso- 
btdy,  and  is  indeed  incapable  of  conceiving  anything  at  all, 
except  as  a  phenomenon  or  sensation,  or  as  the  mode  w 
locus  of  a  phenomencm  ot  sensation.  That  which  is  not  an 
appearance,  or  a  feehi^,  or  a  mode  oi,  one  or  the  other,  is 
to  him  nothing. 

S.  For  instance,  he  would  deny  the  definiticm  of  the 
phenomencm  which  he  is  himself  first  concerned  in  produc- 
ing—a line — as  "length  without  breadth."    He  woidd  say, 
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*'  That  which  has  no  breadth  is  nothing,  and  nothing  cannot 
be  long/'  He  would  define  a  line  as  a  narrow  and  long 
phenomenon,  and  a  mathematician's  idea  of  it  as  an  idea 
of  the  direction  of  such  a  phenomenon. 

The  act  of  conception  or  imagination  with  him,  there- 
fore, is  merely  the  memory,  simple  or  combined,  of  things 
that  he  has  seen  or  felt.  He  has  no  ray,  no  incipience  of 
faculty  beyond  this.  No  quantity  of  the  sternest  training 
in  the  school  of  Hegel,  would  ever  enable  him  to  think 
the  Absolute.  He  would  persist  in  an  obstinate  refusal  to 
use  the  word  '* think"  at  all  in  a  transitive  sense.  He 
would  never,  for  instance,  say,  ''  I  think  the  table,"  but  **  I 
tinnk  the  table  is  turning,"  or  is  not,  as  the  case  might  beL 
And  if  he  were  to  be  taught  in  any  sdiool  whatever  to 
conceive  a  taUe,  his  first  d^nand  wmdd  be  that  he  should 
be  shovm  one,  or  referred  to  other  thingB  that  had  the 
qualities  of  one  in  illustrative  degree. 

8.  And  ev^i  respecting  the  constant  methods  or  laws 
of  phenomena,  he  cannot  raise  the  statement  of  them  into 
an  act  of  cfmoq^on.  The  statement  thiA  two  right  lines 
can  never  enclose  a  space  merely  i^pears  to  him  another 
form  of  vorbal  definiti<m,  or,  at  the  grandest^  a  definitioii 
in  proj^etic  extent,  saying  in  other  words  that  a  line  which 
encloses,  or  ever  may  enclose,  a  spacer  is  not,  and  never 
wiU  be,  a  ri^^t  one.  He  would  admit  that  what  he  now 
conceives  as  two  things,  doubled,  would  always  be  what  he 
now  ccHiceives  as  four  things.  But  assuming  the  existence 
of  a  world  in  which»  whenever  two  things  were  actually 
set  in  juxtaposition  with  other  two  things,  they  became 
actually  three  times,  or  actually  five^  he  supposes  that  the 
practice  of  arithmetic^  and  laws  of  it,  would  change  in 
relation  to  this  new  condition  in  matter;  and  he  accepts, 
therefore,  the  statement  that  twice  two  are  four  <mly  as  an 
accident  of  the  existing  phenomena  of  matter. 

4.  A  painter  therdfore  may,  I  think,  be  looked  upon 
as  only  representing  a  hi^^  order  of  sensational  creatures, 
incapable  of  any  Imt  j^srsical  ideas  and  impressiQiis;  and 
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I  eontinue  my  pi^r»  therefore,  only  in  the  name  of  the 
docile,  and  therefore  improvable,  part  of  the  Brute  Creation. 

And  in  their  name  I  would  suggest  that  we  should  be 
modi  mne  docile  than  we  are  if  we  were  never  occupied 
in  efforts  to  conceive  things  above  our  natures.  To  take 
an  instance,  in  a  creature  somewhat  lower  than  myselfl  I 
came  by  surprise  the  other  day  on  a  cuttle-fish  in  a  po(d 
at  low  tide.  On  beii^  toudied  with  the  point  of  my 
nmbrdla,  he  first  filled  the  pool  with  ink,  and  then  finding 
himself  still  touched  in  the  darkness,  lost  his  temper,  ana 
attacked  the  umbrella  with  much  psyche  or  anima,  hug* 
ging  it  tifi^tly  with  all  his  eight  arms,  and  making  eff<»ts, 
like  an  impetuous  baby  with  a  coral,  to  get  it  into  his 
mouth.  On  my  offering  him  a  finger  instosd,  he  sucked 
that  with  two  w  three  of  his  arms  with  an  apparently 
malignant  satisfiu^tion,  and  on  bang  shaken  off,  retired  with 
an  air  of  frantic  misanthropy  into  the  cloud  of  his  ink* 

5.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  not  a  little  instructive  to  reflect 
how  entirely  useless  such  a  manifestaticm  of  a  superior 
being  was  to  his  cuttle-fish  mind,  and  how  fortunate  it 
was  for  his  fellow-octopods  that  he  had  no  command  of 
pens  as  well  as  ink,  nor  any  disposition  to  write  on  the 
nature  of  umbrellas  or  of  men« 

It  may  be  observed,  further,  that  whatever  ideas  he 
was  able  to  form  respecting  either  were  positively  false — 
so  contrary  to  tnith  as  to  be  worse  than  none,  and  simply 
dangerous  to  himself,  so  far  as  he  mig^t  be  induced  to 
act  upco  them — ^that,  namely,  an  umbrdUa  was  an  eatable 
tiling,  or  a  man  a  conquerable  one,  that  the  individual 
man  who  looked  at  him  was  hostile  to  him  or  that  his 
purposes  could  be  interfered  with  by  ejection  oi  ink.  Every 
effort  made  by  the  fish  under  these  convicticms  was  harmful 
to  hunsdf ;  his  only  wisdom  would  have  been  to  lie  quietly 
ttid  unreflectivdiy  in  his  pool 

And  with  us  painters  also,  the  only  result  of  any  efforts 
we  make  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  subjects  of  meta- 
phjrsical  inquiry  has  been  an  increased  sense  of  the  prudence 
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of  lying  placidly  and  unreflectively  in  our  pools,  or  at  least 
limiting  ourselves  to  such  gentle  efforts  of  imagination  as 
may  be  consistent  with  the  as  yet  imperfectly  developed 
powers,  I  do  not  say  even  of  cej^ialopodic  but  of  Ascidian 
nervous  centres.^ 

6.  But  it  may  be  easily  imagined  how  pleasantly,  to 
persons  thus  subdued  in  sdf-estimation,  the  hope  presents 
itself  which  is  involved  in  the  Darwinian  theory,  that  their 
pools  themselves  may  be  capable  of  indefinite  extension, 
and  their  natures  of  indefinite  development — ^the  hope  that 
our  descendants  may  one  day  be  ashamed  of  us,  and  debate 
the  question  of  their  parentage  with  astonishment  and 
disgust 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  aim  of  elementary  meta- 
physical study  might  henceforth  become  more  practical  than 
that  of  any  other  science.  For  in  hitherto  taking  little 
cognizance  of  the  limitation  of  thought  by  the  structure 
of  the  body,  we  have  surely  also  lost  sig^t  of  the  power 
of  certain  modes  of  thought  over  the  processes  of  that 
structure.  Taking,  for  instance,  the  emotion  of  anger,  of 
which  the  cephalopoda  are  indeed  as  capable  as  we  are, 
but  inferior  to  us  in  being  unable  to  decide  whether  they 
do  well  to  be  angry  or  not,  I  do  not  think  the  chemical 
effect  of  that  emotion  on  the  particles  of  the  blood,  in 
decomposing  and  otherwise  paralyzing  or  debilitating  them, 
has  be^  sufficiently  examined,  nor  the  actual  quantity  of 
nervous  energy  which  a  fit  of  anger  of  given  violence 
withdraws  fix>m  the  body  and  restores  to  space,  neither  the 
correlative  power  of  voUtion  in  restraining  the  passion,  or 
in  directing  the  choice  of  salutary  thought,  as  of  salutary 
herbs  on  streams.  And  even  we  painters,  who  dare  not 
call  ourselves  capable  of  thought,  are  capable  of  choice  in 
more  or  less  salutary  vision.  In  the  d^pree  in  which  we 
lose  such  power  of  choice  in  vision,  so  that  the  spectral 
phenomena  which  are  the  materials  of  our  industry  present 

1  [Compare  Ixme't  MeMe,  §  172  (Vol.  XXV.  p.  164).] 
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thansdves  under  fonns  beyond  our  control,  we  become 
insane ;  and  although  for  all  our  best  work  a  certain  degree 
of  this  insanity  is  necessary,  and  the  first  occurring  concep- 
tions are  unconunanded,  as  in  dreams,  we  have,  when  in 
health,  always  instantaneous  power  of  accepting  some,  re- 
fusing others,  perfecting  the  outlines  and  colours  of  those 
we  wish  to  keep,  and  arranging  them  in  such  relations  as 
we  choose. 

7.  And  unquestionably  the  forms  of  the  body  which 
painters  instinctively  recognize  as  best,  and  call  *' beautiful,'' 
are  so  far  under  the  command  of  the  plastic  force  of 
voluntary  thought,  that  the  original  and  ftiture  authority 
of  such  a  plastic  force  over  the  whole  of  creation  cannot 
but  seem  to  painters  a  direct,  though  not  a  certain  influ- 
ence; and  they  would  at  once  give  their  adherence  to  the 
statement  made  many  years  since  in  his  opening  lectures  in 
Oxford  by  the  present  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine^  (as 
£ur  as  I  can  recollect  approximately,  in  these  terms) — ^that 
''it  is  quite  as  logical,  and  far  more  easy,  to  conceive  of 
original  anima  as  adapting  itself  to  forms  of  substance,  than 
of  original  substance  as  adapting  to  itself  modes  of  mind." 

8.  It  is  surely,  therefore,  not  too  much  to  expect  of 
future  schools  of  metaphysicians  that  they  will  direct  man- 
kind into  methods  of  thought  which  will  be  at  once  happy, 
unerring,  and  medicinal,  and  therefore  entirely  wise;  that 
they  ifnll  marie  the  limits  beyond  which  uniformity  must 
be  dangerous,  and  speculation  vain;  and  that  they  will  at 
no  distant  period  terminate  the  acrimony  of  theologians, 
and  the  insolences,  as  well  as  the  sorrows,  of  groundless 
&ith,  by  showing  that  it  is  appointed  for  us,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation,  to  live  in  the  midst 
of  an  universe  the  nature  of  which  is  as  much  better  than 
we  can  believe^  as  it  is  greater  than  we  can  understand. 

1  [Sir  Hcniy  Acland.     His  inaugural  lecture  at  Oxford  (as  Lee's  Reader  in 
Anatovy)  waa  given  on  Oetober  22,  1845:  see  J.  B.  Atlaj's  Jiemmr,  p.  123.] 
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1.  EvEBY  age  oi  the  world  has  its  own  special  sins,  and 
special  simplicities;  and  among  our  own  most  particular 
humours  in  both  kinds  must  be  reckoned  the  tendency  to 
parade  our  discoveries  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  as  if  nobody 
had  ever  heard  of  a  law  of  Nature  before. 

The  most  curious  result  of  this  extremely  absurd  con- 
dition of  mind  is  periiaps  the  alarm  of  religious  persons 
cm  subjects  of  which  one  would  have  fancied  most  of 
the  palpable  difficulties  had  been  settled  before  the  nine- 
teentii  century.  The  theojy  of  prayer,  for  instance,  and  of 
Miracles.  I  noticed  a  lengthy  discussion  in  the  newspapers 
a  month  or  two  ago,  on  the  propriety  of  praying  for,  or 
against  rain.^  It  had  suddenly,  it  seems,  occurred  to  the 
public  mind,  and  to  that  of  the  gentlemen  who  write  the 
theology  of  the  breakfast-table,  that  rain  was  owing  to 
natural  causes;  and  that  it  must  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
(yod  to  supply  on  our  immediate  demand  what  could  not 
be  provided  but  by  previous  evaporation.  I  noticed  farther 
that  this  alarming  difficulty  was  at  least  softened  to  some 
of  our  Metropolitan  congregations  by  the  assurances  of  their 
ministers,  that,  although,  since  the  last  lecture  by  Professor 

^  [Owing  to  the  long  contintuuioe  of  rminj  and  gtormy  weather,  the  Archbishop 
of  CantOTbuT  ezhorled  the  eUnrgr  to  nae  the  Prmjrer  ''For  Fair  Weather''  (Timef, 
Deeember  26),  and  ArchUshop  Manning  iaaued  a  pastoral  to  like  offset  (tM., 
December  28).  In  the  early  part  of  January  there  was  an  almoet  daily  discussion 
of  the  subjeet  in  the  correspoodence  eolmnns  of  the  TbmmJ] 
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Tyndall  at  the  Royal  Institution,  it  had  become  impossible 
to  think  of  asking  God  for  any  temporal  blessing,  they 
might  stiQ  hope  their  applications  for  spiritual  advantages 
would  occasionally  be  successful ; — ^thus  implying  that  though 
material  processes  were  necessarily  slow,  and  the  laws  of 
Heaven  respecting  matter,  inviolable,  mental  processes  might 
be  instantaneous,  and  mental  laws  at  any  moment  dis- 
regarded by  their  Institutor:  so  that  the  spirit  of  a  man 
might  be  brought  to  matiuity  in  a  moment,  though  the 
resources  of  Omnipotence  would  be  overtaxed,  or  its  con- 
sistency abandoned,  in  the  endeavour  to  produce  the  same 
result  on  a  greengage. 

More  logicidly,  though  not  more  wisety,  other  divines 
have  asserted  that  prayer  is  medicinally  beneficial  to  our- 
selves, Tf^ether  we  obtain  what  we  adc  for  or  not;  and 
that  our  moral  state  is  gradually  elevated  by  the  habit  of 
pra3ring  daily  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  may  come, — ^though 
nothing  would  more  astonish  us  than  its  coming. 

2.  With  these  doubts  respecting  the  possibility  or  pro- 
priety of  miracle,  a  more  immediate  difficulty  occurs  as  to 
its  actual  nature  or  definition.  What  is  the  quality  of  any 
event  which  may  be  properly  called  "  miracidous "  ?  What 
are  the  degrees  of  wonderfulness  ?  —  what  the  surpassing 
degree  of  it,  which  changes  the  wonder  into  the  sign^  or 
may  be  positively  recognized  by  human  intelligence  as  an 
interruption,  instead  of  a  new  operation^  of  those  laws  of 
Nature  with  which,  of  late,  we  have  become  so  exhaustively 
acquainted  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am 
so  haunted  by  doubt  of  the  secmity  of  our  best  knowledge, 
and  by  discontent  in  the  range  of  it,  that  it  seems  to  me 
contraiy  to  modesty,  whether  in  a  religious  or  scientific 
point  of  view,  to  regard  anything  as  miraculous.  I  know 
so  little,  and  this  little  I  know  is  so  inexplicable,  that  I 
dare  not  say  an3rthing  is  wonderful  because  it  is  strange  to 
me,  or  not  wonderful  because  it  is  familiar*  I  have  not 
the  slightest  idea  how  I  compel  my  hand  to  write  these 
words,  or  my  lips  to  read  than:  and  the  question  which 
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wms  the  thesis  ci  Mr.  Ward's  Tery  interesting  ptper,  '^Csn 
Ei^ttienec!  fitate  the  Uniformity  of  Ntture?"*  is,  in  my 
mind,  so  mssnredly  answentUe  ivkh  the  n^^tive  which  the 
writer  appeared  to  desire,  that,  precisely  on  that  ground, 
the  performance  of  any  so-caUed  miracle  whatever  wonid 
be  mMally  mifanpressiye  to  me.  If  a  secoAd  Joshua  to^ 
morrow  commanded  the  smi  to  stand  still,'  and  it  obeyed 
him ;  and  he  therefore  claimed  defer^ice  as  a  mirade-worimr', 
I  am  afraid  I  sfaoold  answer,  ^' What  I  a  miracle  that  the 
son  stands  still  ?-**-not  at  alL  I  was  always  expecting  it 
wooUL    The  mily  wonder,  to  me,  was  its  going  on."' 

8.  Btit  evai  assimfiing  the  demonstrable  uniformity  of 
the  laws  or  customs  of  Nature  which  are  known  to  us,  it 
remains  a  difficult  question  vrhst  manner  of  interference 
wkh  such  kw  or  custom  we  might  logically  hold  miraculoos, 
and  irfiat,  on  the  omtrary,  we  should  treat  only  as  proof 
of  the  existence  of  scHne  other  law,  hitherto  undiscovered. 

For  instanee,  there  is  a  case  authenticated  by  the  sig- 
natureB  ci  several  leadii^  jAjTsieists  in  Paris,  in  which  a 
peasant  girl,  under  certain  conditions  of  morbid  excitement, 
was  able  to  move  objects  at  some  distance  from  her  with'* 
out  toiichii^  them.  Taking  the  evidence  for  what  it  may 
be  worth,  tibe  discovery  of  sudi  a  frumlty  would  only,  I 
suppose,  justify  us  in  condudBng  that  some  new  vital  enetgy 
was  developmg  itsdf  under  the  conditions  of  modem  bodily 
health;  and  not  that  any  interference  with  the  laws  of 
Nfltore  had  takoi  place.  Tet  the  generally  obstinate  refrisal 
of  mai  of  SGMtice  to  receive  any  verbal  witness  of  sudr 
ihcta  is  a  proof  that  they  beheve  them  contrary  to  a  code 
of  law  widch  is  more  or  less  complete  in  their  experience, 
and  altogether  complete  in  their  conception;  and  I  think 
it  is  therefinre  their  province  to  lay  down  for  us  the  true 

•  Mead  at  tke  November  meetiiig  of  the  Mefaphysleal  Society. 

1  rJothna  z. :  Me  below,  p.  327.] 

>  [Compere  Afiatbte  Florentima,  i  2Q2  (VoL  XXII.  p  438),  and  Jof»  Oacigtra, 
Letter  66  (VoL  XXVIIL  p-  613).] 
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principle  by  which  we  may  distinguish  the  miraculous  viola- 
tion of  a  known  law  from  the  sudden  manifestation  of  an 
unknown  one. 

4.  In  the  meantime,  supposing  ourselves  ever  so  incap- 
able of  defining  law,  or  discerning  its  interruption,  we  need 
not  therefore  lose  our  conception  of  the  one,  nor  our  faith 
in  the  other.  Some  of  us  may  no  more  be  able  to  know 
a  genuine  miracle,  when  we  see  it,  than  others  to  know  a 
genuine  picture;  but  the  ordinary  impulse  to  regard,  there- 
fore, all  claim  to  miraculous  power  as  imposture,  or  self- 
deception,  reminds  me  always  of  the  speech  of  a  French 
lady  to  me,  whose  husband's  collection  of  old  pictures  had 
brought  unexpectedly  low  prices  in  the  auction-room, — 
*'  How  can  you  be  so  sensdess,"  she  said,  '*  as  to  attach 
yourself  to  the  study  of  an  art  in  which  you  see  that  all 
excellence  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  ?  '*  Some  of  us  have 
thus  come  to  imagine  that  the  laws  of  Natiure,  as  well  as 
those  of  Art,  may  be  matters  of  opinion ;  and  I  recollect 
an  ingenious  paper  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  some  two 
years  ago,  on  the  ** Subjective  Synthesis,"* — which,  after 
proving,  what  does  not  seem  to  stand  in  need  of  so  elaborate 
proof,  that  we  can  only  know,  of  the  universe,  what  we 
can  see  and  understand,  went  on  to  state  that  the  laws  of 
Nature  *'were  not  objective  realities,  any  more  than  they 
were  absolute  truths."*  Which  decision,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  as  if  some  modest  and  rational  gnat,  who  had  submitted 
to  the  humiliating  conviction  that  it  could  know  no  more 
of  the  world  than  might  be  traversed  by  flight,  or  tasted 
by  puncture,  yet,  in  the  course  of  an  experiment  on  a 
philosopher  with  its  proboscis,  hearing  him  speak  of  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian,  should  observe,  on  its  return  to  the 
society  of  gnats,  that  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  were  not 

*  I  qaote  from  memoiy  but  am  sure  of  the  purport  of  the  aentence, 
thongli  not  of  its  expression* 

^  [Printed  in  the  ForMghtly  Beview^  August  1870,  vol.  14,  pp.  184-197.    Raskin's 
memoiy  was  textnally  accurate :  see  p.  185  of  the  Review,] 
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objective  realities,  any  more  than  they  were  absolute  truths. 
And^  indeed,  the  careless  use  of  the  word  ^* Truth"  itself, 
often  misleads  even  the  most  accurate  thinkers.  A  law 
cannot  be  spoken  of  as  a  truth,  either  absolute  or  concrete. 
It  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  is  to  say,  of  my  own  particular 
nature,  that  I  fall  asleep  after  dinner,  and  my  confession 
of  this  fiict  is  a  truth;  but  the  bad  habit  is  no  more  a 
truth  than  the  statement  of  it  is  a  bad  habit. 

5.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  treachery  of  our  concep- 
tions and  language,  and  in  just  conclusion  even  from  our 
narrow  experience,  the  conviction  is  fastened  m  our  hearts 
that  the  habits  or  laws,  of  Nature  are  more  constant  than 
our  own  and  sustained  by  a  firmer  Intelligence:  so  that, 
without  in  the  least  claiming  the  faculty  of  recognition  of 
miracle,  we  may  securely  define  its  essence.  The  pheno- 
m^ia  of  the  universe  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are 
assumed  to  be,  under  general  conditions,  constant,  but  to  be 
maintained  in  that  constancy  by  a  supreme  personal  Mind; 
and  it  is  farther  supposed  liiat,  under  particular  conditions, 
this  ruling  Person  interrupts  the  constancy  of  these  pheno- 
mena, in  order  to  establish  a  particular  relation  with  inferior 
creatures. 

6.  It  is,  indeed,  singular  how  ready  the  inferior  creatures 
are  to  imagine  such  a  relation,  without  any  very  decisive 
evidence  of  its  establishment.  The  entire  question  of  miracle 
is  involved  with  that  of  the  special  providences  which  are 
supposed,  in  some  theories  of  religion,  sometimes  to  con- 
found the  enemies,  and  always  to  protect  the  darlings  of 
God :  and  in  the  minds  of  amiable  persons,  the  natural  and 
very  justifiable  sense  of  their  own  importance  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  world  may  often  encourage  the  pleasant  sup- 
position that  the  Deity,  however  improvident  for  others, 
win  be  providoit  for  them.  I  recollect  a  paper  on  this 
subject  by  Dr.  Guthrie,  published  not  long  ago  in  some 
religious  periodical,  in  which  the  writer  mentioned^  as  a 
strikingly  Providential  circumstance,  the  catching  of  his  foot 
on  a  ledge  of  rock  which  averted  what  might  otherwise 
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have  been  a  fatal  fall.^  Under  the  sense  of  the  loss  to 
the  cause  of  religion  and  the  society  of  Edinburgh,  which 
might  have  been  the  consequence  of  the  accid^t,  it  is 
natural  that  Dr.  Guthrie  should  refer  to  it  with  strongly 
excited  devotional  feelings :  yet,  perhaps,  with  better  reason, 
a  junior  member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  less  secure  of  the 
value  of  his  life,  would  have  been  likely  on  the  same 
occasion  rather  to  be  provoked  by  his  own  awkwardness, 
than  impressed  by  the  providential  structure  of  the  rock. 
At  the  root  of  every  error  on  these  subjects  we  may  trace 
either  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  universality  of  Deity, 
or  an  exaggerated  sense  of  individual  importance  i  and  yet  it 
is  no  less  certain  that  every  train  of  thought  likely  to  lead 
us  in  a  right  direction  must  be  founded  on  the  acknow-* 
ledgment  that  the  personality  of  a  Deity  who  has  com* 
manded  the  doing  of  Justice  and  the  showing  of  Mercy' 
can  be  no  otherwise  manifested  than  in  the  signal  support 
of  43uses  which  ar^  just,  and  favour  of  persons  who  are 
kind.  The  beautiful  tradition  of  the  deaths  of  Cleobis  and 
Bito,^  indeed,  expresses  the  sense  proper  to  the  wisest  men, 
that  we  are  unable  either  to  discern  or  decide  for  ourselves 
in  what  the  favour  of  God  consists:  but  the  promises  of 
the  Christian  religion  imply  that  its  true  disciples  will  be 
enabled   to  ask   with  prudence   what  is   to    be   infallibly 

granted. 

7.  And,  indeed,  the  relations  between  God  and  His 
creatures  which  it  is  the  function  of  miracle  to  establisbt 
depend  far  more  on  the  correspondence  of  events  with 
human  volition  than  on  the  marvellous  character  of  the 
events  themselves.  These  relations  are,  in  the  main,  two- 
fold* Miracles  are  either  to  convince,  or  to  assist  We 
are  apt  to  think  of  them  as  meant  only  to  establish  faith» 
bi|t  many  are  for  mere  convenience  of  life.    EUsha's  making 

^  (Tor  other  rfferences  to  Dr.  Guthrie,  mo  Vol/VL  p.  488 ;  Vol  XIL  p*  xx^ ; 
VoL  XVn.  p.  xxviiu ;  VoL  XXH.  p.  445 ;  and  VoL  XXVX  p.  xxvi.] 
*  [Zodianah  rti.  S ;  oompore  VoL  XVI.  p.  96.] 
»  [Sm  VoL  Vn.  p.  277,  aud  VoL  XVIlt  p.  354.] 
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the  axe^iead  swim,  and  the  pdsaned  soup  wholesome,^  were 
mot  to  coBLvince  anybody,  but  merely  to  giTe  hdp  in  the 
quickest  way.  Conriction  is,  indeed,  in  many  of  the  most 
interesting  miracles,  quite  a  secondary  end,  and  often  an 
unattained  one.  The  hungry  multitude  are  fed,  the  diip  in 
danger  relieved  by  sudden  calm.*  The  disciples  dkregard 
the  mukipljnng  ci  the  loaves,  yet  are  strongly  affected  by 
the  dumge  in  the  weather. 

But  ifdiether  for  conviction,  aid  (cnr  aid  in  the  terrific 
fbrm  of  punishment),  the  essence  of  miracle  is  as  the  mani* 
festation  of  a  Power  which  can  direct  or  modify  the  other* 
wiae  constant  phenomena  of  Nature;  and  it  is,  I  think,  by 
attaching  too  great  importance  to  what  may  be  termed 
the  missionaiy  work  of  mirade,  instead  of  what  may  in 
distinction  be  called  its  pastoral  work,  that  many  pious 
perscms,  no  less  than  infiddb,  are  apt  to  despise,  and  tiiere- 
tore  to  deny,  miraculous  power  altogether. 

8.  "We  do  not  need  to  be  convinced,**  they  say,  "of 
the  existence  of  God  by  the  ea^mdous  exertion  of  His 
power.  We  are  satined  in  the  normal  exertion  of  it;  and 
it  is  contrary  to  the  idea  of  His  Excellent  Majesty  that 
tiiere  idiould  be  any  other." 

But  all  arguments  and  feelings  must  be  distrusted  which 
are  founded  on  our  own  ideas  of  what  it  is  {Hx>per  for 
Deity  to  do.  Nor  can  I,  evai  according  to  our  human 
modes  of  judgment,  find  any  impropriety  in  the  thought 
that  an  energy  may  be  natural  without  bdng  normal, 
and  Divine  witiiout  being  constant  The  wise  missionary 
may  indeed  require  no  miracle  to  confirm  his  authority; 
but  the  demised  pastor  may  need  miracle  to  enforce 
it,  or  the  compassionate  governs  to  make  it  beneficial. 
And  it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  ci  Pastoral  Miracle 
as  resulting  from  a  power  as  natural  as  any  other,  though 
not  as  perpetuaL    The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,'  and 

1  [2  Kings  tL  6 ;  iv.  40,  41.] 

>  [Mtttthew  xiT.  17;  Mark  ir.  38.] 

s  [John  ill  &] 
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some  of  the  energies  granted  to  men  bom  of  the  Spirit 
may  be  manifested  onlj  on  certain  conditions  and  on  rare 
occasions ;  and  therefore  be  always  wonderful  or  miraculous, 
though  neither  disorderly  nor  unnaturaL 

Thus  St.  Paul's  argument  to  Agrippa,  **  Why  should  it 
be  thought  with  you  a  thing  impossible  that  Grod  should 
raise  the  dead  ? "  ^  would  be  suicidal,  if  he  meant  to  appeal 
to  the  miracle  as  a  proof  of  the  authority  of  his  mission. 
But,  claiming  no  authority,  he  announces  as  a  probable 
and  acceptable  fact  the  opening  of  a  disp^isation  in  which 
it  was  as  natural  for  the  dead  to  be  raised  as  for  the 
Grospel  to  be  preached  to  the  poor,  though  both  the  one 
and  the  other  were  miraculous  signs  that  the  Master  of 
Nature  had  come  down  to  be  Emmanuel  among  men,  and 
that  no  prophet  was  in  future  to  look  for  another.' 

We  have  indeed  fallen  into  a  careless  habit  of  using  the 
words  supernatural  and  superhuman,  as  if  equivalent.  A 
human  act  may  be  super-doggish,  and  a  Divine  act  super- 
human, yet  all  three  acts  absolutely  Natural  It  is,  perhaps, 
as  much  the  virtue  of  a  Spirit  to  be  inconstant  as  of  a 
poison  to  be  sure,  and  therefore  always  impossible  to  weigh 
the  elements  of  moral  force  in  the  balance  of  an  apothecary. 

9.  It  is  true  that,  in  any  abstract  reflection  on  these 
things,  one  is  instantly  brought  to  pause  by  questions  of 
the  reasonableness,  the  necessity,  or  the  expedient  degree 
of  miracle.  Christ  walks  on  the  water,*  overcoming  gravity 
to  that  extent.  Why  not  have  flown,  and  overcome  it 
altogether?  He  feeds  the  multitude  by  breaking  existent 
loaves;  why  not  have  commanded  the  stones  into  bread ?^ 
Or,  instead  of  miraculously  feeding  either  an  assembly  or 
a  nation,  why  not  enable  them,  like  Himself,  miraculously 
to  fast,^  for  tile  needful  time?    And  in  generally  admitting 

1  [Acts  xxri  8.    Riukio,  quotiiig  from  memorj,  gives  "  iinposaiUe "  for  ''  in- 
credible.*'] 

s  [Matthew  L  23 ;  xL  3-5.] 
s  'Matthew  ziv.  26.] 
«    Matthew  ir.  3.1 
«  [Matthew  iv.  2.J 
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the  theories  of  pastoral  mirade  the  instant  question  sub- 
mits itsdf, — Supposing  a  nation  wisely  obedient  to  divinely 
appcmited  ministers  of  a  sensible  Theocraey,  how  mudi 
would  its  government  be  miraculously  assisted,  and  how 
many  of  its  affiurs  brought  to  miraculous  prosperity  of 
issue?  Would  its  enemies  be  destroyed  by  angels,  and 
its  food  poured  down  upon  it  firom  the  skies,  or  would  the 
supernatural  aid  be  limited  to  diminishing  the  numbers 
of  its  shun  in  battle,*  or  to  conducting  its  merchant 
ships  safely,  or  instantaneously,  to  the  land  whither  they 
would  go?^ 

But  no  progress  can  be  made,  and  much  may  be  pre- 
vented, in  the  examination  of  any  really  difficult  human 
pioblem,  by  thus  approaching  it  on  the  hypothetical  side. 
Such  appnmch  is  easy  to  the  foolish,  pleasant  to  the  proud, 
and  convenient  to  the  malicious,  but  absolutely  firuitless  of 
practical  result.  Our  modesty  and  wisdom  consist  ahke  in 
the  simple  r^fistry  of  the  facts  cognizable  by  us,  and  our 
duty,  in  making  active  use  of  them  for  the  present,  with- 
out ccmceming  ourselves  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 
And  the  two  main  fads  we  have  to  deal  with  are  that 
the  historical  record  of  miracle  is  always  of  inconstant 
power,  and  that  our  own  actual  energies  are  inconstant 
almost  in  exact  proportion  to  their  worthiness. 

10.  First,  I  say,  the  history  of  miracle  is  of  inconstant 
power.  St.  Paul  raises  Eutychus  from  death,  and  his 
garments  e£fect  miraculous  cure;  yet  he  leaves  Trophimus 
sick  at  Miletum,  recognizes  only  the  mercy  of  God  in  the 
recovery  of  Epaphroditus,  and,  like  any  uninspired  physi- 
cian, recommends  Timothy  wine  for  his  infirmities.*  And 
in  the  second  place,  our  own  energies  are  inconstant  almost 

*  "And  be  it  death  pToelaimed  through  our  host  to  boast  of  this.*' — 
Hemy  F.  [Act  iv.  so.  8.] 

1  [Ptakos  eriL  30  (Prmjw-book).] 

<  [AeU  XX.  9,  10;  xix.  12;  2  Timothjr  !▼.  20;  Philippkiis  IL  27;  1  Hmothjr 

T.  2a] 
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in  proportion  to  thdr  noblenew^  We  breathe  with  regu- 
larity, and  can  calculate  upon  the  strength  necessary  for 
common  tasks.  But  the  r^ord  of  our  best  work,  and  of 
our  happiest  moments,  is  always  one  of  success  whidi  we 
did  not  expect*  and  of  enthusiasm  which  we  could  not 
prolong. 

11.  And  therefore  we  can  only  lodj^  for  an  imperfect 
and  interrupted,  but  may  surely  insist  on  an  occasional, 
manifestation  of  miraculous  credentials  by  every  minista*  of 
religicm.  There  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  the  discemmoit 
of  marvel  properly  to  be  held  superhuman.  It  is  indeed 
frequently  all^fed  by  the  admirers  oi  scientific  discovery 
that  many  things,  which  were  wonderful  fifty  years  ago, 
have  ceased  to  be  so  now;^  and  I  am  perfectly  ready  to 
concede  to  them  that  what  they  now  themselves  imagine 
to  be  admirable,  will  not  in  the  future  be  admired.  But 
the  petty  sign,  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  augur 
Attus  before  Tarquin,'  would  be  as  impressive  at  this 
instant  as  it  was  tiien;  while  the  utmost  achievements  <^ 
recent  scientific  miracle  have  scarcely  yet  achieved  the 
feeding  of  Lazarus  their  beggar,  still  less  the  resurrection 
of  Lazarus  their  &iaad.^  Our  Christian  faith,  at  all  events, 
stands  or  falls  by  this  test.  ''  These  signs  shall  follow  them 
that  believe,''  ^  are  words  which  admit  neither  of  qualifica*- 
tion  nor  misunderstanding;  and  it  is  far  less  arrqguit  in 
any  man  to  look  for  such  Divine  attestation  of  his  autho- 
rity as  a  teacher,  than  to  claim,  without  it,  any  authority 
to  teach.  And  assuredly  it  is  no  proof  oi  any  unfitness  or 
unwisdom  in  such  expectations,  that,  fitnr  the  last  tiiousand 
years,  miraculous  powers  seem  to  have  been  withdrawn 
from,  or  at  least  indemonstrably  possessed,  l^  a  Church 
which,  having  been  again  and  again  warned  by  its  Master 
that  Riches  were  deadly  to  Religion,  and  Love  essential  to 
it,  has  nevertheless  made  wealth  the  reward  of  Theological 


Compare  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  154-155  n.] 

I'he  cutting  of  a  whetstone  liy  a  raior :  m«  li^JT,  L  S6.] 

See  Lttke  xyL  20 ;  John  xi,  14.1 

;Mark  xrL  17.] 
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learning,  and  controversy  its  occupation.  There  are  states 
of  moral  death  no  less  amazing  than  physical  resurrection; 
and  a  Church  which  permits  its  clergy  to  preach  what  they 
have  ceased  to  believe,  and  its  people  to  trust  what  they 
refuse  to  obey,  is  perhaps  more  truly  miraculous  in  impo- 
tence, than  it  woidd  be  miraculous  in  power,  if  it  could 
move  the  fatal  rocks  of  Cahfomia^  to  the  Pole,  and  plant 
tlw  sycamore  and  the  vine  between  the  ridges  of  the  sea. 

^  [For  another  reference  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California^  aee  VoL  XXVIII. 
p.  113.] 
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ART   SCHOOLS   OF   MEDIEVAL 
CHRISTENDOM 

(1875) 


[Bibliographical  Note. — ^The  papers  on  Mediwal  Schools  of  Art^  for  which 
Rnsldu  subsequently  wrote  this  PrefiM^e^  had  first  appeared  in  The  Monthly 
Packet^  1873^  vols.  16  and  l?*  and  Ruskin  refers  to  them  in  Pkamree  qf 
England,  §  99  n.  (VoL  XXXIII.  p.  491  it.). 

They  were  collected  in  1876  in  a  book  with  the  following  title-page : — 

The  Art  Schools  |  of  |  MedisBval  Christendom.  |  By  A.  C.  Owen.  |  Edited 
by  J.  Rusldn,  Ch.  C\u,  OzliMrd,  |  Slade  Professor^  |  London :  Mosley 
A  Smith,  4  nitemesMr  Ro#.  |  1876^ 

Crown  8vo^  pp.  X.+60S.  Ruskin's  Preiroe  oeonpies  pp.  v.-viii.  The  Notes 
which  Ruskin  added  to  the  text  are  given  below  (pp.  130-132). 

The  Prefiu^  with  these  Notes  was  reprinted  ia  On  the  Old  Road,  1886^ 
voL  i.  pp.  667-681  (§§  649-651) ;  and  again  in  the  second  edition  of  that 
book,  1899,  vol  ii.  pp.  307-311  (§§  268-260). 

In  the  case  of  Note  6,  the  quotation  has  here  been  extended ;  it  having 
been  erroneously  stated  m  On  the  Old  Road  that  Ruskin's  note  occurred 
at  the  word  ''people."] 


ART   SCHOOLS   OF   MEDIAEVAL 
CHRISTENDOM 

A  PREFACE 

Th£  number  of  British  and  American  travellers  who  take 
mftffeeted  interest  in  the  early  art  of  Europe  is  already 
kffge,  and  is  daily  increasing;  daity,  also,  as  I  thankfully 
perceive,  feeling  themscdves  more  and  more  in  need  of  a 
guide-book  containing   as  much   trustworthy   indication  as 
they  can  use  of  what  they  may  most  rationally  spend  their 
time  in  examining.    The  books  of  reference  published  by 
Mr.   Murray,  though  of  extreme  value  to   travellers,  who 
make  it  their  object  to  see  (in  his,  and  their,  sense  of  the 
word)   whatever  is  to  be  seen,  are  of  none  whatever,  or 
may   perhaps  be  considered,  justly,  as  even  of  quite  the 
reverse  of  value,  to  travefiers  who  wish  to  see  only  what 
they  may  in  simplicity  understand,  and  with  pleasure  re- 
member ;  while  the  histories  of  art,  and  biographies  of  artists, 
to  whidi  tile  more  earnest  student  in  his  novitiate  must 
have   recourse,  are  at  once  so  voluminous,  so  vague,  and 
so  contradictory,  that  I  cannot  mjrself  conceive  his  deriving 
any  crtfaer  benefit  from  their  study  than  a  deep  conviction 
of  tfee  dMBculty  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  incertitude  of 
humasn  opinions. 

It  seemed  to  me,  on  reading  t&e  osays  collected  in 
this  volume,  as  they  appeared  in  the  periodical  for  winch 
they  were  written,  liiat  the  author  not  only  possessed  her- 
self a  very  true  discernment  of  the  qualities  in  mediaeval 
art  which  were  justly  deserving  of  praise,  but  had  unusually 
clear  understanding  of  the  degree  in  iidiich  she  might  expect 
t#  cultivate  such  diseemmast  m  the  general  mind  of  polite 
travdlers;  nor  have  I  less  admired  her  aptitude  in  collation 
of  essaitially  illustrative  facts,  so  as  to  bring  the  history  of 
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a  very  widely  contemplative  range  of  art  into  tenable  com- 
pass and  very  graceful  and  serviceable  form.  Her  reading, 
indeed,  has  been,  with  respect  to  many  very  interesting 
periods  of  religious  workmanship,  much  more  extensive  than 
my  own ;  and  when  I  consented  to  edit  the  volume  of  col- 
lected papers,  it  was  not  without  the  assurance  of  consider- 
able advantage  to  myself  during  the  labour  of  revising  them. 
The  revision,  however,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  been 
interrupted  and  imperfect;  very  necessarily  the  last  firom 
the  ignorance  I  have  just  confessed  of  more  than  one  s^- 
ment  of  the  great  illimiinated  field  of  early  religious  art,  to 
which  the  writer  most  wisely  has  directed  equal  and  sym- 
metrical attention, — and  interrupted  partly  under  extreme 
pressure  of  other  occupation,  and  partly  in  very  fear  of 
being  tempted  to  oppress  the  serenity  of  the  general  pros- 
pect, which  I  think  tiiese  essays  are  eminently  calculated  to 
open  before  an  ingenious  reader,  with  the  stormy  chiaroscuro 
of  my  own  preference  and  reprobation.  I  leave  the  work, 
therefore,  absolutely  Miss  Owen's,  witli  occasional  note  of 
remonstrance,  but  without  retouch,  though  it  must  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  when  I  allow  my  name  to  stand  as 
the  editor  of  a  book,  it  is  in  no  mere  compliment  (if  my 
editorship  could  indeed  be  held  as  such)  to  the  genius  or 
merit  of  the  author ;  but  it  means  that  I  hold  myself  en- 
tirely responsible,  in  main  points,  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
views  advanced,  and  that  I  wish  the  work  to  be  received, 
by  those  who  have  confidence  in  my  formar  teaching,  as 
an  extension  and  application  of  the  parts  of  it  which  I 
have  felt  to  be  incomplete. 

Oxford^  November  27,   1875. 


[The  ''notes  of  remonstrance"  or  approbation  scattered  thioagh  the 
▼olume  are  given  below,  preceded  in  each  case  bj  the  (italicised)  statement 
or  expression  giving  rise  to  them: — ] 

(1)  P.  73.  ''The  peculiar  ckantckriHic  qf  ike  ^samtine  ekmnhei  is  the 
dome"    Torm  derived  first  firom  the  Catacombs.    See  Lord  Lindsay/'^ 

^  iahetekes  qf  the  Hieterp  qf  CMeikm  Art,  voL  i.  p.  7.] 
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(S)  P.  89.  ''TMe  odmgm  bapttdery  at  Flaremce,  oicnbed  to  Lombard 
Mags  .  .  ."     "No;  it  is  Etrmcmn  work  of  pare  descent"^ 

(3)  Id.  ^'S.  Miekeie,  of  Pavia,  pare  Lombard  of  sevemik  century,  rebmli 
m  ietdJL"  ''Churches  were  often  rebuilt  with  their  original  sculptures.  I 
believe  many  in  this  church  to  be  Lombsrd.     See  next  page."' 

(4)  P.  95.  ''  The  revolMtiom  begm  by  RafaelU  has  ended  m  the  vulgar  paint' 
k^  ike  semiimental  prints,  and  ike  coloured  statuettes,  which  have  made  the  religious 
art  of  the  mneteentk  century  a  by-word  for  its  feebleness  on  the  one  side,  its  super' 
stitkm  om  the  other*'  ''Excellent;  but  mj  good  scholar  has  not  distinffuisned 
Tulgar  from  non-volgar  naturaUnn.     Perhfl^  she  will  as  I  read  on.'  ' 

(5)  P.  108.  "^  It  may  be  ...  it  is  scarcely  credibU."  What  does  it 
matter  what  may  be  or  what  is  scarcely  credible?  I  hope  the  reader  will 
eoosider  what  a  waste  of  time  the  thinking  of  things  is  when  we  can 
ncTcr  ri^tly  know  them." 

(6)  P.  109.  On  the  statements  that  **no  vital  school  of  art  has  ever 
existed  smve  as  the  expression  of  the  vital  and  unquestioned  faith  of  a  people/' 
and  that  Catholicism  (which  embodied  such  a  fiiith)  was  succeeded  by  a 
theologj  "which  proclaimed  every  man  his  own  teacher  and  his  own  priest 
with  an  inalienable  right  to  believe  the  wrong/'  followed  by  some  remarks 
on  external  helps  to  devotion,  there  is  a  note  at  the  word  ^  wrong." 
"Down  to  this  line  this  page  is  unquestionably  and  entirely  true.  I  do 
not  answer  for  the  rest  of  the  clause,  but  do  not  dispute  it." 

(7)  P.  lis.  S.  Michele  at  Lucca.  "The  church  is  now  only  a  modem 
arc^tect's  copy."* 

(8)  P.  129.  ''There  is  a  good  model  of  this  pulpit"  (Niccolas  in  the 
Pisan  Baptistery)  "in  the  Kensington  Museum,  through  which  we  minf  learn  much 
of  the  rise  of  Gothic  sculpture."  "You  cannot  do  anything  of  the  kind, 
raan  sculpture  can  only  be  studied  in  the  <Higinal  marble ;  half  its  virtue 
is  in  the  chiselling."^ 

(9)  P.  186.  "S.  Donato's  shrine"  (by  Giovanni  iMsano)  "tn  Arezxo  Cathe- 
dral is  one  of  thejimest  monuments  of  the  Pisan  school."  "  No.  He  tried  to  be 
too  fine,  and  overdid  it.     The  work  is  merely  accumulated  commonplace." 

(10)  P.  170.  On  (jiotto  drawing  without  compasses  a  circle  with  a 
cn^oa,  **not  a  brush,  with  which,  as  Professor  Rushin  explained,  the  feat  would 
have  been  iumosdble.  See  'Giotto  and  his  Works  in  Padua.'"  "Don't;  but 
practise  with  a  camelVhair  brush  till  you  can  do  it.  I  knew  nothing 
of  brosh-work  proper  when  I  wrote  that  essay  on  Padua."  * 


»  [See  VoL  XXIH.  p.  241.] 

*  [That  is,  of  Miss  Owen's  book. 


,  ,  where  she  mentions  the  rebuilding  of  S. 

Amhrbgio  at  Milan  in  that  way.    For  references  to  S.  Michele,  Pkvia,  see  YoL  IX. 
pp.  40,  2e3,  293,  336;  Vol.  X.  p.  61.] 

*  [Compare  the  lest  note  in  the  book,  pp.  487-488,  where  Bliss  Owen's  state- 
ment that  "the  cause  qf  Rqfaelle's  popularihf  .  .  .  has  been  that  predondnanee  of 
omtggerated  dramatic  representation,  which  in  Ids  pictures  is  visible  aboise  all  moral  and 
spiritual  qitoRties,"  is  noted  to  be  ''  Intensely  aod  accurately  true."] 

«  [The  fii^ade  was  rebuilt  in  1862.     Compare  Vol.  XXL  p.  123  and  n.] 
»  [For  the  pulpit,  see  Wate  VI.  in  Val  JPAmo,  Vol.  XXUl.  p.  23.] 

•  [Miss  Owen's  reference  is  to  S  6  (Vol.  XXTV.  p.  20) ;  but  Ruskin,  in  making 
his  deprecatory  comment,  did  not  look  back  to  his  essay,  and  Miss  Owen's  version 
of  his  words  is  predsdy  the  reverse  of  what  he  really  said.  Giotto's  feat,  he  said, 
was  in  drawing  Um  cinde  with  Uie  brush,  not  with  a  crayon.] 
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(11)  P.  179.  In  the  first  of  the  bas-reliefs  of  Giotto's  tower  at  Florence^ 
"Noah  lies  asleep,  or,  as  Professor  Ruskm  maintams,  drunk."  "I  don't 
'maintain'  anything  of  the  sort;  1  know  it  He  is  as  drunk  as  a  man 
can  be,  and  the  expression  of  drunkenness  given  with  deliberate  and 
intense  skill,  as  on  the  angle  of  the  Ducal  Pahi^  at  Venice."  ^ 

(12)  P.  179.  On  Giotto's  " astronomy^  Jlgured  h^  an  old  man"  on  the 
same  tower.  "Above  which  are  seen,  by  the  astronomy  of  his  heart,  the 
heavenly  host  represented  above  the  stars."  ^ 

(IS)  P.  190.  ''The  Loggia  dei  Lanzi"  (at  Florence)  .  .  .  "the  round 
arches,  new  to  those  times.  .  .  .  See  Vasari."  "  Vasari  is  an  ass  with  precious 
things  in  his  panniers;*  but  you  must  not  ask  his  opinion  on  any  matter. 
The  round  arches  new  to  those  times  had  been  the  universal  structure  form 
in  all  Italy,  Roman  or  Lombard,  feebly  and  reluctantly  pc^nted  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  occasionally,  as  in  the  Campo  &into  of  Pisa,  and 
Orcagna's  own  Or  San  Michele,  standing  within  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  Loggia  arches  '  new  to  those  times,'  filled  with  tracery,  itself  composed 
of  intersecting  round  arches.  Now,  it  does  not  matter  two  soldi  to  the 
history  of  art  who  huilt,  but  who  designed  and  carved  the  Loggia.  It  is 
out  and  out  the  grandest  in  Italy,  and  its  archaic  virtues  themselves  are 
impracticable  and  inconceivable.  I  don't  vouch  for  it  being  Orcagna's,  nor 
do  I  vouch  for  the  Campo  Santo  frescoes  being  his.  I  have  never  specially 
studied  him ;  nor  do  I  know  what  men  of  might  there  were  to  work  with 
or  after  him.  But  I  know  the  Loggia  to  be  mighty  architecture  of 
Orcagna's  style  and  time,  and  the  Last  Judgment  and  Triumph  of  Death 
in  the  Campo  Santo  to  be  the  sternest  lessons  written  on  the  walls  of 
Tuscany,^  and  worth  more  study  alone  than  English  travellers  usually  give 
to  Pisa,  Lucca,  Pistoja,  and  Florence  altogether." 

(14)  P.  468.  ''  The  Gothic  style  for  churches  never  took  root  in  Venice." 
^^Not  quite  correct.  The  Ducal  Palace  traceries  are  shown  in  the  Stones 
of  Venice  (ii.  p.  234^)  to  have  been  founded  on  those  of  the  Fran." 

(15)  P.  471.  Mantegna.  "No  feeling  had  he  for  vital  beauty  of  human 
face,  or  the  lower  creatures  of  the  earth."  To  this  Miss  Owen  adds  in  a  note, 
''Professor  Ruskin  reminds  me  to  notice  here,  in  qualification,  Mantegna's 
power  of  painting  inanimate  forms,  as,  e^.,  in  the  trees  and  leaves  of  his 
Madonna  of  the  National  Gallery.  '  He  is,'  says  Professor  Ruskin/  '  the 
most  wonderful  leaf-painter  of  Lombardy.' " 

1  [See,  for  the  Noah  on  the  Campanile,  Vol  XXIII.  Plate  44,  and  Mornings  in 
Florence,  §  125  {Und.,  p.  418):  see  also  SchooU  qf  AH  in  Florence,  §  88  (ibid.,  p.  247). 
In  referring  to  the  sculpture  of  ''The  Drunkenness  of  Noah'^  on  the  Ducal  Palace, 
Ruskin's  recollection  here  fiEtiled,  as,  in  what  he  wrote  of  it  when  at  Venice  in  1861 
and  1876-1877,  be  was  careftil  to  note  that  the  expression  of  drunkenness  was  not 
dearly  ii:dicated :  see  Vol.  X.  pp.  B69  sea.,  and  Vol.  XXIV.  pp.  442-443.] 

<  [See  Vol.  XXIII.  Pkte  45  and  p.  419.1 

*  [Compare  Vol.  XII.  p.  258;  Ariadne  FlorenHna,  §  194  (Vol  XXII.  p.  433); 
and  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  395  n.] 

*  [For  Raskin's  descriptions  of  these  frescoes,  see  VoL  XII.  pp.  146,  147 ;  and 
see  the  numerous  referenoes  in  the  General  Index.] 

*  [llie  reference  is  to  the  first  edition :  see  now  Vol.  X.  p.  272.] 

*  {ThsLt  is,  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Owen :  compare  Notes  on  Educational  Series, 
No.  221  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  140) ;  Modem  Painters,  v^  v.  (VoL  VII.  p.  118);  and  AH 
af  England,  §  206  (VoL  XXXIII.  p.  403).] 
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RAILWAYS    IN    THE 
LAKE    DISTRICT 

(1876) 


iBibMegrt^Meal  Nate. — ^Thit  piece  wae  written  in  connexion  with  the  Proteet 
orgmnised  l^  Mr.  Robert  Somervell  (a  Compenion  of  St  George's  Guild) 
in  1875-1876  agmintt  the  threatened  extenmon  of  the  railway  from  Winder- 
mere to  Ambleside  and  RydaL 

Mr.  Somenrell's  Protest  was  first  issued  in  1875  or  early  in  1876^  as  a 
quarto  paper  (pp.  8)  containing  a  form  of  petition  at  the  end.  With  this 
peper^  a  printed  slip  was  iisued  contuning  the  following  announoementy 
written  by  Ruskin : — 

''The  author  of  Modem  Paimten  earnestly  requeste  all  persons  who 
may  have  taken  interest  in  his  writings,  or  who  have  any  personal 
reg^u^  for  him,  to  assist  him  now  in  the  circulation  of  the  enclosed 
paper,  drawn  up  by  his  friend  Mr.  Somerrell,  for  the  defence  of  the 
Lake  District  of  England,  and  to  press  the  appeal,  so  justly  and  tem- 
perately made  in  it,  on  the  attention  of  th«r  personal  frieods." 

This  appeal  by  Ruskin  was  the  subject  of  a  leading  article  in  the  Dai^ 
Newe,  January  17,  1876 ;  of  a  notice  in  the  Aeademif,  January  22 ;  and 
of  aome  verses,  with  a  picture  by  linley  Samboume,  in  Pumek,  February  5 
(toL  70,  p.  84).  lliese  latter  were  headed  ''Lady  of  the  Lake  loquitur." 
The  first  and  last  stan»s  were  as  follow : — 

**  List  1    Let  my  dlTer  Toioe  at  last  be  heiurd, 
Edtoing  that  ekxinenoe  whkh  oft  bath  itirred 

B?«B  Pbittrtiika  f asUi^ ! 
Lst  not  the  Tiade-Onome  further  itiU  intnide 
Within  the  eweet  aeqaestered  solitode, 
Where  Natore's  eoyeet  oharms  may  yet  be  wooed 

To  full  reTeaUi^. 

Though  Cooimeroe  claim  free  oonrae,  and  fubtle  Greed, 
In  mask  of  Progress,  her  oonrenience  plead, 

Shoold  Wisdom  not  be  chary 
In  oastinff  Natore's  dearest  dowers  away? 
Lea^e  I^&eland  stfll  to  elf,  and  fawn,  and  fay. 
For  Art  and  T1ioa|^t  and  Toil  self  s  plaoe  of  play. 

And  sanotnaryl'* 

In  .Fbft  Cknf9§9ru,  Letter  66  (June  1876),  Ruskin  requested  his  friends  to 
forward  signed  petitions  to  him  at  Brentwood  (YoL  XXVliL  p.  612  ».). 
In  admowledgment  of  such  petitions,  he  issued  an  octaro   fiy-leal 
(printed  on  ime  Me  only  and  undated),  as  Mlows : — 

''I  am  most  grateful  for  the  signed  petitions  against  the  Rydal  rail^ 
way  which  hare  been  hitherto  forwarded  to  me  (one  from  India,  foil  of 
names  of  extreme  weight).  I  asked  my  friends  to  send  me  in  these 
petitions  at  once,  that  I  might  judge  of  our  present  strength ;  but  we 
have  stiU  time  before  us;  and  I  again  most  earnestly  commend  the 
cause  to  the  strenuous  efSorts  of  all  who  care  for  the  integrity  of 
English  peasant  lifo,  or  for  the  peace  and  power  of  her  mountains. 
The  following  names  attached  to  the  last  petition  sent  to  me  from 
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London  are  surely  those  of  men  who  have  no  less  claim  on  pnUic 
gratitude  than  title  to  public  respect : 


T.  Armstrong 

F.  Barwell 

G.  P.  Boyce 

W.  Brodie,  R.S.A. 

Vicat  Cole 

T.  Danby 

£.  Duncan 

B.  Foster 

A.  Fripp 

G.  Fripp 

J.  GUbert,  R.A. 

E.  A.  Goodall 

Walter  Goodall 

Robert  Herdman^  R.S.A. 

P.  Hewett,  F.R.S. 

A.  W.  Hunt 

Colin  Hunter 


J.  Jenkins 

C.  S.  Keene 
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This  fly-leaf  (which  is  among  the  rarer  Rnskiniana)  was  circulated  in  some 
copies  of  .Fbfv,  and  also  in  some  copies  of  the  pamphlet  next  described  in 
this  Note. 

In  1876  Mr.  Somervell  re-issued  his  protest,  in  a  revised  and  extended 
form,  as  a  pamphlet    The  title-page  was  as  follows: — 

A  Protest  against  the  |  Extensicm  of  Railways  |  in  the  |  Lake  District| 
I  By  Robert  Somervell,  |  With  articles  thereon  reprinted  from  the 
'' Saturday  Review/'  Stc.  \  And  a  Prefiice  by  |  John  Ruskin,  LL.D.  | 
Honorary  Student  of  Christ  Church,  and  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art^ 
&c,  I  Windermere :  J.  Gamett  |  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.  | 
Wholesale  Price,  Ninepence,  25/24 ;  Retail,  One  Shilling,  nett 

Octavo,  pp.  vL+78.  Issued  in  grey  paper  wrappers,  with  the  following 
title  (in  a  single  ruled  frame)  on  the  front :  "  A  Protest  |  against  the  | 
Extension  of  Railways  |  in  the  |  Lake  District"  The  pamphlet  reprinted, 
inter  oHa,  the  article  in  the  Daily  Newt  and  the  verses  in  jRmcA,  mentioned 
above. 

A  remew  of  the  pamphlet  appeared  in  the  Spectator,  October  28,  1876. 

Ruskin's  Pre&ce  (here  pp.  137-148)  occupied  pp.  1-9. 

It  was  reprinted  in  On  the  Old  Bead,  1885,  vol  i.  pp.  682-688  (§§  552- 
666) ;  and  again  in  the  second  edition  of  that  work,  1^,  vol.  ii.  pp.  312- 
320  (§§  261-265). 

The  sections  are  now  renumbered.] 


THE   EXTENSION   OF   RAILWAYS   IN 
THE   LAKE  DISTRICT 

A  PROTEST 

(1876) 

!•  The  evidence  collected  in  the  following  pages,*  in  sup- 
port of  their  pleading,  is  so  complete,  and  the  sununary  of 
his  cause  given  with  so  temperate  mastery  by  Mr,  Somer- 
vell, that  I  find  nothing  to  add  in  circumstance,  and  little 
to  reinforce  in  argument.     And   I  have  less  heart  to  the 
writing  even  of  what  brief  preface  so  good  work  might  by 
its  author's  courtesy  be  permitted  to  receive  from  me,  occu- 
pied as  I  so  long  have  been  in  efforts  tending  in  the  same 
direction,  because,  on  that  very  account,  I  am  far  less  in- 
terested than  my  friend  in  this  local  and  limited  resistance 
to  the  elsewhere  £Ettally  victorious  current  of  modem  folly, 
cruelty,  and  ruin.      When  the   frenzy  of  avarice  is    daily 
drowning  our  sailors,  suffocating  our  miners,   poisoning  our 
children,  and  blasting  the  cultivable  surface  of  England  into 
a  treeless  waste  of  ashes,*  what  does  it  really  matter  whether 
a  flock  of  sheep,  more  or  less,  be  driven  from  the  slopes  oi^ 
Helvellyn,  or  tiie  little  pool  of  Thirlmere  filled  with  shale, 
or  a   few  wild   blossoms   of  St.  John's  vale'  lost  to  the 

*  See — the  illustration  being  coincidentlj  given  as  I  correct  this  page 
for  press — the  description  of  the  horrible  service,  and  history  of  the  fatal 
explosion,  of  dynamite,  on  the  once  lovely  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
in  the  HaamlUm  Advertiser  of  10th  and  17th  June.* 

^  [Of  Mr.  Somervell's  pamphlet :  see  Bibliographical  Note.] 
«  fCompare  I^n-*  Ciavigera,  Letter  79  (Vol  XXTX.  p.  162)1] 

*  frbe  correct  reference  is  Jane  24^  on  which  date  the  paper  ffave  a  long  account 
of  an  explosion  of  dynamite,  killing  seven  men  and  injuring  three,  at  Bumbank. 
Hke  dynamite  was  stored  £m  service  of  the  railway  oontractors  in  blasting  rocks, 
etc,  in  connexion  wiUi  the  Bothwell  and  Hannlton  line.] 
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coronal  of  English  spring  ?  Little  to  any  one ;  and — ^let  me 
say  this,  at  least,  in  the  outset  of  all  $a3nuig — nothing  to 
7M.  No  one  need  charge  me  with  selfishness  in  any  word 
or  action  for  defence  of  these  mossy  hills.  I  do  not  move, 
with  such  small  activity  as  I  have  yet  shown  in  the  busi- 
ness, because  I  live  at  Coniston  (where  no  sound  of  the 
iron  wheels  by  Dunmail  Raise  can  reach  me),  nor  because 
I  can  find  no  other  place  to  remember  Wordsworth  by 
than  the  daffodil  margin  of  his  little  Rydal  marsh.^  What 
thoughts  and  work  are  yet  before  me,  such  as  he  taught, 
must  be  independent  of  any  narrow  associations.  All  my 
own  dear  mountain  grounds  and  treasure-cities,  Chamouni, 
Interlachen,  Lucerne,  Geneva,  Venice,  are  long  ago  destroyed 
by  the  European  populace;  and  now,  for  my  own  part, 
I  don't  care  what  more  they  do;  they  may  drain  Loch 
Katrine,  drink  Loch  Lomond,  and  blow  all  Wales  and 
Cumberland  into  a  heap  of  slate  shingle;  the  world  is  wide 
enough  yet  to  find  me  some  refuge  during  the  days  ap- 
pointed for  me  to  stay  in  it.  But  it  is  no  less  my  duty,  in 
the  cause  of  those  to  whom  the  sweet  landscapes  of  Eng- 
land are  yet  precious,  and  to  whom  they  may  yet  teach 
what  they  taught  me,  in  early  boyhood,  and  would  stiU  if 
1  had  it  now  to  learn, — it  is  my  duty  to  plead  with  what 
earnestness  1  may,  that  these  sacred  sibylline  books  may  be 
redeemed  firom  perishmg. 

2.  But  again,  I  am  checked,  because  I  don't  know  how 
to  speak  to  the  persons  who  need  to  be  spoken  to  in  this 
matter. 

Suppose  I  were  sitting,  where  still,  in  much-changed 
Oxford,  I  am  happy  to  find  myself,  in  one  of  the  Uttle 
latticed  cells  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  my  kind  and 
much-loved  friend,  Mr.  Coxe,*  were  to  come  to  me  with 
news  that  it  was  proposed  to  send  nme  hundred  excur- 
sionists through  the  library  every  day,  in  three  parties  of 

^  [Set  Fon  davigera,  Letter  76  (Vol  XXIX.  p.  84  and  n.).] 

*  [At  that  time  Bodley's  Librarian :  see  Vol  XX.  p.  xzx. ;  Yd.  XXL  p.  xxiii ; 

Vol  xxn.  p.  29a] 
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three    hundred    each;   that    it   was    intended   thejr   should 

eleymte  their  minds  by  reading  all  the  books  they  could  lay 

iKdd   of  while  they  stayed;— ^uid  that  practically  scientific 

persons  acoompanjring  them  were  to  look  out  for  and  bum 

all  the    manuscripts  that  had  any  gold  in  their  illumina- 

tioDS,  that  the  said  gold  mi^t  be  made  of  practical  service ; 

but  that  he»  Mr.  Coxe»  could  not,  for  his  part,  s]nnpathize 

with  the  moTcment,  and  h<q)ed  I  would  write  something  in 

d^Hrecation  of  it!    As  I  should  then  feel,  I  feel  now,  at 

Mr.  Somervell's  request  that  I  would  write  him  a  preface 

in  defence  of  HelvcJlyn.     What  could  I  say  for  Mr.  Coxe  ? 

Of  course,  that  nine  hundred  people  should  see  the  library 

daily»   instead  of  cme,  is    <mly    fur   to   the  nine  hundred, 

and  if  there  is  gold  in  the  books,  is  it  not  public  property  ! 

If  there  is  copper  or  slate  in  Helvelljrn,  shall  not  the  public 

bom  or  hammer  it  out.^ — and  they  say  they  will,  of  course 

— in  spite  of  us?    What  does  it  signify  to  them  how  we 

poor  old  quiet  readers  in  this  mountain  library  fed  ?    True, 

we  know  well  enough, — what  the  nine  hundred  excursicmist 

scholars  don't — ^that  the  library  can't  be  read  quite  through 

in  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  aLsK>,  that  there  is  a  pleasure  in 

real  reading,  quite  different  from  that  of  turning  pages ;  and 

that    gold   in   a  missal,  or  slate  in  a    crag,  may  be  mrae 

precious  than  in  a  bank  or  a  chimney-pot    But  how  are 

these  practical  people  to  credit  us, — ^these,  idio  cannot  read, 

nor  ever  will;  and  who  have  been  taught  that  nothing  is 

virtuous  but  care  for  their  bellies,  and  nothing  useftil  but 

what  goes  into  them? 

8.  Whether  to  be  credited  or  not,  the  real  fiftcts  of  the 
matter,  made  clear  as  they  are  in  the  following  pages, 
can  be  brkfly  stated  for  the  consideration  of  any  cai^id 
pers<Hi. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  new  railway  are  in  the 
main  four,  and  may  be  thus  answered. 

(L)  ^^  There  are  mineral  treasures  in  the  district  capable 
of  devdopmenf 

Answer.  It  is  a  wicked  fiction,  got  up  by  whosoever 
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has  got  it  up,  simply  to  cheat  shareholders.  Every  lead  and 
copper  vein  in  Cumberland  has  been  known  for  centuries ; 
the  copper  of  Coniston^  does  not  pay;  and  there  is  none 
so  rich  in  Helvellyn.  And  the  main  central  volcanic  rocks, 
through  which  the  track  lies,  produce  neither  slate  nor 
haematite,  whUe  there  is  enough  of  them  at  Llanberis  and 
Dalton  to  roof  and  iron-grate  all  England  into  one  vast 
Bedlam,  if  it  honestly  perceives  itself  in  need  of  that 
accommodation. 

(ii.)  ''The  scenery  must  be  made  accessible  to  the 
pubUc."» 

Answer.  It  is  more  than  accessible  already;  the  public 
are  pitched  into  it  head-foremost,  and  necessarily  miss  two- 
thirds  of  it.  The  Lake  scenery  really  b^^,  on  the  south, 
at  Lancaster,  where  the  Cumberland  hills  are  seen  over 
Morecambe  Bay ;  on  tlie  north,  at  Carlisle,  where  the  moors 
of  Skiddaw  are  seen  over  the  rich  plains  between  them 
and  the  Solway.  No  one  who  loves  mountains  would  lose 
a  step  of  the  approach,  from  these  distances,  on  either  side. 
But  the  stupid  herds  of  modem  tourists  let  themselves 
be  emptied,  like  coals  from  a  sack,  at  Windermere  and 
Keswick.  Having  got  there,  what  the  new  railway  has  to 
do  is  to  shovel  those  who  have  come  to  Keswick  to  Winder- 
mere, and  to  shovel  those  who  have  come  to  Windarmere 
to  Keswick.    And  what  then? 

(iii.)  ''But  cheap  and  swift  transit  is  necessary  for  the 
working  populaticm,  who  otherwise  could  not  see  the  scenery 
at  alL" 

Answer.  After  all  your  shrieking  about  what  the  opera- 
tives spend  in  drink,  can't  you  teach  them  to  save  enough 
out  of  their  year's  wages  to  pay  for  a  chaise  and  pony  for 
a  day,  to  drive  Missis  and  the  Baby  that  pleasant  twenty 
miles,  stopping  when  they  like,  to  unpack  the  basket  on  a 
mossy  bank?    If  they  can't  enjoy  the  scenery  that  way, 

^  [For  a  mention  of  the  copper  mining  there,  see  F9r9  dafftgera^  Letter  46 
(Vol  XXVIII.  p.  177).] 

*  [Compure  The  AH  qf  England,  §  206  (VoL  XXXIII.  p.  404).] 
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they  can't  any  way;  and  all  that  your  railroad  company 
can  do  for  them  is  <Hily  to  open  taverns  and  skittle  grounds 
round  Grasmere,  which  will  soon,  then,  be  nothing  but  a 
pool  of  drainage,  with  a  beach  of  luroken  gingerbeer  bottles ; 
and  their  minds  will  be  no  more  improved  by  contemplat- 
ing the  scenery  of  such  a  lake  than  of  Blackpool 

(iv.)  What  else  is  to  be  said?  I  protest  I  can  find 
nothing,  unless  that  engineers  and  contractors  must  live. 
Let  them  live,  but  in  a  more  useful  and  honourable  way 
than  by  keeping  Old  Bartholomew  Fair  under  Helvelljrn, 
and  making  a  steam  merry-go-round  of  the  lake  cx>untry. 

There  are  roads  to  be  mended,  where  the  parish  will 
not  mend  them,  harbours  of  refuge  needed,  where  our 
deck-loaded  ships  are  in  helpless  danger;  get  your  commis- 
sions and  dividends  where  you  know  that  work  is  needed, 
not  where  the  best  you  can  do  is  to  persuade  pleasure- 
severs  into  giddier  idleness. 

4.  The  aiguments  brought  forward  by  the  promoters  of 
the  railway  may  thus  be  sununarily  answered.  Of  those 
urged  in  the  foUowing  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  country 
as  it  is,  I  care  only  myself  to  direct  the  reader's  attention 
to  one  (see  pp.  27,  28^),  the  certainty,  namely,  of  the 
deterioration  of  moral  character  in  the  inhabitants  of  every 
district  penetrated  by  a  railway.  Where  there  is  little 
moral  character  to  be  lost,  this  argument  has  small  weight. 
But  the  Border  peasantry  of  Scotland  and  England,  painted 
with  absolute  fidelity  by  Scott  and  Wordsworth  (for  lead- 
ing types  out  of  this  exhaustless  portraiture,  I  may  name 
Dandie  Dinmont  and  Michael'),  are  hitherto  a  scarcely 
injured  race,  whose  strength  and  virtue  yet  survive  to 
represent  the  body  and  soul  of  England  before  her  days 
of  mechanical  decrepitude  and  commercial  dishonour.  There 
are  men  working  in  my  own  fields  who  might  have  fought 
with  Henry  the  Fifth  at  Agincourt  without  being  discerned 

^  [Of  Mr.  Someirell's  pamphlet] 

'  [For  another  refereiice  to  Dandie  Dinmont  in  this  tense,  see  Setame  mnd 
^^^,  §  59  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  115) ;  and  for  Wordsworth's  Michael,  VoL  IV.  p.  393, 
•ad  below,  p.  341.] 
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from  among  his  knights;  I  can  take  my  tradesmen's  word 
for  a  thousand  pomids;  my  gard^i  gate  opens  on  the  latch 
to  the  public  road,  by  day  and  night,  without  fear  of  any 
foot  entering  but  my  own,  and  my  girl-guests  may  wander 
by  road,  or  moorland,  or  through  every  bosky  dell  of  this 
wild  wood,  free  as  the  heather  bees  or  squirrels. 

What  effect,  on  the  character  of  such  a  population, 
will  be  produced  by  the  influx  of  that  of  the  suburbs  of 
our  manufacturing  towns,  there  is  evidence  enough,  if  the 
reader  cares  to  ascertain  the  &cts,  in  every  newspaper  on 
his  morning  table. 

5.  And  now  one  final  word  concerning  the  proposed 
beneficial  effect  on  the  minds  of  those  whom  you  send  to 
corrupt  us, 

I  have  said  I  take  no  selfish  interest  in  this  resistance 
to  the  railroad.  But  I  do  take  an  unselfish  one.  It  is 
precisely  because  I  passionately  wish  to  improve  the  minds 
of  the  populace,  and  because  I  am  spending  my  OMm  mind, 
strength,  and  fortune,  wholly  on  that  object,  that  I  don't 
want  to  let  them  see  Helvellyn  while  they  are  drunk.  I 
suppose  few  men  now  living  have  so  earnestly  felt — ^none 
certainly  have  so  earnestly  declared — ^that  the  beauty  of 
nature  is  the  blessedest  and  most  necessary  of  lessons  for 
men ;  and  that  all  other  efforts  in  education  are  futile  till 
you  have  taught  your  people  to  love  fields,  birds,  and 
flowers.  Come  th^i,  my  benevolent  fri^ids,  join  with  me 
in  that  teaching.  I  have  been  at  it  all  my  life,  and  without 
pride  do  solenmly  assure  you  that  I  know  how  it  is  to  be 
managed.  I  cannot  indeed  tell  you,  in  this  short  prefoce, 
how,  completely,  to  fulfil  so  glorious  a  task.  But  I  can 
tell  you  clearly,  instantly,  and  emphatically,  in  what  temper 
you  must  set  about  it.  Here  are  you,  a  Christian,  a 
gentleman,  and  a  trained  scholar;  there  is  your  subject  of 
education — a  Godless  clown,  in  helpless  ignorance.  You 
can  present  no  more  blessed  offering  to  Gkxl  than  that 
human  creature,  raised  into  faith,  gendeness,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  works  of  his  Lord.    But  observe   this — you 
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must  not  hope  to  make  so  noble  an  offering  to  GUxl  of 
that  ^irhieh  doth  cost  you  nothmg !  ^  You  must  be  resolved 
to  labour,  and  to  lose,  yourself,  before  you  can  rescue  this 
overlaboured  lost  sheep,  and  offer  it  alive  to  its  Master. 
K  then,  my  benevolent  friend,  you  are  prepared  to  take 
OUT  your  two  pence,  and  to  give  them  to  tiie  hosts  here 
in  Cumberland,  saying — '^  Take  care  of  him,  and  whatsoever 
thou  spendest  more,  I  will  repay  thee  when  I  come  to 
Cumberland  myself,"*  on  these  terms — oh  my  benevolent 
friends,  I  am  with  you,  hand  and  glove,  in  every  effort  you 
wish  to  make  for  the  enlightenment  of  poor  men's  eyes. 
But  if  your  motive  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  put  two  pence 
into  your  own  purse,  stolen  between  the  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho  of  Keswick  and  Ambleside,  out  of  the  poor  drunken 
traveller's  pocket; — ^if  your  real  object,  in  your  charitable 
offering,  is,  not  even  to  lend  unto  the  Lord  by  giving  to 
the  poor,  but  to  lend  unto  the  Lord  by  making  a  divi- 
dend out  of  the  poor ; — ^then,  my  pious  friends,  enthusiastic 
Ananias,  pitiful  Judas,  and  sanctified  Korah,  I  will  do  my 
best,  in  GUkI's  name,  to  stay  yoxxr  hands,  and  stop  your 
tongues. 

Brantwood,  St9md  Jwne,  1876. 

^  [2  Samuel  zxiv.  24.    For  the  followioff  Bible  references,  see  Matthew  zyiiL 
12,  13 ;  Lake  z.  36 ;  uid  Proverbs  xix.  17.] 
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THE    THREE    COLOURS    OF 
PRE-RAPHAELITISM 

(1878) 


[Bibliographicai  Nate, — ^lliese  two  papers  appeared  as  follows : — 

(1)  Nineteenih  Centwry,  November  1878,  vol.  iv.  pp.  925-ddl. 

(2)  Nineteenth  Century,  December  1878,  ibid.,  pp.  1072-1082. 

They  were  reprinted  in  On  the  Old  Bead,  §§  226-252 ;  voL  i.  ^  310- 
346,  in  ed.  1  (1885) ;  vol.  i.  pp.  314-351,  in  ed.  2  (1899). 

The  sections  are  now  renumbered.  In  §  15,  line  4,  '^evil"  was  mis- 
printed "real"  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  both  editions  o£  On  the  Old 
Bead;  line  5,  the  inverted  commas  have  been  transferred  from  '^ sarco- 
phagus kind"  to  ^^this  kind,"  the  words  in  brackets  being  Raskin's  added 
explanation  of  those  quoted  from  Modem  Painten,  In  a  reference  note 
at  the  end,  '^Lectures  an  Art"  was  misprinted  *' Lecture  an  Art"  in  On  the 
Old  Bead.] 
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PRE^RAPHAELITISM 

(1878) 

I 

1,  I  WAS  lately  staying  in  a  country  house,*  in  which,  oppo- 
site each  other  at  the  sides  of  the  drawing-room  window, 
were  two  pictures,  belonging  to  what  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury must  be  called  old  times,  namely  Rossetti's  '*  Annun- 
ciation,'* and  Millais'  "  Blind  Girl " ; "  while,  at  the  comer  of 
the  chimney-piece  in  the  same  room,  there  was  a  little 
drawing  of  a  Marriage-dance,  by  Edward  Bume-Jones. 
And  in  my  bedroom,  at  one  side  of  my  bed,  there  was  a 
photograph  of  the  tomb  of  Ilaria  di  Caretto  at  Lucca,  and 
on  the  other,  an  engraving,  in  long  since  superannuated 
manner,  from  Raphael's  "Transfiguration."  Also  over  the 
looking-glass  in  my  bedroom,  there  was  this  large  illumi- 
nated text,  fairly  well  written,  but  with  more  vermilion  in 
it  than  was  needful:  "Lord,  teach  us  to  pray." 

And  for  many  reasons  I  would  fain  endeavour  to  tell 
my  Oxford  pupils  some  tsLcts  which  seem  to  me  worth 
memory  about  these  Wi  works  of  art;  which,  if  they  will 
Teflect  upon,  being,  in  the  present  state  of  my  health,  the 
best  I  can  do  for  them  in  the  way  of  autumn  lecturing,  it 
will  be  kind  to  me.    And  as  I  cannot  speak  what  I  would 

^  [That  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Graham,  then  itt  Dnnira,  Perthshii^  Ruskiu 
wae  there  in  Sepftember  1878:  see  Vol.  XXXIIL  p.  zxi.  Mr.  Graham's  picturee 
were  dispersed  in  1886,  and  Rossetti's  '' Annanciaticni "  ^Ecce  Andlla  Domini"} 
— Mdnted  1848-1850,  relswhii  mi  1863  and  187»— was  hoii|^  lor  the  National 
GallMT  (No.  1210).] 

<  [Per  otiwr  nkmmtm  to  this  pieture,  eeJObited  ai  the  Rejral  Academy  in 
1866^  see  VoL  XIV.  pp.  114  n.,  329.    A  reproduction  of  the  picture  (now  m  th* 
Bimdnf^iam  Gallerj)  is  giren  at  roL  L  p.  306  of  the  Xf/Sr  </  jfeieit  hjr  his  sou.] 
XXXIV.  147  K 
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say,  and  believe  my  pupik  are  more  likely  to  read  it  if 
printed  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  than  in  a  separate  pam- 
phlet, I  have  asked,  and  obtained  of  the  editor,  space  in 
columns  which  ought,  nevertheless,  I  think,  usually  to  be 
occupied  with  sterner  subjects,  as  the  Fates  are  now  driving 
the  nineteenth  century  on  its  missionary  path. 

2.  The  first  picture  I  named,  Rossetti's  '<  Annunciation,*" 
waS;  I  believe,  among  the  earliest  that  drew  some  public 
attention  to  the  so-called  ''Pre-Raphaelite"  school  The 
one  opposite  to  it, — Millais'  ''Blind  Girl,"  is  among  those 
chiefly  characteristic  of  that  school  in  its  determined  manner. 
And  the  third,  though  small  and  unimportant,  is  no  less 
characteristic,  in  its  essential  qualities,  of  the  mind  of  the 
greatest  master  whom  that  school  has  yet  produced.^ 

I  believe  most  readers  will  start  at  the  application  of 
the  term  "master"  to  any  English  painter.  For  the  hope 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  more  and  more  distinctly  every 
day,  to  teach  all  men  how  to  live  without  mastership'  either 
in  art  or  morals  (primarily,  of  course,  substituting  for  the 
words  of  Christ,  "  Ye  say  well,  for  so  I  am,"  * — ^the  probable 
emendation,  "Ye  say  ill,  for  so  I  am  not");  and  to  limit 
the  idea  of  magistracy  altogether,  no  less  than  the  functions 
of  the  magistrate,  to  the  suppression  of  disturbance  in  the 
manufacturing  districts. 

Nor  would  I  myself  use  the  word  "Master"  in  any 
but  the  most  qualified  sense,  of  any  "modem  painter"; 
scarcely  even  of  Turner,  and  not  at  aU,  except  for  con- 
venience and  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  of  any  workman  of 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  school,  as  yet.  In  such  courtesy,  only, 
let  the  masterless  reader  permit  it  me. 

8.  I  must  endeavour  first  to  give,  as  well  as  I  can  by 
description,  some  general  notion  of  the  subjects  and  treat- 
ment of  the  three  pictures. 

^  [For  a  fimilar  ettimata  of  Borno^onM,  wa  F9r9  dmjif&rmf  Lattar  79  (Vol.  XXIX. 
p.  160).  and  AH  qf  England  (Vol.  XXXIII.  pp.  296  #09.).] 

*  [Compara  tiia  lattar  to  tha  Darby  School  of  Art,  baW,  p.  511 ;  and  VoL  XIX. 
p.  129.J 

'  [John  xUL  13.] 
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Rossetti's  ^^  Annundation ''  differs  from  every  previous 
conceptioii  of  the  scene  known  to  me,  in  representing  the 
angel  as  waking  the  Virgin  from  sleep  to  give  her  his 
message.  The  Messenger  himself  also  differs  from  angels 
as  they  are  conmumly  represented,  in  not  depending,  for 
reeogmtion  of  his  supernatural  character,  on  the  insertion 
of  bird's  wings  at  his  shoulders.  If  we  are  to  know  him 
for  an  angel  at  all,  it  must  be  by  his  face,  which  is  that 
simply  of  youthful,  but  grave,  manhood.  He  is  neither 
transparent  in  body,  luminous  in  presence,  nor  aurifoous  in 
apparel; — ^wears  a  jdbun,  long,  white  robe, — casts  a  natural 
and  undiminished  shadow, — and,  althou^  there  are  flames 
beneath  his  feet,  which  upbear  him,  so  that  he  does  not 
touch  the  earth,  these  are  unseen  by  the  Virgin. 

She  herself  is  an  English,  not  a  Jewish  girl,  of  about 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  of  such  pale  and  thoughtful  beauty 
as  Roasetti  could  best  imagine  for  her;  concerning  which 
effi:>rt,  and  its  degree  of  success,  we  will  inquire  farther 
presently.^ 

She  has  risen  half  up,  not  started  up,  in  being  awakened ; 
and  is  not  looking  at  the  angel,  but  only  thinking,  it  seems, 
with  eyes  cast  down,  as  if  supposing  herself  in  a  strange 
dream.  The  morning  light  fiUs  the  room,  and  shows  at 
the  foot  of  her  little  pallet-bed,  her  embroidery  work,  left 
off  the  evening  before, — an  upright  lily. 

UfNight,  and  very  accurately  upright,  as  also  the  edges 
of  the  piece  of  cloth  in  its  frame, — as  also  the  gliding  form 
of  the  angel, — as  also,  in  severe  fore-shortening,  that  of  the 
Virgin  herself.  It  has  been  studied,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
studied  at  all,  frt>m  a  very  thin  model;  and  the  disturbed 
coverlid  is  thrown  into  confused  angular  folds,  which  admit 
no  suggestion  whatever  of  ordinary  girlish  grace.  So  that, 
to  any  spectator  little  inclined  towards  the  praise  of  barren 
^' upri^tnesse,''  and  accustomed  on  the  contrary  to  expect 
radiance  in  archangels,   and  grace   in  Madonnas,  the  first 

>  [Sec  below,  §§  6,  9.] 
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effect  of  the  design  must  be  extremely  displeasing,  and  the 
first  is  pwhaps,  with  most  art-^amateurs  of  modem  days, 
likely  to  be  the  last. 

4.  The  backgromid  of  the  second  picture  (Millais'  **  Blind 
Girr'X  is  an  open  English  common,  skirted  by  the  tidy 
houses  of  a  well-^to-do  village  in  the  cod^ney  rural  districts. 
I  have  no  doubt  the  scene  is  a  real  one  within  some  twenty 
miles  from  London,  and  painted  mostly  on  the  spot.  The 
houses  are  entirely  uninteresting,  but  decent,  trim,  as  human 
dwellings  should  be,  and  on  the  whole  inoffensive^iiot 
"cottages,"  mind  you,  in  any  sense,  but  respectable  brick- 
walled  and  slated  constructions,  old-fashioned  in  the  sense 
of  "old"  at,  suppose,  Bromley  or  Sevenoaks,^  and  with  a 
pretty  little  church  belonging  to  them,  its  window  traceries 
freshly  whitewashed  by  order  of  the  careful  warden. 

The  common  is  a  fairly  spacious  bit  of  ragged  pasture, 
with  a  couple  of  donkejrs  feeding  on  it,  and  a  cow  or  two, 
and  at  the  side  of  the  public  road  passing  over  it,  the  blind 
girl  has  sat  down  to  rest  awhile.  She  is  a  simple  b^^r, 
not  a  poetical  or  vicious  one; — ^being  peripatetic  with 
musical  instrument,  she  will,  I  suppose,  come  und»  the 
general  term  of  tramp;  a  giii  of  dghteen  or  twenty, 
extremely  plain-featured,  but  healthy,  and  just  now  resting, 
as  any  one  of  us  would  rest,  not  because  she  is  much 
tired,  but  because  the  sun  has  but  this  moment  come  out 
after  a  shower,  and  the  smell  of  the  grass  is  pleasant. 

The  shower  has  been  heavy,  and  is  so  still  in  the 
distance,  where  an  intensely  bright  double  rainbow  is  re- 
lieved against  the  d^wrting  thunder-^cloud.  The  freshly 
wet  grass  is  all  radiant  through  and  tiirougfa  with  the  new 
sunshine;  full  noon  at  its  purest,  the  very  donkeys  bathed 
in  the  raindew,  and  prismatic  with  it  under  their  rough 
breasts  as  they  graze ;  the  weeds  at  the  girPs  side  as  bright 
as  a  Byzantine  enamel,  and  inlaid  with  blue  veronica;  her 

^  [The  pictare  was  actunlly  painted  at  Winchelaea  (see  catalogue  of  the  Graham 
aale,  p.  14,  and  Life  qf  MiOais,  vol  i.  p.  298).  The  church  is  the  old  Priory  church 
of  leklesham.] 
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upturned  &oe  all  aglow  with  the  light  that  seeks  its  way 
through  her  wet  eyelashes  (wet  only  with  the  rain).  Very 
quiet  she  is, — so  quiet  that  a  radiant  butterfly  has  settled 
on  her  shoulder,  and  basks  there  in  the  wmnn  sun.  Against 
her  knee,  on  whieh  her  poor  instrument  of  musical  bq^gary 
rests  (harmonium),  leans  another  child,  half  her  age — her 
guide; — ^indifierent,  this  one,  either  to  sun  or  rain,  only  a 
little  tired  ci  waiting.  No  more  than  a  half  profile  of  her 
fkce  is  seen;  and  that  is  quite  expressionless,  and  not  the 
least  pretty. 

6.  Both  of  these  [Mctures  are  cnl-paintings.  The  third, 
Mr.  Bume-Jones'  ''  Bridal,''  is  a  small  water-coloiu*  drawing, 
scarcely  more  than  a  sketch;  but  fuU  and  deep  in  such 
colour  as  it  admits.  Any  carefid  readers  of  my  recent 
lectures  at  Oxford  know  that  I  entirely  ignore  the  dijflference 
of  material  between  oil  and  water  as  diluents  of  colour,^ 
when  I  am  examining  any  grave  art  question :  uot  shall  I 
hereafter,  throughout  this  paper,  take  notice  of  it  Nor  do 
I  think  it  needful  to  ask  the  pardon  of  any  ci  the  three 
artists  for  confining  the  reader's  attention  at  present  to  com- 
paratively minor  and  elementary  examples  of  their  works. 
If  I  can  succeed  in  explaining  the  principles  involved  in 
tiiem,  tiieir  application  by  the  reader  will  be  easily  extended 
to  the  enjoyment  of  better  examples. 

This  drawing  of  Mr.  Jones's,*  however,  is  far  less  repre- 
sentative ci  his  scale  of  power  than  either  of  the  two  pieces 
already  described,  which  have  both  cost  their  artists  much 
care  and  time;  while  this  little  water-colour  has  been  per- 
haps done  in  the  course  of  a  summer  afternoon.  It  is 
only  about  seven  inches  by  nine :  the  figures  of  the  average 
size  of  Angelico's  on  any  altar  predeUa;  and  the  heads,  of 

^  [See  on  this  point  the  (hdbrd  Leeturei  on  AH,  §  128  (Vol  XX.  p.  119}.] 
'  [The  drmwiniCiWliieli  Raskin  doscribes  from  memory  and  not  qoite  accurately, 
is  ''The  King*t  Weddinf "  (No.  14  in  the  Bume-Jonet  Exhibition  at  the  New 
Gallery,  1898).  It  ia  in  water-eolour  on  vellnm  (12|  x  10^  in.)^  and  is  thns  described 
in  the  Catalogne :  "  On  the  r%ht  King  Ren^  and  his  bnde,  seated  under  a  canopy ; 
Wore  them  danee  six  maidens  dreend  in  bine;  on  the  left,  a  statoe  of  CujMd 
nnder  a  canopy;  in  the  background  behind  a  wall  are  girb  playing  instruments 
of  musie.    Pointed  in  ISTa"] 
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those  on  an  average  Corinthian  or  Syracusan  coin.  The 
bride  and  bridegroom  sit  on  a  slightly  raised  throne  at  the 
side  of  the  picture,  the  bride  nearest  us ;  her  head  seen  in 
profile,  a  little  bowed.  Before  them,  the  three  bridesmaids 
and  their  groomsmen  dance  in  circle,  holding  each  other's 
hands,  barefooted,^  and  dressed  in  long  dark  blue  robes. 
Their  figures  are  scarcely  detached  from  the  dark  back- 
ground, which  is  a  wilful  mingling  of  shadow  and  light,  as 
the  artist  chose  to  put  them,  representing,  as  fietr  as  I 
remember,  nothing  in  particular.  The  deep  tone  of  the 
picture  leaves  several  cf  the  faces  in  obscinity,  and  none 
are  drawn  with  much  care^  not  even  the  bride's;  but  with 
enough  to  show  that  her  features  are  at  least  as  beautiful 
as  those  of  an  ordinary  Greek  goddess,  while  the  depth 
of  the  distant  background  throws  out  her  pale  head  in 
an  almost  lunar,  yet  unexaggerated,  light;  and  the  white 
and  blue  flowers  of  her  narrow  coronal,  thou^  merely 
white  and  blue,  shine,  one  knows  not  how,  like  gems. 
Her  bridegroom  stoops  forward  a  little  to  look  at  her, 
so  that  we  see  his  front  fSetce,  and  can  see  also  that  he 
loves  her. 

6.  Such  being  the  respective  efibrt  and  design  of  the 
three  pictures,  although  I  put  by,  for  the  moment,  any 
question  of  their  mechanical  skill  or  manner,  it  must  yet,  I 
believe,  be  felt  by  the  reader  that,  as  works  of  young  men, 
they  ccmtained,  and  even  naUed  to  the  Academy  gates,  a 
kind  of  Lutheran  challenge  to  the  then  accepted  teachers  in 
all  European  schools  of  Art :  perhaps  a  little  too  shrill  and 
petulant  in  the  tone  of  it,  but  yet  curiously  rescdute  and 

^  [This  was  inaccurate,  as  Ruskin  (band  when  Mrs.  J.  F.  Honier  (Mist  Frances 
Graham^  the  ^'Frande"  of  Ruskin's  and  Burne^ones's  fiuniliar  lettera)  sent  him 
the  drawing  for  farther  inspection : — 

''  Please  don't  he  vexed/'  wrote  Raskin  (Bnntwood,  NoTember  2,  1878), 
''that  I  rememhered  that  oictare  inaccaratelr,  and  said  the  bridesmaids 
were  barefoot  I  spent  a  whole  afternoon  in  Edinbnivh  Cuiongate  watch« 
ing  barefoot  little  dances  there,  after  their  manner,  and  so  conlmd  myself, 
I  safMDOse.  I'm  not  sore  that  the  lecture  mightn't  be  as  sweet  if  it  were 
so.  ftut  I  see,  for  Francie  has  lent  it  me,  that  if  s  a  stately  thing  after 
all.  Ill  put  it  right  in  the  next  Fteper." 
The  correction  was  not,  howeyer,  made  in  the  next  P^per.] 
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steady  in  its  triple  Fraternity,  as  of  William  of  Bttrglen 
with  his  Mdchthal  and  Stauffadier,  in  the  Grtttli  meadow,^ 
not  wholly  to  be  scorned  by  even  the  knightliest  powers 
of  the  Past 

We  have  indeed,  since  these  {Hctures  were  first  exhilMted, 
become  accustomed  to  many  forms  both  of  pleasing  and 
revolting  innovation :  but  consider,  in  those  early  times,  how 
the  pious  perscHis  who  had  always  been  accustomed  to  see 
their  Madonnas  dressed  in  scrupulously  folded  and  ex- 
quisitely falling  robes  of  blue,  with  edges  embroidered  in 
gcldf — ^to  find  them  also,  sitting  imder  arcades  of  exquisitest 
architecture  by  Bernini,* — and  reveroitly  to  observe  them 
receive  the  angel's  message  with  their  hands  folded  on  their 
breasts  in  the  most  graceful  positions,  and  the  missals  they 
had  been  previously  studying  laid  open  on  tlieir  knees,  (see 
my  own  outline  from  Angelico  of  the  ''AnciUa  Domini,** 
the  first  plate  of  the  fifth  volume  of  Modem  Painters  *) ; — 
consider,  I  repeat,  the  shock  to  the  feelings  of  all  these 
delicately  minded  persons,  on  being  asked  to  conceive  a 
Virgin  waking  from  her  sleep  on  a  pallet  bed,  in  a  {^n 
room,  startled  by  sudden  words  and  ghostly  pres^ice  which 
die  does  not  comprehend,  and  casting  in  har  mind  what 
manner  of  Salutation  this  should  be.^ 

7.  Again,  consider,  with  respect  to  the  second  picture, 
how  the  learned  possessors  of  works  of  established  rq>uta- 
tion  by  the  ancient  masters,  classically  catalogued  as  '*  land- 
scapes with  figures";  and  who  held  it  for  eternal,  artistic 
law  that  such  pictures  should  either  consist  of  a  rock,  with 
a  Spanish  chestnut  growing  out  of  the  side  of  it,  and  three 
banditti  in  helmets  and  big  feathers  on  the  top,  or  else 
of  a  Corinthian  temple,  built  beside  an  arm  of  the   sea, 

»  [See  VoL-JL  p.  161;  Vol.  VII.  p.  113;  VoL  XIII.  p.  511.  Ruftkin,  however, 
here  wnmghr  indades  WilBam  TeU,  of  BOrglen,  among  the  three  Confedemtet 
who  swore  tlie  funooi  oeth  ou  the  RQtli  ^r  GrQtli) :  they  were  Walter  Furst,  of 
Attinghaaeen  (Uri) ;  Arnold,  of  Melchthal  (Underwalden) ;  and  Werner  SUuffacher, 
of  Steinen  (Schwyi).] 

•  rCempare  ArMn$  FhrtnHna,  §  184  (Vol.  XXII.  p.  424).] 

*  mi  thk  edition,  the  firontitpieoe  to  Vol.  VII.] 
«  [Luke  L  29.] 
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with  the  Queen  of  Sheba  beneath,  preparing  for  embaika- 
tion  to  visit  Solomon," — ^the  whole  properly  toned  down 
xdth  amber  varnish; — imagine  the  fi^  consternation,  and 
final  wrath,  of  these  cognoscenti^  at  being  asked  to  con* 
template,  deliberately,  and  to  the  last  rent  of  her  ragged 
gown,  and  for  principal  object  in  a  finished  picture,  A 
vagrant  who  ought  at  once  to  have  be^i  s^it  to  the 
workhouse ;  and  some  really  green  grass  and  blue  flowers, 
as  they  actually  may  any  day  be  seen  <m  an  English 
common-side. 

And  finally,  let  us  imagine^  if  imagination  fail  us  not,  the 
fSar  more  wide  and  weighty  indignation  of  the  public,  accus* 
tomed  always  to  see  its  paintings  of  marriages  elaborated  in 
Christian  propriety  and  splendour;  with  a  bishop  officiat- 
ing, assisted  by  a  dean  and  an  archdeacon;  the  modesty 
of  the  bride  expressed  by  a  veil  of  the  most  expensive 
Valenciennes,  and  the  robes  of  the  bridesmaids  designed 
by  the  perfectest  of  Parisian  artists,  and  looped  up  with 
BtuiFed  robins  or  other  such  tender  rarities; — ^think  with 
what  sense  of  hithoto  unheard-of  impropriety,  the  ^tish 
public  must  have  received  a  picture  of  a  marriage,  in  which 
Uie  bride  was  only  crowned  with  flowers, — at  which  the 
bridesmaids  danced  barefoot,— and  in  which  nothing  was 
known,  or  even  conjecturable,  respecting  the  bridegroom, 
but  his  love! 

8.  Such  being  the  manifestly  opponent  and  agonistic 
temper  of  these  three  pictures  (and  admitting,  which  I  will 
crave  the  reader  to  do  for  the  nonce,  their  real  worth  and 
power  to  be  considerable),  it  surely  becomes  a  matter  of 
no  little  interest  to  see  what  spirit  it  is  that  they  have  in 
common,  which,  recognized  as  revolutionary  in  the  minds 
of  the  young  artists  themselves,  caused  them,  with  more 
or  less  of  firmness,  to  ccmstitute  themselves  into  a  society, 
partly  monastic,  partly  predicatory,  called  ••  Pte-Raphaelite  " : 

^  [Compnre  Roakiii's  descriptions  of  CUud«  sod  Sslvstor  Ross,  Vol.  IIL  pp.  41^ 
113,  186;  and  for  th«  ''amber  vamiBV  <^^i  P-  45  n.] 
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and  also  recognized  as  such,  with  indignation,  by  the  public, 
caused  the  youthfully  didactic  society  to  be  regarded  with 
various  degrees  of  conten^t,  passing  into  BUiget  (as  of 
ofiended  personal  dignity),  and  embittered  farther,  among 
certain  classes  of  persons,  even  into  a  kind  of  instinctive 
abhorrence. 

9.  I  bdieve  the  reader  will  discover,  on  reflection,  that 
there  is  really  only  one  quite  common  and  sympathetic 
impulse  shown  m  these  three  works,  otherwise  so  distinct 
in  aim  and  execution.  And  this  fraternal  link  he  will,  if 
careAil  in  reflection,  discover  to  be  an  effort  to  represent, 
so  fkr  as  in  these  youths  lay  either  the  choice  or  the 
power,  things  as  they  are  or  were,  or  may  be,  instead  of, 
according  to  the  practice  of  thdr  instructcxs  and  the  wishes 
of  their  public,  things  as  they  are  not^  never  were,  and 
never  can  be:  this  ^ort  being  founded  deeply  on  a  con* 
vktioQ  that  it  is  at  first  better,  and  finally  more  {^easing, 
for  human  minds  to  contemplate  things  as  they  are,  than 
as  they  are  not.^ 

Thus,  Mr.  Rossetti,  in  this  and  subsequent  works  of 
the  kind,  lliought  it  better  for  himself  and  his  public  to 
make  some  effort  towards  a  real  notion  of  what  actually 
did  happen  in  the  carpenter's  cottage  at  Nazareth,  giving 
rise  to  the  subsequent  traditions  delivered  in  the  Gospels^ 
than  merdy  to  produce  a  variety  in  the  pattern  ct  Virgin, 
pattern  of  Virgin's  gown,  and  pattern  of  Virgin's  house, 
which  had  been  set  by  the  jewdlers  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Similarly,  Mr.  MiUais,  in  this  and  other  worics  of  the 
kind,  thought  it  desirable  rather  to  paint  such  grass  and 
foliage  as  he  saw  in  Kent,  Surrey,  and  othar  solidly  accessible 
English  counties^  than  to  imitate  even  the  most  Elysian 
fields  enamdled  by  Claude,  or  the  gloomiest  branches  of 
Hades  forest  rent  by  Salvator:  and  yet  mwe,  to  manifest 

^  [ComiMre   the  timUjur  definitioiifl  of  Pre-Raphmelitism   noted   at   p.   280   of 

VoLxxira.] 
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his  own  strong  personal  feeling  that  tiie  humanity,  no  less 
than  the  herbage,  near  us  and  around,  was  that  which 
it  was  the  painter's  duty  first  to  portray;  and  that,  if 
Wordsworth  were  indeed  right  in  feeling  that  the  meanest 
flower  that  blows  can  give, — much  more,  for  any  kindly 
heart  it  should  be  true  that  the  meanest  tramp  that 
walks  can  give — ''thou^ts  that  do  <rft«i  lie  too  deep  for 
tears."  ^ 

10.  And  if  at  first — or  even  always  to  careless  sight — 
the  third  of  tiiese  pictures  seem  opposite  to  the  two  others 
in  the  very  point  of  choice,  between  what  is  and  what  is 
not ;  ins<Hnuch  that  while  they  with  all  tiieir  strength  avouch 
realities,  thu  with  simplest  confessimi  dwells  upon  a  dream, 
-^yet  in  this  very  separaticxi  from  tliem  it  sums  their  power 
and  seals  their  brotherhood;  reaching  beyond  them  to  the 
more  perfect  truth  of  things,  not  only  that  once  were, — 
not  cmly  that  now  are, — ^but  which  are  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  evar;' — ^the  love  by  whose  ordidning  the 
world  itself,  and  all  that  dwell  therein,  live,  and  move,  and 
have  their  being;  by  which  the  Morning  stars  rgoice  in 
their  courses — in  which  the  virgins  of  deathless  Israel  rejoice 
in  the  dance — and  in  whose  constancy  the  Giver  of  li^t 
to  stars,  and  love  to  men.  Himself  is  glad  in  the  creatures 
of  His  hand, — day  by  new  day  proclaiming  to  His  Church 
of  all  tiie  ages,  '<As  the  brid^proom  rgcnceth  over  the 
bride,  so  shall  thy  Lord  rejoice  ovar  thee." 

Such,  the  reader  will  find,  if  he  cares  to  leam  it,  is 
indeed  the  purport  and  effort  of  these  three  designs— so 
far  as,  by  youthful  hands  and  in  a  time  of  tiouUe  and 
rebuke,  such  effort  could  be  brought  to  good  end.  Of  their 
visible  weaknesses,  witii  the  best  justice  I  may,— -of  tiieir 
veritable  merits  with  the  best  insight  I  may,  and  of  the 
ffurther  history  of  the  school  which  these  masters  founded, 
I  hope  to  be  permitted  to  speak  more  under  the  branches 

1  \0d€  Ml  InHmaHom  ^  InunartaHi^,  ttonn  11.] 

*  [For  the  Bible  refbrenoes  in  §  10.  see  Hebrews  xiU.  8 ;  Pinlms  xziT.  1 ;  Acts 
xvii.  28 ;  Job  xxxviii.  7 ;  Jeremiah  xxxi.  13 ;  Isaiah  Ixii  5.] 
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that  do  not  ^rem^nber  their  green  felicity'*;^  adding  a 
corollary  or  two  respecting  tiie  other  pieces  of  art  above 
named*  as  having  taken  part  in  the  tenor  of  my  comitry 
horns  of  idleness* 


II 

11.  The  feeling  which,  in  the  foregoing  notes  on  the 
lectures  that  entertained  my  vacation,  I  endeavoured  to 
illustrate  as  dominant  over  early  Pre-Raphaelite  wch^,  is 
very  far  from  being  new  in  the  world.  Demonstrations  in 
support  of  fact  against  fancy  have  been  periodical  motives 
of  earthquake  and  heartquake,  under  the  two  rigidly  in- 
cumbent burdens  of  drifted  tradition,  which,  throughout 
the  history  of  humanity,  during  phases  of  languid  thought, 
cover  the  vaults  of  searching  &e  that  must  at  last  try 
every  man's  work,  what  it  is.' 

But  the  movement  under  present  question  derived  un- 
usual force,  and  in  some  directions  a  morbid  and  mischievous 
force,  from  the  vulgarly  called  t  .'^  scientific '^  modes  of 
investigation  which  had  destroyed  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  it  appealed  to,  all  possibility,  or  even  conception,  of 
reverence  for  anything,  past,  present,  m  future,  invisible  to 
the  eyes  of  a  mob,  and  inexpressible  by  popular  vociferation. 
It  was  indeed,  and  had  long  been,  too  true,  as  the  wisest 

^  Maj  I  in  the  meantiine  recommend  any  reader  interested  in  theie 
matters  to  obtain  for  himaelf  such  photographic  representation  as  may  be 
easily  acquirable  of  the  tomb  of  Ilaria  ?  >  It  is  in  the  north  transept  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Lucca;  and  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  work  existing  by 
the  master  who  wrought  it^ — Jaoopo  della  Querela. 

t  ''Vulgarly";  the  use  of  the  word  ''scienUa,"  as  if  it  diflered  from 
*'  knowledge/'  being  a  modem  barbarism ;  enhanced  usually  bT  the  assnmp. 
lion  that  the  knowledge  of  the  difference  between  acids  and  alkalies  is  a 
more  respectable  one  than  that  of  the  difference  between  vice  and  virtue. 

^  [For  another  quotation  from  this  song  by  Keats  (''  In  a  drear^nightad  Deoem- 
hn"),  me  SiemmUt  if  EngiUh  Pr^mdy,  %  29  (VoL  XXXL  p.  363).] 

Corinthians  iiL  13 :  ''The  ire  thiul  try  «v«y  man's  work  of  what  sort 
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s  [Bee  put 


PUte  3  in  VoL  IV.  (p.  122).] 
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of  us  felt,  that  the  m3nrt;ery  of  the  domain  between  things 
that  are  universdly  visible,  and  are  only  occasionally  so  to 
some  persons, — ^no  less  than  the  myths  or  words  in  which 
those  who  had  entered  that  kingdom  related  what  they 
had  seen,  had  become,  the  one  miinviting,  imd  the  other 
useless,  to  men  dealing  with  the  immediate  business  of  our 
day;  so  that  the  historian  of  the  last  of  European  kings 
might  most  reasonably  mourn  that 

''the  Berlin  Galleries,  which  are  made  up^  like  other  galleries,  of  goat* 
footed  Pan,  Europa's  Bull,  Romulus's  She-wolf,  and  the  Coreggiositj  of 
Coreggio,  contain,  for  instance,  no  portrait  ot  PriedHch  the  Great;  no 
likeaeH  at  all,  or  next  to  none  at  aU»  of  the  noble  w&tics  of  hoiiMn 
realities,  or  of  any  part  of  them,  who  have  sprung  not  from  the  idle  brains 
of  dreaming  dilettantii  but  from  the  Head  of  God  Almighty,  to  make  this 
poor  authentic  earth  a  little  memorable  for  hs,  and  to  do  a  little  work 
that  may  be  eternal  there."  ^ 

12.  But  we  must  surely,  in  fairness  to  modernism,  re- 
member that  although  no  portraits  of  great  Frederick,  of 
a  trustworthy  character,  may  be  found  at  Berlin,  portraits 
of  the  English  squire,  be  he  great  or  small,  may  usually 
be  seen  at  his  coimtry  house.  And  Edinbui^h,  as  I  lately 
saw, — if  she  boasts  of  no  Venetian  perfectness  of  art  in 
the  portraiture  of  her  Bruce  or  James,  her  Douglas  or 
Knox,  at  Holjrrood,*  has  at  least  a  charming  portrait  of  a 
Scottish  beauty  in  the  Attic  Institution,*  whose  majesty, 
together  with  that  of  the  more  extensive  glass  roofs  of  the 
railway  station,  and  the  tall  chimney  of  the  gasworks,  in- 
flates the  Caledonian  mind,  contemplative  around  the  spot 
where  the  last  of  its  minstrels  appears  to  be  awaiting  eternal 
extinction  under  his  special  extinguisher;^ — and  pronoimcing 
of  all  its  works  and  ways  that  they  are  very  good.' 

^  [Carlyle's  Friedriek,  Book  iv.  ch.  vi. :  quoted  also  in  Lectures  on  Art,  §  116 
(Vd.  XX.  D.  106),  and  referred  to  in  ^rf  ^  England,  §  196  (Vol  XXXIIL  p.  396).] 

*  [The  historical  portraits  in  the  Palace  of  Holyrood  are  in  the  cate  of  the  kings 
of  Scotland  by  a  Fleming,  named  James  de  Witt^  who  was  commissioned  to  paint 
the  pictures  in  1684.  For  the  spurious  portrait  of  Knox  there,  see  Carlvle's  Portraite 
qfJokn  JTfMjr  (Index  volume,  p.  120  in  Hie  eheap  uniform  edition  of  his  works).] 

*  [The  ''charming  portrait  of  a  Scottish  beautj"  is,  no  douht,  Gainsborough's 
''Mrs.  Graham"  in  the  Scottish  National  GaUery :  see  Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  311.] 

*  [On  the  Scott  monument,  compare  VoL  I.  pp.  xxxriL,  247,  264.] 

*  [Genesis  L  31.] 
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And  are  ihere  not  also  sufficiently  redoubling  portnut9 
of  all  the  mouthpieces  of  ccmstituents  in  British  Parliament 
— as  their  vocal  powers  advance  them  into  that  worship- 
ful society — ^presented  to  the  people,  with  due  felicitation 
on  the  new  pipe  it  has  got  to  its  organ,  in  the  lUustrated 
or  other  graphic  News?  Surely,  tharefore,  it  cannot  be 
p<Nrtraiture  of  merely  human  greatness  of  mind  that  we  are 
any  way  short  of;  but  another  mannw  of  greatness  alto^ 
gether?  And  may  we  not  regret  that  as  great  Frederick 
is  dead,  so  also  great  Pan  is  d^,^  and  only  the  goat-footed 
Pan,  or  rather  the  goat's  feet  of  him  without  the  Fan,  left 
for  portraiture? 

18.  I  chanced  to  walk,  to-day,  9th  of  November,  through 
the  gallery  of  the  Liverpool  Museum,  in  which  the  good 
aeeal  and  sense  of  Mr.  Gatty  have  already,  in  beautiful 
order,  arranged  the  £g3rptian  antiquities,  but  have  not  yet 
prevailed  far  aiough  to  group,  in  like  manner,  the  scattered 
Bjrsantine  and  Italian  ivories  above.  Out  of  which  c<dlec- 
tion,  every  way  valuable,  two  primarily  important  pieces, 
it  seems  to  me,  may  be  recommended  for  accurate  juxta- 
position, Ininging  then  for  us  into  briefest  ccNoapass  an 
extensive  story  of  the  Arts  of  Mankind.' 

The  first  is  an  image  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  carved 
in  the  eleventh  century;  being  then  conceived  by  the 
image-maker  as  decently  covered  by  his  raiment  of  camel's 
hair ;  bearii^  a  gentle  a^^ct,  because  the  herald  of  a  gentle 
Lord ;  and  pointing  to  his  quite  legibly  writt^i  message 
concerning  the  Lamb  which  is  that  gentle  Lord's  heraldic 
symbol. 

The  other  carving  is  also  of  St.  Joha  the  Baptist, 
Italian  work  of  the  sixteaith  century.    He  is  represented 

^  [The  words  (wIboIi  ure  the  refrsin  in  Mn.  Broinilng't  poem  Tkt  Dead  An)  are 
given  by  Plutarch  (De  Oraeuhrum  Dtfeetu}  as  aimouuced  bj  a  Ayiog  voice  to  a 
sailor  "  about  the  Sslee  Echinades.*^ 

*  [See  now  the  fbUowiag  UloBtrated  Catalogue:  1490rp0ol  Fre$  JPuMto  Mumm. 
Catalogue  t^  MedUtval  and  Later  Antiifuitiee  centmned  in  the  Mojfer  Mueeum^  by 
Charles  T.  Gatty,  F.S.A.,  Curator:  liverpool,  1883.  The  first  ivory  is  No.  28  and 
Plate  VL  in  the  Catalogue^  p.  14  (where  Mr.  Gatty  quotes  Ruskin's  descriptiou} ; 
the  second  is  No.  70  (p.  25).  For  the  E^mtiaa  «itiquities  hi  the  same  collection^ 
see  Catalogue  ^  the  Mafer  OoUeetion^  Fart  1,,  by  the  same  author,  187S.] 
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thereby  as  bearing  no  aspect,  for  he  is  without  his  head ; — 
wearing  no  earners  hair,  for  he  is  without  his  raiment; — 
and  indicative  of  no  message,  for  he  has  none  to  bring. 

14.  Now  if  these  two  carvings  are  ever  put  in  due 
relative  position,  they  will  constitute  a  precise  and  parma- 
nent  art-lecture  to  the  museum* visitants  of  Liverpool-burg; 
exhibiting  to  them  instantly,  and  in  sum,  the  conditions 
of  the  change  in  the  aims  of  art  which,  banning  in 
the  thirteenth  century  under  Niccolo  Pisano,  consummated 
itself  three  hundred  years  afterwards  in  Raphael  and  his 
scholars.  Niccolo,  first  among  Italians,  thought  mainly  in 
carving  the  Crucifixion,  not  how  heavy  Christ's  head  was 
when  He  bowed  it; — ^but  how  heavy  His  body  was  when 
people  came  to  take  it  down.^  And  the  apotheosis  of  flesh, 
or,  in  modem  scientific  terms,  the  molecular  development 
of  flesh,  went  steadily  on,  until  at  last,  as  we  see  in  the 
instance  before  us,  it  became  really  of  small  consequence 
to  the  artists  of  the  Renaissance  incarnadine,  whether  a 
man  had  his  head  on  or  not»  so  only  that  his  legs  were 
handsome:  and  the  decapitation,  whethar  of  St  John  or 
St  Cecilia ;  the  massacre  of  any  quantity  of  Innocents ;  the 
flaying,  whether  of  Marsyas  or  St  Bartholomew,  and  the 
deaths,  it  might  be  of  Laocoon  by  his  vipers,  it  might  be 
of  Adonis  by  his  pig,  or  it  might  be  of  Christ  by  His 
people,  became,  one  and  all,  simply  subjects  for  analysis  of 
muscular  mortification;  and  the  vast  body  of  artists  accu- 
ratefy,  therefore,  little  more  than  a  chirurgically  useless  sect 
of  medical  students. 

Of  course  there  were  many  reactionary  tendencies  amcnig 
the  men  who  had  been  trained  in  the  pure  Tuscan  schools, 
which  partly  concealed,  or  adorned,  the  materialism  of  their 
advance;  and  Raphael  himself,  after  profoundly  studying 
the  arabesques  of  Pompeii  and  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars, 
beguiled  the  tedium,  and  illustrated  the  spirituality  of  the 
converse  of  Moses  and  Elias  with  Christ  concerning  His 

1  [See  The  SektfoU  iff  AH  in  Ftoreikoe^  §g  50  •eq.  (VoL  XXIII.  pp.  225  m).  aud 
Plate  XVm.).] 
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decease  ifidiich  He  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalein,^  by 
placing  them,  above  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  in  the 
attitudes  of  two  humming-birds  on  the  top  of  a  honey- 
suckle.' 

15.  But  the  best  of  these  ornamental  arrangements  were 
insufficient  to  sustain  the  vivacity,  while  they  conclusivdy 
undermined  the  sincerity,  of  the  Christian  fEtith,  and  '^the 
evil  consequences  of  the  acceptance  of  this  kind''  (Roman 
Bath  and  Sarcofdiagus  kind)  of  religious  idealism  were 
instant  and  manifold:* — 

''So  far  as  it  was  received  and  trusted  in  by  thoughtful  persons,  it 
only  served  to  cliill  all  the  conceptions  of  sacred  history  which  tney  might 
otherwise  have  obtained.  Whatever  they  could  have  fancied  for  themselves 
about  the  wild,  strange,  infinitely  stem,  infinitely  tender,  infinitely  varied 
veracities  of  the  life  of  Christ,  was  blotted  out  by  the  vapid  fineries  of 
Raphael:  the  rough  Galilean  (Hlot,  the  orderly  custom,  receiver,  and  all  the 
questioning  wonder  and  fire  of  uneducated  apostleship,  were  obscured 
under  an  antique  mask  of  philosophical  faces  and  lonff  lobes.  The  feeble, 
subtle,  suffering,  ceaseless  energy  and  humiliation  of  St.  Paul  were  con- 
fused with  an  idea  of  a  meditative  Hercules  leaning  on  a  sweeping  sword ; 
and  the  mighty  presences  of  Moses  and  Ellas  were  softened  by  introduc- 
tions of  delicate  grace,  adopted  from  dancing  njnnphs  and  rising  Auroras. 

''Now  no  vigorously  minded  religious  person  could  possibly  receive 
pleasure  or  help  firom  such  art  as  this;  and  the  necessary  result  was  the 
instant  rejection  of  it  by  the  healthy  religion  of  the  world.  Raphael 
ministered,  with  applause,  to  the  impious  luxury  of  the  Vatican,  but  was 
trampled  under  fiwt  at  once  by  every  believing  and  advancing  Christiaii 
of  his  own  and  subsequent  times ;  and  thenceforward  pure  Christianibr  and 
*  high  art '  took  separate  roads,  and  fared  on,  as  best  they  might,  indepen- 
dently of  each  other. 

**  But  although  Calvin,  and  Knox,  and  Luther,  and  their  fiocks,  with  all 
the  hardest-headed  and  truest-hearted  faithful  left  in  Christendom,  thus 
spumed  away  the  spurious  art,  and  all  art  with  it  (not  without  harm  to 
diemselves,  such  as  a  man  must  needs  sustain  in  cutting  off*  a  decayed 
limb),  certain  conditions  of  weaker  Christianity  suffered  the  fidse  system 

^  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iii.  p.  55.^  I  proceed  in  my  old  words,  of  which 
I  cannot  better  the  substance,  though — ^with  all  deference  to  the  taste  of 
those  who  call  tliat  book  my  best — I  could,  the  expression. 

1  TLuke  ix.  31.] 

'  [Compare  what  Roskin  says  of  the  ''kickiDg  gracefulnesses "  ef  the  ^ctore 
in  Vol  v.  pp.  82-83  ». ;  see  for  a  more  appreciative  account  of  it,  VoL  XXIIL 
p.  254] 

'  £rhe  refinwiee  is  to  the  first  edition  (pt  iv.  eh.  iv.  §  17) :  see  now  VoL  V. 
pp.  82  #sy.] 
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te  retain  iafliioiioe  over  tbem;  wid  to  this  daj  the  clat  apd  taateloM 
poison  of  the  art  of  Raphael  infects  with  sleep  of  inOdelity  the  hearts  of 
millions  of  Christians.  It  is  the  first  cause  of  all  that  pre-eminent  dulnest 
which  chaiacterises  what  Protestants  call  sacred  art;  a  dulness  not  merely 
baneful  in  making  religion  distasteful  to  the  young,  but  in  sickening,  as 
we  have  seen,  all  vital  belief  of  religion  in  the  old.  A  dim  sense  of 
impossibility  attaches  itself  always  to  the  graceful  emptiness  of  the  repre- 
sentation ;  we  feel  instinctively  that  the  painted  Christ  and  painted  apostle 
are  not  beings  that  ever  did  or  could  exist;  and  this  &tal  sense  of  ftir 
fabulousness,  and  well-composed  impossibility,  steals  gradually  from  the 
picture  into  the  history,  until  we  find  ourselves  reading  St.  Mark  or  St. 
Luke  with  the  same  admiring,  but  uninterested^  incredulity,  with  which 
we  contemplate  Raphael." 

16.  Without  claiming,— nay,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
can  reach,  utterly  disclaiming — any  personal  influence  over, 
or  any  originality  of  suggestion  to,  the  men  who  founded 
our  presentiy  realistic  schools,^  I  may  yet  be  permitted  to 
point  out  the  S3mipathy  which  I  had  as  an  outstanding 
spectator  with  their  effort;  and  the  more  or  less  active 
fellowship  with  it,  which,  unrecognized,  I  had  held  fix>m 
the  beginning.  The  passage  I  have  just  quoted  (with  mimy 
others  enforcing  similar  truths)  is  in  the  third  volume  of 
Modem  Painters  ;^  but  if  the  reader  can  refer  to  the  close 
of  the  preface  to  the  second  edition*  of  the  first,  he  will 
find  this  very  principle  of  realism  asserted  for  the  ground- 
work of  all  I  had  to  teach  in  that  volume.'*  The  lesson 
so  far  pleased  the  public  of  that  day,  that  ever  since,  they 
have  refused  to  listen  to  any  corollaries  or  conclusions 
from  it,  assuring  me,  year  by  year,  continually,  that  the 
older  I  grew,  the  less  I  knew,  and  the  worse  I  wrote. 
Nevertheless,  that  first  volume  of  Modem  Painters  did  by 
no  means  contain  all  that  even  then  I  knew;  and  in  the 
third,  nominally  treating  of  ''  Many  Things,''  will  be  found 

*  The  tJnrd  edition  was  puhlisbed  in  1846,  while  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
School  was  still  in  swaddling  clothes. 

>rCo«ivaF»  Raskin's  Pre&ce  te  a  MiUab  Catalogue  in  1886:  Vol.  XIV. 
p.  485.    See  also  VoL  XIl.  pp.  zliU.  «9.] 

>  [Which  was  published  m  1866.1 

sfSee  now  Vol.  IIL  p.  52 ;  the  seeond  eiition  is  dated  1848,  Compare 
Vol.  XXXII.  p.  127.] 
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the  full  expression  of  what  I  knew  best;  namely,  that  all 
^things,'"  many  or  few,  which  we  ought  to  paint,  must  be 
first  distinguished  boldly  from  the  nothings  which  we  ought 
not;  and  that  a  fidthftil  realist,  before  he  could  question 
whether  his  art  was  representing  anything  truly,  had  first 
to  ask  wfaethar  it  meant  seriously  to  represent  anything 
at  alll' 

17.  And  sudi  definition  has  in  these  dajrs  become  more 
needful  than  erer  before,  in  this  solid,  or  spectral — ^which* 
ever  tiie  reader  pleases  to  consider  it — ^world  of  ours.  For 
uome  of  us,  who  have  no  percepti<m  but  of  solidity,  are 
agreed  to  consider  all  that  is  not  solid,  or  wdg^iably  liquid, 
nothing.  And  others  of  us,  who  have  also  perception  of 
the  spectral,  are  sometimes  too  much  inclined  to  call  what 
is  no  more  than  s<^,  or  weighably  liquid,  nothing.  But 
the  genaral  reader  may  be  at  least  assured  that  it  is  not 
at  all  possible  for  the  student  to  enter  into  useful  discus* 
sion  concerning  the  qualities  of  art  which  takes  on  itself  to 
represent  things  as  tiiey  are,  unless  he  include  in  its  sub- 
jects the  spectral,  no  less  than  the  substantial,  reality;  and 
understand  what  difference  must  be  between  the  powers  of 
veritable  representation,  for  the  men  whose  modds  are  of 
ponderable  flesh,  as  for  instance,  the  ''Sculptor's  Model,** 
lately  under  debate  in  Liverpo<^,' — and  tho^  men  whose 
models  pause  perhaps  only  for  an  instant — ^painted  on  the 
immeasurable  air, — ^forms  which  they  themselves  can  but 
discern  darkly,  and  remanber  uncertainly,  saying:  '^A 
vision  passed  before  me,  but  I  could  not  discern  the  form 
thereof."* 

18.  And  the  most  curious,  yet  the  most  common,  defi- 
ciency in  the  modem  ccmtemplative  mind,  is  its  inability  to 
comprehaid  that  these  phenomena  of  true  imagination  are 

>  rSee,  e.g.,  Vol.  V.  pp.  60,  61.] 

>  [A  Ufi»Ht^  studf  of  a  nitde  model  by  Ahna-Tadema ;  an  9m$jT  by  the  artist 
at  a  reconstruction  or  tbe  Eaqoiline  Venus  discovered  in  1874.  Tbe  lactare  was 
at  the  Acadenty  in  1878  (No.  255)>  and  wait  afterwards  to  lirerpool,  idiere  it 
was  tbe  subjeet  of  discussioD  iu  the  press,  on  the  score  of  its  nndity.] 

«  [Job  iT.  15,  16.] 
xxxiv.  L 
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yet  no  less  real,  and  often  more  vivid  than  [^enomena  of 
matter.  We  continually  hear  artists  Uamed  or  praised  for 
having  painted  this  or  that  (either  of  material  or  spectral 
kind),  without  the  slightest  implied  inquiry  whether  tiiey 
saw  this,  or  that.  Whereas  the  quite  primal  difference 
between  the  first  and  second  order  of  artists,  is  that  the 
first  is  indeed  painting  what  he  has  seen;  and  the  second 
only  what  he  would  like  to  see!  But  as  the  one  that  can 
paint  what  he  would  like,  has  therefore  the  power,  if  he 
chooses,  of  painting  more  or  less  what  also  his  public  likes,  he 
has  a  chance  of  being  received  with  sympaliietic  applause, 
on  all  hands,  while  the  first,  it  may  be,  meets  only  reproach 
for  not  having  painted  something  more  agreeable.  Thus 
Mr.  Millais,  going  out  at  Tunbridge  or  Sevenoaks,  sees  a 
blind  vagrant  led  by  an  ugly  child;  and  paints  that  hi^y 
objectionable  group,  as  they  appeared  to  hinou  But  your 
pliably  minded  painter  gives  you  a  beautiful  young  lady 
guiding  a  sightless  Belisarius^  (see  the  gift  by  one  of  our 
most  tasteful  modistes  to  our  National  Gallery),  and  the 
gratified  public  never  troubles  itself  to  ask  whether  these 
ethereal  mendicants  were  ever  indeed  apparent  in  this  world, 
or  any  other.  Much  more,  if,  in  deeper  vistas  of  his  imagi* 
nation,  some  presently  graphic  Zechariah  paint — (let  us  say) 
four  carpenters,'  the  public  will  most  likely  declare  that  he 
ou^t  to  have  painted  persons  in  a  higher  class  of  li£e, 
without  ever  inquiring  whether  the  Lord  had  shown  him 
four  carpenters  or  not.  And  the  worst  of  the  business  is 
that  the  public  impatience,  in  such  sort,  is  not  wholly 
unreasonable.  For  truly,  a  painter  who  has  eyes  can,  for 
the  most  part,  see  what  he  '' likes "*  with  them;  and  is,  by 
divine  law,  answerable  for  his  likiiig.  And,  even  at  this 
late  hour  of  the  day,  it  is  still  conceivable  that  such  of 
them  as  would  verily  prefer  to  see,  suppose,  instead  of  a 

^  [The  reference  is  to  No.  000,  bequeathed  in  1869  by  Mitt  Jane  Clarice,  court 
milliner  and  dressmaker,  of  170  R^ent  Street  The  picture  ia  by  John  Laurena 
D^kmana  (1811-1888X  and  ia  called  merely  ^^The  Blind  Beggar."  Buakin  connecta 
with  it  the  lecend  of  the  beggary  of  Beliaarius  at  the  end  of  hia  life.] 

*  [Zechariah  i.  20:  ^'And  the  Lord  showed  me  four  carpenters."] 
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tramp  with  a  harmonium,  Orpheus  with  his  lute,^  or  Arion 
on  his  dolphin,  pleased  Proteus  rising  beside  him  from  the 
sea, — ^mi^t,  standing  on  the  ^'  pleasant  lea  " '  of  Margate  or 
Brighton,  have  sight  of  those  personages. 

Orpheus  with  his  lute, — Jubal  with  his  harp  and  horn, — 
Harmonia,  bride  of  the  warrior  seed*sower, — Musica  herself, 
lady  of  all  timely  thought  and  sweetly  ordered  things, — 
Cantatrice  and  Incantatrice  to  aU  but  the  museless  adder;* 
these  the  Amphion  of  F^sole  saw,  as  he  shaped  the  marble 
of  his  tower  ;^  these,  Memmi  of  Siena,  fair-figured  on  the 
shadows  of  his  vault; — ^but  for  us,  here  is  the  only  mani* 
festation  granted  to  oiu*  best  practical  painter — a  vagrant 
with  harmonium — and  yonder  blackbirds  and  iridescent  jack- 
asses, to  be  harmonised  thereby. 

19.  Our  best  painter  (among  the  living)  I  say; — no 
question  has  ever  been  of  that.  Since  Van  Eyck  and 
Diirer  there  has  nothing  been  seen  so  well  done  in  la3ang 
of  clear  oil-colour  within  definite  line.  And  what  he  might 
have  painted  for  us,  if  roe  had  only  known  what  we  would 
have  of  himl  Heaven  only  knows.  But  we  none  of  us 
knew, — nor  he  neither;  and  on  the  whole  the  perfectest  of 
his  works,  and  the  representative  picture  of  that  generation 
— ^was  no  Annunciate  Maria  bowing  herself;  but  only  a 
Newsless  Mariana  stretching  herself:*^  which  is  indeed  the 

»  \Henrsf  VIU.,  Act  iii.  sc  1.] 

•  [Wordgworth  ("The  World  is  too  much  with  os"):— 

''Great  God!  I'd  rather  he 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea. 
Hare  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea ; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  hlow  his  wreathed  horn."] 

'  [Psalms  iTiii.  4.1 

«  [See  Plates  XUV.  (Jubal),  XLIX.  (Harmony,  and  Orpheus  as  the  symbol  of 
Music),  in  VoL  XXllL  for  the  bas-relieft  on  Giotto's  Tower ;  and  for  the  descriptions 
of  them,  Jfonttflft  in  Fiarenee,  §§  133, 146  (Urid.,  pp.  424,  434-435).  For  the  myths 
of  Orpheus,  see  The  Tartoiie  <^  JSgina^  VoL  XX.  p.  389 ;  of  Harmonia  and  Amphion, 


The  atwy  of  AraekM^  ibid.^  p.  370.     For  ^' Music"  in  the  Spanish  Chapel  (Memmi) 
at  Florence,  see  VoL  XXIII.  pp.  392-«»3.     ~ 
on  the  Ducal  Palace,  see  VoL  X.  p.  383.] 


at  Florence,  see  VoL  XXIII.  pp.  302-383.     For  Arion  and  his  dolphin,  sculptured 


*  [For   other  references  to  Millais's  ^'Mariana   in   the  Moated  Grange,"  see 
VoL  XIV.  pp.  107,  486.] 
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best  sjrmbol  of  the  mud-moated  Nineteenth  century ;  in  its 
Grange,  Stable — Stye,  or  whatever  name  of  dwelling  may 
best  befit  the  things  it  calls  Houses  and  Cities:  imprisoned 
therein  by  the  unassailablest  of  walls,  and  blackest  of  ditches 
— ^by  the  pride  of  Babel,  and  the  filthiness  of  Aholah  and 
Aholibamah ;  ^  and  their  worse  younger  sister ; — craring  for 
any  manner  of  News  from  any  world — and  getting  none 
trustworthy  even  of  its  own. 

20.  I  said  that  in  this  second  paper  I  would  try  to 
give  some  brief  history  of  the  rise,  and  the  issue,  of  that 
Pre-Raphaelite  sdiool:  but,  as  I  look  over  two  of  the 
essays*  that  were  printed  with  mine  in  that  last  number  ci 
the  Nineteenth  Century — the  first — ^in  laud  of  the  Science 
which  accepts  for  practical  spirits,  inside  of  men,  only 
Avarice  and  Indolence;  and  the  other, — in  laud  of  the 
Sdence  which  "rejects  the  Worker"  outside  of  Men,  I  am 
less  and  less  confident  in  offering  to  the  readers  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  any  History  relating  to  such  despised 
things  as  unavaricious  industry,— or  incorporeal  vision.  I 
will  be  as  brief  as  I  can. 

21.  The  central  branch  of  the  school,  represented  by 
the  central  picture  above  described: — "The  Blind  Girl" — 
was  essentially  and  vitally  an  uneducated  one.  It  was 
headed,  in  literary  power,  by  Wordsworth;  but  the  first 
pure  example  of  its  mind  and  manner  of  Art,  as  opposed 

'  [Ruskin,  qaotinff  from  memory,  here  make!  one  of  hit  very  few  Bible  tlipe — 
writiog  '^ Aholibamah"  (the  wife  of  Emw,  Genesis  xxzvL  2)  for  ''Aholibah/'  the 
sister  of  Aholah  (Eiekiel  xziiL).  See  especially  verse  4,  "  llias  were  their  names, 
Samaria  is  Aholah^  and  Jerusalem  Aholibah,"  to  which  Ruskin  adds  London  as ''  th«r 
worse  younger  sister."  In  one  of  his  Bibles,  Ruskin  noted  against  Isaiah  xziv.  : 
''The  burden  of  London"  (see  W.  G.  Collingwood,  Ruikin  BeHe$,  p.  210>] 

*  [These  essays  were  "  Recent  Attacks  on  Political  Economy/'  by  Rol>ert  Lowe, 
and  ''Virchow  and  Evolution,"  bv  Prof.  Tvndall.  Lowe's  article  was  a  reply  to 
Br.  Inffram's  attack  (at  the  British  Association  in  1878)  upon  the  old  abstract 
politiesl  economy.  In  the  course  of  it  Lowe  says:  ''There  is  nothing  surpriiiiig 
in  the  evidence  which  political  economy  aflfbrds  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the 
desire  of  wealth  and  aversion  from  labour  on  whicih  the  whole  science  is  based. 
Experience  shows  that,  in  order  to  solve  the  Question  on  whidi  the  science  turns, 
all  that  was  wanted  was  the  knowledge  that  tne  ruling  passions  of  mankind  were 
wealth  and  ease"  (p.  864).  For  Ruskin's  particular  antipathy  to  Lowers  views,  see 
Vol  XXIL  p.  887,  and  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  207.  fyndaU,  in  the  course  of  hk  arUde, 
says:  "Science  rejects  the  outside  builder"  (p.  817).] 
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to  the  erudite  and  artificial  schools,  will  be  found,  so  ixt 
as  I  know,  in  Moli^'s  song:  faime  vdeux  ma  mie} 

Its  mental  power  ccmsisted  in  discerning  what  was  lovdy 
in  present  nature,  and  in  pure  moral  emotion  concerning  it. 

Its  physical  power,  in  an  intense  veracity  of  direct 
realization  to  the  eye. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Millais  saw  what  was  beautiful  in  vagrants, 
at  commons,  or  crows,  or  donkeys,'  or  the  straw  under 
children's  feet  in  the  Ark  (Noah's  or  anybody  else's  does 
not  matter), — ^in  the  Huguenot  and  his  mistress,  or  the  ivy 
behind  them, — ^in  the  face  of  Ophelia,  or  in  the  flowers  float* 
ing  over  it  as  it  sank ; — ^much  more,  so  far  as  he  saw  what 
instantly  comprehensible  nobleness  of  passion  might  be  in 
the  binding  of  a  haQdkerdiief,^-in  the  utterance  of  two  wofds, 
''  Trust  me  "  or  the  like :  he  prevailed,  and  rightly  prevailed, 
over  all  prejudice  and  opposition;  to  that  extent  he  will  in 
what  he  has  done,  or  may  yet  do,  take,  as  a  standard-bearer, 
an  honourable  place  among  the  rrformers  of  our  day. 

So  far  as  he  could  not  see  what  was  beautiful,  but  what 
was  essentially  and  for  ever  common  (in  that  God  had  not 
cleansed  it'),  and  so  far  as  he  did  not  see  truly  what  he 
thought  he  saw;  (as  for  instance,  in  this  picture,  under 
inmiediate  consideration,  when  he  paints  the  spark  of  light 
in  a  crow's  eye  a  hundred  yards  ofl^,  as  if  he  were  only 
painting  a  miniature  of  a  crow  close  by,) — he  failed  of  his 
purpose  and  hope ;  bat  how  far,  I  have  neither  the  power 
nor  the  diqK>sition  to  consider.^ 

22.  The  school  represoited  fay  Mr.  Rossetti's  picture 
and  adc^ted  for  his  own  by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  professed, 
necessarily,  to  be  a  learned  one;  and  to  represent  things 
which  had  happened  long  ago,  in  a  manner  (^edible  to  any 

^  [See  Med^m  Painten,  voL  iii.,  where  also  Roskio  iusUncet  this  soag  from 
Le  Muanthrope  (VoL  V.  p.  375).] 

'  [The  references  here  are^  first,  to  ''The  Blind  Girl/'  already  described  ;  then 
to  ''The  Dove  returning  to  the  Ark^'  (compare  VoL  XIV.  p.  165) ;  the  "  Huguenot" 
(1862),  VoL  XIV,  p.  2«1 ;  "Ophelia'^  (1852),  ibid.,  pp.  107,  214;  and  "Trust  me'' 
(1862).] 

>  t^  Acts  z.  15.] 

*  [This  passage  was  quoted  in  a  catalogue  of  Millais's  pictures  in  1886,  and  Ruskin 
then  appended  a  note  in  praise  of  the  artist's  animal-painting :  see  VoL  XIV.  p.  496.] 
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modems  who  were  interested  in  them.  The  value  to  us  of 
such  a  school  necessarily  depends  on  the  things  it  chooses 
to  represent,  out  of  the  infinite  history  of  mankind.  For 
instance,  David,  of  the  first  Republican  Academe,  was  a 
true  master  of  this  school ;  and,  painting  the  Horatii  receiv- 
ing their  swords,^  foretold  the  triumph  of  that  Republican 
Power.  G^rome,  of  the  latest  Republican  Academe,  paints 
the  dpng  Polichinelle,  and  the  morituri  gladiators:  fore- 
telling, in  like  manner,  the  shame  and  virtual  ruin  of 
modem  Republicanism.  What  our  own  painters  have  done 
for  us  in  this  kind  has  been  too  unworthy  of  their  real 
powers,  for  Mr.  Rossetti  threw  more  than  half  his  strength 
into  literature,  and,  in  that  precise  measure,  left  himself 
unequal  to  his  appointed  task  in  painting;  while  Mr.  Hunt, 
not  knowing  the  necessity  of  masters  any  more  than  the 
rest  of  our  painters,  and  attaching  too  great  importance  to 
the  externals  of  the  life  of  Christ,  separated  himself  for 
long  years  from  all  discipline  by  the  recognized  laws  of  his 
art;  and  fell  into  errors  which  wofiiUy  shortened  his  hand 
and  discredited  his  cause — into  nidiich  again  I  hold  it  no 
part  of  my  duty  to  enter.'  But  such  works  as  either  of 
these  painters  have  done,  without  antagonism  or  ostenta- 
tion, and  in  their  own  true  instincts;  as  all  Rossetti's 
drawing  from  the  life  of  Christ,  more  especially  that  of  the 
Madonna  gathering  the  bitter  herbs  for  the  Passover  when 
He  was  twelve  years  old ; '  and  that  of  the  Magdalen  leav- 
ing her  companions  to  come  to  Him ;  *  these,  together  with 
all  the  mytiiic  scenes  which  he  painted  fix>m  the  Fita 
Nuava  and  Paradiso  of  Dante,  are  of  quite  imperishable 
power  and  value:  as  also  many  of  the  poems  to  which  he 

*  [For  another  ref«reDce  to  this  picture  in  the  liouvre  by  J.  L.  David  (1748-1S25), 
see  Vol.  I.  p.  278  (with  which  passaffe  compare,  however,  Vol.  IV.  p.  382.  and 
Vol  Xn.  p.  202).  For  similar  criticunns  of  pictaret  by  Gerome  (1824-1904),  see 
Vol.  XV.  p.  497  n.,  and  Vol.  XXVTI.  p.  668.] 

*  [Ruskin  preferred  to  point  out  the  painter's  strength  and  genius :  see  the 
lecture  of  1883  in  Vol.  XXXIIL  pp.  270-272,  277-278.] 

■  [Compare  Art  of  England,   ii   5,    31,   where   the   drawing    is   reproduced : 


Vol.  XXXm.  p.  288,  Plate  XXXfv.] 

♦  [This  is  the  design  (often  referred  to  in  Ruskin's  letters  to  Rossetti)  of  "  Mary 
Magdalene  at  the  door  of  Simon  the  Pharisee."  The  artist's  own  description  of  it 
may  be  read  at  pp.  96-97  of  H.  C.  Marillier's  DmUe  Gabriel  RoemtH  (1899).] 
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gave  up  part  of  his  painter's  strength.^  Of  Holman  Hunt's 
"Light  of  the  World,"  and  '' Awakening  Conscience,"'  I 
have  publicly  spoken  and  written,  now  for  many  years,  as 
standard  in  their  kind:  the  study  of  sunset  on  the  Egean, 
latdy  placed  by  me  in  the  schools  of  Oxford,'  is  not  less 
authoritative  in  landscape,  so  far  as  its  aim  extends. 

28.  But  the  School  represented  by  the  third  pamting, 
"The  Bridal,"  is  that  into  which  the  greatest  masters  of 
all  ages  are  gathered,  and  in  which  they  are  walled  round 
as  in  Elysian  fields,  unapprcmchable  but  by  the  reverent 
and  loving  souls,  in  some  sort  already  among  the  Dead. 

They  inteipret  to  those  of  us  who  can  read  them,  so  far 
as  they  abeady  see  and  know,  the  things  that  are  for  ever. 
"Charity  never  faileth;  but  whether  there  be  propheciest 
they  shidl  fail — ^tongues,  they  shall  cease — knowledge,  it 
diall  vanish."^ 

And  the  one  message  th^  bear  to  us  is  the  command- 
ment of  the  Eternal  Charity.  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  cUl  thine  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
setf."    As  thyself — no  more,  even  the  dearest  of  neighbours. 

"Therefore  let  every  man  see  that  he  love  his  wife  even 
as  himself." 

No  more — else  she  has  become  an  idol,  not  a  fellow- 
servant;  a  creature  between  us  and  our  Master. 

And  they  teach  us  that  what  higher  creatures  exist 
hetwe&k  Him  and  us,  we  are  also  bound  to  know,  and  to 
love  in  their  place  and  state,  as  they  ascend  and  descend 
on  the  stairs  of  their  watch  and  ward.^ 

^  [For  Raskin's  estimate  of  Rossetti's  poems,  see  (in  s  later  volume  of  this 
edition)  his  Letters  to  the  poet-painter.] 

«  [See  VoL  XII.  pp.  328,  333J 

>  [This  drawing  ('^Sunset  at  Chimalditi ")  was  lent  hy  Raskin  to  the  Ezhihition 
of  Holman  Hunt's  works  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's  Rooms  in  1886  (No.  21  in  the 
Catalogue).  To  the  artist,  who  had  not  seen  the  study  for  many  years,  and  had 
forgotten  evervthing  (as  he  said  to  Ruskin)  hut  '^the  crimson  glow  eating  into 
the  sun  and  the  pliun,"  the  study  gave  pleasure  as  heing  different  from  anything 
else  ever  done  hy  him.  The  drawing  was  only  on  temporary  loan  to  Oxford,  and 
is  now  at  Brantwood.l 

*  [1  Corinthians  xiii.  8 ;  for  the  next  referenees,  see  Matthew  xxiL  37-39 ; 
Ephesians  v.  33.] 

*  [See  Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  iL  8,  2 ;  quoted  in  VoL  XIV.  p.  163»  and 
VoL  XXU.  p.  503.] 
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The  principal  mastors  of  this  fiuthfol  religious  school 
in  painting,  known  to  me,  are  Giotto,  Angelico,  Sandro 
Botticelli,  Filippo  Lippi,  Luini,  and  Carpacdo;  but  for  a 
central  illustration  of  their  mind,  I  take  that  piece  of  wwk 
by  the  sculptor  of  Quercia,*  of  whidi  some  shadow  of 
representation,  true  to  an  available  d^ree,  is  within  reach 
of  my  reader,* 

24.  This  sculpture  is  central  in  every  reqiect;  being 
the  last  Florentine  woric  in  whidi  the  proper  form  of  the 
Etruscan  tomb  is  preserved,  and  the  first  in  which  all  right 
Christian  s^itiment  respecting  death  is  embodied.  It  is 
perfectly  severe  in  classical  tradit]<m,  and  perfectly  frank  in 
concession  to  the  passions  of  existing  life.  It  submits  to 
all  the  laws  of  the  past,  and  expresses  all  the  hopes  of  the 
future. 

Now  every  work  of  the  great  Christian  schools  expresses 
primarily,  conquest  over  death;  conquest  not  grievous,  but 
absolute  and  sa*ene;  rising  with  the  greatest  of  thmn  into 
rapture. 

But  this,  as  a  central  w<n*k,  has  all  the  peace  of  the 
Christian  Eternity,  but  only  in  part  its  gladness*  Young 
children  wreathe  round   the  tomb  a  garland  of  abundant 

*  James  of  Querela:  see  the  rank  assigned  to  this  master  in  Atiadme 
Florentina,  p.  45.'  The  best  photographs  of  the  monument  are,  I  believe, 
those  published  by  the  Arundel  Society ;  of  whom  I  would  very  earnestly 
request  that  if  ever  they  quote  Modern  Pamiers,  they  would  not  interpolate 
its  text  with  unmarked  parentheses  of  modem  information  such  as  *'  emblem 
of  conjugal  fidelity/'  I  must  not  be  made  to  answer  for  either  the  rhythm^ 
or  the  contents,  of  sentences  thus  mMiipulated.* 


1  [See  hi  thk  edition  Phita  9  hi  Vol.  IV.  (p.  122);  and  for  references  to 
Ruskin's  earlier  descriptions  of  the  sculpture,  see  the  Intmuctioni  above,  p.  xzxii«] 
'  [The  reference  is  to  the  first  edition :  see  bow  Vol.  XXII.  p.  ddd.] 
'  [The  reference  is  to  the  following  work  —  Sfpukkrai  MmiumenU  in  liaf^, 
MMetwd  tmd  OinfueoenHH.  With  an  MroducHon  bff  G.  E.  Street,  R.A,  The 
pketograpkt  and  demsripUve  te0t  bg  Stephen  Thampt&n,  Landen:  PabHeked  by  the 
Arundel  Seeietv  far  the  Prameiion  qf  AH,  94  Old  Bond  Street,  1S7S.  (The  Intro* 
ductiou  was  ultimately  written  by  C.  C.  Perkins  fttmi  Street's  notes.)  Pisrt  iv.  of 
this  work  contained  two  photographs  (Plates  zxiv.  and  xzv.)  of  the  nonument  of 
Ilaria  by  Quercia ;  the  letterpress  accompanying  the  former  qnotod  Rusktn's  descrip* 
thm  from  Modem  Paintere,  vol  ii.  (Vol.  iV.  p.  123),  inserting  in  bracketo,  but  as 
if  it  were  part  of  Ruskin's  text,  ''(mnblem  of  conjugal  fidelity)'*  after  the  words 
''with  a  hound  at  her  feet"] 
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flowers,  but  she  harsetf,  Ilaria,  yet  sleeps;  the  time  is  net 
yet  oome  fbr  her  to  be  awakened  out  of  sleep.^ 

Her  image  is  a  simple  portrait  of  he^ — ^how  mudi  less 
beautiftd  than  she  was  in  life,  we  eamiot  kno^i^^but  as 
beautiftil  as  marble  ean  be. 

And  through  and  in  the  marble  we  may  see  that  the 
damsel  is  not  dead,  but  sleq^h:  yet  as  visibly  a  sleep 
that  shall  know  no  ending  until  the  last  day  iM^ak,  and 
the  last  shadow  flee  away ;  until  then,  she  **  shall  not  re- 
turn."*  Her  hands  are  Udd  on  bar  breast— not  praying — 
she  has  no  need  to  pray  now.  She  wears  her  dress  d 
every  day,  dasped  at  bar  throat,  girdled  at  her  waist,  tiie 
hem  of  it  drooping  avet  her  feet.  No  disturbance  of  its 
folds  by  pain  c^  sieloiess,  no  bmding,  no  shrouding  of  her 
sweet  form,  in  death  more  than  in  life.  As  a  soft,  low 
wave  of  summer  sea,  her  breast  rises ;  no  more :  the  rippled 
gathering  of  its  dose  mantle  droops  to  the  beh,  then 
sweeps  to  her  fbet,  straight  as  drifting  snow.  '  And  at  her 
feet  her  dog  lies  watchir^  her;  the  mystery  of  his  mortal 
life  joined,  by  love,  to  her  immortal  one. 

Few  know,  and  fewer  love,  the  tomb  and  its  place,— 
not  shriiw,  for  it  stands  bare  by  tl^  catl^dral  wall:'  only, 
by  chance,  a  cross  is  cut  deep  into  one  of  the  foundation 
stones  behind  het  head.  But  no  goddess  statue  <tf  the 
Greek  cities,  no  nun^  image  among  the  eloisters  d  Apen- 
nines no  fonded  light  of  angd  in  tiie  homes  of  heaven, 
has  more  divine  rank  among  the  thou^ts  of  men. 

25.  In  so  much  as  the  reader  can  see  of  it,  and  learn, 
dther  by  print  or  cast  or  beside  it  (ami  he  would  do 
well  to  stay  longer  in  that  transept  than  in  the  Tribime 
at  Florence^),  he  may  reoeite  £rom  it  utMring  canon  of 
what  is  evermore  Lovely  and  Right  in  the  den^^  of  the 

1  rSM  John  xi.  11.] 

*  [2  Sunnel  xiL  23.    Ite  tlM  pg— cdiog  BMb  i^fciwaM^  see  Uuk  t.  39,  md 
SoBf  of  JS^omon  ii.  13.1 

*  [For  the  •nbie^tieiit  temoral  of  tho  toiti^  atiMty  fMm  the  wtU,  Me  Vol.  XXIII. 
p.  222  n.] 

*  [For  Kosldn  did  not  greatly  ftdmire  the  works  of  art  there  oollecAed :   tee 
PrsBterita,  iL  §  29.] 
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Art  of  Man  with  his  fate»  and  his  pas^oQs.  Evamore 
Uwely  and  rights  These  two  virtues  of  visiMe  things  go 
always  hand  in  hand:  but  the  workman  is  bound  to  assure 
himself  of  his  Rightness  first ;  then  the  loveliness  will  come. 

And  primarily,  from  this  sculpture,  you  are  to  learn 
what  a  '^  Master "  is.  Here  was  one  man  at  least  who 
knew  his  business,  once  upon  a  time  I  Unaccusably ; — 
none  of  your  fooFs  heads  or  clown's  hearts  can  fiAd  a  fiiult 
h«re  I  "  Dog-fancier,*  cobbler,  tailor,  cwr  churl,  look  here  " — 
says  Master  Jacopo — "  look  I  I  know  what  a  brute  is,  better 
than  you;  I  know  what  a  silken  tassel  is — ^what  a  leathern 
belt  is — ^Also,  what  a  woman  is;  and  also — ^what  a  Law  of 
Grod  is,  if  you  care  to  know."    This  it  is,  to  be  a  Master. 

Then  secondly^^you  are  to  note  that  with  all  the  cer- 
tain rightness  of  its  material  fact,  this  sculpture  still  is  the 
Sculpture  of  a  Dream.  Uaria  is  dressed  as  she  was  in  life. 
But  she  never  lay  so  on  her  pillow  I  nor  so,  in  bar  grave. 
Those  straight  folds,  straightly  laid  as  a  snowdrift,  are  im- 
possible; known  by  the  Master  to  be  so-— chiselled  with  a 
hand  as  steady  as  an  iron  beam,  and  as  true  as  a  ray  of 
light — in  defiance  of  your  law  of  Gravity  to  the  Earth. 
That  law  prevailed  on  h»  shroud,  and  prevails  on  her 
dust ;  but  not  on  herself,  nor  on  the  Vision  of  her. 

Then  thirdly,  and  lastly.  You  are  to  leam  that  the 
doing  of  a  piece  of  Art  such  as  tius  is  possible  to  the 
hand  of  Man  just  in  the  measure  of  his  obedience  :to  the 
laws  which  are  indeed  over  his  heart,  and  not  over  his 
dust:  primarily^  as  I  have  said,  to  that  great  one;  ''Thou 
sbalt  JLme  the  Lord  thy  Gk)d."^  Which  command  is 
straight  and  dear ;  and  all  men  may  obey  it  if  they  will, — 
so  only  that  th^  be  early  taught  to  know  Him. 

And  that  is  precisely  the  piece  of  exact  Scimice  which 

•  I  foolishly,  in  Modem  Pamlers,  used  the  generic  word  ''hound"  to 
nake  my  sentence  prettier.*     He  is  a  fiat-nosed  Inildog. 

^  [An  axiom  early  enforced  by  Ruskia :  see  VoL  III.  p.  138^  and  compare 
£agle^s  Nut,  §  146  (Vol,  XXII.  p.  220).] 

•  [Matthew  xai.  37.] 

•  [See  VoL  IV.  p.  123.] 
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is  not  taught  at  present  in  our  Board  Schools — so  that 
although  my  friend,  with  whom  I  was  stajring,  was  not 
himself,  in  the  modem  sense,  ill-educated;  neither  did  he 
conceive  me  to  be  so, — ^he  yet  thought  it  good  for  himself 
and  me  to  have  that  Inscription,  "Lord,  teach  us  to  Pray," 
illuminated  an  the  house  wall  ^ — if  perchance  either  he  or  I 
could  yet  learn  what  Jc^n  (when  he  still  had  his  head) 
taught  his  Disciples.* 

26.  But  alas,  for  us  only  at  last,  among  the  people  of 
all  ages  and  in  all  climes,  the  lesson  has  become  too  diffi- 
cult; and  the  Father  of  all,  in  every  age,  in  every  clime 
adored,  is  Rejected'  of  science,  as  an  Outside  Woricer,^  in 
Cockneydom  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Rejected  of  Science :  well ;  but  not  yet — not  yet — ^by 
the  men  who  can  do,  as  well  as  know.  And  though  I 
have  neither  strength  nor  time,  nor  at  present  the  mind, 
to  go  into  any  review  of  the  work  done  by  the  third  and 
chief  School  of  our  younger  painters,  headed  by  Bume- 
Jones;*  and  though  I  know  its  faults,  palpable  enough, 

*  It  would  be  utterly  vain  to  attempt  anj  general  account  of  tihe  works 
of  this  painter/  unless  I  were  able  also  to  give  abstract  of  the  subtlest 
mythologies  of  Greek  worship  and  Christian  Romance.  Besides,  many  of 
his  best  designs  are  pale  pencil  drawings  like  Florentiiie  engiavingm  of 
which  the  delicacy  is  literally  invisible,  and  the  manner  irksome,  to  a  public 
trained  among  the  black  scrabblings  of  modem  wood-cutter's  and  etcher's 
prints.  I  wiU  only  say  that  the  single  series  of  these  pencil-drawings, 
from  the  story  of  Psyche,  which  I  have  been  able  to  place  in  the  schools 
of  Oxford,  together  with  the  two  coloured  beginnings  from  the  stories  of 
Jason  and  Alcestis/  are,  in  my  estimate,  quite  the  most  precious  gift,  not 
excepting  even  the  Loire  series  ci  Turners,^  in  the  ratified  acceptance  of 
which  my  University  has  honoured  with  some  fixed  memorial  the  aims  of 
her  first  Art-Teacher. 


See  above^  p.  147.] 

Luke  xi.  1 ;  and  see  Matthew  xiv.  10.1 

;See  Issiah  liiL  a] 

See  above,  p.  166.] 


*  See,  however,  AH  (^England  (Vol.  XXXUI.  pp.  296-d05).1 

*  [The  Pkyche  drawinigs  are  Nos.  64-72  and  223  in  the  Educational  Series 
(Vol  XXI.  pp.  81,  96,  140);  one  of  them  is  shown  en  Plate  XIL  iu  VoL  XXII. 
{^  64).  The  drawing  of  ^'Love  and  Aloestis"  is  also  at  Oxford  (Vol.  XXL 
p.  300) ;  it  is  shown  on  PUte  VI.  in  VoL  XIX.  (p.  207)-  The  drawing  of  "The  Wives 
of  Jason,"  at  Oxford  (VoL  XXL  p.  300),  is  on  Pkte  VIL  in  VoL  XIX.  (p.  20B).] 

»  [See  VoL  XIIL  p.  559.] 
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like  those  of  Turner,  to  the  poorest  sight;  and  though  I 
am  discouraged  in  all  its  discouragements,  I  still  hoM  in 
ftdness  to  tihe  hope  of  it  in  iiHiich  I  wrote  the  dose  of 
the  third  lecture  I  ever  gave  in  Oxfrad— of  which  I  will 
ask  the  reader  here  in  conclusion  to  weigh  the  words,  sel 
down  in  the  days  of  my  best  strength,  so  &r  as  I  know; 
and  with  the  uttermost  care  given  to  that  inaugural  Oxford 
woric,  to  <' speak  only  that  which  I  did  know/*^ 

S7.  ''Think  of  it,  apd  you  will  find  that  so  ht  from  art  baing  immofal, 
little  else  excepi  art  is  moral; — ^that  life  without  industry  is  guilt,  and  in- 
dustry without  art  is  brutality:  and  for  the  words  'good/  and  'wicked/ 
used  of  men,  you  iMiy  almost  substitote  the  words  '  Makers '  or  '  Destroyers.' 

"Far  the  greater  part  of  the  seeming  prosperity  of  the  world  is,  so 
&r  as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  vidn:  wholly  useless  for  any  kind 
of  good,  but  having  assigned  to  it  a  certain  ineritable  sequence  of  destruc- 
tion and  of  sorrow, 

"  Its  stress  is  only  the  stress  of  wandering  storm ;  its  beauty  the  hectic 
of  plague:  and  what  is  called  the  history  of  mankind  is  too  often  the 
record  of  the  whirlwind,  and  the  map  of  the  spreading  of  the  leprosy. 
But  underneath  all  ihat,  or  in  narrow  spaces  of  dominion  in  tke  midst  of 
it,  the  work  of  every  man,  '  qui  non  accepit  in  vanitatem  animam  suam,' 
endures  and  prospers ;  a  small  remnant  or  green  bud  of  it  prevailing  at  last 
over  evil  And  though  £iint  with  sickness,  and  encumbered  in  ruin,  the 
true  workers  redeem  inch  by  inch  the  wilderness  into  garden  ground,  by 
the  help  of  their  joined  hands  the  order  of  all  things  is  surely  sustained 
and  vitally  expanded;  and  although  with  strange  vacillation,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  waleher,  the  morning  eometh,  and  also  the  night,  there  is  no  hour 
of  human  existenee  that  does  not  draw  on  towards  the  perfect  day. 

"  And  perfect  the  day  shall  be,  when  it  is  of  all  men  understood  that 
^e  beauty  of  Holiness  must  be  in  labour  as  well  as  in  rest  Nay !  more, 
if  ft  may  be,  in  labour;  in  our  strength,  rather  than  in  oar  weakness; 
and  in  the  choice  of  what  we  shall  woric  for  through  the  six  days,  and 
may  know  to  be  good  at  their  evening  time,  than  in  the  choice  of  what 
we  pray  for  on  the  seventh,  of  reward  or  repose.  With  the  multitude 
that  keep  holiday,  we  may  perhaps  sometimes  vainly  have  gone  up  to  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  vainly  there  asked  for  what  we  fancied  would  be 
mercy;  but  for  the  few  who  labour  as  their  Lord  would  have  them,  the 
mercy  needs  no  seeking,  and  their  mdt  home  no  hallowing.  Surely  good- 
ness and  mercy  shall  follow  them,  all  the  days  of  their  life,  and  they 
shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord — For  Ever."  > 

1  rSee  John  iii  11.] 

•  [Leeture9  m  Art,  §§  95-96  (Vol.  XX.  pp.  93,  94).  The  word  «*  except  -  (in 
Une  2  of  the  extract  here)  was  not  italicised  in  Ledurei  on  Art 
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[BibUoyrttpkieai  Note,— The  Letters  to  tlM  Rev.  F.  A.  Malleeon  form  one  of 
the  meet  complicated  and  tireeome  chapters  in  the  Bibliography  of  Raskin. 
In  all,  M  of  sadi  Letters  have  been  printed  in  mat  «r  otker  (or  in  several, 
and — ^in  the  case  of  a  few  Letters— in  all)  of  seven  different  pnblicstions : 
nuDtlj,  (1)  a  privately-printed  pamphlet;  (2)  the  CmUemp&rarjf  lUview; 
(3)  and  (4)  a  odlected  v^nme,  ef  which  there  were  two  editiens ;  (5)  On 
the  Old  Road;  (6)  a  revised  and  (so  fiur  as  Raskin's  letters  are  concerned) 
enlaifed  edition  of  the  collected  volume ;  and  (7)  a  privatelf-printed 
volume. 

The  Letters  may  be  divided  into  three  categories:  (L)  the  Principal 
Letters,  rieven  in  number,  on  The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Qiuroh;  (ii.) 
minor  Letters  referring  to  the  publieation  of  the  same;  and  (iii.)  Letters 
on  other  sul^ects. 

Of  the  seven  poWcatioiis  described  below,  Nos.  1  and  2  cootoin  Letters 
(L)  only ;  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  contain  Letters  (i.)  and  several  of  Letters  (ii.) ; 
Noe.  6  and  7  contain  Letters  (L),  several  more  of  Letters  (IL),  and  Lstters 
(iiL) ;  but  No.  6  oontatns,  in  categories  (iL)  and  (iiu),  sevenl  Letters  which 
are  not  in  No.  7,  while  No.  7  contains  some  whi^  are  not  in  No.  6. 

Im  this  Note,  it  is  proposed  to  give,  Jirti,  ^e  usual  particulars  of  the 
seven  publications ;  soostm^,  a  synopsis  of  the  sixty-four  Letters,  diowing 
(a)  in  which  of  the  several  publications  they  are  included,  and  (f)  where 
they  will  severally  be  found  in  the  present  edition;  and,  tkirdl^f  a  colla- 
tion ^the  text 

The  drcumstanoes  in  whidi  the  Principal  Letters  came  to  be  written 
and  printed  are  explained  in  the  Introduction  (above,  p.  xxxiL). 

''LETTERS  TO  THE  CLERGY" 

1.  FirH  Editiim  (October  1879). — ^This  was  printed  for  private  circulation 
only,  and  the  pamphlet  is  rare.^    The  title-page  is  as  shown  here  on  p.  177. 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  39.  Title-page  (with  blank  reverse),  pp.  1-2.  ''Ex- 
planatory Notice"  by  Mr.  Malleeon,  dated  "October  1879"  (with  bknk 
reverse),  pp.  3-4,  as  follows: — 

"The  foIlowiQff  Letten,  read  before  certain  clerical  societiefl,  are  now  printed 
for  conTenieooe  c?  eonrahatiofi.  At  the  first  reading  of  them  in  MEL  before  the 
Fomen  Clerical  Society,  it  was  felt  that  the  matter  presented  for  their  con- 
sideratioo  was  so  fall  and  so  Taried  that  it  was  impossible  to  ditoass  these  sokpeots 
fairly  and  profitably.  It  was  therefore  proposed  by  a  member  who  rery  kmdly 
undertook  to  defray  the  expense,  to  have  the  Letters  printed,  and  a  copy  sent 
to  each  menber.  The  clergy  reeeiring  them  are  reqfoested,  if  they  fed  disposed, 
kiadfy  to  send  to  the  Bditor  the  expression  of  their  tboogfats,  in  writing,  apon 
any  part  or  parts  of  them.  These  remarks  will  be  embodied,  without  the  names 
ci  the  writers  (unless  desired  to  the  contrary),  in  a  treatise  or  essay  by  the  Editor, 
who  will  Dse  his  best  discretion  so  that  the  ideas  thns  entrosted  to  him  shall  be 
treated  in  the  most  impartial  spirit  and  most  representative  manner  in  his  power." 

Introduction,  pp.  5-7,  as  follows : — 

"'The  first  TCadii«  of  the  Letton  was  prsCaeed  with  tiie  foUowhig  reoHtfks :— 
'« ▲  few  words  by  way  of  introdnotioD  will  be  absolately  neosasary  before  I  pro- 
ceed to  used  Mr.  ftaskin^s  lettsn.    They  originaM  simp^  in  a  prapoml  of  mine, 

^  *'  Oaaen  RawasWy  kindly  oOeiad  «e  niat  them  at  his  owa  eapease ;  oaly  as  many 
wera  printed  as  weald  be  safieiettt  for  tbrne  er  tMV  derioal  sQeistiss'  <P.  A.  H,  at 
p.  960  fu  of  ed.  6). 
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•  which  met  with  lo  reftdr  and  wiUii«  a  retponae,  that  it  almoat  seemed  like  a 

amnltaneoua  thought.  They  are  ad£e0ied  nominally  to  myaelf .  ae  representing 
the  body  of  clergy  whose  secretarr  I  haTe  the  honour  to  be ;  they  are^  in  fact, 
therefore  addressed  to  this  Sooie^  primarily.  But  in  the  course  of  the  next 
month  or  two  they  will  also  be  read  to  two  other  Clerical  Societaesp — the  Ormskirk 
and  the  Brighton  (junior),— who  haTe  acceded  to  my  proposals  with  much  kind- 
ness, and  in  the  fint  case  haTe  inTited  me  of  thehr  own  accord.  I  haTe  nnder- 
taken^  to  the  best  of  mT  abilify,  to  arrange  and  set  down  the  Tarions  expressions 
of  opmioD,  which  will  be  freelV  uttered.  In  so  limited  a  time,  many  who  may 
haTc  much  to  say  that  would  be  really  Taluable  will  find  no  time  to-day  to 
deliTcr  it.  Of  these  brethren,  I  beg  that  they  will  do  me  the  faTour  to  express 
their  Tiews  at  their  leisure,  in  wnting.  The  original  letters,  the  disousnons, 
the  letters  which  maT  be  suggested,  and  a  few  comments  of  the  Editoi's.  will 
be  published  in  a  Totume  which  will  appear,  I  trust,  in  the  beginning  off  the 
next  year* 

**  I  will  now,  if  you  please,  undertake  the  somewhat  dangerous  responsibili^ 
of  aTowing  my  own  impressions  of  the  letters  I  am  about  to  read  to  you.  I 
own  that  I  belieTe  I  see  in  these  PH*^"  ^®  dcTelopment  of  a  principle  of  the 
deepest  interest  and  importance.— namely,  the  application  of  the  highest  standard 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  Oospol  message  to  ourselTcs  as  clergymen,  and  from 
ourselTCs  to  our  congregations.  We  haTe  plenty  elsewhere  of  doctrine  and  dogma, 
and  undefinable  shades  of  theological  opmion.  Let  us  turn  at  last  to  practical 
questions  presented  for  our  consideration  by  an  eminent  layman  whose  field  of 
work  lies  quite  as  much  in  religion  and  ethics,  as  it  does,  reaching  to  so  splendid 
an  eminence,  in  Art.  A  man  Is  wanted  to  show  to  both  clergy  and  laity  some- 
thing of  the  full  force  and  meaning  of  Qospel  teaching.  Many  there  are,  and  I 
am  of  this  number,  whose  cry  is  *  Saooriare  aliaui$,* 

"  I  ask  Tou,  if  possible,  to  do  in  an  hour  what  I  haTe  been  for  the  last  two 
months  trying  to  do,  to  diTcst  myself  of  old  forms  of  thousht,  to  cast  off  self- 
indulgent  Tiews  of  our  duty  as  ministers  of  religion,  to  lift  oorselTcs  out  of 
those  grooTcs  in  which  we  are  apt  to  run  so  smoothly  and  so  complaoentiy,  per- 
suading ourselTcs  that  all  is  well  just  as  it  is,  and  to  endesTour  to  strike  mto 
a  sterner,  harder  path,  beset  with  diiBculties,  but  still  the  path  of  duty.  These 
papers  will  demand  a  close,  a  patient,  and  in  some  places,  a  few  will  think,  an 
maulgent  consideration;  but  as  a  whole,  the  stanciard  taken  is,  as  I  finnly 
belieTe,  speaking  onlr  for  myself,  lofty  and  Christian  to  the  extent  of  an  almost 
ideal  peneetioD.  If  we  do  go  forward  strai|^t  in  the  direction  which  Mr. 
Buskin  pdnts  out,  I  know  we  shaU  come,  sooner  or  later,  to  a  chasm  right  across 
our  path.  Some  of  us,  I  hope,  will  unoauntedly  cross  it  Let  each  judge  tor 
himself,  t^  riXei  wieriv  ^pw/* 

An  extract  (on  the  yalne  of  Rutkin's  writings)  from  Preliminary  State- 
ment of  the  Raskin  Society  of  Manchester,  p.  a  Text  of  the  eleven 
Letters,  pp.  9-39.  There  is  no  headline,  the  pages  being  numbered 
centrally. 

Issued  in  stiff,  layender-coloored  paper  wrappers,  with  the  title-page 
(enclosed  in  a  plain  ruled  frame)  repiodnced  npon  the  front.    160  copies. 

2.  The  eleyeu  Letters  were  next  printed,  with  a  yiew  to  eliciting  wider 
discussion,  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  December  1879,  vol.  xxxyi.  pp.  639- 
662.  The  article  was  headed  ''The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Church.  |  Letters 
addressed  by  John  Ruskin,  D.C.L.,  |  to  the  Clergy."  Some  explanatory 
remarks  then  followed : — 

*'The  following  letters,  which  are  still  receiving  the  carefid  consideration  of 
many  of  my  brother  clergy,  are,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Editor,  now  printed  in 
the  CotUemporarp  Seview,  with  the  objeci  of  eliciting  a  further  and  wider  expres- 
sion of  opinion.  In  addition  to  the  subjoined  brief  Introductory  Address,  I  desire 
here  to  say  that  eyery  reader  of  these  remarkable  Letters  ^ould  remember  that 
they  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  ci  a  very  eminent  layman,  who  has  not  had 
the  advantage,  or  disadvantage,  of  any  special  theological  training;  but  yet 
whoee  extensive  studies  in  Art  have  not  prevented  him  from  fully  recogniring, 
and  boldly  avowing,  his  belief  that  relifldoa  is  everybody's  business,  and  Aw  not 
less  than  another's.  Hie  draught  may  be  a  bitter  one  for  some  of  us ;  but  it  is 
a  salutary  medicine,  and  we  ought  not  to  shrink  from  swallowing  it. 
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"  I  shall  be  glad  to  reoelTe  sooh  •xpreanons  d  opinion  aa  I  may  ba  fayoored 
with  from  the  thooghtful  readers  of  the  CofUemporarg  Betriew.  Those  comments 
or  replies,  along  with  the  original  letters,  and  an  essay  or  commentary  from  myself 
as  editor,  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Strahan  k  Co.,  and  appear  early  in  the 
spring;  the  Tolnme  being  doeed  by  a  reply,  or  Epilogue,  from   Mr.   Ruskin 

"F.  A.  Mallison,  M.A. 
*'Thb  VlOlJUOI. 
* '  BROIK»HT0N-nr-FUBNI88. " 

Hie  '' Introductioa/'  reprinted  from  No.  1,  eame  next;  followed  by  the 
eleven  Letters. 

3.  Ooikcled  Volume,  with  additicnal  matter  (1880).— The  publication  of 
the  Letters  in  the  Contemporary  brought  Mr.  Malleson  various  communi- 
cationsy  and  Ruskin  agreed  to  the  republication  of  his  Letters  in  a  book^ 
for  which  he  wrote  an  Epilo^e.    The  title-page  is  as  follows: — 

The  Lord's  Prayer  |  and  the  Church  |  Letters  to  the  Clergy  |  By  Joh^ 
Ruskin,  D.C.L.  |  With  Replies  from  Clergy  and  Laity,  and  an  |  Epi- 
logue hy  Mr.  Ruskin.  |  Edited,  with  Essays  and  Comments,  by  |  tiie 
Rev.  F.  A.  Malleson,  M.A.  |  Vicar  of  Broughton-in-Fumess  |  [Pub- 
lUkere'  device — am  Anchor,  etc.]  \  Strahan  and  Company  Limited  | 
34  Paternoster  Row,  London  |  [All  righte  reeervedf}. 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi +371.  Title-page  (with  imprint  on  the  reverse :  "  Hasell, 
Watson,  &  Viney,  Printers,  London  and  Aylesbury"),  pp.  iiL,  iv.  The 
Introduction,  by  Mr.  Malleson,  to  ed.  1  was  again  reprinted,  pp.  v.-iz. 
Contents,  pp.  xi.-ziii.  Ruskin's  Letters,  pp.  1-45.  Essays  and  Comments, 
hy  Mr.  Malleson,  pp.  49-121.  (Three  ''Minor  Letters"  from  Ruskin  were 
included  on  pp.  103-105.)  Pre&tory  remarks  to  "  Letters  from  Clergy  and 
Laity,"  by  Mr.  Malleson,  pp.  125-128,  in  the  course  of  which  he  says: — 

"  Before  the  sheets  are  sent  to  press  ther  wiD  be  pemsed  by  Mr.  Buskin,  who 
will  then  use  his  privilege  of  replying,  thus  bringing  the  volume  to  a  eondusion." 

Letters  fr^m  Clergy  and  Laity,  pp.  129-328.  Epilogue  by  Ruskin,  pp.  331- 
363.  Appendix  (containing  extracts  from  two  more  Minor  Letters  from 
Ruskin),  pp.  364-371.  Each  division  of  the  book  has  its  own  title  as  head- 
line on  each  page. 

Issued  (in  the  latter  half  of  1880)  in  brown-coloured  cloth,  lettered 
across  the  back:  ''The  Lord's  Prayer  |  and  the  Church.  |  Letters  to  |  the 
Clergy  |  By  |  John  Ruskin,  D.C.L.  |  With  replies  fr^m  Clergy  |  and  Laity. 
I  Edited  by  the  |  Rev.  F.  A.  Malleson,  M.A."  Price  78.  6d.  The  edition 
was  rapidly  sold  out. 

4.  CoUected  VoAme:  Second  EdUian;  (a)  FirH  leeue  (1880).— Called 
''Second  Edition"  on  the  title-page,  which  otherwise  resembles  that  of 
the  preceding  edition.  The  only  difference  in  the  contents  of  the  book  Is 
the  insertion  of  an  additional  letter  (from  Miss  Whately),  occupying 
pp.  328-341.  The  Epilogue  thus  becomes  pp.  343-^77,  and  the  Appendix 
pp.  378-386. 

Issued  in  brown-coloured  cloth,  in  all  respects  resembling  its  predecessor. 
Price  78.  6d. 

(6)  Be-iseue  (1883).— This  was  turned  out  in  violet-coloured  cloth,  lettered 
differently  across  the  back,  thus:  "The  |  Lord's  |  Prayer  |  and  the  |  Church 
i  Letters  by  |  John  Ruskin  |  Malleson  |  Strahan  &  Co."    Price  78.  6d. 
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5,  The  Letters  by  Ratldn  (only)  and  his  EpUogoe  were  next  reprinted 
in  Oh  the  Oid  Road  (for  Bibliogrephical  Note  on  which,  see  above,  pp.  85-89). 
Hie  Letters  occapied  §§  223-266 ;  in  ed.  1  (1885),  pp.  902-352 ;  in  ed.  2 
(1888),  vol.  iii.  pp.  310-382. 

6.  OoUected  Volume,  revued  edition  (1896).~Called  ''Third  Edition"  on 
the  title-page,  which  is  as  follows  :— 

Letters  |  to  the  Clergy  |  on  |  Hie  Lord's  Pnytr  and  the  Church  |  By 
John  Ruskin,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  |  With  Replies  from  Clergy  and  Laity, 
and  I  an  Epilogue  by  Mr.  Ruskin  |  Edited,  with  Essays  and  Comments, 
by  the  |  Rev.  F.  A.  Malleson,  M.A.  |  Vicar  of  Broughton-in-Fumess  | 
Third  Edition  |  With  Additional  Letters  by  Mr.  Raskin  |  London  | 
George  Allen,  156,  Charing  Cross  Road  |  1896  |  [AU  rights  reeerved]. 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  xviii.+332.  Title-page  (with  imprint  on  the  reverse: 
"^^ Printed  by  BaUantyne,  Hanson  &  Co.  |  At  the  Ballantyne  Press"), 
pp.  iii.,  iv.  *'  Introduction  "  (as  in  previous  editions),  pp.  v.-ix.  ''  Preface 
to  the  Third  Edition,"  pp.  xi.-xvi.,  as  follows  :— 

*'  Hariag  beea  uiged  to  httitg  out  a  new  edition  of  the  volume  firrt  edited  by 
me  in  1880,  and  having  willingly  aooepted  the  invitation  to  do  so,  it  will  naturally 
be  ezpeoted  that  I  shoald  give  some  aooount  of  the  ciroumatanoea  which  have  led 
me  to  take  the  eomewhat  unusual  step  of  reviving  a  book  which  hat  /or  twelve 
yean  been  lying  in  a  state  of  •uroended  animation. 

"On  the  flrat  conception  of  this  volume  I  applied  to  Messrs.  Strahan,  to 
produce  it  biMfore  the  reading  and  thinking  wona.  I  should  have  done  more 
wisely,  no  doabt^  had  I  offered  the  publication  to  Mr.  Qeorge  Allen,  Mr.  Buskin's 
well-known  publisher.  It  avails  not  to  explain  why  I  chose  a  different  course,  of 
wUoh  subeeouent  events  only  too  soon  showed  me  the  error;  for  after  the  first 
edition  had  been  sold  off  in  a  week,  and  while  the  second  was  partly  sold  and 
partly  in  preparation,  Messrs.  Strahan's  failure  was  announced,  greatly  to  my 
surprise ;  my  somewhat  isolated  position  in  the  north  country  so  far  from  London 
keeping  me  very  imperfectly  informed  as  to  what  was  passing  in  the  literary 

"Reasonable,  business-like  people  would  ask,  why  did  I  not  make  an  effort 
to  rescue  my  litUe  barque  out  cc  the  general  wreolcage^  and  why  did  I  not, 
remembsring  that  Mr.  Ruskin  had  with  much  kindness  ntiely  bestowed  the  copy- 
right on  me,  save  the  second  edition  and  arrange  with  another  publisher  to  carry 
the  work  on  t  But  I  was  failing  at  the  time  with  the  illness  which  was  effeotually 
cured  only  by  a  long  sojourn  amidst  or  very  near  to  the  ice  and  saow  of  the 
Alps.  I  was  incapable  of  much  exertion,  and,  in  fact,  did  not  much  care. 
Besides  which  I  am  not  a  professed  literary  man,  being  chiefly  interested  in  the 
work  of  my  rural  parish  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  DisMct,  and  shouM  not  think 
it  fair,  or  even  possible,  if  I  may  use  an  equestrian  meti^hor,  to  attempt  to  ride 
two  horses  at  once. 

"So  Mr.  Buskin's  letters,  etc.,  as  edited  by  the  present  writer,  came  to  be 
entirely  laid  by,  though  not  forgotten  by  the  hosts  of  Mr.  Buskin's  friends, 
followers,  and  admirers,  who  regretted  the  suspension  of  so  valuable  a  work  and 
so  rich  in  great  thoughts,  teachings,  and  sugsestions. 

* '  So  things  remained  untQ  Au^ist  1896,  when  a  new  friend,  Mr.  Smart,  gave 
me  the  pleasure  of  a  visit,  and  we  talked  over  the  dronmstancee  just  narrmd. 
Psasing  over  several  very  pleasant  meetings  in  London,  let  it  be  soAoient  to 
mention  that  under  the  impulse  of  Mr.  Qwof^  Allen's  enoouragement,  and 
cheered  by  the  valuable  assistance  and  oo-operation  of  another  friend,  Mc  T.  J. 
Wise,  I  agreed  to  cany  forward  this  Third  Edition  with  the  full  approbation 
and  consent  of  Mr.  Ruskin  himself,  thouffh  it  ^ould  be  said  that  on  account  of 
the  state  of  his  health,  I  have  been  unable  to  consult  him  on  any  of  the  details 
of  the  publication. 

*'  But  it  will  not  be  exactly  the  same  volume.  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Wise,  having 
gone  over  much  of  my  oorrespendenoe  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  were  good  eaoos^  to 
express  a  desire  that  some  of  tnoee  letters  addressed  to  myself  as  a  friend  should 
be  embodied  ia  the  preeent  volume,  as  being  strongly  illustrative  of  his  views 
on  the  snbjeets  dealt  with  ia  his  moie  formal  Lett«s  to  the  Oisfgy.    I  may 
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dftim  {MurdoQ  for  a  feaUiiff  of  ffr«et  aatiBfactioii  with  the  drcomstanoo  that  in 
the  conne  of  so  long  and  to  dalicate  a  oorrespondence  as  it  contained  in  this 
Tolnme,  nerer  has  a  oload  overshadowed  onr  paths  in  this  matter,  neyer  has  a 
oold  blast  from  the  east  sent  a  shiirer  through  my  system,  nor,  I  preeome,  his. 
For  had  Mr.  Buskin  felt  any  resentment  at  anything  I  wrote,  with  his  nsqal 
downright  frankness  he  would  not  baTe  been  bsickward  for  an  hour  in  express- 
ing in  rehement  language  what  he  felt.  But  from  first  to  last  my  interooorse 
with  that  kind  and  emfiientl^  distinguished  friend  has  been  kept  bright  and 
happy  by  his  unyarying  seremty. 

*'  The  Letters  from  Clergy  and  Laity  in  this  Third  Edition  oooupy  much  less 
space  than  in  the  original  one.  It  was  Mr.  Buskin's  wish  that  they  should  be 
subjected  to  some  process  of  abridgment :  besides  which  the  allowing  of  space 
for  the  new  feature  of  additional  Buskin  Letters  made  a  curtailment  m  another 
direetioa  necessary.  Th%  plan  which  seemed  to  me  the  least  discourteous  to  my 
numerous  correspondents  of  that  time  has  been  to  make  a  selection  of  passages 
from  a  certain  number  of  the  Letters. 

*<F.  A.  Mallmor. 

••Thi  Vioaraos. 

* '  BBOUOHTOK-IN-PTrRMUe, 

**JanuafTf  1896." 

ContentB,  p.  zvii.  Roskiii's  Eleyen  Letters,  pp.  1-47.  Eisays  and  Com- 
ments^ by  Mr.  Malleson,  pp.  51-129  (the  ''Minor  Letters"  incladed  in  the 
preceding  edition  are  transferred  to  a  later  place).  ''  Letters  firom  Clergy 
and  Laity,"  with  Mr.  Malleeon's  pre&tory  note,  pp.  Id3-2ia  Half-tiUe 
''Letters  from  Brantwood-on-the-Lake  to  the  Vicarage  of  Bronghton- 
in-Fomess"),  p.  219.  "Prefiu^"  to  them,  by  Mr.  Malleson,  pp.  221-223. 
Fifty-one  Letters  (47  from  Raskin  >),  pp.  223-286.  Buskin's  Epilofpie, 
pp.  289-^22.  Appendix  (with  an  additional  note  by  Rusldn),  pp.  325-332. 
Issned  on  May  11, 1896,  in  green  cloth,  nniform  with  the  Small  Edition 
of  Rnskin's  books,  lettered  across  the  back,  '*  Raskin  |  Letters  to  |  The 
Clergy."  Price  5s.  net ;  reduced  in  January  1904  to  Se.  6d.  This  edition 
Is  still  current. 

7.  The  Eleven  Letters  (but  not  the  Epilogoe),  with  various  others,  were 
next  issued  in  1896  in  a  privately-printed  volume,  with  the  following  title- 

Letters  |  from  |  John  Raskin  |  to  |  Rev.  F.  A.  Malleson^  M.A.  |  Viear 
^  BTmigU(mrixy-Fwnnu9  |  Edited  by  Thomas  J.  Wise  |  London:  Prwateijf 
Pri$Ued\  1896. 

Octavo,  pp.  xii  +  102.  Title-page  (with  bhink  reverse),  pp.  iii.,  iv.  On 
p.  V.  is  the  intimation,  "The  Impression  of  this  book  is  limited  to  a  t&w 
copies  for  Private  Circulation  only."    On  p.  6  is  the  fbUowing  "Note":— 

«*0f  the  thirty-eight  Letters  contained  in  this  volome  ten  have  ahreedy  been 
printed,  though  u>  a  eodly  garbled  and  mntilated  form.*  Theee  ten  originally 
appeared  in  LeUen  to  tike  Clergy,  a  privately-printed  pamphlet  iseoed  in  1879, 
sad  were  afterwards  incladed  in  f%€  Lori:*  Praper  tmd  tk€  iMurch,  1880 
(second  ed.  1883).  f^om  which  work  Hr.  Wedderbum  reprinted  them  in  On  tkg 
Old  Road,  The  whole  thirty-eight  are  now  given  precisely  from  the  original 
holographs." 

Contents,  pp.  vii.-xii.  Letters,  pp.  d-lQ2.  On  a  page  fiusing  p.  102  is 
the  device  o£  "Hie  Ashley  Library." 

1  Noe.  12  and  16  sre  from  Malleson  to  Rmkin ;  No.  23  is  from  Canon  Fanar  to 
Malleeon ;  and  Na  24,  from  Miss  Snssnna  Beever  to  him. 
s  On  this  sabject,  see  betow,  pw  187. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  RUSKIN'S  LETTERS  TO  MALLESON 

The  following  list  enumerateB  all  Roakia's  printed  Letters  to  the  Rev. 
F.  A.  Malleson  ;  states  in  which  of  the  seven  pahlications  described  above 
(and  here  referred  to  as  ^'ed.  1/'  ^'ed.  2,"  etc)  they  have  appeared;  and 
gives  references  to  the  places  in  the  precent  edition  where  they  will  be 
found: — 

1.  1872,  November  1.— No.  1  in  ed.  I.^Letten.^ 

2.  Undated.--No.  2  in  ed.  6,  p.  22A,^Utter9. 

3.  1875,  July  23.— No.  2  in  ed.  7.     Partly  given   in  No.  3  of  ed.  0, 

pp.  225-228  (where  it  is  wrongly  dated  ^^1879").— jM<ert. 

4.  1876>  September  8. — No.  3  in  ed.  7  (pp.  10-1 1>  where  it  is  wrongly 

dated  '' Brantwood ").  The  P.5.  only  is  No.  4  in  ed.  6, 
pp.  228-229  (where  it  is  wrongly  dated  '^  1879  ">— Xettsrt. 

5.  1879,  Jane  20.— Letter  L*  in  LBtters  to  the  Clergy  (pp.  9-10  in  ed.  1 ; 

p.  541  in  the  Oontemjporary ;  pp.  1,  2  in  eds.  3  and  4).  §  223 
in  On  the  Old  Road  (vol.  ii.  pp.  302--303  in  ed.  1 ;  vol.  iiL 
pp.  310-311  in  ed.  2);  pp.  3,  4  in  ed.  6.  No.  4  in  ed.  7 
(pp.  12,  IZy-'Behw,  p.  191. 

6.  1879,  Jane  23.— Letter  IL  in  LeUere  to  the  Clergy  (pp.  10-12  in  ed.  1 ; 

pp.  541-542  in  the  Ccntemporary ;  pp.  3-5  in  eds.  3  and  4). 
§§  224,  225  in  Oft  <i^  0»  Road  (vol  ii.  pp.  303-305  in  ed.  1 ; 
voL  iii  pp.  311-313  in  ed.  2);  pp.  5-7  in  ed.  8.  No.  5  in 
ed.  7  (pp.  14-16).— B«Aw,  pp.  192-193. 

7.  1879,  Jaly  6.— Ed.  1  of  Lettere  to  the  Clergy  (pp.  12-14)  gave  a  portion 

of  this  letter  (''What  I  send  you"  to  the  end*)  and  the  post- 
script (not  there  called  soch).  The  portion  of  the  letter  was 
not  included  in  the  next  publications,  as  Raskin  struck  it  oat 
in  revising  ed.  1,  the  postecript  only  becoming  Letter  III.  of 
the  Letten  to  the  Clergy;  p.  542  in  the  Contemporary;  pp.  6, 
7  in  eds.  3  and  4  of  Letters  to  the  Clergy.  %  22^  in  On  the  Old 
Road  (vol.  ii.  pp.  305-306  in  ed.  1 ;  voL  iiL  pp.  313-^14  in 
ed.  2) ;  pp.  8-9  in  ed.  6.  The  rest  of  the  Letter  was  separately 
printed  in  ed.  6  as  No.  1  in  the  supplementary  Letters,  where 
it  was  wrongly  dated  ''July  8"  (pp.  223-224).— Ibr  the  whole 
Letter,  eee  behw,  pp.  193-194. 

8.  1879,  July  8.— Letter  IV.  in  Letters  to  the  Clergy  (pp.  14-16  in  ed.  1 ; 

pp.  542-3  in  the  Contemporary ;  pp.  7-10  in  eds.  3  and  4). 
§§  227>  22S  in  On  the  Old  Road  (vol.  ii.  pp.  306-308  in  ed.  1 ; 
vol.  iii.  pp.  314-316  in  ed.  2);  pp.  9-12  in  ed.  6.  No.  7  in 
ed.  7  (pp.  20-22).— JBWw,  pp.  194-196. 

9.  1879,  July  10.— Letter  V.  in  Lettere  to  the  Clergy  (pp.  16-18  in  ed.  1 ; 

pp.  543-544  in  the  Contemporary;  pp.  10-12  in  eds.  3  and  4). 
§  229  in  On  the  Old  Road  (voL  ii.  pp.  308-309  in  ed.  1 ;  vol.  iiL 
pp.  316-317  in  ed.  2);  pp.  12-14  in  ed.  a  No.  8  in  ed.  7 
(pp.  23-25).— JBWw,  pp.  196-197. 

1  That  is,  tlM  ooUeotioii  of  Private  Letters  in  YoIb.  XXXVI.,  XXXVII. 

s  CsUed  Letter  IL  in  ed.  1  {where  it  is  added  that  "the  first  Letter  is  not 
printed  hers,"  and  where  the  numbers  of  all  the  Letters  differ  from  those  in  the 
later  editions),  but  called  Letter  I.  in  snbseqnent  editions. 

t  Omitting,  however,  the  words  *'do"  and  '*if  anything." 
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la  187»,  July  12.— Letter  VI.  in  LgUtn  to  the  Ckrify  (pp.  18-21  in  ed.  1; 
pp.  544-/M6  in  the  Oontemporary ;  pp.  13-17  in  eds.  3  and  4). 
§§  290,  281  in  Or)  Otf  OU  Boad  (voL  IL  pp.  309-312  in  ed.  1 ; 
Tol.  iii.  pp.  318-^320  in  ed.  2) ;  pp.  16-10  in  ed.  6.  No.  0  in 
ed.  7  (pp.  26-30).— JMn9,  pp.  197-199.  • 

11.  1879,  July  14.— Letter  VU.  in  LBtttn  to  the  Cflergy  (pp.  21-24  in  ed.  1 ; 

pp.  546-646  in  tlie  OuUemparmyj'  pp.  17-22  in  eds.  3  and  4). 
%l2a2,2a3'mOntheOU  Boad  (vol.  iL  pp.  312-316  in  ed.  1 ; 
▼oL  iiLi  ^  321-324  in  ed.  2) ;  pp.  19-26  in  ed.  &  No.  10  in 
ed.  7  (pp.  31-36).— JMn9,  pp.  199-202. 

12.  1879,  Jnlj  30.— No.  11  in  ed.  7  (pp.  36-37).     No.  6  in  the  supple- 

mentary Letters  of  ed.  6  (pp.  229-230).— Bs^^,  p.  234. 

13.  1879,  July  31.— No.  12  in  ed.  7  (pp.  38^39).     No.  6  in  the  suj^le- 

mentary  Letters  of  ed.  6  (pp.  230-231).— Bs^^,  p.  234. 

14.  1879,  August  2.— No.  13  in  ed.  7  (p.  40).    No.  7  in  the  supplementary 

Letters  of  ed.  6  (p.  232).— BsAho,  p.  236. 
16.  1879,  August  4.— No.  14  in  ed.  7  (pp.  41-42).     No.  8  in  the  sup- 
plementary Letters  of  ed.  6  (pp.  233-234).— B^ilMv,  p.  236. 

16.  1879,  August  7.— No.   16  in  ed.  7  (pp.  43-44).    No.  9  in  the  sup- 

plementary Letters  of  ed.  6  (pp.  234-236).— Beibw,  p.  236. 

17.  1879,  August  9,  with  postscript  of  August  13,  and  a  further  letter 

dated  by  Mr.  Malleson  (wrongly)  August  12.— Letter  VXIL  in 
Letten  to  the  Ciergy  (pp.  24-29  in  ed.  1 ;  pp.  646-648  in  the  Cm- 
temporary;  pp.  23-^  in  eds.  3  and  4).  §§  234-237  m  On  the 
Old  Boad  (vol.  ii.  pp.  316-320  in  ed.  1 ;  voL  iiL  pp.  324-329  in 
ed.  2);  pp.  26-32  in  ed.  6.  No.  16  in  ed.  7  (pp.  46-61) :  the 
^'further  letter"  is,  however,  not  there  given.  It  was  not 
dated  by  Ruskin.— BsJSmv,  pp.  202-206. 
la  1879,  August  9.— No.  10  in  the  supplementary  Letters  of  ed.  6  (p.  236). 
— JMn9,  p.  236. 

19.  1879,  August  19.— Letter   IX.  in  LOien  to  the  Oergy  (pp.  29-32  in 

ed.  1 ;  pp.  648-649  in  the  CkmUmperary;  pp.  30-33  in  eds.  8 
and  4).  §§  238,  239  in  On  ^ibe  0«  Boad  (vol  a.  pp.  320-322 
in  ed.  1 ;  vol.  iiL  pp.  329-331  in  ed.  2) ;  pp.  32-36  in  ed.  6. 
No.  17  in  ed.  7  (p^  62-^).— JBMmv,  pp.  206-207. 

20.  1879,  August  30.— No.  18  in  ed.  7  (pp.  M-^D.^-Lettert. 

21.  1879,  September  2.— No.  19  in  ed.  7  (pp.  68-69).    No.  11  in  the  sup- 

plementary Letters  m  ed.  6  (pp.  236-237).— I^tttrf. 

22.  1879,  September  3.— Letter  X.  in  Letten  to  the  Olergsf  (pp.   82-36  in 

ed.  1 ;  pp.  649-661  in  the  OmUcmporary;  pp.  34-39  in  eds.  3 
and  4).  §§  240-243  \n  On  the  Old  Boad  (voL  ti.  ^  328-326 
in  ed.  1 ;  vol.  iii.  fp.  331-^336  in  ed.  2) ;  pp.  36-42  in  ed.  6. 
No.  20  in  ed.  7  (pp.  60-66).— BsAmp,  pp.  208-210. 

23.  1879,  September  6.— No.   13  in  the  supplementary  Letters  in  ed.  6 

(pp.  240-241).- JMn9,  p.  236. 

24.  1879,  September  7.— No.  14  in  the  supplementary  Letters  in  ed.  6 

(p.  241).— Xettsrt. 
26.  1879,  September  9.— No.  16  in  those  Letters  (pp.  241-243).     No.  21 
in  ed.  7  (pp.  66-67).— Xs^tert. 
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26.  1879^  September  la^Printed  among  the  ''L^:tera  and  Comnmits'' 

in  Utters  to  the  Chryy,  eda.  3  and  4  (p.  103).  §  247  in  On  the 
Old  Road  (voL  ii.  pp.  329-330  in  ed.  1 ;  toL  iil  pp.  338-338  in 
ed.  2).  Nb.  17  in  the  suj^P^ementary  Lettera  in  ed.  6  (pp.  246- 
247).    No.  22  in  ed.  7  (p.  68).— JMn9^  p.  236. 

27.  1879^  SeptemlMT  14.~Printed  among  tlie  ^Lettera  and  Commenta"  in 

LettoTB  to  the  Clergy,  eda.  3  and4  (p.  104^  §  247  in  On  M0  OJtf 
Road  (voL  iL  p.  330  in  ed.  1 ;  fqI.  liL  p.  339  in  ed.  2).  No.  18 
in  the  sopplementaiy  Lettera  in  ed.  6  (pp.  247-248).  No.  23  in 
ed.  7  (pp.  69-70).— -Btftoir,  p.  236. 

28.  1879,  September  14.— Letter  XI.  in  Letters  to  the  Oergy  (pp.  36-39  in 

ed.  1;  pp.  651-552  in  the  Ccniempwrc/ry ;  pp»  40-45  in  eda. 
3  and  4).  §§  2U-246  in  On  the  Old  Road  (vol  iL  pp.  32S-329 
in  ed.  1 ;  vol.  liL  pp.  335-338  in  ed.  2) ;  pp.  42-47  in  ed.  6. 
No.  24  in  ed.  7  (pp^  71-76).— Bd^,  pp.  210-213. 

29.  1879|  September  16.— No.  19  in  the  supplementary  Letters  in  ed.  6 

(p.  24B).^Letter9. 

30.  1879  (undated).— No.  20  in  the  same  (p.  249).— BcAho,  p.  237. 

31.  1879^  October  13.— No.  21  in  the  same  (pp.  249-250).    No.  25  in  ed.  7 

(pp.  77-78).— Befctr,  p.  237. 

32.  1879,  October  17.— Partly  printed  in  the  '' Letters  and  Commenta"  in 

Letters  to  the  Clergy,  eds.  3  and  4  (pp.  104-105).  §  248  in  On 
the  Old  Road  (vol.  ii.  pp.  330-331  in  ed.  1 ;  vol.  iii  pp.  339- 
340  in  ed.  2).  Printed  more  fhlly  as  No.  23  in  the  supple- 
mentary Lettera  in  ed.  6  (pp.  251-254).  No.  26  (complete)  in 
ed.  7  (pp.  79-81).— B(jAw,  pp.  237-288. 

Sa  1879,  October  31.— No.  27  in  ed.  7  (p.  82).— BcAw,  p.  238. 

34.  1879,  November  7. — No.  25  in  the  supplementary  Lettera  in  ed.  6 
(pp.  25^257).— B0AM0,  p.  238. 

38.  1879,  November  12.— No.  28  in  ed.  7  (p.  8S).—Behw,  p.  238. 

36.  1879,  November  19. — ^Na  26  in  the  supi^ementary  Letters  in  ed.  6 

(pp.  257-258).— jM<ert. 

37.  1880,  January  5.-*No.  27  in  the  sane  (pp.  258-259).— iMoio,  p.  239. 

38.  1880,  January  7.— No.  28  in  the  same  (pp.  259-260).— iMoio,  p.  239. 

39.  1880,  April  14.— No.  31  in  the  same  (p.  262).— B«/9ii,  p.  239. 

40.  1880,  April  17.— No.  30  in  the  same  (^  261-262).— BaAw,  p.  239. 

41.  1880,  May  9.— No.  32  in  the  same  (pp.  262-263).— jBMno,  p.  23a 

42.  1880,  May  10.— Partly  printed  in  an  Appendix  to  edte.  3  and  4  of 

Letiere  to  the  Clergy,  where  the  letter  ia  wrongly  dated  *<May  16" 
(p.  371  in  ed.  3;  p.  385  in  ed.  4).  Thence  r^nrinted  in  a  fool- 
note  to  §  249  in  On  Oe  OM  Road  (voL  ii.  p.  333  n.  in  ed.  1 ; 
vol.  iii.  p.  342  Ji.  in  ed.  2).  Printed  (complete)  aa  No.  29  in  the 
si^plementary  Lettera  in  ed.  6  (pp.  260-261).  No.  29  in  ed.  7, 
without  the  poataeript  (i^  84-85).— BaAnv,  p.  24a 

43.  1880,  May  (day  net  given).- No.  30  in  ed.  7  (pp.  86-87).— Xtfttarv. 

44.  1880,  May  14.— Partly  printed  in  an  Appendix  to  eda.  3  and  4  of 

Letters  to  the  Clergy  (pp.  370-371  in  ed.  3 ;  pp.  384-385  in  ed.  4). 
Thence  reprinted  in  a  footnote  to  §  249  in  On  Oe  CMtf  Road 
(voL  iL  p.  333  n.  in  ed.  1 ;  vol.  iii.  p.  342  n.  in  ed.  2).  Printed 
(complete)  as  No.  33  in  the  supidementary  Letters  in  ed.  6 
(pp.  263-264).  No.  31  in  ed.  7,  with  a  aentence  omitted  (pp.  88- 
89).— ^0Ah0,  p.  240. 
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45.  1800,  May  2e.--No.  34  in  the  supi^kinantary  Letton  in  ed.  6  (p.  206). 

No,  32  in  ed.  7>  with  a  lentenoe  omitted  (p.   90). — Below, 

pp.  2#0-241. 
4i.  1880,  Jane  7.— No.  35  in  the  lupplementary  Letters  in  ed.  6  (pp.  287- 

268).    No.  33  in  ed.  7>  with  two  tentencee  omitted  (pp.  91- 

92).— B«Ah9,  p.  241. 

47.  1880,  June  la— No.  36  in  the  same  (pp.  270-271).— JMno,  p.  241. 

48.  1880  (undated,  hot  hefbre  Jane  26). — No.  37  in  the  sapplemMitarj 

Letters  in  ed.  6  (p.  269).— BoAho,  p.  241. 

49.  1880,  Jane  25.— No.  40  in  the  same  (pp.  271-273).~J3eAnc,  p.  242. 

50.  1880,  Jane  27.— No.  38  in  the  same  (pp.  270-271).— Bei^,  p.  242. 

51.  1880,  Jaly  (day  not  given).— No.  43  in  the  same  (pp.  277-278),  where 

it  is  erroneoosly  indaded  among  Letters  of  1881. — Behw, 
f^  242-24a 

52.  1880,  Jane  and  July.- Epilogae  to  Letters  to  the  Oem  (pp.  331-363 

in  ed.  3 ;  pp.  345-377  in  ed.  4).  K  249-266  in  On  the  Old  Road 
(▼oL  ii  pp.  332-352  in  ed.  1 ;  toL  iii.  pp.  341-362  in  ed.  2) ; 
pp.  289-322  in  ed.  6.— BsAmp,  pp.  215-230. 

53.  1880,  July  15.— No.  39  in  the  same  (p.  271).— Lettere. 

54.  1881,  April  la— No.  41  in  the  same  Q>p.  273-275),  where  it  is  wrongly 

dated  ''  April  30."    No.  34  in  ed.  7  (pp.  93-94).--Bstot0,  p.  243. 
66.  1881,  April  14.— A  note  in  a  MS.  sent  to  Mr.  Malleson.    Printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  ed.  6  of  Letten  to  the  Clergy  (pp.  331-332).— 
Below,  p.  233. 

56.  1881,  April  2a— No.  42  in  the  same  (pp.  275-277),  where  Mr.  Malleson 

made  some  omissions.  No.  35  (complete)  in  ed.  7  (pp.  95- 
fny-^Lettere. 

57.  1881  (undated,  hut  apparently  referring  to  the  same  suhject). — No.  44 

in  the  same  (pp.  278-279). — Lettere, 

58.  1881,  May  26.— Na  45  in  the  same  (pp.  280-281>— XeMerv. 

59.  1881,  August  26.— No.  46  in  the  same  (p.  281).— Xettm; 

60.  1881,  Octoher  21.— No.  47  in  the  same  ^p.  281-282).— Iet<ef». 

61.  1882,  Novemher  15.— No.  48  in  the  same  (pp.  282-283).— I^eierf. 

62.  1882,  Novemher  20.— No.  49  in  the  same  (pp.  283-284).     No.  36  in 

ed.  7  (pp.  9&-99).— X^etefv. 

63.  1883,  January  22.— No.  50  in  the  same  (pp.  284-285).    No.  37  in  ed.  7 

(pp.  100-101).— I«tter#. 

64.  1883,  Fehruary  6.— No.  51  in  the  same  (p.  286).     No.  38  in  ed.  7 

(p.  102).— BeAw,  p.  243. 


COLLATION  OP  THE  TEXT 

Tlie  prindpal  Letters  (I.-Xl.),  as  printed  hy  Mr.  Malleson  (in  P^Ui- 
catkns  1-6),  show  numerous  ahsratioiw  from  the  original  MS.  of  them, 
frem  which  ed  7  was  printed.  These  Tariaticnis,  whieh  are  detailed  on 
the  following  pages,  are  of  two  kinds :  (1)  thoee  in  which  all  the  eds.  1-6 
differ  from  ed.  7 ;  (2)  thoee  in  whidi  eds.  2-6  ^us  diifor.  Hie  editor  of  the 
privately-printed  edition  (ed.  7)  seeme,  from  his  Note  (see  ahove,  pi  183), 
to  have  assumed  thatr  Mr.  Malleson  siade  all  the  alterations ;  hut  he  eer^ 
tainly  did  not  make  (2),  for  Mr.  Allen  had  a  copy  of  ed.  1  revised  by 
Rnsldn  in  his  own  hand.    With  regard  to  (1),  some  of  the  variations  may 
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have  been  alterations  made  in  Raskin's  MS.  hj  Mr.  Malleson,  bat  many,  of 
the  alterations  are  of  a  kind  that  Mr.  Malleeon  ooaUL  hardly  haye  taken  it 
apon  himself  to  make ;  they  often  bear  strong  internal  OTidenoe  of  Raskin's 
hand  in  rerision.  The  present  editors  have  therefore  aasamed  that  for  the 
most  part  the  alterations  were  either  made  by  Ruskin  or  approved  by  him ; 
the  text  of  ed.  7  is  consequently  not  followed^  except  in  one  or  two  places 
where  Mr.  Malleson's  text  is  obTioosly  wrong  (probably  owing  to  mis- 
prints)^  and  for  supplying  passages  which  Mr.  Malleson  had  omitted. 

Of  the  difierenees  between  the  revised  text  and  the  original  MS.  letters 
(followed  in  publication  No.  7)>  some  are  recorded  in  footnotes,  and  to  them 
a  reforence  only  is  here  supplied.    The  other  variations  are  as  follow : — 

Letter  I.,  line  6,  the  MS.  reads  ''.  .  .  long  so  earnest,  if  in  any 
wise  it  were  possible  ...'';  line  10,  '' .  .  .  I  should  like  to  be  able 
to  .  .  ." 

Utter  II.,  line  9,  the  MS.  reads  ''guests"  for  ''friends";  line  10, 
"mathematical"  for  "exact";  line  13,  "on"  for  "upon";  lines  16-26, 
see  p.  192  n. 

Letter  III.,  line  1  of  the  PJI.,  the  MS.  has  no  "a"  before  "dear 
answer";  line  9,  it  has  "in  its  essential  conditions"  after  "Gospel  of 
Christ" 

Letter  IV.,  line  20,  the  MS.  has  no  "that"  after  "think";  lines  35 
and  36,  it  does  not  contain  "of  mine";  line  27,  "entire"  is  underlined 
(italicised  accordingly  in  ed.  7). 

Letter  V.,  line  19,  ''9peU"  is  not  underlined  in  the  MS.;  line  24,  "for 
all,"  not  in  the  MS. ;  lines  27-29,  see  p.  197  n. 

Letter  VI.,  line  9,  the  MS.  has  "civil"  for  "reverent"  in  ed.  1;  line 
12,  it  omits  "the  words";  line  13  reads  "delicate"  for  "passionless"; 
lines  19-21,  read  "...  the  seventh  verse,  marking  the  real  power  of  the 
English  .  .  .";  line  23,  reads  "need"  for  "needs";  line 34,  omits  "so"; 
line  38,  has  "however"  after  "which,"  instead  of  after  "myself";  line 
41,  has  "  of  consideration  "  aftier  "  subject "  and  "  meeting  "  for  "  meetings  "  ; 
Une  42,  "possible"  instead  of  "probable";  line  66,  "His"  for  "the"; 
lines  67  and  68,  read  "...  our  souls  only,  but  those  outcast  ones."  For 
a  P.S.,  see  p.  199  n. 

Letter  VII.,  line  16,  the  MS.  omits  "human";  lines  19  and  20,  "us" 
and  "if"  are  underlined  in  the  MS.;  line  24,  the  MS.  has  "confusion" 
for  "comparison"  (and  the  latter  reading  is  obviously  a  mistake,  though 
Ruskin  in  reading  ed.  1  did  not  detect  it);  lines  30,  36,  39,  "Thine," 
"pray,"  and  "that"  are  underlined  in  the  MS.  (and  here,  again,  the 
italicising  is  necessary  to  bring  out  the  sense);  line  44,  it  omits  "its" 
before  "joy";  line  60,  underlines  "have";  line  63,  "as"  for  "so";  line 
64,  "at"  not  italicised. 

Letter  VIIL,  line  19,  "increasing"  was  before  "west-ends";  lines  26 
and  26)  "Levi"  is  italicised,  and  "Law"  in  small  capitals;  lines  28  and 
29,  "...  end  ..  .  is"  for  "ends  .  .  •  are";  line  60,  "with  either"  for 
"either  whh";  line  72,  "to  purge"  for  "purging." 

Letter  IX.,  line  3,  the  MS.  does  not  contain  "of  it"  after  "every 
word";  nor  in  Une  26,  "the"  before  "produce";  line  43,  it  reads  "yet 
heard"  for  "heard  yet" 
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Letter  X.,  line  26,  it  doee  not  contain  'Mn*'  before  ^^pain";  line  69, 
it  doee  not  italieiee  '*at  leoH." 

Letter  XI.,  line  46,  it  has  '^ resolute"  before  '^oorrelatiTe";  linea  66 
and  57,  it  reads  '^  .  .  .  partlj  concealed  and  partly  ezcoaed,  as  involuntary, 
by  the  shelter  and  pressure  .  .  .'' ;  line  66,  it  omits  the  first  *^  come." 

These  alterations  between  the  MS.  (followed  in  ed.  7)  and  the  printed 
text  were,  as  already  explained,  presumably  .made  or  approved  by  Ruskin 
before  ed.  1  was  issued. 

The  pamphlet  (No.  1  in  the  above  list,  p.  179}  was  revised  by  Rusldn, 
who,  besides  various  minor  alterations  of  paragraphing,  italicising,  and 
punctuation,  made  the  following  cosrections: — 

To  Letter  II.  he  appended  a  footnote  (p.  192) ;  and  in  line  23,  inserted 
"Alpine." 

Letter  III.    See  above,  p.  184  (No.  7). 

Letter  V.,  line  20,  he  corrected  the  misprint  '^  assumed"  for  '^ accursed." 

Letter  YI.,  line  9,  he  altered  '^reverent"  to  '^ respectful " ;  8th  line 
from  end,  ''the  murmur  of  the  gnat"  to  ''the  gnat's  murmur." 

Letter  VII.,  line  3,  he  altered  "when "to  "where"— a  correction  now 
followed  for  the  first  time;  line  10,  he  altered  "raised"  to  "smoothed"; 
line  17,  he  inserted  "as."  Mr.  Malleson's  note  to  this  Letter  (partly 
embodied  below,  p.  200  n.)  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  CknUemporaty, 
in  aooordance  with  suggestions  noted  by  Ruskin  in  revising  the  pamphlet 

Letter  VIIL,  Ilth  Una  from  end  of  portion  dated  13ih  August,  he 
altered  "where"  to  "whose"  ashes;  and  three  lines  lower,  he  altered 
"them"  to  "the  crowd." 

Letter  X.,  line  22,  he  altered  "happen"  to  "chance";  and  in  line  4 
on  p.  219,  he  inserted  "of." 

Letter  XI.,  in  Une  17  on  p.  212,  he  altered  "aU"  (before  "sight") 
to  "the." 

These  errors  were  corrected  in  the  Ckmtemporuiy  Review  and  subsequent 
issues  of  the  Letters. 

The  text  was  not  altered  in  publications  3,  4,  and  5  in  the  above  list 
(pp.  181,  182),  except  as  already  explained  in  the  s}mopsi8,  and  except 
that  Mr*  Malleson  (i«i>bably  at  Ruskin's  suggestion)  now  added  the  Greek 
and  Latin  words  of  the  Prayer  at  the  head  of  each  Letter. 

Next,  the  edition  of  1896  introduced  an  error  into  Letter  VIII.,  trans- 
posing "and  following  comfort  and  wealth"  from  the  end  to  the  beginning 
of  the  clause.     For  a  trifling  alteration,  see  p.  217  (note  1). 

Finally,  in  the  Supplementary  Letters  there  are  variations  between 
eds.  6  and  7.  Thus  for  variations  in  No.  32,  see  below,  p.  238  n.  In 
No.  44  (p.  240),  ed.  7  omits  the  second  section  ("I  had  never  seen  .  .  . 
done  my  Scott"),  and  in  line  7  has  "yours  over"  for  "your  own."  In 
Letter  45  (pp.  240-241),  ed.  7  omits  the  last  sentence  ("I  should  give  .  .  . 
somewhere  else").  In  Letter  46  (p.  241),  ed.  7  omits  "And  Fve  had  .  .  . 
to  the  book"  and  "Thanks  for  note  .  .  .  wood  or  garden."  Ed.  7  in  the 
ease  of  all  the  letters  included  in  it  gives  the  address  ("Brentwood"), 
"My  dear,"  etc,  and  "Yours,"  etc 
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Bmfiewi  of  Letter$  to  the  Olergif  (in  tome  cmm  of  the  publicatioii  in  the 
CknUemjporary  Beviewy  in  others  of  the  book)  appeared  in : — 

Modem  Thought,  January  1880,  voL  2,  pp.  290-291  (''Mr.  Ropkin's 
Letters  to  the  Clergy  en  the  Fatherhood  of  God/'  by  the  Rer.  H.  N. 
Grimley). 

ManeheHer  Weekiy  Timee  (by  <<  Verax"),  quoted  in  the  Unitarian  Heratd^ 
January  9,  1880. 

AtherujBumy  December  18,  1880. 

Okugow  Herald,  January  13,  1881. 

London  Quarterly  Beview,  April  1881,  vol  56,  pp.  132-149. 

Academy,  August  13,  1881. 

The  Letters  also  called  forth  the  following  pamphlet: — 

A  Defence  I  of  the  |  Church  of  England  |  against  the  AocoiationB  |  oontained 
in  the  Letten  of  Mr.  Ruskin  |  Pablic^ed  in  the  '*Oontemporary  Beview'*  |  of 
December,  1879.  |  By  W.  C.  Sillar.  |  London:  |  Printed  by  A.  Soathey,  146, 
Fenohoroh  Street.  KC.  j  18^.  |  PHoe  One  Shilling. 

The  '^ defence"  mm  sarcastic.] 
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LETTER  I» 

BSAHTWOOD,   C0NI8TON,   LANCASHIfiSy 

2(WA  June,  1879. 

Dear  Mb.  Malleson, — I  could  not  at  once  answer 
your  impcMTtant  letter:  for,  though  I  felt  at  once  the  im- 
possibility of  my  venturing  to  address  such  an  audience  as 
you  proposed,  I  am  unwilling  to  fail  in  answering  to  any 
call  relating  to  matters  respecting  which  my  feelings  have 
been  long  in  earnest,  if  in  any  wise  it  may  be  possible  for 
me  to  be  of  service  therein.  My  health — or  want  of  it — 
now  utterly  forbids  my  engagement  in  any  duty  involv- 
ing excitement  or  acute  intellectual  effort;  but  1  think, 
bdfore  the  first  Tuesday  in  August,  I  might  be  aUe  to 
write  one  or  two  letters  to  yourself,  referring  to,  and  more 
w  less  completing,  some  passages  already  printed  in  Fors 
and  elsewhere,^  which  might,  on  your  readhig  any  portions 
you  thought  available,  become  matter  of  discussion  during 
the  meeting  at  some  leisure  time,  after  its  own  main  pur- 
poses had  been  answered. 

At  all  events,  1  will  think  over  what  I  should  like,  and 
be  able,  to  r^resent  to  such  a  meeting,  and  only  b^  you 
not  to  thiidc  me  insensible  of  the  hcmour  done  me  by  your 
wish,  and  of  the  gravity  of  the  trust  reposed  in  me. 

Ever  most  faithfiilly  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 
Thb  Rev.  F.  A.  Mallkson. 

^  [No.  5  in  the  synopas  of  Rusldn's  letton  to  Malleeon :  see  abore^  p.  IM. 
Mr  vbm  dmuMtesow  in  wliieh  this  same  ei  Letters  was  written,  see  pp.  179. 180.1 
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LETTER  II 


Brantwood,  C0NI8TON,  2Srd  June,  1879* 

Deab  Mr.  Malusson, — ^Walking,  and  talking,  are  now 
alike  impossible  to  me ;  ^  my  strength  is  gone  for  both ;  nor 
do  I  believe  talking  on  such  matters  to  be  of  the  least  use 
except  to  promote,  between  sensible  people,  kindly  feeUng 
and  knowl^ge  of  each  other's  personid  characters.  I  have 
every  trust  in  your  kindness  and  truth;  nor  do  I  fear 
being  myself  misunderstood  by  you ;  what  I  may  be  able 
to  put  into  written  form,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  laid 
before  your  friends  in  council,  must  be  set  down  without 
any  question  of  personal  feeling — as  simply  as  a  mathe- 
matical question  or  demonstration. 

The  first  exact  question  which  it  seems  to  me  such  an 
assembly  may  be  earnestly  called  upon  by  la3anen  to  solve, 
is  surely  axiomatic:  the  definition  of  themselves  as  a  body, 
and  of  their  business  as  such. 

Namely :  as  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  do  they 
consider  themselves  to  be  so  called  merely  as  the  attached 
servants  of  a  particular  State?  Do  they,  in  their  quality 
of  guides,  hold  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  guides  of 
Chamouni  or  Grindelwald,  who,  being  a  numbered  body 
of  examined  and  trustworthy  persons  belonging  to  those 
several  villages,  have  nevertheless  no  Chamounist  or  Grin- 
delwaldist  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Alpine  geography  or 
glacier  walking:  but  are  prepared  to  put  into  practice  a 
common  and  universal  science  of  Locality  and  Athletics, 
founded  on  sure  survey  and  successful  practice?*    Are  the 

*  "  In  answer  to  the  proposal  of  discussing  the  subject  during  a  moun- 
tain walk." 


^  IS?'  ^  ^  ^®  synopsis ;  above>  p.  184.] 
'  [The  original  letter  as  printed  by  Mr. 

^Namely :  whether  as  clerffymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  they  con- 
sider themselves  merely  so  caUed  as  the  attached  servants  of  a  particular 


Wise  (see  above,  p.  183)  is  different 
here : — 
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clergjrmen  of  the  Ecdesia  of  England  thus  shnply  the 
attached  and  salaried  guides  of  England  and  the  English, 
in  the  way,  known  of  all  good  men,  that  leadeth  unto 
life  ?  ^— or  are  they,  on  the  contrary,  a  body  of  men  holding, 
or  in  any  l^fal  manner  required,  or  compelled  to  hold, 
opinions  on  the  subject — say,  of  the  hei^t  of  the  Celestial 
Mountains,  the  crevasses  which  go  down  quickest  to  the 
pit,  and  other  cognate  points  of  science,— -differing  from, 
or  even  contrary  to,  the  tenets  of  the  guides  of  the 
Church  of  France,  the'  Church  of  Italy,  and  other  Chris- 
tian countries? 

Is  not  this  the  first  of  all  questions  which  a  Clerical 
Council  has  to  answer  in  open  terms? 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 


LETTER  III« 

Brantwood,  6tk  JuUf,  1879. 

Mt  dear  Mr.  Malleson, — You  must  make  no  public 
announcement  of  any  paper  by  me.  I  am  not  able  to 
count  on  my  powers  of  mind  for  an  hour;  and  will 
absolutely  take  no  responsibility.  What  I  do  send  you — 
if  anything — will  be  in  the  form,  of  a  series  of  short  letters 
to  yourself,  of  which  you  have  already  the  first:  This  the 
second  for  the  sake  of  continuing  the  order  unbroken  con- 
tains the  next  following  question  which  I  should  like  to 
ask.     If  when  the  sequence  of  letters  is  in  your  possession 

state— AS^  one  would  9m,j,  the  guides  of  Chamouni  or  Grindelwald^  a 
numbered  body  of  ezanuned  and  truttwortby  persons  bel<mffing  to  thoee 
viUagee,  who  nevertheless  have  no  Chamonnic  or  Grindelwaldic  or  other- 
wise sectarian  opinions  on  the  subject  of  geography  or  glacier  walking 
.  .  .  survey  and  practice.'*] 

I  [Matthew  vii.  14.] 

*  [No.  7  in  the  synopsis ;  above,  p.  184« 
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you  like  to  read  any  part  or  parts  ci  than  as  a  subject  of 
discussion  at  your  afternoon  meeting,  I  shall  be  glad  and 
grateful. 

Ever  faithfully  yoiu:s, 

J.  RUSKIN, 

P.S. — My  first  letter  contained  a  Layman's  plea  for  a 
clear  answer  to  the  question,  ^^What  is  a  diergymBn  of 
the  Church  of  England?"  Supposing  the  answer  to  this 
first  to  he,  that  the  clergy  of  tibe  Church  of  England  are 
teachers,  not  of  the  Gospel  to  England,  but  of  the  Gospd, 
to  all  nati<»is;^  and  not  of  the  Gospel  of  Luther,  nor  of 
the  Gospel  of  Augustine,  but  of  the  Gospel  of  Christy — 
then  the  Layman's  second  question  would  be: 

Can  this  Grospel  of  Christ  be  put  into  such  plain  words 
and  short  terms  as  that  a  plain  man  may  understand  it? — 
and,  if  so,  would  it  not  be,  in  a  quite  primal  sense,  desir- 
able that  it  should  be  so,  rather  tiian  left  to  be  gathered 
out  of  Thirty-nine  Articles,  written  by  no  means  in  clear 
English,  and  referring,  for  further  explanation  of  exactly 
the  most  important  point  in  the  whole  tenor  of  their 
teaching,'  to  a  ^^ Homily  of  Justification,^''  which  is  not 
generally  in  the  possession,  or  even  probably  within  the 
comprehension,  of  simple  persons  ? 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 


LETTER  IV 


4 


Brantwood,  9th  Ju%,  1879. 

I  am  SO  very  glad  that  you  approve  of  the  letter  plan, 
as  it  enables  me  to  build  up  what  I  would  fain  try  to  say, 
of  little  stones,  without  lifting  too  much  for  my  strength 


Ifark  xiii.  10  :  «&  rdrra  rd  Mny  Bu  wpChv^  mfpvx^mi  r^  <<wy  yihtm,] 
[Art  xL  :  see  Fan  Clamgera,  Letter  56  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  396).] 
Homily  xi.  of  the  Second  Table.] 
|No.  8  in  the  sjmopeis;  above,  p.  184.] 
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at  once ;  and  the  sense  of  addressing  a  friend  who  under- 
stands me  and  sympathizes  with  me  prevents  my  being 
brou^t  to  a  stand  by  continual  need  for  apology,  or  fear 
of  giving  ofience. 

But  yet  I  do  not  quite  see  why  you  should  feel  my 
asking  for  a  simple  and  comprehensible  statem^it  of  the 
Christian  Grospel  as  startling.  Are  you  not  bid  to  go  into 
all  the  world  and  preach  it  to  every  creature?^  (I  should 
myself  think  the  dergyman  most  likely  to  do  good  who 
accepted  the  irwrjj  ri  Krlam  so  literally  as  at  least  to  sym- 
pathize  vdth  St.  Francis'  sermon  to  the  birds,'  and  to  feel 
that  feeding  either  sheep  or  fowls,  or  unmuzzling  the  ox, 
or  keeping  the  wrais  alive  in  the  snow,  would  be  re- 
ceived by  their  Heavenly  Feeder  as  the  perfect  fulfilment 
of  His  "  Feed  My  sheep "  •  in  the  higher  sense.) 

That's  all  a  parenthesis;  for  although  I  Aould  think 
that  your  good  company  would  all  agree  that  kindness  to 
animals  was  a  kind  of  preaching  to  them,  and  that  hunting 
and  vivisection^  were  a  kind  of  blasphemy  to  them,  I  want 
cmly  to  put  the  sterner  question  before  your  council,  how 
this  Gospel  is  to  be  preached  either  **  xoktoxov  "  •  or  to  **  warra 
ra  ei9yi7,"  if  first  its  preachers  have  not  determined  quite 
clearly  what  it  is?  And  might  not  such  definition,  accept- 
able to  the  enthre  body  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  be  arrived 
at  by  merely  eiqplaining,  in  their  comj^eteness  and  life,  the 
terms  of  the  Lord's  Pntyer— the  first  words  taught  to  chil- 
dren all  over  the  Christian  world? 

I  will  try  to  explain  what  I  mean  of  its  several  articles, 
in  following  letters;  and  in  answer  to  the  question  vnih 
which  you  close  your  last,  I  can  only  say  that  you  are  at 
perfect  liberty  to  use  any,  or  all,  or  any  parts  of  them,  as 
you  think  good.  Usually,  when  I  am  asked  if  letters  of 
mine  may  be  printed,  I  say:   ^'Assuredly,  provided  only 


>  [Mark  zvi  15.1 

'  ;aeer«/V^fW,S2Ctf(V4iLXXIlL^121);Mi«oa«mV«LXXXllLp.sdL] 

'  'John  zzL  16;  and  see  Deuteronomy  xxy.  4] 

«  On  thk  ea^eol,  eee  Wlow,  «.  643;  and  9oamm  b.  /W.l 

«  [Mark  xtL  20 :  i^M^^tm  Mp»*«^  ««mxia.] 


XXXIV. 
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that  you  print  them  entire.''  But  in  your  hands,  I  with- 
draw  even  this  condition,  and  trust  gladly  to  your  judgment, 
remaining  always 

Faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 
The  Rev.  F.  A.  Maixeson. 


LETTER  V^ 

wirtp  riy&v  i  cv  rois  ov/>avot9. 
Paier  notler  qui  u  m  ccsUt.^ 

Brantwood,  ](M  JuJ^g  1879- 

My  meaning,  in  saying  that  the  I^ord's  Prayer  might 
be  made  a  foundation  of  Grospel-teaching,  was  not  that  it 
contained  all  that  Christian  ministers  have  to  teach;  but 
that  it  contains  what  all  Christians  are  agreed  upon  as  first 
to  be  taught;  and  that  no  good  parish-working  pastor  in 
any  district  of  the  world  but  would  be  glad  to  take  his 
part  in  making  it  clear  and  living  to  his  congregation. 

And  the  first  clause  of  it,  of  course  rightly  explained, 
gives  us  the  ground  of  what  is  surely  a  mighty  part  of 
the  Gospel — its  ^^ first  and  great  commandment,'''  namely, 
that  we  have  a  Father  whom  we  can  love,  and  are  required 
to  love,  and  to  desire  to  be  with  Him  in  Heaven,  wher- 
ever that  may  be. 

And  to  declare  that  we  have  such  a  loving  Father, 
whose  mercy  is  over  aU  His  works,  and  whose  will  and 
law  is  so  lovely  and  lovable  that  it  is  sweeter  than  honey, 
and  more  precious  than  gold,  to  those  who  can  ^' taste" 
and  ''see"  that  the  Lord  is  Good — ^this,  surely,  is  a  most 
pleasant  and  glorious  good  message  and  gpeU  to  bring  to 
men — as  distinguished  from  the  evil  message  and  accursed 

^  Qfo.  9  in  the  lynopeU ;  above,  p.  18i.] 

*  [Fhe  headings  to  this  and  the  following  letters  were  first  added  by  Mr. 
Malleson  in  the  edition  of  1880.] 

*  [Matthew  zziL  88.    For  the  subsequent  Bible  references  in  this  letter,  see 
Ptoalms  exlv.  9;  xi^  10;  zzxiv.  8;  Deateronomy  iv.  %L\ 
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spell  that  Satan  has  brought  to  the  nations  of  the  world 
instead  of  it,  that  they  have  no  Father,  but  only  '^a  con- 
suming fire**  ready  to  devour  them,  unless  they  are  delivered 
from  its  raging  flame  by  some  scheme  of  pardon  for  all, 
for  which  they  are  to  be  thankful,  not  to  iJie  Father,  but 
to  the  Son.^ 

Supposing  this  first  article  of  the  true  Grospel  agreed 
to,  how  would  the  blessing  that  closes  the  epistles  of  that 
Grospel  become  intelligible  and  living,  instead  of  dark  and 
dead:'  ^'The  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  hve  of  Grod,  and 
the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"'  * — ^the  most  tender  word 
being  that  used  of  the  Father  I 


LETTER  VI* 

oyiatrBrfrm  r^  orofuC  irov. 

Bramtwood,  ism  Jukf,  1879. 

I  wonder  how  many,  even  of  those  who  honestly  and 
attentively  join  in  our  Church  services,  attach  any  distinct 
idea  to  the  second  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer — ^the  first 
petition  of  it — ^the  first  thing  that  they  are  ordered  by 
Christ  to  seek  of  their  Father? 

Am  I  unjust  in  thinking  that  most  of  them  have  little 
more  notion  on  the  matter  than  that  Gk)d  has  forbidden 
<<bad  language,**  and  wishes  them  to  pray  that  everybody 
may  be  respectful  to  Him? 

^  [Rotkiii'B  clerical  critics  in  the  prees  and  elsewhere  were  slow  in  catching 
his  meaning,  and  sapposed  that  in  here  separating  the  Father  from  the  Son,  he 
was  expresstnff  his  own  Tiews,  and  not  citing^  tor  condemnation,  the  views  of 
others :  see  w.  Malleeon's  note  helow,  p.  200J 

*  [The  original  letter  reads :  '' ...  the  epistles  of  Gospel  heoome  intelligihle 
instead  of  dead."] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  the  Benediction,  see  VoL  XXYTTT.  p.  115.] 

«  [No.  10  in  the  synopsis ;  ahove,^  184.  In  ed.  4  (p.  80)  Mr.  Malleson  wrote: 
''Since  writing  my  notes  on  Letter  VL^  in  which  Mr.  Raskin  gives  snch  vehement 
expression  to  his  desire  to  see  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Charch  restored.  I 
have  in  conversation  with  himself  learned  this  to  he  one  of  the  ol^ects  he  has 
most  at  heart  in  writing  these  letters."] 
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Is  it  any  otherwise  with  the  Third  Commandment  ?  ^  Do 
not  most  look  on  it  merely  in  the  light  of  the  statute  on 
swearing  ?  and  read  the  w(mls  ^'  will  not  hold  him  guiltless " 
merely  as  a  passionless  intimation  that  however  cardessly  a 
nutn  may  let  out  a  round  oath,  there  really  is  sometliJng 
wrong  in  it? 

On  the  other  hand,  can  anything  be  more  tremendous 
than  the  words  themselves-^ouble-negatived : 

For  other  sins  tiiere  is  washing ; — ^for  this — none  I  the  seventh 
verse  (Exod.  xx.),  in  the  Septuagint,  marking  the  real  powor 
rather  than  the  English,  which  (I  suppose)  is  literal  to  the 
Hebrew. 

To  my  layman's  mind,  of  practical  needs  in  the  present 
state  of  Uie  Church,  nothing  is  so  immediate  as  that  of  ex- 
plaining to  the  congregation  the  meaning  of  being  gathered 
in  His  name,  and  having  Him  in  the  midst  of  them ; '  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  being  gathered  in  blasphemy  of  His 
name,  and  having  the  devil  in  the  midst  of  them — ^presid- 
ing over  the  prayers  which  have  become  an  abomination. 

For  the  entire  body  of  the  texts  in  the  Grospel  against 
hypocrisy  are  one  and  aU  nothing  but  the  expansion  of  the 
threatening  that  closes  the  Third  Commandment.  For  as 
"the  name  whereby  He  shall  be  called  is  The  Lord  our 
Righteousness,'' — so  the  taking  that  name  in  vain  is  the 
simi  of  "  the  deceivableness  of  t^Tirighteousness  in  them  that 
perish." 

Without  dwelling  on « the  possibility — which  I  do  not 
m3rself,  however,  for  a  moment  doubt — of  an  hcmest  clergy- 
man's being  able  actually  to  prevent  the  entrance  among  his 
congregation  of  persons  leading  openly  wicked  lives,  could 
any  subject  be  more  vital  to  the  purposes  of  your  meetings 
than  the  difference  between  the  present  and  the  probable 

I  [Compare  Vol  XVIIl.  p.  427.] 

*  iMfl^ttww  zriii.  20.    For  odior  BiUo  i-^feiouoo  in  this  lottor,  too 
xxiiL  6 ;  2  TheMalonians  ii.  10.] 
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skate  of  the  Cluistitti  Church  which  would  result,  were  it 
more  the  effort  of  zeakms  parsdi  priests^  instead  of  getting 
wicked  poor  people  to  come  to  church,  to  get  wieked  rich 
ones  to  stay  out  of  it  ? 

Lest,  in  any  discussion  of  such  question,  it  mi^t  be, 
as  it  too  often  is,  all^fcd  that  '^the  Lord  lodceth  upon 
the  heart,"  ete.,^  let  me  he  permitted  to  say**-with  as  nraeh 
positiveness  as  may  express  my  deepest  conrictioii-^that, 
while  indeed  it  is  the  Lord's  business  to  look  upon  the 
heart,  it  is  the  pastor's  to  look  upon  the  hands  and  the 
Kps ;  and  that  the  foulest  oaths  of  tiie  thief  and  the  street- 
walker are,  in  the  ears  of  God,  sinless  as  the  hawk's  cry, 
or  the  gnat's  murmur,  compared  to  the  responses,  in  the 
Church  serviee,  on  the  lips  of  the  usurer  and  the  adulterer, 
who  have  destroyed,  not  their  own  souls  only,  but  those  of 
the  outcast  ones  whom  they  have  made  their  victims. 

It  is  for  the  meeting  of  Clergymen  themselves — not 
for  a  layman  addressing  them — ^to  ask  further,  how  mudi 
the  name  of  Gk)d  may  be  taken  in  vain,  and  profaned 
instead  of  hallowed — in  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  under  it 

Ever  i^ectionately  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN.* 


LETTER  VII » 

iXOena  ^  /SojortXiia  <rov. 
AdvcMot  I  cgmmt  teinii« 

Brantwood,  14<A  /illy,  1879. 

Deak  Mb.  Malleson, — Sincere  thanks  for  both  your 
letters  and  the  proofs  ^  sent  Your  comment  and  conducting 
link,  where  needed,  will  be  of  the  greatest  hdp  and  value, 

1  [1  Samael  xvi  7 :  compare  VoL  XXXIII.  p.  194.1 

s  [Here  the  original  letter  has  a  poelMript  (printed  in  ed.  7) :  "I  keep  your 
btter  (I  hope  net  te  kee  it)  to  form  part  of  the  aeriea  if  anmnged  ftur  pnUication."] 

*  pyg  11  in  the  synopeis ;  ahove,  p.  1S5.1 

*  [The  prooft  of  a  forthcoming  I^e  ^  ChrUi  hj  Mr.  Mallesoii :  see  the  post- 
script helow^  p.  202.] 
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I  am  well  assured;  suggesting  what  you  know  will  be  the 
probable  feeling  of  your  hearers,  and  the  point  that  will 
come  into  question. 

Yes,  certainly,  that  *^  His  "  in  the  foiuth  line  ^  was  meant 
to  imply  that  eternal  presence  of  Christ;  as  in  another 
passage,  referring  to  the  Creation,  ''when  His  right  hand 
strewed  the  snow  on  Lebanon,  and  smoothed  the  slopes 
of  Calvary";^  but  in  so  far  as  we  dwell  on  that  truth, 
"Hast  thou  seen  Me,  Philip,  and  not  the  Father?"*  we 
are  not  teaching  the  people  what  is  specially  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  as  having  a  distinct  function,  namely,  to  serve 
the  Father,  and  do  the  Father's  will  And  in  all  His 
human  relations  to  us,  and  commands  to  us,  it  is  as  the 
Son  of  Man,  not  as  the  ''power  of  God  and  wisdom  of 
Gkx],''^  that  He  acts  and  speaks.  Not  as  the  Power;  for 
He  must  pray,  like  one  of  us.  Not  as  the  Wisdom;  for 
He  must  not  know  "if  it  be  possible''*  His  prayer  should 
be  heard. 

^  \Th»  reference  is  to  the  fbnrth  line  (m  it  stood  in  the  proof-sheet  sent  to 
Raskin)  of  the  following  quotation  from  Modem  Fainten,  vol.  iv.  (see  VoL  VI. 

S.  466),  wliich  Mr.  Melleson  bed  prefixed  to  the  chapter  on  the  Transfiguration  in 
is  L{fe  qf  OkriH:— 

"  When,  in  the  desert.  He  was  girding  Himself  for  the  work  of  life, 
angels  of  life  came  and  ministered  unto  Him;  now,  in  the  fiur  world, 
when  He  is  girding  Himself  for  the  work  of  death,  ^e  ministrants  came 
to  Him  from  the  grave.    But  from  the  mve  conquered.    One  from  that 
tomb  under  Abarim,  which  HU  own  hand  had  sealed  long  ago ;  the  other 
firom  the  rest  into  which  He  had  entered  without  seeing  corruption." 
Mr.  Malleson,  misreading  a  passage  in  the  Fifth  Letter  (above,  p.  197  nJ),  bom« 
barded  Rnskin  with  this  quotation,  remarking  '^that  I  felt  sure  Mr.  Rusldn  re- 
garded the  loving  work  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  as  equal  in  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  and  redemntion  of  mankind ;  that  what  is  done  by  the  Father  is  in  reality 
done  also  by  the  Son ;  and  that  it  is  by  a  mere  accommodation  to  human  infirmi^ 
of  understanding  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  revealed  to  us  in  language, 
inadequate  indeed  to  convey  divine  truths,  but  still  the  only  language  possible; 
and  I  asked  whether  some  such  feeling  was  not  present  in  his  mind  when  he  used 
the  pronoun  'His'  in  the  above  passage  from  Modem  Paintere  of  the  Son,  where 
it  would  be  usuaUy  understood  of  the  Father;  and  as  a  coroUary,  whether,  in  the 
letter,  he  does  not  himself  fully  recognise  the  hct  of  the  redemption  of  the  world 
by  the  loving  self-sacrifice  of  tne  Son  being  in  entire  concurrence  with  the  equally 
loving  will  of  the  Father."] 

•  [Modem  I\thUere,  voL  iv.  (VoL  VI.  p.  117).1 

'J'' Vet  hast  thou  not  known  Me,  Hiilip?  he  that  hath  seen  Me  hath 
the  Father"  (John  xiv.  9).] 
«  [1  Corinthians  i.  24.] 
>  I  Matthew  zxvi.  39.] 
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And  in  what  I  want  to  say  of  the  third  clause  of 
His  prayer  {HiSj  not  merely  as  His  ordering,  but  His 
using),  it  is  especially  this  confusion  between  His  king- 
dom, and  His  Father^s,  that  I  want  to  see  the  disciples 
guarded  against  I  believe  very  few,  even  of  the  most 
earnest,  using  that  petition,  reaUze  that  it  is  the  Father's 
— not  the  S<ni's — ^kingdom,  that  they  pray  may  come, — 
although  the  whole  prayer  is  foundational  on  that  fact: 
**  For  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory,** 
And  I  £uicy  that  the  mind  of  the  most  faithful  Chns- 
tian  is  quite  led  away  from  its  proper  hope,  by  dwelling 
on  the  reign— <Mr  the  coming  again— of  Christ ;  which, 
indeed,  they  are  to  look  for,  and  watch  for,^  but  not  to 
pray  tor.  Their  prayer  is  to  be  for  the  greater  kingdom 
to  which  He,  risen  and  having  aU  His  enemies  under 
His  feet,  is  to  surrender  His^  '^that  God  may  be  All 
in  AIL"* 

And,  though  the  greatest,  it  is  that  everlasting  kingdom* 
which  the  poorest  (rf  us  can  advance.  We  cannot  hasten 
Christ's  coming.  ^'Of  the  day  and  the  hour,  knoweth 
no  man."^  But  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d  is  as  a  grain  of 
mustard-seed: — ^we  can  sow  of  it;  it  is  as  a  foam-globe 
of  leaven: — ^we  can  mingle  it;  and  its  gloiy  and  its  joy 
are  that  even  the  birds  of  the  air  can  lodge  in  the  brandies 
thereofl 

Foigive  me  for  getting  back  to  my  sparrows;  but 
truly  in  the  present  state  of  England,  the  fowls  of  the 
air  are  the  only  creatures,  tormented  and  murdered  as 
they  are,  that  yet  have  here  and  there  nests,  and  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  it  would  be  well  if 
many  of  us,  in  reading  that  text,  ''The  kingdom  of  Gk)d 
is  NOT  meat  and  drink,"  had  even  got  so  £ur  as  to  the 
understanding  that  it  is  at  least  a$  much,  and  that  until 

^  [MattlMw  xjdT.  42.] 

>    1  CorinthimiiB  zr.  25,  28.] 

•  'Ftalmt  exly.  la] 

'    MattlMw  xziT.  36;  and  for  tlM  later  reteences,  see  ziii.  dl,  32;  riiL  20; 


Romans  ziv.  17.] 
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we  had  fed  the   hungry,  there   wm  no  power  in  us  to 
inipire  the  unhappy. 

ETer  affectionately  yours, 

X  RUSKIN. 

I  will  write  my  feeling  Bbont  the  pieces  of  the  IJfe  of 
Christ^  you  have  sent  me  in  a  private  letter.  I  may  say 
at  oace  that  I  am  sure  it  will  do  much  good,  and  wiU  be 
upri^t  and  intelligible,  which  how  few  religious  writings 
arel 


LETTER  VIII » 

FiiU  volmUoi  tua  tiad  m  cash  et  m  terra, 

Brantwood^  9ik  August^  1879* 

I  was  reading  the  second  diapter  of  Malachi  this  morn- 
ing by  chance,  and  wondoing  how  many  clergymen  ever 
read  it,  and  took  to  heart  the  ''commandment  for  them.*** 

For  they  are  always  ready  enough  to  call  tii^nselves 
priests  (thou^  they  know  themsdves  to  be  nothii^  of  the 
sMt),  whenever  there  is  any  dignity  to  be  got  out  of  the 
title;  but,  whenever  there  is  any  good,  hot  iscolding  or 
unpleasant  advice  given  them  by  the  prophets,  in  that  self- 
assumed  diaracter  of  theirs,  they  are  as  ready  to  quit  it  as 
ever  Dionysus  his  lionnskin,  when  he  finds  the  diaracter  of 
Heraldes  inccmvenient^ 

"Ye  have  wearied  the  Lord  with  your  works;**  (yes, 
and  some  of  His  people  too,  in  your  time,)  ''yet  ye  say. 
Wherein  have  we  wearied  Him?  Wh«i  ye  say.  Every 
one  that  doeth  evil  is   good  in  the  si^t  of  the  Lord, 

^  [The  private  letter  was  tent  on  July  30^  and  waa  followed  bj  tliree  odiert 
on  toe  same  subjeet    See  below,  pp.  234,  236.] 
'  [No.  17  in  the  tynopaifl ;  above,  p.  186." 


•  [''And  now,  O  ye  nrieet%  this  conmanament  la  Ut  yon"  (Maladu  it  1).] 
«  [See  Ariftophanea,  >hyt,  404,  679.] 
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and  He  ddighteth  in  them;  or.  Where  is  tiie  God  of 
judgmeiitr'' 

How  maay,  again  and  again  I  wonder,  of  the  Uwtly 
young  eeclesiasties  suppfied  to  the  inereasing  demand  of  our 
west  ends  of  flourishing  Cities  ci  the  Plain,'  ever  ccttsider 
what  sort  of  sin  it  is  for  whidi  Grod  (unless  thejr  lay  it  to 
heart)  will  ''eurse  their  Uessings,  and  spread  dung  upon 
thdr  frees";  or  have  understood,  even  in  the  dUnmest 
manner,  what  part  they  had  taken,  and  were  taking,  in 
''eormpting  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  with  Levi,  and 
eausii^  many  to  stumble  at  the  Law."* 

Perhaps  the  most  subtle  and  uneonscious  way  in  which 
the  rd^piotts  teachers  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  worid 
are  come,^  have  done  this,  is  in  never  telling  their  people 
the  meanii^  of  the  clause  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  iii^uch,  of 
all  others,  thdr  most  earnest  heareis  have  oftenest  on  thdr 
lips:  **Thy  will  be  done."  They  allow  thdr  people  to  use 
it  as  if  aieir  Father^s  will  were  always  to  kill  their  babies, 
or  do  something  unpleasant  to  thooa,  instead  of  explaining 
to  them  that  the  first  and  intensest  article  of  their  Father's 
will  was  their  own  sanctification  and  following  comfort  and 
wealth;  and  that  the  one- only  path  to  national  prosperity 
and  to  domestic  peace,  was  to  understand  what  the  will  of 
the  Lord  was,  and  to  do  all  they  could  to  get  it  dcme. 
Whereas  one  would  think,  by  the  tone  of  the  eagerest 
preadiers  nowadays,  that  they  held  their  blessed  office  to 
be  that,  not  of  showing  men  how  to  do  their  Father's  will 
on  earth,  but  how  to  get  to  heaven  without  doing  any  of 
it  dther  here  or  there  I 

I  say,  especially,  the  most  eager  preachers;  for  nearly 
the  whole  Missionary  body  (with  the  hottest  Evangelistic 
sect  of  the  English  Church)  is  at  this  moment  composed  of 
men  who  think  the  Gk)spd  they  are  to  carry  to  mend  the 
world  with,  forsooth,  is  that,  <'  If  any  man  sin,  he  hath  an 


^ialmclii  n.  17.] 
'Genesb  xiiL  12.] 
See  Malachi  iL  2,  3.  a] 
1  CorinthiaDB  z.  ll.J 
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Advocate  with  the  Father";^  while  I  have  never  yet,  in 
my  own  experi^ice,  met  either  with  a  Missionary  or  a 
Town  Bishop  who  so  much  as  professed  himself  ^*  to  mider- 
stand  what  the  will  of  the  Liord"'  was^  far  less  to  teach 
anybody  else  to  do  it;  and  for  fifty  preachers,  yes,  and 
fifty  hmidreds  whom  I  have  heard  *  proclidming  the  Mediator 
of  the  New  Testament,  that  '^they  which  were  called  might 
receive  the  promise  of  eternal  iiijieritance,'' *  1  have  never 
yet  heard  so  much  as  one  heartily  proclaiming  against  all 
those  "deceivers  with  vain  words"  (Eph.  v.  6),  that  •'no 
covetous  person  which  is  an  idolater,  hath  any  inheritance 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  or  of  God**;  and  on  myself 
personally  and  publicly  challenging  the  Bishops  of  England 
generally,  and  by  name  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  to  say 
whether  usury  was,  or  was  not,  according  to  the  will  of 
God,  I  have  received  no  answer  from  any  one  of  them.'^ 

ISih  Augutt  {endmg  LeUer  of  Augtui  9). 

I  have  allowed  myself,  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter, 
to  dwell  on  the  equivocal  use  of  the  word  ••  Priest "  in  the 
English  Church  (see  Christopher  Harvey^  Grosart's  edition, 
p.  88 '),  because  the  assumption  of  the  mediatorial,  in  defect 

♦  Fan  Ckmgtra,  Letter  Ixxxii.,  p.  8«S.« 


^  [1  John  ii.  1.] 

"  ;See  ProverlM  ii.  5.1 

*  For  a  note  by  Raskin  on  this  paflsage,  see  the  Epilogue ;  below,  p.  217  h.] 

*  llebreirs  ix.  15J 

»  [See  No.  24  ("tlie  Priest")  in  Christopher  Harvey's  TU  Synagogue .*-- 

''The  Priest  I  say ;  the  Presbyter  I  mean 
As  now-a-daies  he's  eall'd 
By  nuuiy  men ;  bat  I  choose  to  retain 

The  name  wherewith  instal'd 
He  was  at  first  in  oar  own  mother  tongue ; 
And  doing  so,  I  hope  1  do  no  wrong." 

Quoted  from  The  FuUer  Wwrtkiee*  Library,  The  Complete  Poems  qf  Cfhrietopher  Harvey, 
being  a  supplementary  vol  to  the  complete  works  of  George  Herbert,  edited  by 
A.  B.  GroMurty  1874.  Ruskin  quotes  the  first  line  in  Fore  Clavigera,  Letter  49 
(Vol.  XXVm.  p.  241).] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  the  first  edition :  see  now  Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  243-244. 
Ruskm  did  not  appeal  to  the  Bishop  by  his  personal  name,  but  to  the  Bishop  of 
Maneheeter  specifioOly :  on  this  point,  see  below,  p.  406.  On  seeing  this  pssssge 
in  the  ConUmporary  Review,  the  Bishop  sent  the  reply  which  is  giren  below, 
p.  401.] 
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of  the  pastoral,  office  by  the  clergy  fulfils  itself,  naturally 
and  always,  m  their  pretending  to  absolve  the  sinner  from 
his  punishment,  instead  of  purging  him  from  his  sin;  and 
practically,  in  their  general  patronage  and  encouragement 
of  aU  the  iniquity  of  the  world,  by  steadily  preaching  away 
the  penalties  of  it.  So  that  the  great  cities  of  the  earth, 
which  ought  to  be  the  places  set  on  its  hills,  with  the 
Temple  of  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  them,  to  which  the 
tribes  should  go  up,^ — centres  to  the  Kingdoms  and  Pro- 
vinces of  Honour,  Virtue,  and  the  Knowledge  of  the  law 
of  Gk>d, — have  become,  instead,  loathsome  centres  of  forni- 
cation and  covetousness — ^the  smoke  of  their  sin  going  up 
into  the  face  of  heaven  like  the  furnace  of  Sodom,  and  the 
pollution  of  it  rotting  and  raging  through  the  bones  and 
the  souls  of  the  peasant  people  round  them,  as  if  they  were 
eadi  a  volcano  whose  ashes  broke  out  in  blains  upon  man 
and  upon  beast 

And  in  the  midst  of  them,  their  freshly-set-up  steeples 
ring  the  crowd  to  a  weekly  prayer  that  the  rest  of  their 
lives  may  be  pure  and  holy,'  while  they  have  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  purifying,  sanctifying,  or  changing  their 
lives  in  any  the  smallest  particular ;  and  their  clergy  gather, 
each  into  himself,  the  curious  dual  power,  and  Janus-fiaced 
majesty  in  mischief,  of  the  prophet  that  prophesies  falsely, 
and  the  priest  that  bears  rule  by  his  means. 

And  the  people  love  to  have  it  so/ 

Bramtwood. 

I  am  very  glad  of  your  little  note  from  Brighton.  I 
thought  it  needless  to  send  the  two  letters  there,  which 
you  will  find  at  home;  and  they  pretty  nearly  end  all  / 
want  to  say ;  for  the  remaining  dauses  of  the  prayer  touch 
cm  things  too  high  for  me.^  But  I  will  somI  you  one 
concluding  letter  about  them. 

>  [Compare  the  FrefiMe  to  Xenophon's  Eamomitt,  Vol.  XXXI.  p.  9;  and  f6r 
the  Biblicml  phratee,  see  Matthew  t.  14,  and  Ptalma  czxiL  4.] 
'  rSee  the  Absolution  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.] 
*  [Jeremiah  v.  dl.1 
«  [Pkalma  ezzxL  1.J 
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LETTER  IX  > 

Pokem  noiintm  qwMianmm  da  nobis  hodie. 

BRANTirOOD,    IQth  A^lgMSl, 

Dear  Mr.  Malleson, — I  retained  the  foregoing  letter 
by  me  till  now,  lest  you  should  think  it  written  in  any  haste 
or  petulance:  but  it  is  every  word  of  it  deliberate,  though 
expressing  the  bitterness  of  twenty  years  of  vain  scnrrow  and 
pleading  concerning  these  things.  Nor  am  I  able  to  write» 
otherwise,  anything  of  the  next  following  clause  of  the 
prayer; — ^for  no  words  could  be  burning  enough  to  tell  the 
evils  which  have  come  on  the  world  from  men's  using  it 
thoughtlessly  and  blasphemously,  praying  God  to  give  them 
what  they  are  deliberately  resolved  to  steal  For  all  true 
Christianity  is  known — as  its  Master  was — ^in  breaking  of 
bread,*  and  all  false  Christianity  in  stealing  it 

Let  the  clergyman  only  apply — with  impartial  and  level 
sweep — ^to  his  congregation  the  great  pastoral  order:  ^'The 
man  that  will  not  work,  neither  diould  he  eat;**'  and  be 
resolute  in  requiring  each  member  of  his  £k>ck  to  tell  him 
what— day  by  day — they  do  to  earn  their  dinners; — and  he 
will  find  an  entirely  new  view  of  life  and  its  sacraments 
op«i  upon  him  and  them. 

For  the  man  who  is  not — day  by  day — doing  work 
which  will  earn  his  dinner,  must  be  stealing  his  dimier; 
and  the  actual  fact  is,  that  the  great  mass  of  men  calling 
themselves  Christians  do  actually  live  by  robbing  tiie  poor^ 

^  FNo.  19  in  the  tynoptif ;  above,  p.  186.] 

*  [Lake  xxiv.  35.] 

*  [2  TheMaloniani  iii.  10 :  also  quoted,  and  euforced,  in  A  Jojf  f^r  Ever,  §  145 
(Vol  XVl.  p.  190),  and  Seiame  and  lAUet,  §  136  (VoL  XVIII.  p.  182).  See  alao 
YoL  XXXIll.  p.  mi.] 

*  [See  ProverlM  xxiL  22.  For  a  reference  by  Rutkin  to  this  paatage  of  the 
Letter,  tee  the  £|nlogye,  below,  p.  228.] 
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of  their  bread,  and  by  no  other  trade  whatsoever ;  and  the 
simple  examination  of  the  mode  of  the  produce  and  con- 
smnption  of  European  food — ^who  digs  for  it,  and  who  eats 
it — ^will  prove  that  to  any  honest  human  souL 

Nor  is  it  possiUe  far  any  Christian  Church  to  exist 
but  in  pollutions  and  hjrpocrisies  beyond  all  words,  until 
the  virtues  of  a  life  moderate  in  its  self-indulgence,  and 
wide  in  its  offices  of  temporal  ministry  to  the  poor,  are 
insisted  on  as  the  normal  conditions  in  which,  only,  the 
prayer  to  God  for  the  harvest  of  the  earth  is  other  than 
blaq>hemy. 

In  the  second  place.  Since  in  the  parable  in  Luke 
the  bread  asked  for  is  shown  to  be  also,  and  chiefly,  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Luke  xL  18),  and  the  prayer,  ''Give  us  each 
day  our  daily  bread "  is,  in  its  fulness,  the  disciples'  **  Lord, 
evermore  give  us  this  bread,"  ^ — ^the  clergjrman's  question  to 
his  whole  flock,  primarily  literal,  ''Children,  have  ye  here 
any  meat  ?  **  must  ultimately  be  always  the  greater  spiritual 
one :  "  Children,  have  ye  here  any  Holy  Spirit  ? "  or,  "  Have 
ye  not  heard  yet  whether  there  be  any?  and,  instead  of  a 
Holy  Ghost  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life,  do  you  only 
bdieve  in  an  unholy  mammon.  Lord  and  Giver  of  Death  ? '' 

The  oi^)osition  between  the  two  Lords  has  been,  and 
will  be  as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  absolute,  irreconcilable, 
mortal;  and  the  clergjrman's  first  message  to  his  people  of 
this  day  is — ^if  he  be  faithful — "  Choose  ye  this  day,  wlu»n 
ye  will  serve."* 

Ever  fedthfuUy  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

^  [John  Yi.  84.    The  following  qaotatione  are  from  John  xxi.  5 ;  the  Nicene 
Creed;  and  Acts  xlx.  2  (compere  VdL  XXVm.  m.  238).] 
«  [Joshiie  joiT.  n.] 
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LETTER  X^ 

Et  dmiUe  noUi  debka  nodra,  ncui  et  mot  dimiUimut  debUarilnu  nadru, 

Bramtwood,  Srd  SepUwAer. 

Dear  Mr.  Malleson, — I  have  been  very  long  before 
tr3dng  to  say  so  much  as  a  word  about  the  sixth  clause  of 
the  Pater;  for  whenever  I  began  thinking  of  it,  I  was 
stopped  by  the  sorrowful  sense  of  the  hopeless  task  you 
poor  cleigymen  had,  nowadays,  in  recommending  and  teach- 
ing people  to  love  their  enemies,'  when  their  whole  energies 
were  already  devoted  to  swindling  their  friends. 

But,  in  any  days,  past  or  now,  the  clause  is  one  of 
such  difficulty,  that,  to  understand  it,  means  almost  to 
know  the  love  of  God  which  passeth  knowledge.' 

But,  at  aU  events,  it  is  surely  the  pastor^s  duty  to 
prevent  his  flock  from  miranderstanding  it;  and  above  aU 
things  to  keep  them  from  supposing  that  God's  forgiveness 
is  to  be  had  simply  for  the  asking,  by  those  who  ''wilfully 
sin  after  they  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth."  ^ 

There  is  one  very  simple  lesson,  also,  needed  especially 
by  people  in  circumstances  of  happy  life,  which  I  have 
never  heard  fully  enforced  from  the  pulpit,  and  which  is 
usually  the  more  lost  sight  of,  because  the  fine  and  inac* 
curate  word  ''trespasses"  is  so  often  used  instead  of  the 
simple  and  accurate  one,  "debts."  Among  people  well 
educated  and  happily  circumstanced,  it  may  easily  chance 
that  long  periods  of  their  lives  pass  without  any  such  con- 
scious sin  as  could,  on  any  discovery  or  memory  of  it, 
make  them  cry  out,  in  truth  and  in  pain,  "I  have  sinned 
against  the  Lord."'    But  scarcely  an  hour  of  their  happy 

^  [No.  22  in  the  synopete ;  above,  p.  186.] 

*  Matthew  v.  44.T 

'   See  Epheeiani  iil  19.1 

*  Hebrew!  x.  26.] 

*  [2  Samuel  xu.  13  (David  to  Nathan).] 
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days  can  pass  over  them  without  leaving — ^were  their  hearts 
open — some  evidence  written  there  that  they  have  "left 
und<me  the  things  that  they  ought  to  have  done,"*^  and 
giving  them  bitterer  and  heavier  cause  to  cry  and  cry 
again — ^for  ever,  in  the  pure  words  of  their  Master's  prayer, 
^Dimitte  nobis  debita  nostra.** 

In  connection  with  the  more  accurate  translation  of 
''debts,*'  rather  than  "trespasses,**  it  would  surely  be  well 
to  keep  constantly  in  the  mind  of  complacent  and  in- 
offensive congregations,  that  in  Christ's  own  prophecy  of 
the  manner  of  the  last  judgment,  the  condemnation  is  pro- 
nounced only  on  the  sins  of  omission :  "  I  was  hungry,  and 
ye  gave  Me  no  meat,*** 

But,  whatever  the  manner  of  sin,  by  offence  or  defect, 
which  the  preacher  fears  in  his  people,  surely  he  has  of 
late  been  wholly  remiss  in  compdling  their  definite  recog- 
nition of  it,  in  its  several  and  personal  particulars.  No- 
thing in  the  various  inconsistency  of  human  nature  is  more 
grotesque  than  its  willingness  to  be  taxed  with  any  quantity 
of  sins  in  the  gross,  and  its  resentment  at  the  insinuation 
of  having  committed  the  smallest  parcel  of  them  in  detail 
And  the  English  Liturgy,  evidently  drawn  up  with  the 
amiable  intention  of  making  religion  as  pleasant  as  possible 
to  a  people  desirous  of  saving  their  souls  with  no  great 
degree  of  personal  inconvenience,  is  perhaps  in  no  point 
more  unwholesomely  lenient  than  in  its  concession  to  the 
popular  conviction  that  we  may  obtain  the  present  advan- 
tage, and  escape  the  future  punishment,  of  any  sort  of 
iniquity,  by  dexterously  conceiding  the  manner  of  it  fix>m 
man,  and  triumphantly  confessing  the  quantity  of  it  to  God. 

Finally,  whatever  the  advantages  and  decencies  of  a  form 
of  prayer,  and  how  wide  soever  the  scope  given  to  its  col- 
lected passages,  it  cannot  be  at  one  and  the  same  time 
fitted  for  the  use  of  a  body  of  well-taught  and  experienced 

*  [Compure,  for  this  reference  to  the  Generml  Confeflsioii  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Preyer,  Rusldn'i  ''Meisage  to  Blaekfmrs  Bible  OaM"  (Christmas  1872);  below. 


p.  fi09.1 


[Matthew  xzT.  42.] 
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Christians,  such  as  should  join  the  services  ci  a  Church 
nineteen  centuries  old, — and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
timid  sinner  who  has  that  day  first  entoed  its  porch,  or 
of  the  remorseful  publican  who  has  only  recently  b^ome 
sensible  of  his  caU  to  a  pew. 

And  surely  our  clergy  need  not  be  surprised  at  the 
daily  increasing  distrust  in  the  public  mind  of  the  eflicacy 
of  Prayer,^  after  having  so  long  insisted  on  their  offer- 
ing supplication,  cU  least  every  Sunday  morning  at  eleven 
o'clock,  that  the  rest  of  their  lives  hereafter  might  be  pure 
and  holy,*  leaving  them  conscious  all  the  while  that  they 
would  be  similarly  required  to  inform  the  Lord  next  we^, 
at  the  same  hour,  that  ''there  was  no  health  in  them" I' 

Among  the  much  rebuked  follies  and  abuses  of  so-called 
*^  Ritualism,"  none  that  I  have  heard  of  are  indeed  so  dan- 
gerously and  darkly  ''Ritual"  as  this  piece  of  authorized 
mockery  of  the  most  solemn  act  of  human  life,  and  only 
entrance  of  eternal  life — Repentance. 

Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Mdleson, 

Ever  faithfully  and  respectfully  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 


LETTER  XI* 

kqX  fjof  CMTCvcyici^  ijfias  cis  vtipaa-fthv,  dXXa  pwnu  i^ijas  oach  rov  fl-on//>ov*  &r^ 
(Tov  imv  Yi  pauriktla  Kal  1}  ^vvafiis  koI  17  i6^  ct$  rovt  auiivas*  ofc^i^. 

Ei  ne  no9  tmiMcat  m  ientaiUmem ;  ted  libera  nas  a  malo ;  Qma  trntm  etl  regmtm, 
poientia,  et  ghria  m  saeula  mgcuhnam.    Amen. 

BaANTwooD,  IM  SepUmbert  1879- 

Deae  Mb.  Maijleson, — ^The  g^itile  words  in  your  last 
letter,  referring  to  the  diffSnrence  between  yourself  and  me 
in  the  degree  of  hope  with  whidi  you  could  r^favd  what 

1  [See  abef^e,  p.  115.1 

s  rSM  mWy^,  p.  206.  J 

'  iFrmn  the  Cfenend  Conftitioa :  aee  PHdms  xxxriii.  d.] 

«  [Na  28  in  the  ijnM^sit ;  above,  pw  180.] 
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could  not  but  appear  to  the  general  mind  Utopian  in 
designs  for  the  action  of  the  Christian  Church,  surely 
might  best  be  answered  by  appeal  to  the  consistent  tone 
of  the  prayer  we  have  been  examining. 

Is  not  every  one  of  its  petitions  for  a  perfect  state? 
and  is  not  this  last  clause  of  it,  of  which  we  are  to  think 
to-day — if  fully  understood — a  petition  not  only  for  the 
restoration  of  Paradise,  but  of  Paradise  in  which  there 
shall  be  no  deadly  fruit,  or,  at  least,  no  tempter  to  praise 
it?^  And  may  we  not  admit  that  it  is  probably  only  for 
want  of  the  earnest  use  of  this  last  petition,  that  not  only 
the  preceding  ones  have  become  formal  with  us,  but  that 
the  private  and  simply  restricted  prayer  for  the  little  things 
we  each  severally  desire  has  become  by  some  Christians 
dreaded  and  unused,  and  by  others  used  faithlessly,  and 
therefore  with  disappointment? 

And  is  it  not  for  want  of  this  special  directness  and 
simplicity  of  petition,  and  of  the  sense  of  its  acceptance, 
that  the  whole  nature  of  prayer  has  been  doubted  in 
our  hearts,  and  disgraced  by  our  lips;  that  we  are  afraid 
to  ask  God's  blessing  on  the  earth,  when  the  scientific 
people  tell  us  He  has  made  previous  arrangements  to 
curse  it;  and  that,  instead  of  obeying,  without  fear  or 
debate,  the  plain  order,  ^^Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,  that 
your  joy  may  be  full,***  we  sorrowfully  sink  back  into 
the  apology  for  prayer,  that  *'it  is  a  wholesome  exer- 
cise, even  when  fruitless,"  and  that  we  ought  piously 
always  to  suppose  that  the  text  really  means  no  more 
than  "Ask,  and  ye  shall  not  receive,  tiiat  your  joy  may 
be  empty'' 1 

Supposing  we  were  first  all  of  us  quite  sure  that  we 
hcui  prayed,  honestly,  the  prayer  against  temptation,  and  that 
we  would  thankfrdly  be  refrised  anything  we  had  set  our 
hearts  upon,  if  indeed  God  saw  that  it  would  lead  us  into 

^  [See  Genesis  iii.  5.] 
s  [John  ztL  24.] 
XXXIT.  o 
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evil,  might  we  not  have  confidence  afterwards  that  He  in 
whose  hand  the  King's  heart  is,  as  the  rivers  of  water/ 
would  turn  our  tiny  little  hearts  also  in  the  way  that  they 
should  go,  and  that  then  the  special  prayer  for  the  joys 
He  taught  them  to  seek  would  be  answered  to  the  last 
syllable,  and  to  overflowing? 

It  is  surely  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  farther,  what  the 
holy  teachers  of  aU  nations  have  invariably  concurred  in 
showing, — ^that  faithful  prayer  implies  always  correlative 
exertion;  and  that  no  man  can  ask  honestly  or  hopefully 
to  be  delivered  fix>m  temptation,  unless  he  has  himself 
honestly  and  firmly  determined  to  do  the  best  he  can  to 
keep  out  of  it.  But,  in  modem  days,  the  first  aim  of  aU 
Christian  parents  is  to  place  their  children  in  circumstances 
where  the  temptations  (which  they  are  apt  to  call  ^'oppor- 
tunities") may  be  as  great  and  as  many  as  possible;  where 
the  sight  and  promise  of  ''all  these  thhigs"  in  Satan's  gift 
may  be  brilliantly  near;  and  where  the  act  of  "fEdling 
down  to  worship  me"*  may  be  partly  concealed  by  the 
shelter,  and  partly  excused,  as  involuntary,  by  the  pressure, 
of  the  concurrent  crowd. 

In  what  respect  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the 
glory  of  them,  diflTer  from  the  Kingdom,  the  Power,  and 
the  Glory,  which  are  God's  for  ever,  is  seldom,  as  far  as  I 
have  heard,  intelligibly  explained  from  the  pulpit;  and  still 
less  the  irreconcilable  hostility  between  the  two  royalties 
and  realms  asserted  in  its  sternness  of  decision. 

Whether  it  be  indeed  Utopian  to  beUeve  that  the 
kingdom  we  are  taught  to  pray  for  may  come — verily  come 
— ^for  the  asking,  it  is  surely  not  for  man  to  judge ;  but  it 
is  at  least  at  his  choice  to  resolve  that  he  will  no  longer 
render  obedience,  nor  ascribe  glory  and  power,  to  the 
Devil.  If  he  cannot  find  strength  in  himself  to  advance 
towards  Heaven,  he  may  at  least  say  to  the  power  of  Hell, 

*  [Proverbs  xxi.  1.] 

'  [Matthew  iv.  9.     For  other  Bible  references  in  this  Letter,  see  ibid,^  iv.  8 ; 
xvi.  2i3;  Revelation  xxii.  20.] 
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"  Get  thee  behind  me " ;  and  stajdng  himself  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Him  who  saith,  "  Surely  I  come  quickly,"  ratify 
his  happy  prayer  with  the  faithful  "Amen,  even  so,  come. 
Lord  Jesus." 

Ever,  my  dear  friend, 

Believe  me  affectionately 

and  gratefiilly  yours, 

J,   RUSKIN. 


EPILOGUE* 


Brantwood^  June  1880. 

1.  My  deab  Malleson, — I  have  glanced  at  the  proofs  you 
send ; '  and  can  do  no  more  than  glance,  even  if  it  seemed 
to  me  desirable  that  I  should  do  more, — ^which,  after  said 
glance,  it  does  in  no  wise.  Let  me  remind  you  of  what 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  readers  of  the  book 
should  clearly  understand — that  I  wrote  these  Letters  at 
your  request,  to  be  read  and  discussed  at  the  meeting  of 
a  private  society  of  clerg3anen.  I  declined  then  to  be 
present  at  the  discussion,  and  I  decline  still.  You  after- 
wards asked  leave  to  print  the  Letters,  to  which  I  replied 
that  they  were  yours,  for  whatever  use  you  saw  good  to 
make  of  them:  afterwards  your  plans  expanded,  while  my 
own  notion  remained  precisely  what  it  had  been — ^that  the 
discussion  should  have  been  private,  and  kept  within  the 
limits  of  the  society,  and  that  its  conclusions,  if  any, 
should  have  been  announced  in  a  few  pages  of  clear  print, 
for  the  parishioners'  exclusive  reading. 

I  am,  of  course,  flattered  by  the  wider  course  you 
have  obtained  for  the  Letters,  but  am  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  interested  by  the  debate  upon  them,  nor  by  any 
religious  debates  whatever,  undertaken  without  serious  con- 
viction that  there  is  a  jot  wrong  in  matters  as  they  are, 
or  serious  resolution  to  make  them  a  tittle  better.  Which, 
so  far  as  I  can  read  the  minds  of  your  correspondents, 
appears  to  me  the  substantial  state  of  them. 

2.  One  thing  I  cannot  pass  without  protest — ^the  quantity 

^  [^^'  ^^  ^  ^^  fTnopeis;  see  p.  187.] 

*  prhat  \Bf  the  proofii  of  the  eominents  upon  Ruikin's  Letters  which  Mr.  Malleson 
had  collected  for  puhlication :  see  above^  p.  181.] 
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of  talk  about  the  writer  of  the  Letters.  What  I  am,  or 
am  not,  is  of  no  moment  whatever  to  the  matters  in 
hand  I  observe  with  comfort,  or  at  least  with  complacency, 
that  on  the  strength  of  a  couple  of  hours'  talk,  at  a  time 
when  I  was  thinking  chiefly  of  the  weatherings  of  slate 
you  were  good  enough  to  show  me  above  Goat's  Water, 
you  would  have  ventured  to  baptize  me  in  the  little  lake — 
as  not  a  goat,  but  a  sheep.^  The  best  I  can  be  sure  of, 
myself,  is  that  I  am  no  wolf,  and  have  never  aq>ired  to 
the  dignity  even  of  a  Dog  of  the  Lord.* 

You  told  me,  if  1  remember  rightly,  that  one  of  the 
members  of  the  original  meeting  denounced  me  as  an  arch- 
heretic — meaning,  doubtless,  an  arch-pagan;  for  a  heretic, 
or  sect-maker,  is  of  all  terms  of  reproach  the  last  that  can 
be  used  of  me.  And  I  think  he  should  have  been  answered 
that  it  was  precisely  as  an  arch-pagan  that  I  ventured  to 
request  a  more  intelligible  and  more  unanimous  account  of 
the  Christian  Gospel  from  its  preachers. 

8.  If  anything  in  the  Letters  offended  those  of  you 
who  hold  me  a  brother,  surely  it  had  been  best  to  tell  me 
between  ourselves,  or  to  tell  it  to  the  Church,  or  to  let 
me   be   Anathema   Maranatha   in   peace,' — ^in   any   case,    I 

>  [The  reference  it  to  Mr.  Malleson's  '^ Essays  and  Comments"  (pp.  2-4  of 
Letter*  to  the  Clergy,  ed.  1806)^  in  which  he  descrihes  how,  seeking  '^to  investi- 
gate the  nature  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  donhts,"  he  had  fbnnd  the  occasi<m  ^Mn  a  very 
delightful  summer  afternoon  on  the  lake,  and  up  the  sides  ef  the  Old  Man  of 
Coniston,  to  view  a  group  of  remarkahle  rocks  hy  the  desolate,  storm-beaten  crags 
of  Goat's  Water."  As  a  result  of  this  ramble,  Mr.  Malleson  records  ^'the  firm 
conviction  that  neither  the  censorious  and  unthinking  world,  nor  perhaps  even  Mr. 
Rufikin  himself,  knows  how  deeply  and  truly  a  Christian  man,  in  the  widest  senae 
of  the  word,  Mr.  Ruskin  is."  Mr.  MaUeson  refors  to  the  occasion  in  the  same 
connexion  in  his  Holiday  Studies,  1890,  p.  74,  where  he  adds :  ''  I  had  visited  Mr. 
Ruskin  at  Brantwood,  and  in  a  conversation  in  the  drawing-room  he  had  come 
to  the  point  that  he  said,  '  I  have  already  given  up  the  Resurrection,'  when  the 
door-beu  ranff,  and  he  added,  '  It  is  well  tnat  we  are  interrupted,  or  I  might  have 
said  things  that  would  have  pained  you  more  still.'  Shortly  after  came  uie  walk 
above  mentioned."  Ruskin  refers  to  the  same  walk,  though  in  connexion  ovlj  with 
the  weathering  on  the  rock,  in  Deucalion  (YoL  XXVT.  p.  25^  it.).  In  view  of 
what  Ruskin  says  on  ''  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection '  in  Tke  Art  qf  England 
(Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  276).  at  the  close  !of  the  Preface  to  Praterita,  and  in  many  other 
places,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Malleson  either  inaccurately  reported 
or  failed  to  understand  Ruskin's  conversation.] 

*  [See  For*  Clavigera,  Letter  62,  title  and  §  4  (Vol  XXVIII.  pp.  511,  514).] 

>  [Matthew  xviii.  17 ;  1  Corinthians  xvi.  22.] 
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must  at  present  so  abide,  correcting  only  the  mistakes 
about  myself  which  have  led  to  graver  ones  about  the 
things  I  wanted  to  speak  of."*^ 

The  most  singular  one,  perhaps,  in  idl  the  Letters 
is  that  of  Mr.  Wanstall's,  that  I  do  not  attach  enough 
weight  to  antiquity.^  I  have  only  come  upon  the  sentence 
to-day  (29th  May),  but  my  reply  to  it  is  partly  written 
already,  with  reference  to  the  wishes  of  some  other  of 
3rour  correspondents  to  know  more  of  my  reasons  for  find- 
ing fault  with  the  English  Liturgy. 

4.  If  people  are  taught  to  use  the  Liturgy  rightly  and 
reverently,  it  will  bring  them  aU  good;  and  for  some 
thirty  years  of  my  life  I  used  to  read  it  always  through 

^  I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  yindieatiiig  at  least  my  arithmetic, 
which,  with  Bishop  Colenso,  I  rather  pride  myself  upon.  One  of  your 
correspondents  greatly  doubts  my  having  heard  five  thousand  assertors  of 
evangelical  principles'  (Catholic-absolvent  or  Protestant-detergent  are  virtu- 
ally the  same).  I  am  now  sixty  years  old,  and  for  forty-five  of  them  was 
in  church  at  least  once  on  the  Sunday, — say  once  a  month  also  in  after- 
noons,— and  you  have  above  three  thousand  church  services.  When  I  am 
abroad  I  am  often  in  half-a-doaen  churches  in  the  course  of  a  single  day, 
and  never  lose  a  chance  of  listening  to  anythii^  that  is  going  <m.  Add 
the  conversations  pursued,  not  uneamestly,  with  every  sort  of  reverend 
person  I  can  get  to  talk  to  me — from  the  Bishop  of  Strasburg  (as  good  a 
specimen  of  a  town  bishop  as  I  have  known),  with  whom  I  was  study- 
ing  ecstatic  paintings  in  the  year  1850,'  down  to  the  simplest  travelling 
tinker  inclined  Gospelwards,  whom  I  perceive  to  be  sincere, — and  your 
correspondent  wUl  perceive  that  my  ra|^d  numerical  expression  must  be 
hiT  beneath  the  truth.  He  subjoins  his  more  rational  doubt  of  my 
acquaintance  with  many  town  missionaries;  to  which  I  can  only  answer, 
that  as  I  do  not  live  in  town,  nor  set  up  for  a  missionary  myself,  my 
spiritual  advantages  have  certainly  not  been  great  in  that  direction.  I 
simply  assert  that  of  the  few  I  have  known, — ^beginning  with  Mr.  Spuigeon, 
under  whom  I  sat  with  much  edification  for  a  year  or  two,^ — I  have  not 
known  any  such  teaching  as  I  speak  of. 

1  [A  letter  from  the  Rev.  £.  Forster  Wanstall  (on  pp.  327,  328  of  Mr.  Mallsson's 
book,  ed.  of  1880),  who,  hUer  oHa,  said,  '*  In  matters  of  theology  Mr.  Raskin  does 
not  sufficiently  attoch  weight  to  antiauity,  or  realise  bow  much  error  is  prevented 
by  a  creed."  In  the  ed.  of  1806  Mr.  Wanstall's  name  was  left  blank,  and  his  letter 
was  not  included.] 

*  [See  above,  p.  204.1 
»  tAt  Venice.! 

*  [Compare  Fietim,  Fair  and  Foul,  %  31 ;  below,  p.  296  a.] 
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to  my  servant  and  myself,^  -if  we  had  no  Protestant  church 
to  go  to,  m  Alpine  or  Italian  villages.  One  can  alwa3rs 
tacitly  pray  of  it  what  one  wants,  and  let  the  rest  pass. 
But,  as  I  have  grown  older,  and  watched  the  decline  in 
the  Christian  faith  of  all  nations,  I  have  got  more  and 
more  suspicious  of  the  effect  of  this  particular  form  of 
words  on  the  truthfulness  of  the  English  mind  (now  fast 
becoming  a  salt  which  has  lost  his  savour,  and  is  fit  only 
to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men*).  And  during  the  last 
ten  years,  in  which  my  position  at  Oxford  has  compelled 
me  to  examine  what  authority  there  was  for  the  code  of 
prayer,  of  which  the  University  is  now  so  ashamed  that  it 
no  more  dares  compel  its  youths  so  much  as  to  hear,  much 
less  to  utter  it,'  I  got  necessarily  into  the  habit  of  always 
looking  to  the  original  forms  of  the  prayers  of  the  fiilly 
developed  Christian  Church.  Nor  did  I  think  it  a  mere 
chance  which  placed  in  my  own  possession  a  manuscript 
of  the  perfect  Church  service  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
written  by  the  monks  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  for  St.  Louis ;  * 
together  with  one  of  the  same  date,  written  in  England, 
probably  for  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln ;  adding  some  of  the 
Collects,  in  which  it  corresponds  with  St.  Louis's,  and  the 
Latin  hymns  so  much  beloved  by  Dante,*  with  the  ap- 
pointed music  for  them. 

5.  And  my  wonder  has  been  greater  every  hour,  since 
I  examined  closely  the  text  of  these  and  other  early  books, 
that  in  any  state  of  declining,  or  captive,  energy,  the 
Church  of  England  should  have  contented  itself  with  a 
service  which  cast  out,  from  beginning  to  end,  all  these  in- 
tensely spiritual  and  passionate  utterances  of  chanted  prayer 
(the  whole  body,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  authentic  Christian 

1  [Compare  Prmterita,  iL  §  111.] 

«  LJJ***^"^^  V-  13.] 

'  [The  action  was  that  of  Parliament,  not  of  the  University,  the  UuivendtieB 
Teets  Act  of  1871  having  aholished  all  compulsory  attendance  at  puhlic  worship.] 

^  [For  the  correct  description  of  this  Book  of  Private  Devotions  (here  somewhat 
inmccnrately  described  by  Ruskin),  see  the  monomph  re£Brred  to  in  Vol.  XXL 
p.  15  It. ;  and  for  other  references  to  it,  see  Vol.  XlL  pp.  box..  479.  and  Vol.  XXVX 
p.  189.] 

•  [See  VoL  XXVm.  p.  452.] 
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Psalms),  and,  in  adopting  what  it  timidly  preserved  of  the 
Collects,  mangled  or  blunted  them  down  to  the  exact 
d^free  which  would  make  them  either  unintelligible  or 
inoffensive — so  vague  that  everybody  might  use  them,  or 
so  pointless  that  nobody  could  be  offended  by  them.^  For 
a  special  instance :  The  prayer  for  '*  our  bishops  and  curates, 
and  all  congregations  committed  to  their  charge,*'  is,  in  the 
Lincoln  Service-book,  ^*for  our  bishop,  and  all  congrega^ 
tions  committed  to  Ms  charge.''  The  change  from  singular 
to  plural  seems  a  slight  one.  But  it  suffices  to  take  the 
eyes  of  the  people  off  theu*  own  bishop  into  infinite  space ; 
to  change  a  prayer  which  was  intended  to  be  uttered  in 
personal  anxiety  and  affection,  into  one  for  the  general 
good  of  the  Church,  of  which  nobody  could  judge,  and 
for  which  nobody  would  particularly  care;  and,  finally,  to 
change  a  prayer  to  which  the  answer,  if  given,  would  be 
visible,  into  one  of  which  nobody  could  tell  whether  it  were 
answered  or  not. 

6.  In  the  Collects,  the  change,  though  verbally  slight, 
is  thus  tremendous  in  issue.  But  in  the  Litany — word 
and  thought  go  idl  wild  together.  The  first  prayer  of  the 
Litany  in  the  Lincoln  Service-book  is  for  the  Pope  and 
all  ranks  beneath  him,  implying  a  very  noteworthy  piece 
of  theology — ^that  the  Pope  might  err  in  religious  matters, 
and  that  the  prayer  of  the  humblest  servant  of  Grod 
would  be  useful  to  him: — "Ut  Dompnum  Apostolicum 
et  omnes  gradus  ecclesie  in  sancta  religione  conservare 
digneris."^  Meaning  that  whatever  errors  particular  persons 
might,  and  must,  fall  into,  they  prayed  God  to  keep  the 
Pope  right,  and  the  collective  testimony  and  conduct  of 
the  ranks  below  him.  Then  follows  the  prayer  for  their 
own  bishop  and  his  flock — ^then  for  the  king  and  the 
princes  (chief  lords),  that  they  (not  all  nations')  might  be 

&  [Compare  Fon  Clawgera,  Letter  58,  {  1  (Vol  XXVm.  p.  417X  and  Pntterita, 
iiL  {  19.] 

>  rSee  below,  i^  231,  241.] 

'  [In  our  Litany  the  prayer  is,  ''That  it  may  please  thee  to  give  to  all  nations 
unity,  peace,  and  concord."] 
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kept  in  concord — and  then  for  our  bishops  and  abbots, — 
the  Church  of  England  proper ;  every  one  of  these  petitions 
being  direct,  limited,  and  personally  heartfelt; — and  then 
this  lovely  one  for  themselves: — 

"Ut  obsequium  servitutis  nostre  rationabile  facias." — 
"That  Thou  wouldst  make  the  obedience  of  our  service 
reasonable"  ("which  is  your  reasonable  service"^). 

This  glorious  prayer  is,  I  believe,  accurately  an  "early 
English"  one.  It  is  not  in  the  St.  Louis  Litany,  nor  in  a 
later  elaborate  French  fourteenth-century  one;  but  I  find 
it  softened  in  an  Italian  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century  into 
"ut  nosmet  ipsos  in  tuo  sancto  servitio  confortare  et  con- 
servare  digneris," — "that  Thou  wouldst  deign  to  keep  and 
comfort  us  ourselves  in  Thy  sacred  service"  (the  comfort, 
observe,  being  here  asked  for  whether  reasonable  or  not!); 
and  in  the  best  and  fiiUest  French  service-book  I  have, 
printed  at  Rouen  in  1520,  it  becomes,  "ut  congr^^iones 
omnium  sanctorum  in  tuo  sancto  servitio  conservare  dig- 
neris," while  victory  as  well  as  concord  is  asked  for  the 
king  and  the  princes, — ^thus  leading  the  way  to  that  for 
our  own  Queen^s  victory  over  aU  her  enemies,'  a  prayer 
which  might  now  be  advisedly  altered  into  one  that  she — 
and  in  her,  the  monarchy  of  England — might  find  more 
fidelity  in  their  friends.' 

7.  I  give  one  more  example  of  the  corruption  of  our 
Prayer-Book,  with  reference  to  the  objections  taken  by 
some  of  your  correspondents^  to  the  distinction  implied  in 
my  Letters  between  the  Persons  of  the  Father  and  the 
Christ. 

'  [RomaiiB  xii.  1.1 

'  [''Strengthen  ber  that  she  may  vanquish  and  overcome  aU  her  enemies" 
(Plrayer  for  Uie  Queen's  Majesty).]  

>  [Compare  helow,  pp.  329,  602;  and  Vol.  XX VH  p.  165  n.] 

^  [The  Rev.  H.  N.  Grimley,  for  instance,  asked  ''whether  Mr.  Ruskin,  after 
(in  Letter  Y.)  speaking  with  condemnation  of  a  plan  of  salvation  which  sets  forth 
the  Divine  Son  as  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  Father  in  heaven,  does  not  himself 
^ve  expression  to  words,  as  to  the  love  of  the  Father,  which  almost  imply  that 
m  his  estimation  the  Divine  mind  is  not  in  unitj  in  itself?"  (p.  227,  ed.  1880). 
So  also  Mr.  James  Lewis  objects  to  the  same  Letter  that  "it  is  impossible  to 
dissociate  Jesos  Christ  from  God"  (p.  252).] 
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The  "Memoria  de  Sancta  Trinitate,"  in  the  St.  Louis 
service-book,  runs  thus: — 

'^  Omnipotens  sempiteme  Deos,  qui  dedisti  famulis  tuis  in  oonfessione 
Tere  fidei  eteme  Trinitatis  gloriam  agnoscere,  et  in  potentia  majestatis 
adorare  unitatem,  quesumus  at  ejus  fidei  firmitate  ab  omnibus  semper 
muniemur  adversis.  Qui  vivis  et  regnas  Deus,  per  omnia  secula  seculorum. 
Amen." 

''  Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  hast  given  to  Thy  servants,  in 
eonfession  of  true  faith  to  recognise  the  glory  of  the  Eternal  Trinity,  and 
in  the  power  of  Majesty  to  pray  to  the  Unity ;  we  ask  that  by  the  firm- 
ness oi  that  fitith  we  may  be  alwavs  defend^  from  all  adverse  things. 
Who  livest  and  reignest  God  through  all  ages.     Amen." 

8.  Turning  to  our  Collect,*  we  find  we  have  first  slipped 
in  the  word  "  us "  before  "  Thy  servants,"  and  by  that  little 
insertion  have  slipped  in  the  squire  and  his  jockey,  and  the 
public-house  landlord — and  any  one  else  who  may  chance 
to  have  been  coaxed,  swept,  or  threatened  into  church  on 
Trinity  Sunday,  and  required  the  entire  company  of  them 
to  profess  themselves  servants  of  Grod,  and  believers  in  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity,  And  we  think  we  have  done  Grod 
a  service! 

*'  Grace."  Not  a  word  about  grace  in  the  original 
You  don't  believe  by  having  grace,  but  by  having  wit. 

"To  acknowledge/*  "Agnosco"  is  to  recognize,  not  to 
acknowledge.  To  see  that  there  are  three  lights  in  a  chan- 
delier is  a  great  deal  more  than  to  acknowledge  that  they 
are  there. 

"  To  worship."  **  Adorare  "  is  to  pray  to,  not  to  worship. 
You  may  worship  a  mere  magistrate ;  but  you  pray  to  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

The  last  sentence  in  the  English  is  too  horribly  mutilated 
to  be  dealt  with  in  any. patience.  The  meaning  of  the 
great  old  collect  is  that  by  the  shield  of  that  faith  we  may 
quench  aU  the  fiery  darts  of  the  deviL*    The  English  prayer 


that  thou  wooldest  keep  us  stead&st  in  this  fiiith^  and  evermore  defend  us  from 
all  adversities^  who  livest  and  reignest;  one  God,  world  without  end.    Amen."] 
>  [Ephesians  vi.  16.] 
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means,  if  it  means  anything,  ''Please  keep  us  in  our  faith 
without  our  taking  any  trouble;  and,  besides,  please  don't 
let  us  lose  our  money,  nor  catch  cold." 

**Who  livest  and  reignest."  Right;  but  how  many  of 
any  extant  or  instant  congregations  understand  what  the 
two  words  mean?  That  Gk>d  is  a  living  God,  not  a  dead 
Law ;  and  that  He  is  a  reigning  God,  putting  wrong  things 
to  rights,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  with  a  strong  hand  and 
a  rod  of  iron ;  ^  and  not  at  all  with  a  soft  sponge  and  warm 
water,  washing  everybody  as  clean  as  a  baby  every  Sunday 
morning,  whatever  dirty  work  they  may  have  been  about 
all  the  week. 

9.  On  which  latter  supposition  your  modem  Liturgy,  in 
so  far  as  it  has  supplemented  instead  of  corrected  the  old  one, 
has  entirely  modelled  itself, — producing  in  its  first  address 
to  the  congregation  before  the  Almighty  precisely  the  fault- 
fullest  and  foolishest  piece  of  English  language  that  I  know 
in  the  whole  compass  of  English  or  American  literature. 
In  the  seventeen  lines  of  it  (as  printed  in  my  old-£Eushioned, 
large-print  Prayer-Book),  there  are,  seven  times  over,  two 
words  for  one  idea: — 

1.  Acknowledge  and  confess.  5.  Assemble  and  meet 

2.  Sins  and  wickedness.  6.  Requisite  and  necessary. 

3.  Dissemble  nor  cloke.  7.  Pray  and  beseech. 

4.  Goodness  and  mercy. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  shade  of  difference  in  some  of  these 
ideas  for  a  good  scholar,  none  for  a  general  congregation;* 
and  what  difference  they  can  guess  at  merely  muddles  their 

1  [Psalms  ii.  9.] 

'  ["The  only  explanation  ever  offered  for  this  exuberant  wordiness  is  that  if 
worshippers  did  not  understand  one  term  they  would  the  other,  and  in  some 
cases^  in  the  Exhortation  and  elsewhere,  one  word  is  of  Lttin  and  the  other  of 
Saxon  derivation.  The  repetition  of  sjrnonymoas  terms  is  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence in  sixteeoth-century  writings  as  'fdr  ever  and  aye^'  'Time  and  the  hour 
run  through  the  roughest  day'  {Macbethy  Act  i.  sc.  3).  But  this  is  surely  a  very 
feeble  excuse  for  bad  composition.  Of  a  very  different  kind  is  that  beautiful  climax 
which  is  reached  in  the  tnree  admirably  chosen  pairs  of  words  in  the  Prayer  for 
the  Parliament,  'peace  and  happiness^  truth  and  justice,  religion  and  piety.'" 
(F.  A.  M.)«] 
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heads:  to  acknowledge  sin  is  indeed  different  from  con- 
fessing it,  but  it  cannot  be  done  at  a  minute's  notice;  and 
goodness  is  a  different  thing  from  mercy,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  GUxl's  infinite  goodness  that  forgives  our  badness,  but 
that  judges  it. 

10.  "The  faultfullest,**  I  said,  "and  the  foolishest" 
After  using  fourteen  words  where  seven  would  have  done, 
what  is  it  that  the  whole  speech  gets  said  with  its  much 
speaking?  This  Morning  Service  of  all  England  begins 
with  the  assertion  that  "the  Scripture  moveth  us  in  sundry 
places  to  confess  our  sins  before  God."  Does  it  so  ?  Have 
your  congregations  ever  been  referred  to  those  sundry 
places?  Or  do  they  take  the  assertion  on  trust,  or  remain 
under  the  impression  that,  unless  with  the  advantage  of 
their  own  candour,  God  must  remain  ill-informed  on  the 
subject  of  their  sins  ? 

"That  we  should  not  dissemble  nor  cloke  them."*  Can 
we  then?  Are  these  grown-up  congregations  of  the  en- 
lightened English  Church  in  the  nineteenth  century  still 
so  young  in  their  nurseries  that  the  "Thou,  God,  seest 
me"^  is  still  not  believed  by  them  if  they  get  under 
the  bed? 

11.  Let  us  look  up  the  sundry  moving  passages  re- 
ferred to. 

(I  suppose  myself  a  simple  lamb  of  the  flock,  and  cmly 
able  to  use  my  English  Bible.) 

I  find  in  my  concordance  (confess  and  confession  to- 
gether) forty-two  occurrences  of  the  word.  Sixteen  of  these, 
including  John's  confession  that  he  was  not  the  Christ,  and 
the  confession  of  the  faithful  fathers  that  they  were  pil- 
grims on  the  earth,*  do  indeed  move  us  strongly  to  confess 
Christ  before  men.  Have  you  ever  taught  your  congrega- 
tions what  that  confession  means?  They  are  ready  enough 
to  confess  Him  in  church,  that  is  to  say,  in  their  own 
private  synagogue.     Will  they  in  Parliament?    Will  they 

^  [Oenent  xvi.  lal 

*  [John  i.  20;  Hebrews  xi.  13.] 
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in   a   ball-room?    Will   they   in   a   shop?    Sixteen   of  the 
texts  are  to  enforce  their  doing  that. 

The  next  most  important  one  (1  Tim.  vi.  18)  refers  to 
Christ's  own  good  confession,  which  I  suppose  was  not  of 
His  sins,  but  of  His  obedience.  How  many  of  your  con- 
gregations can  make  any  such  kind  of  confession,  or  wish 
to  make  it? 

The  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  (1  Kings  viii. 
88,  2  Chron.  vi.  26,  Heb.  xiii.  15)  speak  of  confessing 
thankfully  that  God  is  God  (and  not  a  putrid  plasma  nor 
a  theory  of  development),  and  the  twenty-first  (Job  xl.  14) 
speaks  of  God's  own  confession,  that  no  doubt  we  are  the 
people,  and  that  wisdom  shall  die  with  us,  and  on  what 
conditions  He  will  make  it. 

12.  There  remain  twenty-one  texts  which  do  speak  of 
the  confession  of  our  sins — very  moving  ones  indeed — and 
Heaven  grant  that  some  day  the  British  public  may  be 
moved  by  them. 

(1.)  The  first  is  Lev.  v.  5,  "He  shall  confess  that  he 
hath  sinned  in  that  thing''  And  if  you  can  get  any  soul 
of  your  congregation  to  say  he  has  sinned  in  aTit/thing,  he 
may  do  it  in  two  words  for  one  if  he  likes,  and  it  will  yet 
be  good  liturgy. 

(2.)  The  second  is  indeed  general — Lev.  xvi.  21 :  the 
command  that  the  whole  nation  should  afflict  its  soul  on 
the  great  day  of  atonement  once  a  year.^  The  Church  of 
England,  I  believe,  enjoins  no  such  unpleasant  ceremony. 
Her  festivals  are  passed  by  her  people  often  indeed  in  the 
extinction  of  their  souls,  but  by  no  means  in  their  inten- 
tional affliction. 

(8,  4,  5.)  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  (I^v.  xxvi. 
40,  Numb.  V.  7,  Nehem.  i.  6)  refer  all  to  national  humi- 
liation for  definite  idolatry,  accompanied  with  an  entire 
abandonment  of  that   idolatry,   and    of  idolatrous   persons. 

>  [See  verses  29,  30  in  the  same  chapter:  ''And  this  shall  he  a  statute  for 
ever  unto  you,  that  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the  tentii  day  of  the  month,  ye 
shall  afflict  your  souls.  .  .  .  For  on  that  day  shall  the  priest  make  an  atonement 
for  you."] 
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How  soon  that  form  of  confession  is  likely  to  find  a  place 
in  the  English  congregations  the  defences  of  their  main 
idol,  mammon,  in  the  vilest  and  cruellest  shape  of  it — 
usury — with  which  this  book^  has  been  defiled,  show  very 
sufficiently. 

(6.)  The  sixth  is  Psalm  xxxii.  5 — virtually  the  whole  of 
that  psalm,  which  does,  indeed,  entirely  refer  to  the  greater 
confession,  once  for  all  opening  the  heart  to  God,  which 
can  be  by  no  means  done  fifty-two  times  a  year,  and  which, 
once  done,  puts  men  into  a  state  in  which  they  will  never 
again  say  there  is  no  health  in  them ;  *  nor  that  their  hearts 
are  desperately  wicked ;  •  but  will  obey  for  ever  the  instantly 
following  order,  '*  Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  ye  righteous,  and 
shout  for  joy,  all  ye  that  are  true  of  heart ** 

(7.)  The  seventh  (Acts  xxiv.  14)  is  the  one  confession 
in  which  I  can  myself  share : — "  After  the  way  which  they 
call  heresy,  so  worship  I  the  Lord  Gkxi  of  my  fathers." 

(8.)  The  eighth  (James  v.  16)  tells  us  to  confess  our 
faults — ^not  to  God,  but  "one  to  another" — a  practice  not 
favoured  by  English  catechumens — (by  the  way,  what  do 
you  all  mean  by  "auriciilar"  confession — confession  that 
can  be  heard?  and  is  the  Protestant  pleasanter  form  one 
that  can't  be  ?) 

(9.)  The  ninth  is  that  passage  of  St.  John  (i.  9),  the 
favourite  evangelical  text,  which  is  read  and  preached  by 
thousands  of  false  preachers  every  day,  without  once  going 
on  to  read  its  great  companion,  '^Beloved,  if  oiu*  heart 
condemn  us,  GUxl  is  greater  than  our  heart,  and  knoweth 
all  things ;  but  if  our  heart  condemn  us  noU  then  have  we 
confidence  toward  Gk>d."  Make  your  people  understand 
the  second  text,  and  they  will  understand  the  first  At 
present  you  leave  them  understanding  neither. 

^  [That  is,  the  book  containiiig  Essays  and  Comments  on  Raskin's  Letters  by 
Mr.  Alalleson's  correspondents.] 

'  rin  the  General  Confession:  see  above,  p.  210.] 

'  [Jeremiah  xvii.  9 ;  the  next  quotation  (made  from  memory,  and  not  textual]^) 
is  from  Psalms  xxxiL  11,  '^instantly  following'*  verse  5:  '^I  acknowledged  my  sin 
nnto  thee,  and  mine  iniauity  have  I  not  hid.  I  said,  I  will  confess  my  transgres- 
sions onto  the  Lord,  and  thou  forgavest  the  iniquity  of  my  sin."] 
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18.  And  the  entire  body  of  the  remaining  texts  is 
summed  in  Joshua  vii.  19  and  Ezra  x.  11,  in  which,  whether 
it  be  Achan,  with  his  Babylonish  garment,  or  the  people  of 
Israel,  with  their  Babylonish  lusts,  the  meaning  of  confes- 
sion is  simply  what  it  is  to  every  brave  boy,  girl,  man,  and 
woman,  who  knows  the  meaning  of  the  word  "honour" 
before  God  or  man — namely,  to  say  what  they  have  done 
wrong,  and  to  take  the  punishment  of  it  (not  to  get  it 
blanched  over  by  any  means),  and  to  do  it  no  more — 
which  is  so  far  from  being  a  tone  of  mind  generally  enforced 
either  by  the  English,  or  any  other  extant  Liturgy,  that, 
though  all  my  maids  are  exceedingly  pious,  and  insist  on 
the  privilege  of  going  to  church  as  a  quite  inviolable  one, 
I  think  it  a  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for  crown  and  consum- 
mation of  virtue  in  them  that  they  should  tell  me  when 
they  have  broken  a  plate;  and  I  should  expect  to  be 
met  only  with  looks  of  indignation  and  astonishment  if 
I  ventured  to  ask  one  of  them  how  she  had  spent  her 
Sunday  afternoon. 

"  Without  courage,"  said  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  there  is 
no  truth ;  and  without  truth  there  is  no  virtue."  ^  The 
sentence  would  have  been  itself  more  true  if  Sir  Walter 
had  written  "candour"  for  "truth,"  for  it  is  possible  to  be 
true  in  insolence,  or  true  in  cruelty.  But  in  looking  back 
fix)m  the  ridges  of  the  Hill  Difficulty  *  in  my  own  past  life, 
and  in  all  the  vision  that  has  been  given  me  of  the  wander- 
ings in  the  ways  of  others — ^this,  of  all  principles,  has  become 
to  me  surest — that  the  first  virtue  to  be  required  of  man 
is  frankness  of  heart  and  lip:  and  I  believe  that  every 
youth  of  sense  and  honour,  putting  himself  to  fedthfril 
question,  would  feel  that  he  had  the  devil  for  confessor,  if 
he  had  not  his  father  or  his  friend. 

14.    That   a   clerg3anan    should    ever    be   so   truly   the 

>  [See  Lockhart'8  JW/fe  ^f  Scott,  vol.  ii.  p.  191  (ed.  1,  1837),  vol.  iii.  p.  HO  (ed. 
1869,  where  in  Ruskin  8  copy  the  passage  is  douhly  marked  hy  him).  The  words 
are  quoted  also  in  Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul,  ^  117  (below,  p.  386).] 

^  [''The  narrow  way  lay  right  up  the  Hill,  and  the  name  of  the  going  np  the 
side  of  the  Hill  is  caUed  D^ficultg"  {PiigrinCt  Progru9y\ 
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friend  of  his  parishioners  as  to  deserve  their  confidence 
from  childhood  upwards,  may  be  flouted  as  a  sentimental 
ideal;  but  he  is  assuredly  only  their  enemy ^  in  showing  his 
Lutheran  detestation  of  the  sale  of  indulgences  by  broad- 
casting these  gratis  from  his  pulpit. 

The  inconvenience  and  unpleasantness  of  a  catechism 
ccmceming  itself  with  the  personal  practice,  as  well  as  the 
general  theory,  of  duty  are  indeed  perfectly  conceivable  by 
me :  yet  I  am  not  convinced  that  such  manner  of  catechism 
would  therefore  be  less  medicinal ;  and  during  the  past  ten 
years  it  has  often  been  matter  of  amazed  thought  with  me> 
while  our  President  at  Corpus  read  prayers  to  the  chapel 
benches,  what  might  by  this  time  have  been  the  effect  on 
the  learning  as  well  as  the  creed  of  the  University,  if,  forty 
years  ago,  our  stem  old  Dean  Gaisford,'  of  the  House  of 
Christ,  inst>ead  of  seiiding  us  to  chapel  as  to  the  house  of 
correction,  when  we  missed  a  lecture,  had  inquired,  before 
he  allowed  us  to  come  to  chapel  at  all,  whetiier  we  were 
gamblers,  harlot-mongers,  or  in  concealed  and  selfish  debt. 

15.  I  observe  with  extreme  surprise  in  the  preceding 
letters  the  unconsciousness  of  some  of  your  correspondents, 
that  there  ever  was  such  a  thing  as  discipline  in  the 
Christian  Church.  Indeed,  the  last  wholesome  instance  of 
it  I   can  remember  was  when  my  own  great-great  tmcle 

Maitland'  lifted  Lady from  his  altar-rails,  and  led  her 

back  to  her  seat  before  the  congregation,  when  she  offered 
to  take   the  Sacrament,  being  at  enmity  with  her   son.^ 

*  In  some  of  the  countiy  districts  of  Scotland  the  right  of  the  Church  to 
interfere  with  the  lives  of  private  individuals  is  still  exercised.  Only  two 
years  ago^  a  wealthy  gentleman  firmer  was  rebuked  by  the  '*  Kirk  Session  " 
of  the  Dissenting  Church  to  which  he  belonged,  for  infidelity  to  his  wife. 

At  the  Scottish  half-yearly  Communion  the  ceremony  of  ''fencing  the 
tables"  used  to  be  observed;  that  is,  turning  away  all  those  whose  lives 
were  supposed  to  have  made  them  unfit  to  receive  the  Sacrament. 

^  [The  MS.  adds,  ''and  an  ally  of  their  eternal  enemy/'J 

«  [See  Praterita,  I  §§  210,  219,  230.] 

'  [Raskin's  iEEither's  mother  (Catherine  Tweddale)  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rav. 
James  Tweddale,  of  Glenlaoe,  and  Catherine  Adair,  his  wife ;  one  of  whoee  sisters 
(Mary)  married  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Maitland  of  Soihie. .  See  the  pedigree  gtren  in 
Vol  XXXV.] 

XXXIV.  P 
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But  I  believe  a  few  hours  honestly  spent  by  any  clergyman 
on  his  Church  history  would  show  him  that  tiie  Church's 
confidence  in  her  prayer  has  been  always  exactly  propor- 
tionate to  the  strictness  of  her  discipline;  that  her  present 
fright  at  being  caught  praying  by  a  chemist  or  an  electri- 
cian results  mainly  from  her  having  allowed  her  twos  and 
threes  gathered  in  the  name  of  Christ  ^  to  become  sixes  and 
sevens  gathered  in  the  name  of  Belial ;  and  that  therefore 
her  now  needfuUest  duty  is  to  explain  to  her  stammering 
votaries,  extremely  doubtful  as  they  are  of  the  effect  of 
their  supplications  either  on  politics  or  tiiie  weather,  that 
although  Elijah  was  a  man  subject  to  like  passions  as  we 
are,  he  had  them  better  under  command;  and  that  while 
the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth 
much,  the  formal  and  lukewarm  one  of  an  iniquitous  m«i 
availeth — ^much  the  other  way. 

Such  an  instruction,  coupled  with  due  explanation  of 
the  nature  of  righteousness  and  iniquity,  directed  mainly  to 
those  who  have  the  power  of  both  in  their  own  hands, 
being  makers  of  law,  and  holders  of  (Nroperty,  wouM,  with- 
out any  further  debate,  bring  about  a  very  singular  change 
in  the  position  and  respectability  of  English  dergymen. 

16.  How  far  they  may  at  present  be  considered  as 
merdy  the  Squire's  left  hand,  bound  to  know  nothing  of 
what  he  is  domg  with  his  right,  it  is  fcMr  their  own  con- 
sciences to  determine. 

For  instance,  a  friend  wrote  to  me  the  other  day,* 
"  Will  you  not  come  here  ?  You  will  see  a  noble  duke 
destrojong  a  village  as  (Ad  as  the  Conquest,  and  driving 
out  dozens  of  families  whose  names  are  in  Domesday 
Book,  because,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  his  ancestors  and 
rackrenting  for  a  hundred  years,  the  {dace  has  fallen  out  of 
repair,  and  the  people  are  poor,  and  may  become  paupers. 
A  local  paper  ventured  to  tell  the  truth.  The  duke's  agent 
called  on  the  editor,  and  threatened  him  with  destruction 

1  [Matthew  zriiL  20.    For  foUowmg  referenon,  aee  /amet  t*  17«  16.1 
»  [J.  A.  Froude.] 
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if  he  did  not  hold  his  tongue."  The  nobk  duke»  doubt* 
less,  has  proper  Protestant  horror  of  auricular  confessicm. 
But  suj^KMe,  instead  of  the  local  editor,  the  local  parson 
had  voitured  to  tell  the  truth  from  his  pulpit,  and  even  to 
intimate  to  his  Grace  that  he  might  no  Icmger  recdive  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord  at  the  altar  of  that  parish  I 
The  parson  would  scarcely — ^in  these  da3rs — ^have  been  there* 
fore  made  bcmfire  of,  and  had  a  pretty  martyr's  memorial 
by  Mr.  Scott's  (mpils;^  but  he  would  have  lighted  a 
goodly  light,  nevertheless,  in  this  England  of  ours,  whose 
pettifogging  j^ety  has  now  neither  the  courage  to  deny  a 
duke's  grace  in  its  church,  nor  to  declare  Christ's  in  its 
Parliament. 

17.  Laatly.  Several  of  your  contributors,  I  observe, 
have  rashly  dij^^ed  their  feet  in  the  brim  of  the  water*  of 
that  raging  question  of  Usury;  and  I  cannot  but  eicpreas 
my  extreme  regret  that  you  should  yourself  have  3ridded 
to  the  temptation  of  expresang  opinions  which  you  have 
had  DO  leisure  either  to  found  or  to  test.*  My  assertion, 
however,  that  the  rich  lived  mainly  by  robbing  the  poor,* 
referred  not  to  Usury,  but  to  Rent;  and  the  facts  respect- 
ing both  these  methods  of  extorticm  are  perfectly  and 
indubitably  ascertainable  by  any  person  who  himself  wishes 
to  ascertain  them,  and  is  able  to  take  the  necessary  time 
and  pains.  I  see  no  sign,  throu^out  the  whole  of  these 
letters,  of  any  wish  whatever,  on  the  part  of  one  of  their 
writers,  to  ascertain  the  facts,  but  only  to  defend  practices 
wbkk  they  hold  to  be  convenient  in  the  world,  and  are 
afiraid  to  blame  in  their  congregati(m&  Of  the  presumption 
with  which  several  of  the  writers  utter  their  noticms  on 
the  subject,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  to  speak 

*  [For  other  referenoee  to  the  Martyrs'  Memorial  at  Oxford  to  oommemoTate 
tlie  Immiiig  of  Ridley.  Latimer,  and  Craomer,  see  Vol.  IX.  p.  210.  Raskin  goes 
oo  to  refer  to  Latimer  s  words  at  the  stake :  "  Be  of  good  comfort,  Master  Rioiev, 
sod  play  the  man ;  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle  hy  Ood's  grace  in  England^ 
as  I  tmst  shall  never  he  put  oat'j 

s  [Joehaa  iiL  15.] 

'  fl^e  reference  is  to  Mr.  MaUeson's  "Commeuts"  (pp.  95-112  in  ed.  6)  upon 
Letter  IX..  in  which  he  criticised  Raskin's  view  of  ''  asory."] 

«  [See  Letter  IX. ;  ahove,  p.  206.] 
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farther,  in  an  epilogue  to  which  there  is  no  reply,  in  the 
terms  which  otherwise  would  have  been  deserved. 

18.  In  their  bearing  on  other  topics,  let  me  earnestly 
thank  you  (so  far  as  my  own  feelings  may  be  permitted 
voice  in  the  matter)  for  the  attention  with  which  you  have 
examined,  and  the  courage  with  which  you  have  ratified,  or 
at  least  endured,  letters  which  could  not  but  bear  at  first 
the  aspect  of  being  written  in  a  hostile — sometimes  even  in 
a  mocking — spirit  That  aspect  is  untrue,  nor  am  I  answer- 
able for  it :  the  things  of  which  I  had  to  speak  could  not 
be  shortly  described  but  in  terms  which  might  sound  satiri* 
cal ;  for  all  error,  if  frankly  shown,  is  precisely  most  ridicu- 
lous when  it  is  most  dangerous,  and  I  have  written  no  word 
which  is  not  chosen  as  the  exactest  for  its  occasion,  whether 
it  move  sigh  or  smile.  In  my  earlier  days  I  wrote  much  with 
the  desire  to  please,  and  the  hope  of  influencing  the  reader. 
As  I  grow  older  and  older,  I  recognize  the  truth  of  the 
Preacher's  saying,  '*  Desire  shall  fail,  and  the  mourners  go 
about  the  streets " ;  ^  and  I  content  myself  with  saying,  to 
whoso  it  may  concern,  that  the  thing  is  verily  thus,  whether 
they  ¥rill  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear.*  No  man 
more  than  I  has  ever  loved  the  places  where  God's  honour 
dwells,*  or  yielded  truer  allegiance  to  the  teaching  of  His 
evident  servants.  No  man  at  this  time  grieves  more  for 
the  danger  of  the  Chiu-ch  which  supposes  him  her  enemy, 
while  she  whispers  procrastinating  pax  vobiscum  in  answer 
to  the  spurious  kiss  of  those  who  would  fain  toll  curfew 
over  the  last  fires  of  English  faith,  and  watch  the  sparrow 
find  nest  where  she  may  lay  her  young,*  around  the  altars 
of  the  Lord. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

^  r^cclesiastes  xii.  5.] 

^  [Ezekiel  ii.  5.  Compare  what  Ruskiii  says  about  the  change  in  his  style,  in 
Fws  Clavigera,  Letter  23  (VoL  XXVII.  p.  400).] 

»  [Paalms  XX vi.  a] 

^  [Psalms  Ixxxiv.  3 :  for  a  note  on  this  verse,  see  Rock  Honeyoambf  Vol.  XXXK 
p.  314.] 
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L  A  LATIN  LITANYi 

[Mr.  Rdulin  having  kindly  entrusted  me  with  his  valuable  English  thir- 
teenth-century MS.  service  book,  referred  to  on  p.  218,  I  have  thought  it 
would  be  intaresting  to  the  readers  of  this  volume  to  see  a  little  more  in 
detail  some  of  the  origins  of  our  Litany  and  Collects.  I  think  it  will  be 
owned  that  our  Reformers  failed  to  mend  some  of  them  in  the  trans- 
lation. I  am  quite  unversed  in  the  reading  of  ancient  MSS,,  but  I  hope 
the  following,  with  the  translation,  will  not  be  found  incorrect  I  have 
preserved  neither  the  contractions  nor  the  responses  repeated  after  each 
petition,  and  have  changed  the  mediaeval  ''e"  into  *'m,*'  as  <' terre  *'  into 
''terr*.'*— F.  A.M.] 

Ut  dompnum  apostolieun  et  omnes  grados  eoclesin  in  sancta  religione  conser^ 
▼are  dknieris. 

Te  ro§amui,  amdi  tMt,  Domine. 
Ut  episcopum  nostrum  et  gregem  sibi  commissum  conservare  digneris. 

d.c  rvywMviw.   ... 

Ut  rsgi  nostro  et  prindpibus  nostris  pacem  et  veram  eoneordiam  atqne  victoriam, 
4ooare  digneris. 

Ut  e^tcopos  et  abbates  nostros  et  congregationee  illis  commissas  in  sancta  re- 
ligione conservare  digneris. 

Ut  coogregationes  omninm  sanctorum  in  tuo  sancto  servitio  conservare  digneris. 

Ut  cnnctum  populum  Christianum  precioso  sanguine  tuo  conservare  digoeris. 

Ut  omnibus  oenefiMtoribus  nostris  sempiterna  lK>na  retribuas. 

Ut  aniroas  nostras  et  parentum  nostrorum  ab  etema  dampnatione  eripias. 

Ut  mentes  nostras  ad  oelestia  desideria  erigas. 

Ut  obsequium  servitutis  nostr»  rationabile  facias. 

Ut  locum  istum  et  omnes  habitantes  in  eo  vidtare  et  consolari  digneris. 

Ut  fructns  term  dare  et  conservare  di^nens. 

Ut  inimicos  sancta  Dei  ecdesin  oompnroere  digneris. 

Ut  ocnloe  misericordia  tn»  super  nos  reducere  digneris. 

Ut  miserias  paupemm  et  captivorum  intueri  et  relevare  digneris. 

Ut  omnibus  fidelibns  defhnctis  requiem  etemam  dones. 

Ut  nos  exandire  dirneris. 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  toUis  peccata  mundi, 
Aroe  nobU  Damine. 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 
Exttudi  not. 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi. 
Miserere  nobU. 

Deus  cni  proprium  est  misereri  semper  et  parcere  snscipe  deprecationem  nostram 
et  ^uoe  deUctorum  cathena  constringit  miserieordia  tuas  pietatis  absolvas,  per  Jesum 
Chnstum. 

>  [Here  reprinted  from  issue  6  (1886)of  Letten  to  the  Okrn^  pp.  325-832.] 
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Ecclesias  turn  Domine^  preces  pkcatus  admitte  at  destructis  adversitatibtis  tmi* 
versis  secura  tibi  serviat  lioertate. 

Omnipotens  sempiteme  Deu8  qui  facia  mirabilia  magna  solus  pretende  super 
fiEtmulum  tuum  episcopum  nostrum  et  super  conctas  congregationes  illi  commissas 
spiritum  gratias  ta»  salutaris  et  ut  in  veritate  tibi  complaoeant  perpetuum  eis  rorem 
tu»  benedictionis  infunde^  per  Jesum. 

Deus  in  ciyus  manu  corda  sunt  regnm  qui  es  humilium  oonsolator  et  fidelium 
fortitude  et  protector  omnium  in  te  speranfcium,  da  regi  nostro  et  reginas  populoque 
Christiano^  triumpbum  virtutis  tuas  scienter  excolere^  ut  per  te  semper  reparentur 
ad  yeniam. 

Pretende  Domine  et  fiunuUs  et  famulabus  tuis  dexteram  celestis  auxilii  ut  te 
toto  corde  propinquant  atque  digne  postulationes  assequantur. 

Deus  a  quo  sancta  desideria  recta  oonsilia  et  justa  sunt  opera,  da  senris  tuis 
illam  quam  mundus  dare  non  potest  pacem  ut  et  oorda  nostra  mandatis  tuis  et 
hostium  ublata  formidine  tempera  siut  tua  protectione  tranquilla.^ 

Ure  igne  saneti  spiritus  renes  noetroe  et  cor  nostrum,  Domine,  ut  tibi  corde 
easto  serviamus  et  mundo  corpore  placeamus. 

Translation 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  keep  the  apostolic  lord  (ue,  the  Pope)  and  all  ranks 
of  the  Church  in  Thy  holy  religion. 

0  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  hear  ue. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  keep  our  bishop,  and  the  flock  committed  to  him. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  give  to  our  king  and  eur  princes  (or  chief  lords), 
peace,  and  true  concord,  and  victory. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  keep  our  bishops  and  abbots,  and  the  congrega- 
tions committea  to  them,  in  holy  religion. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  keep  the  congregations  of  all  saints  in  Thy  holy 
senrice. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  keep  the  whole  Christian  people  with  Thy  precious 
Uood. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  requite  all  our  benefi&ctors  with  eyerlasting  blessings. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  preserve  our  souls  and  the  souls  of  our  kindrad 
from  eternal  damnation. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  that  Thou  wouldest  lift  up  our  hearts  to  heavenly 
desires. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  make  the  obedience  of  our  service  reasonable. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  visit  and  to  comfort  this  place,  and  all  who 
dweU  in  it 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  give  and  preserve  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  restrain  the  enemies  of  the  Holy  Churek  of  Ood. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  look  upon  us  with  eyes  of  merey. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  behold  and  relieve  the  miseries  of  the  poor  and 
the  prisoners. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  five  eternal  peace  to  all  the  laitfaftil  departed. 

That  it  may  please>  Thee  to  hear  us. 

Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 
Spare  ue,  0  Lord. 

Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 
Hear  ue,  0  Lord, 

Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 
Sat)e  merejf  on  ue,  0  Lord, 

^  [For  a  discussion  by  Ruskin  of  ''the  adulteration  of  this  Catholic  Prayer"  in 
the  English  Uturgy,  see  Vol  XZYHL  p.  4irO 
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O  God,  whose  property  it  is  alwuys  to  pity  and  to  spare,  receive  oar  supplica- 
tions, and  by  the  mercy  of  Thy  fiitherly  love,  loose  those  whom  the  chain  ox  their 
sins  keeps  hound,  through  Jesos  Christ  oar  Lord. 

O  Lord,  receiye  with  indolcenoe  the  pravers  of  Thy  Charoh,  that  all  adrersities 
beiiig  OToreome,  it  may  senre  Thee  in  medom  without  fear. 

Almighty,  Eternal  Ood,  who  alone  doest  great  wonders,  mnt  to  Thy  servant 
our  bishop,  and  to  all  the  congregations  committed  to  him,  the  healthful  spirit  of 
Thy  grace;  and  that  they  may  please  Thee  in  truth,  pour  out  upon  them  the 
perpetual  dew  of  Thy  blessing. 

O  God,  in  whose  hand  are  the  hearts  of  kings,  who  art  the  consoler  of  the 
medc  and  the  strength  of  the  fiuthiul,  and  the  protector  of  all  that  trust  in  Thee, 
give  to  our  king  imd  queen  and  to  the  Christian  pe^le  wisely  to  manitet  the 
gionr  of  Thy  power,  that  by  Thee  they  may  ever  be  restored  to  forgiveness. 

Extend,  O  Lord,  over  Thy  servants  and  handmaidens,  the  right  hand  of  Thy 
heavenly  aid,  that  they  may  draw  near  unto  Thee  with  all  their  heart,  and  worthily 
obtain  their  petitions. 

Kindle  with  the  fire  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit  our  reins  and  our  hearts,  O  Lord, 
that  we  may  serve  Thee  with  a  clean  heart,  and  please  Thee  with  a  pure  body. 

O  God,  from  whom  are  all  holv  desires,  right  counsels,  and  just  works,  give 
snto  Thy  servants  that  peace  which  the  wotld  cannot  give,  that  both  our  hearts 
(maj  obey)  Thy  commands,  and  the  fear  of  the  enemy  being  taken  away,  we  may 
have  quiet  times  by  Thy  protection.* 

(Upon  one  of  the  blank  leaves  of  this  MS.  are  some  remarks  upon  its 
probable  date,  signed,  ^J.  Ruskin.     Brantwood,  April  14M,  1881)'': — 

"The  style,  and  pieces  of  inner  evidence  in  all  this  book  speak  it 
clearly  of  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  architecture  is  all 
round  arched — the  roofs  of  Norman  simplicity — unpinnaded — the  severe 
and  simple  forms  of  letter  are  essentially  Norman,  and  the  leaf  and  ball 
terminatioiiB  of  the  spiral  of  the  extremities,  exactly  intermediate  between 
the  Norman  and  Gothic  types.  The  ivy  and  geranium  leaves  begin  to 
show  themselves  long  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  them  in  this  book."  This  evidence  of  early  date,  however, 
is  qualified  by  the  further  statement,  ^old  styles  sometimes  hold  on  long 
in  provincial  MSS." 

*  [For  versions  of  some  of  these  prayers  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  see 

S)  flyers  and  Thanksgivings,  No.  9;  (3)  The  Pi^^  for  clergy  and  people  in 
oming  and  Evening  Vnyer;  and  (7)  The  Second  UoUect  at  Evening  Prayer.] 


II.  ADDITIONAL  LETTERS 

To  the  Rev.  F.  A.  MalUsan 

[The  following  letters  refer  to  those  on  the  preceding  pages  or  are  re- 
ferred to  in  them.  The  numbers  in  brackets  refer  to  the  synopsis  (above, 
pp.  184-187),  where  particulars  of  the  previous  publication  of  the  letters 
are  given.] 

(12)  Bbantwood,  Coniston, 

JtUy  dOth,  1879. 

Dear  Mr.  Mallbson, — I  fear  I  have  kept  the  proofs^  too  long,  but  I 
wanted  to  look  at  them  again.  I  am  confirmed  in  my  impression  that  the 
book  will  do  much  good.  But  I  think  it  would  have  done  more  if  you 
had  ¥nitten  the  lives  of  two  or  three  of  your  parishioners.^  Such  an 
answer  would  I  give  to  a  painter  who  sent  to  me  a  picture  of  the  Last 
Supper:  ''You  had  better,  it  seems  to  me,  have  painted  a  Harvest  Home." 
I  am  gravely  doubtful  of  the  possibility,  in  these  days,  of  writing  or  paint- 
ing on  such  subjects,  advisedly  and  securely. — Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  R. 

(IS) 

Juhf  31H,  1879. 

I  have  received  this  week  the  two  most  astonishing  letters  I  ever  yet 
received  in  my  life.  And  one  of  them  is  yours,  read  this  morning — telling 
me — that  you  don't  think  you  could  write  the  life  of  an  old  woman !  Yet 
you  think  you  can  write  the  life  of  Christ ! 

If  you  can  at  all  explain  this  state  of  your  mind  to  me  I  will  tell  you 
more  distinctly  what  I  think  of  the  piece  I  saw.  But  I  don't  think  you 
will  communicate  the  thought  to  your  publisher;  and  I  never  meant  you 
to  use  my  former  one  in  that  manner. 

Mind,  a  publisher  thinks  only  of  money,  and  I  know  nothing  of  saleable- 
ness.  The  pause  in  my  other  letters  is  one  of  pure  astonishment  at  you; 
which  at  present  occupies  all  the  time  I  have  to  spare  on  the  subject,  and 
has  culminated  to-day. — Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

I  am  so  pussled.     I  can  scarcely  think  of  anything  else  till  you  tell 
me  what  you  mean  in  the  bit  about  being  '' called  late." 
Have  you  done  no  work  in  the  vineyard*  ''yet"  then? 

^  rrhe  proofs  of  Mr.  Malleson's  U/e  and  Work  of  JesuM  OhriH  (Ward,  Lock 
and  Co.,  1880) :  see  above,  p.  202.1 

'  [Compare  the  Lectures  on  "The  Discourses  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,"  S  19 
(VoL  XXnTp.  fiOl).] 

*  [See  Matthew  xxi.  28,  28.1 
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(14) 

AiiguMt  2n4,  1879. 

I  am  still  tfanply  speechless  with  astonishment  at  you.  It  is  no  ques- 
tion of  yoor  right  to  Uie  best  I  cui  say ;  it  is  all  at  your  command.  But 
for  the  present  my  tongue  cleaves  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.^  I  can  only 
tell  j€u,  with  all  the  strength  I  have^  to  read  and  understand  and  believe 
2  Eadns  iv.  2,  20,  21.> 

(15) 

Av^UMi  ah,  187a 

It  is  just  because  you  undertook  the  task  so  happUg^  that  I  should 
have  thought  yon  unfit  to  write  the  life  of  a  Man  of  Sorrows,'  even  had 
he  been  a  Man  only.  But  your  last  letter,  remember,  claims  inspiration 
for  your  guide,  and  recognises  a  personal  odl  at  sixty,  as  if  the  Call  to 
the  ministry  had  been  none,  and  Uie  receiving  the  Holy  Ghost  by  imposi- 
tion <»f  hands*  an  empty  ceremony. 

In  writing  the  life  of  a  parishioner  and  in  remitting  or  retaining  their 
sins  ^  you  would  in  my  conception  have  been  fiilGlling  your  appointed  work. 
But  I  cannot  conceive  the  claim  to  be  a  fit  Evangelist  without  more  proof 
of  miraculous  appointment  than  you  are  conscious  of.  I  know  you  to  be 
conscientious,  yes — but  I  think  the  judicial  doom  of  this  country  is  to  have 
conscience  alike  of  its  Priests  and  Prophets  hardened.  Why  should  any 
letter  of  mine  make  you  anxious  if  you  had  indeed  conscience  of  in- 
spiration?— Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  R. 


(16) 


Angutt  7ih. 


I  hope  to  be  able  soon  now  to  resume  the  series  of  letters;  but  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  no  need  whatever  of  more  than  three  or  four  more 
respecting  the  last  clauses  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Those  in  your  hands 
contain  questions  enough,  if  seriously  entertained,  to  occupy  twenty  meet- 
ings; and  I  could  only  hope  that  some  one  of  them  might  be  carefully 
taken  up  by  your  friends.  I  think,  however,  in  case  of  the  clerical  feeling 
being  too  strong,  that  I  must  ask  you,  if  you  print  letters  at  all,  to  print 
them  without  omission.*  And  if  you  do  not  print  them,  to  return  them  to 
me  for  my  own  expansion  and  arrangement — Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  R. 

1  [PlMdms  cxxzri.  6.] 

'  I"  Thy  heart  hath  gone  too  fiur  in  this  world,  and  thinkest  thou  to  compre- 
hend the  way  of  the  most  High  ?  .  .  .  Then  answered  he  me.  and  said.  Thou  nast 
given  a  right  judgment,  but  why  judgest  thou  not  thyself  also.  For  like  as  the 
ground  is  given  unto  the  wood,  and  the  sea  to  his  floods :  even  so  they  that  dwell 
upon  the  earth  may  understand  nothing,  but  that  which  is  upon  the  earth :  and 
he  onlv  that  dtrelleth  above  the  heavens,  may  understand  the  things  that  are  above 
tiie  hcoght  of  the  heavens."] 

*  [Isaiah  Iv.  3.1 

*  [Aets  viiL  17;  and  see  the  words  in  ''The  Ordaining  of  Priests"  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.] 

*  [John  XX.  23.1 

*  [See  Letter  IV.  (above,  p.  196),  where  Rnskin  had  previously  aathoriseed  omis- 
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(1^)  Au§UMt  MA. 

I  have  got  to  work  on  the  letters  again;  it  would  make  me  nenroos 
to  think  of  all  these  plans  of  jours.  Suppose  jou  leave  all  that  till  700 
see  what  the  first  debate  comes  to?^  And  in  the  meantime  I'U  finish  as 
best  I  can. 

(^^)  a^pUmber  Uk,  1879. 

I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  the  comments,  though  it  will  be  well  first 
to  have  the  series  of  letters  done — the  last  but  one  is  coming  to-monow. 
I  have  only  written  them  in  the  sense  of  your  S3rmpathy  in  most  points^ 
and  am  sure  you  will  make  the  best  possible  use  of  them. 

(^6)  Septmber  l9tK 

Dear  Mr.  Mallbson, — I  am  so  very  grateftil  for  your  proposal  to  edit 
the  letters  without  further  reference  to  me.  I  think  that  will  be  exactly 
the  right  way;  and  I  believe  I  can  put  you  at  real  ease  in  the  doing  of 
it  by  explaining  as  I  can  in  very  few  words  the  kind  of  carte-blanche  I 
shomd  rejoicingly  give  you. 

Interrupted  to-day!  more  to-morrow,  with,  I  hope,  the  last  letter. 

J.  R. 

(^7)  Sunday,  September  lUk. 

I've  nearly  done  the  last  letter,  but  will  keep  it  to-morrow  rather  than 
finish  hurriedly  for  the  earlier  post.  Your  nice  little  note  has  just  come, 
and  I  can  only  say  that  you  cannot  please  me  better  than  by  acting  with 
perfect  freedom  in  all  ways,  and  that  I  only  want  to  see  or  reply  to  what 
you  wish  me  for  the  matter's  sake.  And  surely  there  is  no  occasion  for 
any  thought  or  waste  of  tvpe  about  me  personally,*  except  only  to  express 
your  knowledge  of  my  real  desire  for  the  health  anH  power  of  the  Church. 
More  than  this  praise  you  mutt  not  give  me,  for  I  nave  learned  almost 
everything  I  may  say  that  I  know  by  my  errors. — Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

(SO)  [Und4iied.] 

I  am  sincerely  grieved  by  the  first  part  of  your  letter,  and  scarcely 
like  to  trouble  you  with  answer  to  the  dose.  .  •  .  Surely  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  with  the  letters  is  to  use  them  as  you  propose,  and  you  may 

1  [''Mv  clerical  friends  and  brethren  must  not  be  dispUMsd  with  i»e  if  I  here 
mention  the  het  that  at  the  meeting  of  twenty-three  dergy  where  I  prepeeed  to 
read  Mr.  Rnskin^s  letters  to  them,  I  was  only  authorized  to  do  so  by  a  mi^fority 
of  two.  I  can  scaroelv  describe  the  disniay  ana  consternation  with  whieh  the  letters 
themselves  were  received,~thouffh  of  course  not  universally,  in  another  meeting 
of  the  same  number."    (F.  A.  M.}] 

'  [See,  in  the  Epilogue,  Ruskin's  oomment  on  the  talk  about  himself  (above, 
p.  216).] 
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ind  fifty  saggestkms^  mftde  bj  perBons  or  drevnttancea  after  that^  worth 
coasiderinff.  I  do  not  doubt  that  I  could  easily  add  to  the  bulk  of  MS. ; 
but  shcmld  then^  I  think,  atipukte  for  haTing  the  book  publiahed  bj  my 
own  poblidier.i 

(^0  October  IQth. 

I  did  not  get  your  kind  and  interesting  letter  till  yesterday,  and  can 
only  write  in  otter  haste  this  morning  to  say  that  I  think  nothing  can 
poaaibly  be  more  satisfactory  ^to  me  personally  at  least)  and  more  honour- 
able tban  what  you  tell  me  of  the  wish  of  the  meeting  to  have  the  letters 
j^rinted  for  their  quiet  consideration.* 

They  are  entirely  at  your  command  and  theirs — but  don't  sell  the 
copyri^rht  to  any  publisher.  Keep  it  in  your  own  hands,  and  after  ex- 
penses are  paid  of  course  any  profits  should  go  to  the  poor.  Please  write 
daring  this  week  to  me  at  St.  George's  Museum,  Walkley,  Sheffield. 

(^2)  Sbbftibld,  OcMer  I7th,  1879. 

Dkar  Mr.  Mallbson, — I  am  sincerely  interested  and  moved  by  your 
history  of  your  laborious  life — and  shall  be  entirely  glad  to  leave  the  com- 
pleted volume  as  your  property,  provided  always  you  sell  it  to  no  publisher 
— but  take  just  percentage  on  the  editions:  and  provided  also  that  an 
edition  be  issued  of  the  letters  themselves  in  their  present  simple  form 
of  wbich  the  profits,  if  any,  shall  be  for  the  poor  of  the  district.  It  would 
lower  your  position  in  the  whole  matter  if  it  could  be  hinted  that  I  had 
written  the  letters  with  any  semi-purpose  of  serving  my  friend.  On  the 
other  hand  you  will  have  just  and  honourable  right  to  the  profits  of  the 
completed  edition  which  your  labour  and  judgment  will  have  made  possible 
and  guided  into  the  most  serviceable  form. 

I  am  thankful  to  see  that  the  letters  read  clearly  and  easily,  and 
cimtain  aU  that  it  was  in  my  mind  to  get  said;  that  nothing  can  be 
possibly  more  right  in  every  way  than  the  printing  and  binding — ^nor 
more  courteous  and  firm  than  your  prefi&ce. 

Yes — there  will  be  a  chasm  to  cross — a  taurifbrmis  Aufidus* — greater 
than  Rubicon,  and  the  roar  of  it  for  many  a  year  has  been  heard  in  the 
distance,  through  the  sathering  fog  on  earth,  more  loudly.  The  River  of 
Spiritoal  Death  to  this  world,  and  entrance  to  Purgatory  in  the  other, 
come  down  to  us.  When  will  the  feet  of  the  Priests  be  dipped  in  the 
still  brim  of  the  water  ?^  Jordan  overflows  his  banks  —  already. — Ever 
affectionately  yours,  J.  RussiN. 

When  you  have  got  your  laige  edition  with  its  correspondence  into 
fi>nn,  I  should  like  to  read  the  sheets  as  they  are  issued,  and  put  merely 


1  [This  condition  was  afterwards  waived :  see  (32).] 

'  [For  the  first  printiDg  finr  private  circolatioD^  see  above,  p.  170.] 

*  [''Sle  tamrilbmiis  volvitor  Aafidos, 

Qui  regna  Daani  prvfluit  Apuli, 
Qoom  swit  horrendamqoe  cultis 
Diluvieai  meditatar  agris." — HoRAea,  (Mot,  iv.  14 ; 

—referred  to  also  in  VoL  XYII.  p.  547,  and  Vol  XXVI.  p.  550.] 

*  [Joshua  iiL  15:  see  above,  p.  229.] 
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letters  of  reference,  a,  h,  and  c,  to  be  taken  up  in  a  short  epilogue.  But 
I  don't  want  to  do  or  say  anything  tiU  you  hare  all  in  perfect  readiness 
for  publication.  I  should  merely  add  my  reference  letters  in  the  margin,^ 
and  the  shortest  possible  notes  at  the  end.  Please  send  me  ten  more  of 
these  private  ones  for  my  own  friends.^ 

(SS)  Oetcber  3lH,  1879. 

Dbar  Mr.  Malleson, — Written  contracts  are  all  very  well,  but  if  the 
contractor  stops  payment — ^where  are  you?  I  strongly  recommend  you  to 
take  patience  yet  awhile.  The  letters  are  yours,  yes;  but  I  wrote  them 
for  the  sake  of  your  society — and  I  think  that  society,  of  which  one 
member  paid  for  the  private  printing,*  will  have  much  cause  of  complaint 
if  the  letters  are  pitched  into  the  public  highway  without  their  answers. 
I  am  quite  sure  the  large  book  ought  to  be  the  first  published.^ — Ever 
affectionately  yours,  J.  R. 

(34)  November  7th,  1879. 

I  am  so  glad  we  understand  each  other  now  and  that  you  will  carry 
out  your  plan  quietly. 

I  think  you  should  correct  the  present  little  book^  by  my  revise,  and 
print  enough  for  whatever  private  circulation  the  members  of  the  meeting 
wish,  but  Uiat  it  should  not  be  made  public  till  well  after  the  large  book 
is  out     For  which  I  shall  look  with  deepest  interest 

(35)  November  I2th,  1879. 

Dear  Mr.  Mallison, — I  must  entirely  decline,  once  for  all,  all  inter- 
ference with,  or  complidty  in,  the  publication  of  those  letters.  They  are 
yours,  and  you  must  be  wholly  answerable  to  your  friends  and  fellow- 
dergymen  for  what  you  do  with  them.  All  that  I  choose  to  express  of 
opiidon  on  the  matter  has  been  already  given, — ^Affectionately  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

You  need  never  hope  for  telegraphic  answers  from  me.  I  never  read 
my  letters  till  my  day's  work  is  done,  nor  answer  without  thought. 

»  rXhis  plan,  however,  was  not  adopted.] 

*  [Here  ed.  7  adds :  **  There  is  not,  I  think,  a  einple  misprint,  except  only  auumed 
for  athamedy  p.  17,  line  8  from  bottom.'  Ultimately,  however,  Raskin  found  other 
misprints,  and  he  substituted  ''aceorsed":  see  above,  p.  180.  In  tiie  fourth  line 
from  the  end  of  this  letter  (jp.  237),  ed.  6  read  'Mn'^  for  ''to" ;  and  it  did  not 
separate  the  postscript  from  the  body  of  the  letter.] 

*  [The  Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley :  see  p  179  n.] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  the  proposed  publication  of  the  letters  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  of  December  1879:  see  No.  2  in  the  Bibliographical  Note.  The  ''hum 
book"  is  Na  3:  see  pp.  180,  181.] 

*  [That  is,  the  privately-printed  pamphlet.  No.  1  in  the  list  (p.  179).  For 
the  tew  corrections,  duly  made  from  Raskin's  revise,  in  the  Contemporary^  see 
p.  189.] 
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(S7) 

January  6th,  1880. 

A  Happy  New  Year  to  you.  If  I  may  judge  or  guess  by  the  efforts 
made  to  draw  me  into  the  business,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  busy  one  for  you ! 
Will  you  kindly  now  send  me  back  my  old  book  on  Usury  ?  ^  I've  got  a 
letter  (which  for  his  lordship's  sake  had  better  never  been  written)  from  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  and  may  want  to  quote  a  word  or  two  of  my  back 
letter.     I  send  the  letter  with  my  reply  tnis  month  to  the  Contemporary,^ 

(38) 

Ja$vmry  7th,  1880. 

So  many  thanks  for  your  kind  little  note  and  the  book  which  I  have 
received  quite  safely;  and  many  more  thanks  for  taking  all  the  enemies' 
fire  off  me  and  leaving  me  quiet.  I've  been  all  this  morning  at  work 
on  finches  and  buntings;  but  I  must  give  the  Bishop  a  turn  to-morrow. 
This  weather  takes  my  little  wits  out  of  me  wofiiUy;  but  I  am  always 
affectkmately  yoars^  J.  R. 

(39) 

AprU  U,  1880. 

Thanks  for  nice  new  proofs.  I  haven't  found  any  fidse  references,  but 
I  didn't  look.  I'll  have  all  verified  by  my  secretary.  I'm  busy  with  an 
article  on  modem  novels*  and  don't  feel  a  bit  pious  just  now;  so  the 
responses  have  hung  fire. 

(40) 

AprU  17. 

The  letters  seem  all  very  nice — I  shall  have  very  little  to  say  about 
them,  except  to  explain  what  vou  observe  and  have  been  misunder- 
stood. ...  Of  course  my  notes  shall  be  sent  to  you  and  added  to  when 
you  see  need.     But  I  cannot  do  it  quickly. 


(41) 


May  9. 


Yon  are  reaUy  very  good  about  this,  and  shall  have  the  notes  (D.F.) 
within  a  fortnight.  The  Scott  ^  could  not  be  put  off,  being  promised  for 
Jane  19>  NmeteerUh  Century ^  and  I  could  not  do  novels  and  sermons  to- 
gether. I  don't  think  the  notes  will  be  long.  The  letters  seem  to  be 
mostly  compliments  or  small  objections  not  worth  noticing. 

^  [The  book,  as  appears  from  one  of  Mr.  Malleson's  ^'Essays  and  Conmients'' 
(p.  94  in  the  ed.  of  1880),  was  John  Blaxton's  English  Usurer,  1034 :  see  below, 
p.  422.] 

«  [See  below,  pp.  401-425.] 

'  'Fiction,  JVitr  and  Foul,  ch.  i. :  see  below,  pp.  265  seq.] 

*  [Ibid.,  ch.  ii. ;  below,  ppw  303  seq.] 
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Majf  lOth,  1880. 

My  dear  Mallbson^ — Yes^  the  omissioii  of  the  ''Mr."  meant  much 
change  in  all  my  feelings  towards  you  and  estimates  of  you — for  which 
change,  believe  me,  I  am  more  glad  and  thankful  than  I  can  well  tell 
you.  Not  but  that  of  course  I  always  felt  your  essential  goodness  and 
rightness  of  mind,  but  I  did  not  at  all  understand  the  scope  of  them. 

And  you  will  have  the  reward  of  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,^  though 
every  day  I  am  more  sure  of  the  mistake  made  by  good  people  universally 
— in  trying  to  pull  fallen  people  up — instead  of  keeping  yet  safe  ones  from 
tumbling  after  them,  and  always  spending  their  pains  on  the  worst  instead 
of  the  best  mat«rial.^  If  they  want  to  be  able  to  save  the  lost  like  Christ, 
let  them  first  be  sure  they  can  say  with  Him,  '*  Of  those  Thou  gavest  Me  I 
have  lost  none.'** — Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

The  ''Epilogue's"  an  awful  bother  to  me  in  this  May  time!  I  have 
not  done  a  word  yet,  but  you  shall  have  it  before  the  week  is  out 

(44) 

Maif  14/il,  1880. 

I've  just  done — ^yesterday — ^with  Scott,  and  took  up  the  letters^  for  the 
irst  time  this  morning,  seriously. 

I  had  never  seen  yotirf  at  all  when  I  wrote  kst  I  fell  first  on  Mr.  — -, 
whom  I  read  with  some  attention,  and  commented  on  with  little  fitvour: 
went  on  to  the  next,  and  remained  content  with  that  taste  till  I  had  done 
my  Scott 

I  have  this  morning  been  reading  your  own,  on  which  I  very  earnestly 
congeatalate  you.  God  knows  it  isn  t  because  they  are  friendly  or  compli- 
mentary, but  because  you  do  see  what  I  mean,  and  people  hardly  ever  do 
— and  I  think  it  needs  very  considerable  power  and  feeling  to  forgive  and 
understand  as  you  do.  You  have  said  everything  /  want  to  say,  and  much 
more — except  on  the  one  point  of  excommunication,  which  will  be  the 
chief,  almost  the  only  subject,  of  my  final  note. 

I  write  in  haste  to  excuse  myself  for  my  former  note. — Ever  affection- 
ately and  gratefully  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

(45) 

ifey  2Qik,  1880. 

I'm  at  work  on  the  ''Ei^logue,"  but  it  takes  more  trouble  than  I 
expected.  I  see  there's  a  letter  firom  you  wbieh  I  leave  unopened,  for 
fear  there  should  be  anything  in  it  to  put  me  in  a  bad  temper,  which  von 
might  easily  do  without  meaning  it  You  shall  have  the  "Epilogue'  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  it  done ;  but  you  won't  much  like  it,  for  there  are  bits 


Roskm's.] 


.See  Matthew  xzv.  81-40.] 

'On  this  point,  see  below,  p.  540  ("Blindness  and  Sight")*] 

See  John  xvii.  12.] 

IThat  is,  the  letters  from  various  correspondents  to  Mr.  Malleson,  criticising 
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in   the  Qergymen't  letters  that  have  put  my  bristles  ap.     They  ought 
either  to  have  said  nothing  about  me^  or  known  more. 

I  should  give  that  rascally  Bishop  a  dressing  ''au  s6rieux/'  only  you 
wouldn't  like  to  god&ther  it,  so  I'll  keep  it  for  somewhere  elae.^ 

(46) 

June  1th,  1880. 

Your  letter  is  a  relief  to  my  mind,  and  shall  not  be  taken  advantage 
of  for  more  delay.  The  wet  day  or  two  would  get  aU  done :  but  I  sim{uy 
can't  think  of  anjrthing  but  the  sun  while  it  shines. 

And  I've  had  second,  third,  and  seventh  thoughts  about  several  things : 
as  it  is  coming  out  I  believe  it  will  be  a  useful  contribution  to  the  book. 

I  shall  get  it  in  the  copyist's  hand  on  Monday,  and  as  it's  one  of  my 
girl  secretaries,  I  shall  be  teased  till  it's  done,  so  it's  safe  for  the  end  of 
the  week  {p,V,\  I  am  sadly  afraid  she'll  make  me  cut  out  some  of  the 
spiciest  bits:  the  girl  secretaries  are  always  allowed  to  put  their  pens 
through  anything  they  choose.  Please  drop,  the  ^  Mr." ;  it  is  a  matter  of 
friendship,  not  as  if  there  were  any  of  different  powers.  God  only  knows 
of  higher  and  lower,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  likely  to  put  ministry 
to  the  side  much  above  public  letters. 

Thanks  for  note  of  MmtgaiUhei  TrifoUata.  1  haven't  seen  it,  scarcely 
moving  at  preaent  beyond  my  wood  or  garden. 

(47) 

June  I3tky  1880. 

Yon  are  really  very  good  to  put  up  with  all  that  vicious  Epilogue. 
Bat  it  mm't  discredit  jfom  in  the  end,  whatever  it  may  do  me.  I  hope 
mucli  otherwise. 

E  will  send  you  to-morrow  the  Lincoln,  or,  possibly,  York  MS.  to  look 
at  You  will  find  the  Litany  following  the  Quicunque  vult;  and,  on  the 
leaf  marked  by  me  88,  at  the  top  the  passage  I  began  quotation  with.' 
It  will  need  a  note ;  for  domptnmm  is,  I  believe,  strong  Yorkshire  Latin 
fi>r  Donum  Apostolicum,  not  Dominum.* 

The  e  in  Ecdesie  for  <r  is  the  proper  form  in  medieval  Latin. 

The  calendar  and  Litany  are  invaluable  in  their  splendid  lists  of 
English  saints,  and  the  entire  book  unreplaceable,  so  mind  you  lock  it  up 
carefully! 

(48) 

There's  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  enclosed  layman's  letter,  I  think. 
Would  you  like  to  print  any  bits  of  it  ?  I  cannot  quite  make  up  my  mind 
if  it's  worth  or  not 

^  riliis  presumably  refers  to  some  epi8oo|Md  comment  upon  Rnskin'i  Letters ; 
Ruskm,  however,  did  not  elsewhere  reply  to  it] 

s  miat  is,  in  the  Epilogue:  see  above,  p.  219.] 

*  [It  seems  probable  that  Ruskia  at  first  misrcM  the  MS.,  as  uo  sach  form  as 
damptnum  is  Imown,  whereas  4ompnum  is  common  mediieval  Latin  for  domimtm, 
and  the  words,  as  ultimately  printed  by  Raskin  and  Malleson,  were  deminum 
totieum:  see  pp.  210,  231.] 
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(49) 


Jwie  250. 


Dear  Malleson, — ^No^  I  don't  want  the  letter  printed  in  the  least; 
but  it  ought  to  have  interested  you  very  differently.  It  is  by  a  much 
older  man  than  I,  who  has  never  heard  of  our  letters^  but  has  been  a 
very  useful  and  influential  person  in  his  own  parish,  and  is  a  practical 
and  acceptable  contributor  to  sporting  papers.^  He  is  an  able  lawyer  also, 
and  knows  fiir  better  than  I  do  and  far  better  than  most  clergymen 
know,  what  could  really  be  done  in  their  country  parishes  if  they  had 
a  mind. 

The  bit  of  manuscript  is  perfectly  fiic-similed  by  your  niece,  but  I  can't 
read  it:  and  it  will  be  much  better  that  you  mark  the  places  you  wish 
certification  about,  and  that  I  then  send  the  book  up  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  have  the  whole  made  clear.  The  doti^  ia  a  very  important 
matter  indeed. 

I  have  got  the  last  bit  of  Epilogue  fairly  on  foot  this  morning,  and  can 
promise  it  on  Monday  all  well. — Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  R. 


(50) 

Jvm  27M,  1880. 

The  ''Epilogue"  is  all  but  done  to-day,  and  shall  be  sent  by  railway 
guard  to-morrow  (D.FX  with  a  book  which  will  further  interest  you  and 
your  good  secretary.  It  is  as  fine  an  example  of  the  coloured  print  Prayer- 
Book  as  I  have  seen,  date  1507,  and  full  of  examples  of  the  way  Romanism 
had  ruined  itself  at  that  date.  But  it  may  contain  in  legible  form  some 
things  of  interest.  I  never  could  make  out  so  much  as  its  Calendar;  but 
the  songs  about  the  saints  and  rhymed  hours  are  very  pretty.  Though 
the  illuminations  are  aU  ridiculous  and  one  or  two  frightful,  most  are  more 
or  less  pretty,  and  nearly  all  interesting.  You  can  keep  it  any  time,  but 
you  must  promise  me  not  to  show  it  to  anybody  who  does  not  know  how 
to  handle  a  book.  .  .  .^ 

(51) 

Jufy  .  ,  . 

I'm  not  in  the  least  anxious  about  my  MS.,  and  shall  only  be  glad  if 
you  like  to  keep  it  long  enough  to  read  thoroughly.  There  must  surely  be 
published  copies  of  such  extant,  though,  and  worth  inquiring  after? 

Partly  the  fine  weather,  partly  the  neat,  partly  a  fit  of  Scott  and  Byron  • 
have  stopped  the  Epilogue  utterly  for  the  time!  You  cannot  be  in  any 
hurry  for  it  surely?    There's  plenty  to  go  on  printing  with. 

^  [No  doubt  Raskin's  friend,  Frederick  Gale,  for  whom  see  below,  p.  580.] 
^  ['^I  ma^  mention  here,  once  for  all,  that  wherever  there  are  omissions  left 

in  Mr.  Raskin's  letters,  there  is  nothing  of  interest  or  importance  in  those  passages 

for  any  one  hat  for  the  receiver  of  that  letter."    (F.  A.  M.).] 
*  [See  Fiction,  Fair  and  Foui,  eh.  iii. ;  below^  p.  322.] 
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I  don't  think  you  will  find  the  n't  and  m's  much  bother;  the  c<mtimc- 
tiotiB  are  the  great  nuisance.  But  I  do  think  this  development  of  Gothic 
writing  one  of  the  oddest  absurdities  of  mankind. 

The  illumination  of  ''the  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart/' ^  snapping  his 
fingers,  or  more  accurately  making  the  indecent  sign  called  ''the  fig"  by 
the  Italians,  is  a  very  unusual  one  in  this  MS.,  and  peculiarly  English. 


(54) 


AprU  I2ih,  1881. 


Dear  Mallkson, — It  will  be  many  a  day  before  I  recover  yet^ — if  ever 
— bat  with  caution  I  hope  not  to  go  wild  again,  and  to  get  what  power 
belongs  to  my  age  slowly  back.  When  were  you  in  the  same  sort  of 
danger?  Let  me  very  strongly  warn  you  from  the  whirlpool  edge — ^the 
going  down  in  the  middle  is  gloomier  than  I  can  tell  you. 

But  I  shall  thankfuUy  see  you  and  your  friend  here.  Visiting  is  out  of 
the  question  for  me.  I  can  bear  no  fatigue  nor  excitement  away  from  my 
home.  I  pay  visits  no  more — anywhere  (even  in  old  times  few).  It  is 
always  a  great  gladness  to  me  when  young  students  care  about  old  books, 
and  I  remember — as  a  duty — the  ^ling  I  used  to  have  in  getting  a 
Missal,  even  after  I  was  past  a  good  many  other  pleasures.  You  made 
such  good  use  of  that  book  too,  that  I  am  happy  in  yielding  to  any  wish 
of  yours  about  it,  so  your  young  friend '  shall  have  it  if  he  likes.  The 
mariced  price  is  quite  a  fair  market  one  for  it,  though  you  might  look  and 
wait  long  before  such  a  book  came  into  the  market.  The  British  Museum 
people  were  hastily  and  superciliously  wrong  in  calling  it  a  cmnmon  book. 
It  is  not  a  shony  one;  but  there  are  few  more  interesting  or  more  perfect 
service  books  in  English  manuscript,  and  the  Museum  people  buy  cart-loads 
of  big  folios  that  are  not  worth  the  shelf  room. — Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

(64) 

Brantwood,  Febrmary  6th,  1883. 

Mv  DEAR  Malleson, — I'm  nearly  beside  myself  with  a  sudden  rush  of 
work  on  my  return  from  abroad,  and  resumption  of  Oxford  duties,^  and  I 
simply  cannot  yet  think  over  the  business  of  the  letters,  the  rather  that  I 
certainly  never  would  re-publish  most  of  those  clergymen's  letters  at  aU. 

My  own  were  a  gift  to  you,  and  I  am  quite  ready  to  print  them  if 
you  like.^ — Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 


Tsalms  xiv.  1 :  for  the  ngn  of  the  fig,  see  VoL  XXVUL  p.  764  n.] 
For  Raskin's  illness  at  this  time,  see  Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  xzx.] 
'  ["Rev.  J.  R.  Haskm,  Vicar  of  Thwaites,  Cumberland."    (F.  A.  M.)] 


4 


See  Vol.  XXXUI.  p.  xlv.1 
'  (That  is,  presumably,  in  tne  reissue  of  1883 :  see  above,  p.  181.] 
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A   MUSEUM   OR   PICTURE   GALLERY 

(1880) 


[BibHcgrapMcal  Note. — These  letters  first  appeared  in  the  Art  Journal  of 
June  (§§  1-17)  and  Aocpist  1880,  vol.  19  (N.S.),  pp.  161-163,  226,  226, 
where  they  were  prefiM^  with  the  following  note  by  the  editor  in  explana- 
tion of  their  origin  : — 

^'  We  are  enabled,  through  Mr.  Roakin's  kindness,  to  publish  this  month 
a  series  of  letters  to  a  friend  upon  the  Amotions  and  formation  of  a  model 
Museum  or  Picture  Gallery.  As  stated  in  our  last  issue  (p.  157),  the 
question  arose  thus :  At  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  to  the  School  of 
Art  at  Leicester  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Linton  and  Mr.  James  Orrock,  members  of 
the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  the  latter,  after  stating  the 
vital  importance  of  study  from  nothing  but  the  finest  models,  and  express- 
ing his  regret  that  the  present  price  of  works  of  Art  of  the  first  cbas 
rendered  uieir  attainment  by  schools  almost  prohibitory,  offered  drawings 
by  William  Hunt  and  David  Cox  as  a  nucleus  for  a  collection.  He  urgeid 
others  to  follow  this  example,  and  with  so  much  success  that  a  few  days 
saw  a  large  sum  and  many  works  of  Art  promised  in  aid  of  a  students' 
gallery.  The  attention  of  the  Leicester  Corporation  was  thereupon  drawn 
to  the  movement,  and  they  at  once  endeavoured  to  annex  the  scheme  to 
their  Museum.  Failing  in  this,  they  in  friendly  rivalry  subscribed  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  the  question  at  once  arose  how  best  to  dispose  of  it, 
each  naturally  thinking  his  own  ideas  the  best.  At  this  juncture  Mr. 
Ruskin's  aid  was  invokdl  by  one  section  of  the  subscribers,  and  he  replied 
in  a  letter  which,  owing  to  its  having  been  circulated  without  its  context, 
has  been  open  to  some  misconstruction.  As  he  was  only  asked,  so  he 
onl^  advised,  what  should  not  be  done.  However,  the  letter  bore  its 
fruitSy  for  both  parties  have  had  the  attention  of  the  country  drawn  to 
their  proposals,  and  so  are  now  more  difiKdent  how  to  set  about  carrying 
them  into  effect  than  they  were  before.  Under  these  circumstances  Mr. 
Raskin  has  been  induced  to  set  out  the  mode  in  which  he  considers  an 
Art  Museum  should  be  formed." 

The  letter  which  was  ''open  to  some  miioonstruction "  may  be  found 
in  Arrw>9  of  the  Chace,  below,  p.  542. 

The  letters  were  reprinted  in  On  the  OM  Roady  1885,  vol.  i.  pp.  625-640 
(§§  483-507) ;  and  again  in  the  second  edition  of  that  work,  1890,  voL  ii. 
pp.  243-261  (§§  192-216).  Ed.  1  gave  the  date  of  the  first  letter  wrongly 
as  "March  26." 

A  part  of  the  last  letter  (here  §§  22  (in  part)-24)  was  used  again  by 
Ruskin,  though  with  some  rearrangement,  in  Fore  Clamgera^  Letter  95 
(VoL  XXIX.  pp.  509-511). 

The  sections  are  now  renumbered.] 


A    MUSEUM    OR    PICTURE   GALLERY: 
ITS  FUNCTIONS  AND   ITS  FORMATION 

March  20th,  1880. 

1.  My  dear ,  If  I  put  off  writing  the  paper  you  asked 

me  for,  till  I  can  do  it  conveniently,  it  may  hang  fire  till 
this  time  next  year.  If  you  will  accept  a  note  on  the 
subject  now  and  then,  keeping  them  till  there  are  enough 
to  be  worth  printing,  all  practical  ends  may  be  enough 
answered,  and  much  more  quickly. 

The  first  function  of  a  Museum — (for  a  little  while  I 
shaU  speak  of  Art  and  Natural  History  as  alike  cared  for 
in  an  ideal  one) — is  to  give  example  of  perfect  order  and 
perfect  elegance,  in  the  true  sense  of  that  test  word,  to 
the  disorderly  and  rude  populace.  Everjrthing  in  its  own 
place,  everything  looking  its  best  because  it  is  there,  nothing 
crowded,  nothing  unnecessary,  nothing  puzzUng.  Therefore, 
after  a  room  has  been  once  arranged,  there  must  be  no 
change  in  it.  For  new  possessions  there  must  be  new 
rooms,  and  after  twenty  years'  absence— coming  back  to 
the  room  in  which  one  learned  one's  bird  or  beast  alphabet, 
we  should  be  able  to  show  our  children  the  old  bird  on 
the  old  perch  in  the  accustomed  comer.  But — first  of  all, 
let  the  room  be  beautifully  complete,  i.e.  complete  enough 
for  its  proper  business. 

2.  In  tiie  British  Museum,^  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  we 

^  rrhifl  refers  to  the  old  arrmngement  of  the  Mueeiun,  before  the  removml  of 
the  Natural  History  ooUectiona  to  Sooth  Kensingtoii.  Raskin  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  (§  3)  that  tiie  re-arrangement  would  "take  place  in  eonenrrence  with 
KeuBongton  (t.s.,  the  Science  and  Art  Department).  The  Natural  History  Mosenm 
is  under  the  ezdusive  control  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.] 
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encounter  in  a  terrific  alliance  a  giraffe,  a  hippopotamus, 
and  a  basking  shark.^  The  public — ^young  and  old — pass  with 
a  start  and  a  stare,  and  remain  as  wise  as  they  were  before 
about  all  the  three  creatures.  The  day  before  yesterday  I 
was  standing  by  the  big  fish — a  father  came  up  to  it  with 
his  Httle  boy.  "That*s  a  shark,"  says  he;  "it  turns  on  its 
side  when  it  wants  to  eat  you,"  and  so  went  on — ^literally 
as  wise  as  he  was  before;  for  he  had  read  in  a  book  that 
sharks  turn  on  their  side  to  bite,  and  he  never  looked  at 
the  ticket,  which  told  him  this  particular  shark  only  ate 
small  fish.  Now  he  never  looked  at  the  ticket,  because  he 
didn^  expect  to  find  anything  on  it  except  that  this  was 
the  Sharkogobalus  Smith-Jonesianius.  But  if,  round  the 
walls  of  the  room,  there  had  been  all  the  weU-known  kinds 
of  shark,  going  down,  in  graduated  sizes,  from  that  basking 
one  to  our  waggling  dog-fish,  and  if  every  one  of  these 
had  had  a  plain  English  ticket,  with  ten  "i^rds  of  common 
sense  on  it,  saying  where  and  how  the  beast  lived,  and 
a  number  (unchangeable)  referring  to  a  properly  arranged 
manual  of  the  shark  tribe  (sold  by  the  Museum  publisher, 
who  ought  to  have  his  little  shop  close  by  the  porter's 
lodge),  both  father  and  son  must  have  been  much  below 
the  level  of  average  English  man  and  boy  in  mother  wit 
if  they  did  not  go  out  of  the  room  by  the  door  in  fix>nt 
of  them  very  distinctly,  and — to  themselves— amazingly, 
wiser  than  they  had  come  in  by  the  door  behind  them. 

8.  If  I  venture  to  give  instances  of  fault  from  th^ 
British  Museum,  it  is  because,  on  the  whole,  it  is  the  best- 
ordered  and  pleasantest  institution  in  all  England,  and  th^ 
grandest  concentration  of  the  means  of  human  knowledge 
m  the  world.  And  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  the  break-up 
of  it,  and  augur  no  good  from  any  changes  of  arrange- 
ment likely  to  take  place  in  concurrence  with  Kensington, 
where,  the  same  day  that   I   had  been  meditating  by  the 

^  [MaflAnf  mtLxknui:  ''Tke  baakuif  shark  kaa  danved  its  name  b^m  ite  nra- 
peaaity  to  lie  on  the  maxbim  of  the  vater,  as  if  to  baik  itadtf  im  the  smn  "  {Jdm^luft 
Animal  Biography,  1818,  toL  iiL  p.  97X1 
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old  sharik,  I  lost  myself  in  a  Cretan  labyrinth  of  military 
ircmmongery,  advertisements  of  spring  blinds,  model  fish- 
fitrming,  and  plaster  bathing  nymphs  with  a  year's  smut  on 
all  the  noses  of  them ;  and  had  to  put  myself  in  charge  of 
a  policeman  to  get  out  again.^ — Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 
March  ^ih,  1880. 

4,  My  dear ,  The  only  chance  of  my  getting  these 

letters  themselves  into  fairly  consistent  and  Museum-like 
order  is  by  writing  a  word  or  two  always  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning  till  I  get  them  done;  so,  I  shall  at  least 
remember  what  I  was  talking  of  the  day  before;  but  for 
the  rest — I  must  speak  of  one  thing  or  another  as  it  may 
come  into  my  head,  for  there  are  too  many  to  classify 
without  pedantry  and  loss  of  time. 

My  requirement  of  "elegance"  in  that  last  letter  con- 
templates chiefly  architecture  and  fittings.  These  should 
not  only  be  perfect  in  stateliness,  durability,  and  com- 
fort, but  beautiful  to  the  utmost  point  consistent  with  due 
subordination  to  the  objects  displayed.  To  enter  a  room 
in  the  Louvre  is  an  education  in  itself;  but  two  steps  on 
the  filthy  floor  and  under  the  iron  forks,  half  scaffold,  half 
gallows,  of  the  big  Norwood  glass  bazaar,  debase  mind  and 
eye  at  once  below  possibility  of  looking  at  anything  with 
profit  all  the  day  afterwards.  I  have  just  heard  that  a 
French  picture  dealer  is  to  have  charge  of  the  picture 
gallery  tiiere,  and  that  the  whole  interior  is  to  become 
virtudly  a  large  caf6,  when — it  is  hoped — ^the  glass  monster 
may  at  last  "  pay**"  Concerning  which  beautiful  consumma^ 
tion  of  Mr.  Dickens's  ** Fairyland"  (see  my  pamphlet^  on 
the  opening  of  tiie  so-called  ''  palace "),  be  it  here  at  once 

*  [Compare  ''Modern  Art,"  §  32  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  223);  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  560;  and 
AH  of  England,  §  60  (Vol.  XXXUI.  p.  307).] 

*  [The  Opmim§  ef  the  Oiyttal  Pahee  emtMered  in  tome  if  ii9  RekOhn^  to  the 
Proipects  of  Art  (1854) :  Vol.  XII.  pp.  417  #09.  The  referenee  to  DickeBs  oeearv, 
howerer,  not  there,  but  in  Ethioi  of  the  Dust,  §  32  (Vol  XVIII.  p.  243).] 
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noted,  that  all  idea  of  any  '*  payment/'  in  that  sense,  must 
be  utterly  and  seomfully  abjured  on  the  foundation  stone 
of  every  National  or  Civic  Museum.  There  must  be  neither 
companies  to  fill  their  own  pockets  out  of  it,  nor  trustees 
who  can  cramp  the  management,  or  interfere  with  the 
ofiicering,  or  shorten  the  supplies  of  it.  Put  one  man  of 
reputation  and  sense  at  its  head;  give  him  what  staff  he 
asks  for,  and  a  fixed  annual  sum  for  expenditure — ^specific 
accounts  to  be  printed  annually  for  all  the  world*s  seeing — 
and  let  him  alone.  The  original  expenditure  for  building 
and  fitting  must  be  magnificent,  and  the  current  expendi- 
ture for  deaning  and  refitting  magnanimous;  but  a  certun 
proportion  of  this  current  cost  should  be  covered  by  small 
entrance  fees,  exacted,  not  for  any  miserly  helping  out  of 
the  floor-sweepers'  salaries,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  visitors 
themselves,  that  the  rooms  may  not  be  encumbered  by  the 
idle,  or  disgraced  by  the  disreputable.  You  inust  not  make 
your  Museum  a  refuge  against  either  rain  or  ennm,  nor  let 
into  perfectly  well-fiirnished,  and  even,  in  the  true  sense, 
palatial,  rooms,  the  utterly  squalid  and  ill-bred  portion  of 
the  people.  There  should,  indeed,  be  refuges  for  the  poor 
from  rain  and  cold,  and  decent  rooms  accessible  to  indecent 
persons,  if  they  like  to  go  there;  but  neither  of  these 
charities  should  be  part  of  the  function  of  a  Civic  Museum. 

5.  Make  the  entrance  fee  a  silver  penny  (a  silver  groat, 
tjrpically  representing  the  father,  mother,  eldest  son,  and 
ddest  daughter,  passing  always  the  total  number  of  any 
one  family),  and  every  person  admitted,  however  young, 
being  requested  to  sign  their  name,  or  make  their  mark.^ 

That  the  entrance  money  should  be  always  of  silver  is 
one  of  the  beginnings  of  education  in  the  place—one  of 
the  conditions  of  its  **  el^ance "  on  the  very  threshold. 

And  the  institution  of  silver  for  lHx>nze  in  the  lower 
coinage'  is   a  part   of  the  system   of  National   education 

^  [Inalnlity  to  write  being  no  diaoualifieation  in  Rntkin'i  eyee,  but  rather  the 
revene:  tee  the  anecdote  in  Vol.  XXVlII.  p.  646  n.] 

>  [See  1^9  Oavigera,  Letter  68  (VoL  XXVIII.  p.  430).] 
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which  I  have  been  teaching  these  last  ten  years — a  very 
much  deeper  and  wider  one  than  any  that  can  be  given  in 
museums — and  without  which  all  museums  will  ultimatdy 
be  vain, — ^Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  R. 

P.S. — There  should  be  a  well-served  coffee-room  attached 
to  the  building ;  but  this  part  of  the  establishment  without 
any  luxury  in  furniture  or  decoration,  and  without  any 
cooking  apparatus  for  camivora. 

Easier  M<mda^,  1880. 

6.  Dear ,  The  day  is  auspicious  for  the  b^finning 

of  reflection  on  the  rig^t  manner  of  manifestation  of  all 
divine  things  to  those  who  desire  to  see  them.  For  every 
house  of  the  Muses,  where,  indeed,  they  live,  is  an  Inter- 
preter's by  the  wayside,^  or  rather,  a  place  of  oracle  and 
interpretation  in  one.  And  the  right  function  of  every 
museum,  to  simple  persons,  is  the  manifestation  to  them 
of  what  is  lovely  in  the  life  of  Nature,  and  heroic  in  the 
life  of  Men. 

There  are  already,  you  see,  some  quaint  restrictions  in 
that  last  sentence,  whereat  sundry  of  our  friends  will  start, 
and  others  stop.  I  must  stop  also,  myself,  therefore,  for  a 
minute  or  two,  to  insist  on  them. 

7.  A  Museum,  primarily,  is  to  be  for  simple  persons. 
Children,  that  is  to  say,  and  peasants.  For  your  student, 
your  antiquary,  or  your  scientific  gentleman,  there  must  be 
separate  accommodation,  or  they  must  be  sent  elsewhere. 
The  Town  Museum  is  to  be  for  the  Town's  People,  the 
Village  Museum  for  the  Villagers.  Keep  that  first  principle 
dear  to  start  with.  If  you  want  to  found  an  academy  of 
painting  in  Littleborough,  or  of  literature  in  Squattle- 
sea  Mere,  you  must  get  your  advice  from  somebody  else, 
not  me. 

8.  Secondly.    The  museum  is  to  manifest  to  these  simple 

^  [''Then  Christian  began  togird  up  hit  loins,  and  to  address  himself  to  his 
joammr,  so  the  othw  told  him,  Inat  by  that  he  was  gone  some  distance  from  the 
gate,  be  would  come  at  the  house  of  the  Interpreter"  {PUgrkn'e  Progreee),] 
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persons  the  beauty  and  life  of  all  things  and  creatures  in 
their  perfectness.  Not  their  modes  of  corruption,  disease, 
or  death.  Not  even,  always,  their  genesis,  in  the  more  or 
less  blundering  .beginnings  of  it ;  not  even  their  modes  of 
nourishment,  if  destructive ;  you  must  not  stuff  a  blackbird 
pulling  up  a  worm,  nor  exhibit  in  a  glass  case  a  crocodile 
cnmching  a  baby. 

Neither  must  you  ever  show  bones  or  guts,  or  any 
other  charnel-house  stuff.  Teach  your  children  to  know 
the  lark's  note  from  the  nightingale's;  the  length  of  their 
lar3aixes  is  their  own  business,  and  God's. 

I  cannot  enough  insist  upon  this  point,  nor  too  solenmly. 
If  you  wish  your  children  to  be  surgeons,  send  them  to 
Surgeons'  College ;  if  jugglers  or  necromancers,  to  Messrs. 
Maskeljme  and  Cooke ;^  and  if  butchers,  to  the  shambles: 
but  if  you  want  them  to  lead  the  calm  life  of  country 
gentlemen  and  gentlewomen,  manservants  and  maidservants, 
let  them  seek  none  of  Death's  secrets  till  they  die. — ^Ev« 
faithfully  and  affectionately  yours,  J.  R. 

Easter  Tuesday,  1880. 

9.   Dear  ,  I  must  enter  to-day  somewhat  further 

on  the  practical,  no  less  than  emotional,  reason  for  the 
refusal  of  anatomical  illustrations  to  the  general  public. 

It  is  difficult  enough  to  get  one  clear  idea  into  anybody, 
oi  any  .single  thing.  But  next  to  impossible  to  get  two 
clear  ideas  into  them,  of  the  same  thing.  We  have  had 
lions'  heads  for  door-knockers  these  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
without  ever  learning  so  much  as  what  a  lion's  head  is  like.' 
But  with  good  modem  stuffing  and  sketching,  I  can  manage 
now  to  make  a  child  really  understand  something  about  the 
beast's  look,  and  his  mane,  and  his  sullen  eyes  and  brindled 
lips«     But  if  I'm  bothered  at  the  same  time  with  a  big 

^  [Ruskiu  at  one  time  frequeutly  visited  this  conjuring  entertainment  at  the 
Egyftiaa  HaU  in  Piccadilly ;  for  another  reference  to  it^  see  below,  p.  880.] 

*  [Compare  the  plate  in  Lectures  on  ArchUeetmre  ami  PaimUnf  of  IJm  convontieail 
lion's  head  and  MiUais's  stndy  Arom  life :  Vol.  Xll.  p.  6a] 
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bony  box,  that  has  neither  mane,  lips,  nor  eyes,  and  have 
to  explain  to  the  poor  wretch  of  a  parish  schoolboy  how 
somehow  this  fits  on  to  that,  I  will  be  bound  that,  at  a 
year's  end,  draw  one  as  big  as  the  other,  and  he  won't 
Imow  a  lion's  head  from  a  tiger's — nor  a  lion's  skull  from 
a  rabbit's.  Nor  is  it  the  parish  boy  only  who  suffers.  The 
scientific  people  themselves  miss  half  their  points  from  the 
haUt  of  hacking  at  things,  instead  of  looking  at  them. 
When  I  gave  my  lecture  on  the  Swallow^  at  Oxford,  I 
challenged  every  anatomist  there  to  teU  me  the  use  of  his 
tail  (I  believe  half  of  them  didn't  know  he  had  one).  Not 
a  soul  of  them  could  tell  me,  which  I  knew  beforehand; 
but  I  did  not  know,  tUl  I  had  looked  well  through  thdr 
books,  how  they  were  quarrelling  about  his  wings  1  Actu- 
ally at  this  moment  (Easter  Tuesday,  1880),  I  don't  believe 
you  can  find  in  any  scientific  book  in  Europe  a  true  account 
of  the  way  a  bird  flies — or  how  a  snake  serpentines.  My 
Swallow  lecture  was  the  first  bit  of  clear  statement  on  the 
cme  point,  and  when  I  get  my  Snake  lecture  published,^ 
you  will  have  the  first  extant  bit  of  clear  statement  on  the 
other;  and  that  is  simply  because  the  anatomists  can't,  for 
their  life,  look  at  a  thing  till  they  have  skinned  it. 

10.  And  matters  get  worse  and  worse  every  hour. 
Yesterday,  after  writing  the  first  leaf  of  this  note,  I  went 
into  the  British  Museum,  and  found  a  nasty  skeleton  of  a 
lizard,  with  its  under  jaw  dropped  off,  on  the  top  of  a  table 
of  butterflies — ^temporarily  of  course — but  then  everything 
has  been  temporary  or  temporising  at  the  British  Museum 
for  the  last  half-century;  making  it  always  a  mere  waste 
and  weariness  to  the  general  pubUc,  because,  forsooth,  it 
had  always  to  be  kept  up  to  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  and  last  edition  of  the  Times.  As  if 
there  had  not  been  beasts  enough  before  the  Ark  to  teU 
our  children  the  manners  of,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon ! 

»  pn  1878 :  tee  Lwe*9  Meinie,  §  64,  and  ADpendix  II.  (VoL  XXV.  pp.  58,  ITT).] 
'  [''A  Caution  to  Snakes,"  delivered  at  the  London  Institation  on  March  1T| 

1880^  and  afterwards  puhHahed  (July)  as  chapter  i.  (''Living  Waves")  in  the  second 

volume  of  DeueaHan,  Vol.  XXV I.  pp.  296  wq,] 
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11.  I  had  gone  into  the  Museum  that  day  to  see  the 
exact  form  of  a  duck's  wing,  the  examination  of  a  lively 
young  drake's  here  at  Coniston  having  closed  in  his  giving 
me  such  a  cut  on  the  wrist  with  it,  that  I  could  scarcely 
write  all  the  morning  afterwards.  Now  in  the  whole  bird 
gallery  there  are  only  two  ducks'  wings  expanded,  and 
those  in  different  positions.  Fancy  the  difference  to  the 
mob,  and  me,  if  the  shells  and  monkey  skeletons  were 
taken  away  from  the  mid-gallery,  and  instead,  three  gradated 
series  of  birds  put  down  the  length  of  it  (or  half  the  length 
— or  a  quarter  would  do  it — ^with  judgment),  showing  the 
transition,  in  length  of  beak,  from  bunting  to  woodcock — 
in  length  of  leg,  from  swift  to  stilted  plover — and  in  length 
of  wing,  from  auk  to  frigate-bird;  the  wings,  all  opened, 
in  one  specimen  of  each  bird  to  their  full  sweep,  and  in 
another,  shown  at  the  limit  of  the  down  back  stroke.  For 
what  on  earth^-or  in  air — is  the  use  to  me  of  seeing  their 
boiled  stemums  and  scalped  sinciputs,  when  I'm  neva 
shown  either  how  they  b^  their  breasts — or  where  thqr 
carry  their  heads? 

Enough  of  natural  history,  you  will  say !  I  will  come 
to  art  in  my  next  letter — finishing  the  ugly  subject  of  this 
one  with  a  single  sentence  from  section  ix.  of  the  Tale 
of  a  Tuby  commending  the  context  of  it  to  my  friends  of 
the  Royal  Academy: — 

''Last  week,  I  saw  a  woman  flayed,  and  you  will  hardly  believe  how 
much  it  altered  her  person  for  the  worse."  ^ 

Ever,  my  dear ,  affectionately  yours,  J.  R. 

^  [The  passage  continaes :  "  Yesterday  I  ordered  the  carcase  of  a  Bean  to  be 
strippiMi  in  my  presence;  when  we  were  all  amazed  to  find  so  many  unsuspected 
fiiults  under  one  Suit  of  Cloaths.  Then  1  laid  open  his  Brain^  his  Heart,  and  his 
Spleen :  but  I  plainly  perceived  that  the  fiirther  we  proceeded,  we  found  the  Defbcts 
increase  upon  us  in  number  and  bulk :  from  all  which,  I  justly  formed  this  con- 
clusion to  mjrself ;  that  whatever  philosopher  or  projector  can  find  out  an  Art  to 
sodder  and  patch  up  the  flaws  and  imperfections  of  nature,  will  deserve  much 
better  of  mankind  and  teach  us  a  much  more  useful  Science,  than  that  so  much  in 
present  esteem,  of  widening  and  exposing  Uiem  (like  him  who  held  Anatomy  to 
DO  the  ultimate  end  of  Physic)."    Compare  Vol.  IV.  p.  887  ».] 
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7th  April,  1880. 

12.   My  dear  ,  I   suppose  that  proper  respect  £ot 

the  great  first  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  that 
every  man  should  do  as  he  pleases,  think  what  he  likes,  and 
see  everything  that  can  be  seen  for  money,  will  make  most 
of  your  readers  recoil  from  my  first  principle  of  Museum 
arrangement, — ^that  nothing  should  be  let  inside  the  doors 
that  isn't  good  of  its  sort, — as  from  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  Papacy,  revive  the  Inquisition,  and  away  with  every- 
body to  the  lowest  dungeon  of  the  castle  moat.  They 
must  at  their  pleasure  charge  me  with  these  sinister  views; 
they  will  find  that  there  is  no  dexter  view  to  be  had  of 
the  business,  which  does  not  consist  primarily  in  knowing 
Bad  from  Good,  and  Right  from  Wrong.  Nor,  if  they  will 
condescend  to  begin  simply  oiough,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  said  business,  and  let  ^e  cobbler  judge  of  the  crepida,^ 
and  the  potter  of  the  pot,  will  they  find  it  so  supremely 
difiBcult  to  establish  authorities  that  shall  be  trustworthy, 
and  judgments  that  shall  be  sure. 

18.  Suppose,  for  instance,  at  Leicester,  whence  came 
first  to  us  the  inquiry  on  such  points,  one  began  by  setting 
apart  a  Hunter's  Room,  in  which  a  series  of  portraits  of 
their  Master's  favourites,  for  the  last  fifty  years  or  so, 
should  be  arranged,  with  certificate  from  eadi  Squire  of 
his  satisfaction,  to  such  and  such  a  point,  with  the  portrait 
of  Lightfoot,  or  Lucifer,  or  Will  o'  the  Wisp ;  and  due 
notification,  for  perhaps  a  recreant  and  d^enerate  future, 
of  the  virtues  and  perfections  at  this  time  sought  and 
secured  in  the  English  horse.  Would  not  such  a  chamber 
of  chivalry  have,  in  its  kind,  a  quite  indisputable  autho- 
rity and  historical  value,  not  to  be  shaken  by  any  future 
impudence  or  infidelity? 

»  t"Ne  SDtor  fupra  crepidam"  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hut.,  xxxv.  10,  36):  let  the  cobbler 
stick  to  hk  last  Pliny  tells  the  story  that  a  cobbler  detected  a  £iult  in  a  shoe- 
latchet  in  one  of  the  paintings  of  Apelles,  who  rectified  the  fault,  but  bade  him 
keep  to  his  trade  when  he  proceeded  to  criticise  the  figure :  hence  in  §  24  (below^ 
p.  261)  ''  the  duly  restricted  sutor."    See  also  below,  p.  474 ;  and  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  496.] 
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Or  again  in  StaiFordshire,  would  it  not  be  easily  answered 
to  an  honest  question  of  what  is  good  and  not,  in  clay  or 
ware,  "This  will  work,  and  that  will  stand"?  and  might 
not  a  series  of  the  mugs  which  have  been  matured  with 
discrimination,  and  of  the  pots  which  have  been  popular 
in  use,  be  so  ordered  as  to  display  their  qualities  in  a 
convincing  and  harmonious  manner  against  all  gainsayers? 

14.  Nor  is  there  any  mystery  of  taste,  or  marvel  of 
skill,  concerning  which  you  may  not  get  quite  easy  initia- 
tion and  safe  pilotage  for  the  common  people,  provided  you 
once  make  them  clearly  understand  tliat  there  is  indeed 
something  to  be  learned,  and  something  to  be  admired,  in 
the  arts,  which  will  need  their  attention  for  a  time;  and 
cannot  be  explained  with  a  word,  nor  seen  with  a  wink. 
And  provided  also,  and  with  still  greater  decision,  you  set 
over  them  masters,  in  each  branch  of  the  arts,  who  know 
their  own  minds  in  that  matter,  and  are  not  afraid  to 
speak  them,  nor  to  say,  "We  know,"  when  they  know, 
and  "  We  don't  know,"  when  they  don't. 

To  which  end,  the  said  several  branches  must  be  held 
well  apart,  and  dealt  with  one  at  a  time.  Every  consider- 
able town  ought  to  have  its  exemplary  collections  of  wood- 
woric,  ironwork,  and  jewellery,  attached  to  the  schools  of 
their  several  trades,  leaving  to  be  illustrated  in  its  public 
museum,  as  in  an  hexagond  bee's  cell,  the  six  queenly  and 
muse-taught  arts  of  needlework,  writing,  pottery,  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  painting. 

15.  For  each  of  these,  there  should  be  a  separate 
Tribune  or  Chamber  of  absolute  tribunal,  which  need  not 
be  large — ^that,  so  called,  of  Florence,^  not  the  size  of 
a  railway  waiting-room,  has  actually  for  the  last  century 
determined  the  taste  of  the  European  public  in  two  arts ! 
— ^in  which  the  absolute  best  in  each  art,  so  far  as  attain- 
able by  the  communal  pocket,  should  be  authoritatively 
exhibited,    with    simple    statement    that    it    is    good,    and 

»  [See  above,  p.  171.] 
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reason  why  it  is  good,  and  notification  in  what  particulars 
it  is  unsurpassable,  together  with  some  not  too  complex 
illustrations  of  the  steps  by  which  it  has  attained  to  that 
perfection,  where  these  can  be  traced  £ar  back  in  history. 

16.  These  six  Tribunes,  or  Temples,  of  Fame,  being 
first  set  with  their  fixed  criteria,  there  should  follow  a  series 
of  historical  galleries,  showing  the  rise  and  fall  (if  fallen) 
of  the  arts  in  their  beautiful  associations,  as  practised  in 
the  great  cities  and  by  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 
The  history  of  Egypt,  of  Persia,  of  Greece,  of  Italy,  of 
France,  and  of  England,  should  be  given  in  their  arts, — 
dynasty  by  dynasty  and  age  by  age;  and  for  a  seventh,  a 
Sunday  Room,  for  the  history  of  Christianity  in  its  art, 
includhig  the  farthest  range  and  feeblest  efforts  of  it;  re- 
serving for  this  room,  also,  what  power  could  be  reached 
in  delineation  of  the  great  monasteries  and  cathedrals  which 
were  once  the  glory  of  all  Christian  lands. 

17.  In  such  a  scheme,  every  form  of  noble  art  would 
take  harmonious  and  instructive  place,  and  often  very  little 
and  disregarded  things  be  found  to  possess  unthought-of 
interest  and  hidden  relative  beauty;  but  its  efficiency — and 
in  this  chiefly  let  it  be  commended  to  the  patience  of  your 
{Nractical  readers — would  depend,  not  on  its  extent,  but  on 
its  strict  and  precise  limitation.  The  methods  of  which,  if 
you  care  to  have  my  notions  of  them,  I  mig^t  perhaps 
enter  into,  next  month,^  with  some  illustrative  detail. — Ever 
most  truly  yours,  J.  R. 

lOtk  June,  ISSa 

18.  My  dear ,  I  can't  give  you  any  talk  on  detail, 

yet;  but,  not  to  drop  a  stitch  in  my  story,  I  want  to  say 
why  IVe  attached  so  much  importance  to  needlework,  and 
put  it  in  the  opening  court  of  the  six.  You  see  they  are 
progressive,  so  that  1  don't  quite  put  needlework  on  a  level 
with  painting.     But  a  nation  that  would  learn  to  "touch" 

'  [The  next  letters  appeared,  however,  two  months  kter:  see  ahove,  p.  246.] 
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must  primarily  know  how  to  *' stitch."  I  am  always  busy, 
far  a  good  part  of  the  day,  in  my  wood,^  and  wear  out  my 
leathern  gloves  fast,  after  once  I  can  wear  them  at  all :  but 
that's  the  precise  difficulty  of  the  matter.  1  get  them  fiK>m 
the  shop  looking  as  stout  and  trim  as  you  please,  and  half 
an  hour  after  I've  got  to  work  they  split  up  the  fingers 
and  thumbs  like  ripe  horse-chestnut  shells,  and  I  find  myself 
with  five  dangling  rags  round  my  wrist,  and  a  rotten  white 
thread  draggling  after  me  through  the  wood,  or  tickling 
my  nose,  as  if  Ariadne  and  Arachne  had  lost  their  wits 
together.  I  go  home,  invoking  the  universe  against  sewing- 
machines;^  and  beg  the  charity  of  a  sound  stitch  or  two 
from  any  of  the  maids  who  know  their  woman's  art;  and 
thenceforward  the  life  of  the  glove  proper  begins.  Now,  it 
is  not  possible  for  any  people  that  put  up  with  this  sort 
of  thing,  to  learn  to  paint,  or  do  anjrthing  else  with  their 
fingers  decently: — only,  for  the  most  part  th^  don't  think 
their  museums  are  meant  to  show  them  how  to  do  anything 
decently,  but  rather  how  to  be  idle,  indecently.  Which  ex- 
tremely popular  and  extremely  erroneous  persuasion,  if  you 
please,  we  must  get  out  of  our  way  before  going  further. 

19.  I  owe  some  apol<^,  by  the  way,  to  Mr.  Frith,*  for 
the  way  I  spoke  of  his  picture  •  in  my  letter  to  the  Leicester 
committee,  not  intended  for  publication,  though  I  never 
write  what  I  would  not  allow  to  be  published,^  and  was 
glad  that  they  asked  leave  to  print  it.  It  was  not  I  who 
instanced  the  picture,  it  had  been  named  in  the  meeting 
of  the  committee  as  the  kind  of  thing  that  people  best 
like,  and  I  was  obliged  to  say  why  people  best  liked  it: — 
namely,  not  for  the  painting,  which  is  good,  and  worthy 
their  liking,^  but  for  the  sight  of  the  racecourse  and  its 
humours.    And  the  reason  that  such  a  picture  ought  not  to 

»  [See  Vol.  XXV.  p.  xxviii.] 

«    Compare  Vol.  X5CVIII.  p.  453.] 

*  The  "Derby  Day."    See  Arrawi  qf  the  Chaee;  below^  p.  542.] 

*  [Compare  the  words  in  Fors  Clavigera  used  as  the  motto  to  Amnim  tf  the 
Okaee;  below,  p.  468.] 

*  [Compare  the  notice  of  the  picture  in  Academif  Nate$:  Vol.  XIV.  p.  161.] 
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be  in  a  museum,  is  precisely  because  in  a  museum  people 
ought  not  to  fancy  themselves  on  a  racecourse.  If  they 
want  to  see  races,  let  them  go  to  races;  and  if  rogues, 
to  Bridewells.  They  come  to  museums  to  see  something 
different  fiK>m  rogues  and  races. 

20.  But,  to  put  the  matter  at  once  more  broadly,  and 
more  accurately,  be  it  remembered,  for  sum  of  all,  that  a 
museum  is  not  a  theatre.  Both  are  means  of  noble  educa- 
tion— ^but  you  must  not  mix  up  the  two.  Dramatic  interefst 
is  one  thing;  aesthetic  charm  another;  a  pantomime  must 
not  depend  on  its  fine  colour,  nor  a  picture  on  its  fine 
pantomime. 

Take  a  special  instance.  It  is  long  since  I  have  been 
so  pleased  in  the  Royal  Academy  as  I  was  by  Mr.  Briton 
Riviere's  "Sympathy."^  The  dog  in  uncaricatiired  dogged- 
ness,  divine  as  Anubis,  or  the  Dog-star;  the  child  entirely 
childish  and  lovely,  the  carpet  might  have  been  laid  by 
Veronese.  A  most  precious  picture  in  itself,  yet  not  one 
for  a  museum.  Everybody  would  think  only  of  the  story 
in  it;  everybody  be  wondering  what  the  little  girl  had 
done,  and  how  she  would  be  forgiven,  and  if  she  wasn't, 
how  soon  she  would  stop  cr3ring,  and  give  the  doggie  a 
kiss,  and  comfort  his  heart  AU  which  they  might  study 
at  home  among  their  own  children  and  dogs  just  as  well; 
and  should  not  come  to  the  museum  to  plague  the  real 
students  there,  since  there  is  not  anything  of  especial 
notableness  or  unrivalled  quaUty  in  the  actual  painting. 

21.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  four  pictures  I  chose 
for  permanent  teaching  in  Fors  was  one  of  a  child  and  a 
dog.'  The  child  is  doing  nothing ;  neither  is  the  dog.  But 
the  dog  is  absolutely  and  beyond  comparison  the  best 
painted  dog  in  the  world — ancient  or  modem— on  this  side 
of  it,  or  at  the  Antipodes,  (so  far  as  I've  seen  the  contents 

^  [At  the  Aeademjy  1878:  for  another  reference  to  the  picture,  see  Art  ^ 
Bngland,  §  63  (Vol.  TCyXTTT.  p.  310).] 

*  [For  this  picture—'^  The  In&nta  Margarita  Tereea"— by  Velasques.  see 
Plate  Vm.  fai  VoL  XXVIIL  (p.  627).] 

XXXIV.  E 
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of  said  world).  And  the  child  is  painted  so  that  child 
cannot  be  better  done.^     That  is  a  picture  for  a  museum. 

Not  that  dramatic,  still  less  didactic,  intention  should 
disqualify  a  work  of  art  for  museum  purposes.  But — 
broadly — dramatic  and  didactic  art  shotdd  be  universally 
national,  the  lustre  of  our  streets,  the  treasure  of  our 
palaces,  the  pleasure  of  our  homes.  Much  art  that  is  weak, 
transitory,  and  rude  may  thus  become  helpful  to  us.  But 
ti.e  museum  is  only  for  what  is  eternally  right,  and  well 
done,  according  to  divine  law  and  human  skilL  The  least 
things  are  to  be  there — and  the  greatest — but  all  good  with 
the  goodness  that  makes  a  child  cheerful  and  an  old  man 
calm;  the  simple  should  go  there  to  learn,  and  the  wise  to 
remember. 

22.  And  now  to  return  to  what  I  meant  to  be  the 
subject  of  this  letter — the  arrangement  of  our  first  ideal 
room  in  such  a  museum.  As  I  think  of  it,  I  would  fain 
expand  the  single  room,  first  asked  for,  into  one  like  Prince 
Houssain's, — no.  Prince  Houssain  had  the  flying  tapestry, 
and  I  forget  which  prince  had  the  elastic  palace.*  But, 
indeed,  it  must  be  a  lordly  chamber  which  shall  be  large 
enough  to  exhibit  the  true  nature  of  thread  and  needle — 
omened  in  "  Thread-needle  Street "  1  • 

The  structure,*  first  of  wool  and  cotton,  of  fur,  and  hair, 
and  down,  of  hemp,  flax,  and  silk : — microscope  permissible 
if  any  cause  can  be  shown  why  wool  is  soft,  and  fur  fine, 
ayd  cotton  downy,  and  down  downier;  and  how  a  flax  fibre 

^  [DQrer's  fiunous  sairing :  see  Vol.  XXTT.  p.  d71.] 

*  [See  VoL  XXVIIL  p.  736.] 

*  [For  the  importance  attached  hy  Ruskin  to  the  art  of  needlework  as  ^'  neces- 
sary for  the  prosperity  of  a  nation,"  see  '^'The  Story  of  Arachne^"  Vol.  XX. 
p.  377;  and  compare  above,  p.  256.  He  suggests  that  this  importance  is  shown 
by  a  chief  street  m  the  City  of  London — the  street^  moreover,  in  which  the  Bank 
of  England  is  now  situated  —  having  been  given  the  name  Thread-needle.  The 
name  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Thrig^eedle  (three-needle)  street^  from  the 
three  needles  borne  in  the  arms  of  the  Needlemakers'  Company.  Other  etymolo- 
gists^ however,  make  it  a  corruption  of  Tkryddenal  Street  (Anglo-Saxon  thrydda, 
third)2meaning  the  third  street  from  Cheapside.] 

*  [The  following  sentences  (§§  22-24)  are  repeated  with  revision  and  rearrange- 
ment from  Fors  Clavwera,  Letter  96  (Vol.  XXIX!.  pp.  609-511),  where  the  necessary 
notes  will  be  found.] 
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differs  from  a  dandelion  stalk,  and  how  the  substance  of  a 
mulberry  leaf  can  become  velvet  for  Queen  Victoria's  crown, 
and  clothing  of  purple  for  the  housewife  of  Solomon. 

Then  the  j^ase  of  its  dyeing.  What  azures,  and 
emeralds,  and  Tynan  scarlets  can  be  got  into  fibres  of 
thread. 

28.  Then  the  {^ase  of  its  spinning.  The  mystery  of 
that  divine  spiral,  from  finest  to  firmest,  which  renders  lace 
possible  at  Valenciennes — anchorage  possible,  after  Trafalgar 
— if  Hardy  had  but  done  as  he  was  bid. 

Then  the  mystery  of  weaving.  The  eternal  harmony  of 
warp  and  woof,  of  all  manner  of  knotting,  knitting,  and 
reticulation,  the  art  which  makes  garment  possible,  woven 
from  the  top  throughout,  draughts  of  fishes  possible,  miracu- 
lous enough  in  any  pilchard  or  herring  shoal,  gathered  into 
companionable  catchableness  ; — which  makes,  in  fine,  so  many 
Nations  possible,  and  Saxon  and  Norman  beyond  the  rest. 

24.  And  finally,  the  accomplished  phase  of  needlework, 
the  Acu  Tetigisti  of  all  time,  which  does,  indeed,  practically 
exhibit  what  mediaeval  theologists  vainly  tried  to  conclude 
inductively — How  many  angels  can  stand  on  a  needle-point.^ 
To  show  the  essential  nature  of  a  stitch — drawing  the  sepa- 
rate into  the  inseparable,  from  the  lowly  work  of  duly 
restricted  sutor,  and  modestly  installed  cobbler,  to  the 
needle-Scripture  of  Matilda,*  the  Queen. 

All  the  acicular  Art  of  Nations,  savage  and  civilized, 
from  Lapland  boot,  letting  in  no  snow-water — ^to  Turkey 
cushion  bossed  with  pearl — ^to  valance  of  Venice  gold  in 
needlework — ^to  the  counterpanes  and  samplers  of  our  own 
lovely  ancestresses,*  imitable,  perhaps,  once  more,  with  good 
help  from  Whitelands  College — and  Girton. 

*  [See  Dans  Scotus  in  the  Second  Book  qf  Sentences.  Speculations  on  the  sub- 
ject may  be  read  in  vol.  iL  pp.  175  eeq.  of  CknnmentarH  Theohgiei  guUme  lo.  Dune 
Seoti  qumsUones  in  Libros  Sententiartun  eiucidantur  et  iliuetrantur  AtUhore  Joanne 
Poncio,  Paris,  1661.] 

*  [For  other  references  to  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  see  VoL  X,  p.  76,  and 
Vol.  XX.  pp.  269,  375.] 

'  [To  an  exhibition  of  samplers  at  the  Fine  Art  Society  in  1900,  Mrs.  Severn 
sent  a  '^Sampler  worked  by  John  Ruskin's  grandmother,  Catherine  Tweddale^ 
A.D.  1775"  (No.  136  in  the  cataloipie).] 
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25,  It  was  but  yesterday,  my  own  womankind  were  in 
much  wholesome  and  sweet  excitement  delightful  to  behold, 
in  the  practice  of  some  new  device  of  remedy  for  rents  (to 
think  how  much  of  evil  there  is  in  the  two  senses  of  that 
four-lettered  word  I  as  in  the  two  methods  of  intonation  of 
its  synonym  tearl)  whereby  they  might  be  daintily  effaced, 
and  with  a  newness  which  would  never  make  them  worse. 
The  process  began  beautifully,  even  to  my  uninformed  eyes, 
in  the  likeness  of  herring-bone  masonry,  crimson  on  white, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  marvellous  that  anything  should  yet 
be  discoverable  in  needle  process,  and  that  of  so  utilitarian 
character. 

All  that  is  reasonable,  I  say,  of  such  work  is  to  be  in 
our  first  museum  room.  All  that  Athena  and  Penelope 
would  approve.  Nothing  that  vanity  has  invented  for 
change,  or  folly  loved  for  costliness;  but  all  that  can  bring 
honest  pride  into  homely  life,  and  give  security  to  health 
— and  honour  to  beauty. 

J.    RUSKIN. 
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[SCOTT] 

1.  On  the  first  mild — or,  at  least,  the  first  bright — day 
of  March,'  m  this  year,  I  walked  through  what  was  once 
a  country  lane,  between  the  hostelry  of  the  Half-moon' at 
the  bottom  of  Heme  Hill,  and  the  secluded  College  of 
Dulwich. 

In  my  young  days,  Croxted  Lane  was  a  green  bye- 
road  traversable  for  some  distance  by  carts;  but  rarely  so 
traversed,  and,  for  the  most  part,  little  else  than  a  narrow 
strip  of  untilled  field,  separated  by  blackberry  hedges  from 
the  better-cared-for  meadows  on  each  side  of  it:  growing 
more  weeds,  therefore,  than  they,  and  perhaps  in  spring  a 
primrose  or  two — white  archangel— daisies  plenty,  and  purple 
thistles  in  autumn.  A  slender  rivulet,  boasting  little  of  its 
brightness,  for  there  are  no  springs  at  Dulwich,  yet  fed 
purely  enough  by  the  ndn  and  morning  dew,  here  trickled 
— there  loitered — ^through  the  long  grass  beneath  the  hedges, 
and  expanded  itself,  where  it  might,  into  moderately  clear 
and  deep  pools,  in  which,  under  their  veils  of  duck-weed, 
a  fresh-water  shell  or  two,  sundry  curious  little  skipping 
shrimps,  any  quantity  of  tadpoles  in  their  time,  and  ev^i 
sometimes  a  tittlebat,  offered  themselves  to  my  boyhood's 

*  Ntneieemth  Century,  June  1880. 

^  [Wordsworth's  ''To  my  Sister".:  compare  VoL  XVIL  p.  376,  and  Vol.  YXm. 
p.  xxL] 

385 
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pleased,  and  not  inaccurate,  observation.^  There,  my  mother 
and  I  used  to  gather  the  first  buds  of  the  hawthorn; 
and  there,  in  after  years,  I  used  to  walk  in  the  summer 
shadows,  as  in  a  place  wilder  and  sweeter  than  our  garden, 
to  think  over  any  passage  I  wanted  to  make  better  than 
usual  in  Modern  Painters. 

So,  as  aforesaid,  on  the  first  kindly  day  of  this  year, 
being  thoughtful  more  than  usual  of  those  old  times,  I 
went  to  look  again  at  the  place. 

2.  Often,  both  in  those  days,  and  since,  I  have  put 
myself  hard  to  it,  vainly,  to  find  words  wherewith  to  tell 
of  beautiful  things;  but  beauty  has  been  in  the  world 
since  the  world  was  made,  and  human  language  can  make 
a  -shift,  somehow,  to  give  account  of  it,  whereas  the 
peculiar  forces  of  devastation  induced  by  modem  city  life 
have  only  entered  the  world  lately;  and  no  existing  terms 
of  language  known  to  me  are  enough  to  describe  the  forms 
of  filth,  and  modes  of  ruin,  that  varied  themselves  along 
the  course  of  Croxted  Lane.  The  fields  on  each  side  of 
it  are  now  mostly  dug  up  for  building,  or  cut  through 
into  gaunt  comers  and  nooks  of  blind  ground  by  the  wild 
crossings  and  concurrencies  of  three  railroads.  Half  a 
dozen  handftils  of  new  cottages,  with  Doric  doors,  are 
dropped  about  here  and  there  among  the  gashed  ground : 
the  lane  itself,  now  entirely  grassless,  is  a  deep-rutted, 
heavy-hillocked  cart-road,  diverging  gatelessly  into  various 
brickfields  or  pieces  of  waste;  and  bordered  on  each  side 
by  heaps  of — Hades  only  knows  what! — ^mixed  dust  of 
every  unclean  thing  that  can  crumble  in  drought,  and 
mildew  of  every  unclean  thing  that  can  rot  or  rust  in 
damp:  ashes  and  rags,  beer-bottles  and  old  shoes,  battered 
pans,  smashed  crockery,  shreds  of  nameless  clothes,  door- 
sweepings,  floor-sweepings,  kitchen  garbage^  back-garden 
sewage,  old  iron,  rotten  timber  jagged  with  out-torn  nails, 
cigar-ends,  pipe-bowls,  cinders,  bones,  and  ordure,  indescrib- 
able; and,  variously  kneaded  into,  sticking  to,  or  fluttering 

>  [Compure  PnBterUa,  i.  §  100.] 
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foully  here  and  there  over  all  these,  remnants,  broadcast, 
of  every  manner  of  newspaper,  advertisement  or  big-lettered 
bill,  festoing  and  flaunting  out  their  last  publicity  in  the 
pits  of  stinking  dust  and  mortal  sUme. 

8.  The  lane  ends  now  where  its  prettiest  windings  once 
began ;  bdng  cut  off  by  a  cross-road  leading  out  of  Dul- 
wich  to  a  minor  railway  station:  and  on  the  other  side  of 
this  road,  what  was  of  old  the  daintiest  intricacy  of  its 
solitude  is  changed  into  a  straight,  and  evenly  macadamised 
carriage  drive  between  new  houses  of  extreme  respecta- 
bility, with  good  attached  gardens  and  offices — most  of 
these  tenements  being  larger — all  more  pretentious,  and 
many,  I  imagine,  hdd  at  greatly  higher  rent  than  my 
father's,  tenanted  for  twenty  years  at  Heme  HilL  And  it 
became  matter  of  curious  meditation  to  me  what  must 
here  become  of  children  resembling  my  poor  little  dreamy 
quondam  self  in  temper,  and  thus  brought  up  at  the  same 
distance  from  London,  and  in  the  same  or  better  circum- 
stances of  worldly  fortune;  but  with  only  Croxted  Lane 
in  its  present  condition  for  their  country  walk.  The  trimly 
kept  road  before  their  doors,  such  as  one  used  to  see  in 
the  fftshionable  suburbs  of  Cheltenham  or  Leamington,  pre- 
sents nothing  to  their  study  but  gravel,  and  gas-lamp  posts ; 
the  modem  addition  of  a  vermilion  letter-pillar  contribut- 
ing indeed  to  the  splendour,  but  scarcely  to  the  interest  of 
the  scene;  and  a  child  of  any  sense  or  fancy  would  hastily 
contrive  escape  from  such  a  barren  desert  of  politeness,  and 
betake  itself  to  investigation,  such  as  might  be  feasible,  of 
the  natural  history  of  Croxted  Lane. 

4.  But,  for  its  sense  or  fancy,  what  food,  or  stimulus, 
can  it  find,  in  that  foul  causeway  of  its  youthful  pilgrim- 
age? What  would  have  happened  to  myself,  so  directed* 
I  cannot  dearly  imagine.  Fo^ibly,  I  might  have  got  in- 
terested in  the  old  iron  and  wood-shavings;  and  become 
an  engineer  or  a  carpenter:  but  for  the  children  of  to-day, 
accustomed,  from  the  instant  they  are  out  of  their  cradles, 
to  the  sight  of  this  infinite  nastiness,  prevailing  as  a  fixed 
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condition  of  the  universe,  over  the  £ace  of  nature,  and 
accompanying  all  the  operations  of  industrious  man,  what 
is  to  be  the  scholastic  issue?  unless,  indeed,  the  thrill  of 
scientific  vanity  in  the  primary  analysis  of  some  unheard-of 
process  of  corruption — or  the  reward  of  microscopic  researcli 
in  the  sight  of  worms  with  more  legs,  and  acari  of  more 
curious  generation  than  ever  vivified  the  more  simply  smellr 
ing  plasma  of  antiquity. 

One  result  of  such  elementary  education  is,  however, 
already  certain;  namely,  that  the  pleasure  which  we  may 
conceive  taken  by  the  children  of  the  coming  time,  in  the 
analysis  of  physical  corruption,  guides,  into  fields  more 
dangerous  and  desolate,  the  expatiation  of  an  imaginative 
literature:  and  that  the  reactions  of  moral  disease  upon 
itself,  and  the  conditions  of  languidly  monstrous  character 
developed  in  an  atmosphere  of  low  vitality,  have  become 
the  most  valued  material  of  modem  fiction,  and  the  most 
eagerly  discussed  texts  of  modem  philosophy. 

5.  The  many  concurrent  reasons  for  this  mischief  may, 
I  believe,  be  massed  under  a  few  general  heads. 

(I.)  There  is  first  the  hot  fermentation  and  unwhole^ 
some  secrecy  of  the  population  crowded  into  large  cities,^ 
each  mote  in  the  misery  lighter,  as  an  individual  soul,  than 
a  dead  leaf,  but  becoming  oppressive  and  infectious  each  to 
his  neighbour,  in  the  smoking  mass  of  decay.  The  result^ 
ing  modes  of  mental  ruin  and  distress  are  continually  new; 
and  in  a  certain  sense,  worth  study  in  their  monstrosity: 
they  have  accordingly  developed  a  corresponding  science  of 
fiction,  concerned  mainly  with  the  description  of  such  forms 
of  disease,  Uke  the  botany  of  leaf-lichens. 

In  De  Balzac's  story  of  Father  Gorioty^  a  grocer  makes 
a  large  fortune,  of  which  he  sp^ids  on  himself  as  much  as 
may  keep  him  alive;  and  on  his  two  daughters,   all  that 

^  [On  the  secrecy  of  life  in  large  cities,  compare  Tims  and  Tide,  §  72  (VoL  XVII. 
pp.  378.  379).  Compare  also  the  note  on  Queen  (ff  the  Air,  §  121  (V9L  XIX. 
p.  401).] 

'  [For  another  reference  to  Le  Pere  Ghriot,  see  Appendix  21  in  Vol.  XXIX. 
(p.  «88).] 
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can  promote  their  pleasures  or  their  pride.  He  marries 
than  to  men  of  rank,  supplies  their  secret  expenses,  and 
provides  for  his  fevourite  a  separate  and  clandestine  estab- 
lishment with  her  lover.  On  his  deathbed,  he  sends  for 
this  favourite  daughter,  who  wishes  to  come,  and  hesitates 
fcHT  a  quarter  of  an  hour  between  doing  so,  and  going  to 
a  ball  at  which  it  has  been  for  the  last  month  her  chief 
ambition  to  be  seen.     She  finally  goes  to  the  balL 

The  story  is,  of  course,  one  of  which  the  violent  con- 
trasts and  spectral  catastrophe  could  only  take  place,  or  be 
conceived,  in  a  large  city.  A  village  grocer  cannot  make 
a  large  fortune,  cannot  marry  his  daughters  to  titled  squires, 
and  cannot  die  without  having  his  children  brought  to  him, 
if  in  the  neighbourtiood,  by  fear  of  village  gossip,  if  for  no 
better  cause. 

6.  (II.)  But  a  much  more  profound  feeling  than  this 
mere  curiosity  of  science  in  morbid  phenomena  is  concerned 
in  the  production  of  the  careftillest  forms  of  modem  fiction. 
The  disgrace  and  grief  resulting  from  the  mere  trampling 
[Nressure  and  electric  friction  of  town  life,  become  to  the 
sufferers  peculiarly  mysterious  in  their  undeservedness,  and 
frightfrd  in  their  inevitableness.  The  power  of  all  surround- 
ings over  them  for  evil ;  the  incapacity  of  their  own  minds 
to  refuse  the  pollution,  and  of  their  own  wills  to  oppose 
the  weight,  of  the  staggering  mass  that  chokes  and  crushes 
them  into  perditicm,  brings  every  law  of  healthy  existence 
into  question  with  them,  and  every  alleged  method  of  help 
and  hope  into  doubt.  Indignation,  without  any  calming 
feith  in  justice,  and  self-contempt,  without  any  curative  self- 
reproach,  dull  the  intelligence,  and  d^frade  the  conscience, 
into  sullen  incredulity  of  all  sunshine  outside  the  dung- 
hill, or  breeze  beyond  the  wafting  of  its  impurity;  and 
at  last  a  philosophy  develops  itself,  partly  satiric,  partly 
omsolatory,  oonceraed  only  with  the  r^enerative  vigour  of 
manure,  and  the  necessary  obscurities  of  fin^tic  ^  Providence ; 

^  [For  this  word,  see  VoL  XXVU.  p.  630.] 
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showing  how  everybody's  fault  is  somebody  else's,  how 
infection  has  no  law»  digestion  no  will,  and  profitable  du*t 
no  dishonour. 

And  thus  an  elaborate  and  ingenious  scholasticism,  in 
what  may  be  called  the  Divmity  of  Decomposition,  has 
established  itself  in  connection  with  the  more  recent  forms 
of  romance,  giving  them  at  once  a  complacent  tone  of 
clerical  dignity,  and  an  agreeable  dash  of  heretical  impu- 
dence; while  the  inculcated  doctrine  has  the  double  advan- 
tage of  needing  no  laborious  scholarship  for  its  foundation, 
and  no  painful  self-denial  for  its  practice. 

7.  (III.)  The  monotony  of  life  in  the  central  streets  of 
any  great  modem  city,  but  especially  in  those  of  London, 
where  every  emotion  intended  to  be  derived  by  men  from 
the  sight  of  nature,  or  the  sense  of  art,  is  forbidden  for 
ever,  leaves  the  craving  of  the  heart  for  a  sincere,  yet 
changeful,  interest,  to  be  fed  from  one  source  only.  Under 
natural  conditions  the  degree  of  mental^  excitement  neces- 
sary to  bodily  health  is  provided  by  the  course  of  the 
seasons,  and  the  various  skill  and  fortime  of  agriculture* 
In  the  country  every  morning  of  the  year  brings  with  it  a 
new  aspect  of  springing  or  fetding  natm^;  a  new  duty  to 
be  fulfilled  upon  earth,  and  a  new  promise  or  warning  in 
heaven.  No  day  is  without  its  innocent  hope,  its  special 
prudence,  its  kindly  gift,  and  its  sublime  danger;  and  in 
every  process  of  wise  husbandry,  and  every  efibrt  of  con- 
tending or  remedial  courage,  the  wholesome  passions,  pride, 
and  bodily  power  of  the  labourer  are  excited  and  exerted 
in  happiest  unison.  The  companionship  of  domestic,  the 
care  of  serviceable,  animals,  soften  and  enlarge  his  life  with 
lowly  charities,  and  discipline  him  in  familiar  wisdoms  and 
unboastfiil  fortitudes;  while  the  divine  laws  of  seed-time 
which  cannot  be  recalled,  harvest  which  cannot  be  hastened, 
and  winter  in  which  no  man  can  woric,  compel  the  im- 
patiences and  coveting  of  his  heart  into  labour  too  sub- 
missive to  be  anxious,  and  rest  too  sweet  to  be  wanton. 
What  thought  can  enough  comprehend  the  contrast  between 
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such  life,  and  that  m  streets  where  summer  and  winter  are 
only  alternations  of  heat  and  cold;  where  snow  never  fell 
white,  nor  simshine  clear ;  where  the  ground  is  only  a  pave- 
ment, and  the  sky  no  more  than  the  glass  roof  of  an  arcade ; 
where  the  utmost  power  of  a  storm  is  to  choke  the  gutters, 
and  the  finest  magic  of  spring,  to  change  mud  into  dust: 
where— chief  and  most  fatal  difference  in  state — ^there  is  no 
interest  of  occupation  for  any  of  the  inhabitants  but  the 
routine  of  counter  or  desk  within  doors,  and  the  effort  to 
pass  each  other  without  collision  outside;  so  that  from 
morning  to  evening  the  only  possible  variation  of  the 
monotony  of  the  hours,  and  lightening  of  the  penalty  of 
existence,  must  be  some  kind  of  mischief,  limited,  unless 
by  more  than  ordinary  godsend  of  fatality,  to  the  fall  of  a 
horse,  or  the  slitting  of  a  pocket  ? 

8.  I  said  that  under  these  laws  of  inanition,  the  craving 
of  the  human  heart  for  some  kind  of  excitement  could 
be  supplied  from  one  source  only.  It  might  have  been 
thought  by  any  other  than  a  sternly  tentative  philosopher, 
that  the  denial  of  their  natural  food  to  human  feelings 
would  have  provoked  a  reactionary  desire  for  it;  and  that 
the  dreariness  of  the  street  would  have  been  gilded  by 
dreams  of  pastoral  felicity.  Experience  has  shown  the  fact 
to  be  otherwise;  the  thoroughly  trained  Londoner  can 
enjoy  no  other  excitement  than  that  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed,  but  asks  for  that  in  continually  more  ardent 
or  more  virulent  concentration;  and  the  ultimate  power 
of  fiction  to  entertain  him  is  by  varjring  to  his  fancy  the 
modes,  and  defining  for  his  dulness  the  horrors,  of  Death. 
In  the  single  novel  of  Bleak  H(mse  there  are  nine  deaths 
(or  left  for  death's,  in  the  drop  scene)  carefully  wrought 
out  or  led  up  to,  either  by  way  of  pleasing  surprise,  as  the 
baby's  at  the  brickmaker's,^  or  finished  in  their  threaten- 
ings  and  sufferings,  with  as  much  enjojrment  as  can  be 
contrived  in  the  anticipation,  and  as  much  pathology  as  can 

*  [See  chapter  viii.] 
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be  concentrated  in  the  description.  Under  the  following 
varieties  of  method : — 

One  by  assassination Mr.  Tulkingfaom. 

One  by  starvation^  with  phthisis  .  Joe. 

One  by  chagrin Richard. 

One  by  spontaneous  combustion  Mr.  Krook. 

One  by  sorrow Lady  Dedlock's  lovtr. 

One  by  remorse Lady  Dedlock. 

One  by  insanity Miss  Flite. 

One  by  paralysis Sir  Leicester. 

Besides  the  baby,  by  fever,  and  a  lively  young  French- 
woman left  to  be  hanged.^ 

And  all  this,  observe,  not  in  a  tragic,  adventurous,  or 
military  story,  but  merely  as  the  further  enlivenment  of  a 
narrative  intended  to  be  amusing;  and  as  a  properly  repre- 
sentative average  of  the  statistics  of  civilian  mortality  in 
the  centre  of  London. 

9.  Observe  further,  and  chiefly.  It  is  not  the  mere 
number  of  deaths  (which,  if  we  count  the  odd  troopers  in 
the  last  scene,  is  exceeded  in  Old  Mortality^  and  reached, 
within  one  or  two,  both  in  Wax}erley  and  Guy  Mannering^) 
that  marks  the  peculiar  tone  of  the  modem  novel.  It  is 
the  fact  that  all  these  deaths,  but  one,  are  of  inoffensive, 
or  at  least  in  the  world's  estimate,  respectable  persons;  and 
that  they  are  all  grotesquely  either  violent  or  miserable^ 
purporting  thus  to  illustrate  the  modem  theology  that  the 
appointed  destiny  of  a  large  average  of  our  population 
is  to  die  like  rats  in  a  drain,  either  by  trap  or  poison. 
Not,  indeed,  that  a  lawyer  in  full  practice  can  be  usually 
supposed  as  faultless  in  the  eye  of  Heaven  as  a  dove  or  a 

^  [For  the  arrest  of  Mademoiselle  Hortense,  murderess  of  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  see 
ch.  liv.] 

"  [In  Waverley  there  are  five  deaths—viz.^  those  of  the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple 
and  Colonel  Gardner  (ch.  xlvii.)^  Richard  Waverley  (ch.  lxi.)>  Donald  Bean  L^m 
(ch.  Ixii.),  and  Fergus  Maclvor  (ch.  Ixix.).  In  Ouy  Mannering  there  are  seven  or 
eight  deaths— viz.,  the  murder  of  Kennedy,  whose  cruel  function  was  that  of 
"riding  officer"  (ch.  ix.);  the  death  from  shock  of  Mrs.  Bertram  {%bid.)y  and  of 
her  hushand  (ch.  xiii.) ;  one  or  two  smugglers,  including  Brown  (ch.  xxx.);  Meg 
Merrilies,  the  heroine,  shot  hy  Dirk  Hatteraick  (ch.  liv.),  Glossin,  killed  in  his 
struggle  with  him  (ch.  Ivii.),  with  finally  the  suicide  of  Hatteraick  himself  (tWrf.).] 
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woodcock;  but  it  is  not,  in  former  divinities,  thought  the 
will  of  Providence  that  he  should  be  dropped  by  a  shot 
from  a  client  behind  his  fire-screen,  and  retrieved  in  the 
morning  by  his  housemaid  under  the  chandelier.  Neither 
is  Lady  Dedlock  less  reprehensible  in  her  conduct  than 
many  women  of  fashion  have  been  and  will  be:  but  it 
would  not  therefore  have  been  thought  poetically  just,  in 
old-fashioned  morality,  that  she  should  be  found  by  her 
daughter  lying  dead,  with  her  face  in  the  mud  of  a  St. 
Giles's  churchyard.^ 

10.  In  the  work  of  the  great  masters  death  is  always 
either  heroic,  deserved,  or  quiet  and  natural  (unless  their 
purpose  be  totally  and  deeply  tragic,  when  collateral  meaner 
death  is  permitted,  like  that  of  Polonius  or  Roderigo'). 
In  Old  Mortality^  four  of  the  deaths,  Bothwell's,  Ensign 
Grahame's,  Macbriar's,  and  Evandale's,  are  magnificentiy 
heroic;  Burley's  and  Olifant's  long  deserved,  and  swift; 
the  troopers',  met  in  the  discharge  of  their  military  duty; 
and  the  old  miser's,  as  gentle  as  the  passing  of  a  cloud, 
and  almost  beautiAil  in  its  last  words  of — ^now  unselfish — 
CMe: — 

"'Ailie'  (he  aye  ca'd  me  Ailie,  we  were  auld  acquaintance),  *Ailie, 
take  je  care  and  baud  the  gear  weel  thegither;  for  the  name  of  Morton 
of  MUnwood's  gane  out  like  the  last  sough  of  an  auld  sang/  And  sae 
he  fell  out  o'  ae  dwam  into  another,  and  ne'er  spak  a  word  mair,  unless 
it  were  something  we  cou'dna  mak  out^  about  a  dipped  candle  being  gude 
eneugh  to  see  to  dee  wi*.  He  cou'd  ne'er  bide  to  see  a  moulded  ane, 
and  there  was  ane,  bj  ill  luck,  on  the  table."  ^ 

In  Gruy  Manneringy  the  murder,  though  unpremeditated, 
of  a  single  person,  (himself  not  entirely  innocent,  but  at 
least  by  heartlessness  in  a  cruel  function  earning  his  fete,) 
is  avenged  to  the  uttermost  on  all  the  men  conscious  of 
the  crime ;  Mr.  Bertram's  decth,  like  that  of  his  wife,  brief 

»  [Compare  Vol.  XXX.  p.  165.] 

*  iHanUei,  Act  liL  sc  4;  Oihello,  Aet  t.  so.  2.] 

'  [Ch.  zzxix.  of  Did  MartaUty.  For  the  other  deaths,  see  ch.  xvi.  for  Both- 
well's  and  Grahame's;  ch.  xxzvi.  for  those  of  Macbriar,  £vandale.  Barley,  and 
Oli&nt  For  numerous  deaths  both  of  troopers  and  insurgents,  in  battle  and 
otherwise,  see  chape.  zvL,  xxv.,  xxxiii.-iy.,  and  xUt.  Raskin  omits  to  mention  the 
death  of  HabakkuK  Macklewrath,  the  mad  preacher^  in  ch.  xzxiv.] 
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in  pain,  and  each  told  in  the  space  of  half-a-dozen  lines; 
and  that  of  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  self-devoted,  heroic  in 
the  highest,  and  happy. 

Nor  is  it  ever  to  be  forgotten,  in  the  comparison  of 
Scott's  with  inferior  work,  that  his  own  splendid  powers 
were,  even  in  early  life,  tainted,  and  in  his  latter  years 
destroyed,  by  modem  conditions  of  commercial  excitement, 
then  first,  but  rapidly,  developing  themselves.  There  are 
parts  even  in  his  best  novels  coloured  to  meet  tastes  which 
he  despised;  and  many  pages  written  in  his  later  ones  to 
lengthen  his  article  for  the  indiscriminate  maricet. 

11.  But  there  was  one  weakness  of  which  his  healthy 
mind  remained  incapable  to  the  last  In  modon  stories  pre- 
pared for  more  refined  or  fastidious  audiences  than  those  of 
Dickens,  the  Ainereal  excitement  is  obtained,  for  the  most 
part,  not  by  the  infliction  of  violent  or  disgusting  death; 
but  in  the  suspense,  the  pathos,  and  the  more  or  less  by 
all  felt,  and  recognized,  mortal  phenomena  of  the  sick-room. 
The  temptation,  to  weak  writers,  of  this  order  of  subject  is 
especially  great,  because  the  study  of  it  from  the  Uving — 
or  dying — model  is  so  easy,  and  to  many  has  been  the  most 
impressive  part  of  their  own  personal  experience;  while, 
if  the  description  be  given  even  with  mediocre  accuracy, 
a  very  large  section  of  readers  will  admire  its  truth,  and 
cherish  its  melancholy.  Few  authors  of  second  or  third 
rate  genius  can  either  record  or  invent  a  probable  conversa- 
tion in  ordinary  life;  but  few,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so 
destitute  of  observant  faculty  as  to  be  unable  to  chronicle 
the  broken  syllables  and  languid  movements  of  an  invalid. 
The  easily  rendered,  and  too  surely  recognized,  image  of 
familiar  suffering  is  felt  at  once  to  be  real  where  all  else 
had  been  false;  and  the  historian  of  the  gestures  of  fever 
and  words  of  delirium  can  count  on  the  applause  of  a 
gratified  audience  as  surely  as  the  dramatist  who  introduces 
on  the  stage  of  his  flagging  action  a  carriage  that  can  be 
driven  or  a  fountain  that  will  flow.  But  the  masters  of 
strong  imagination  disdain  such  work,  and  those  of  deep 
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sensibility  shrink  from  it."^  Only  under  conditions  of  per- 
sonal weakness,  presently  to  be  noted,  would  Scott  comply 
with  the  oravings  of  his  lower  audience  in  scenes  of  terror 
like  the  death  of  Front-de-Boeuf.^  But  he  never  once  with- 
drew the  sacred  curtain  of  the  sick-chamber,  nor  permitted 
the  disgrace  of  wanton  tears  round  the  humiliation  of 
strength,  cr  the  wreck  of  beauty. 

12.  (IV.)  No  exception  to  this  law  of  reverence  will  be 
found  in  the  scenes  in  Coeur  de  Lion's  illness  introductory 
to  the  principal  incident  in  The  TcUisman.^  An  inferior 
writer  would  have  made  the  king  charge  in  imagination  at 
the  head  of  his  chivalry,  or  wander  in  dreams  by  the  brooks 
of  Aquitaine ;  but  Scott  allows  us  to  leam  no  more  startling 
symptoms  of  the  king's  malady  than  that  he  was  restless 
and  impatient,  and  could  not  wear  his  armour.  Nor  is  any 
bodily  weakness,  or  crisis  of  danger,  permitted  to  disturb 
for  an  instant  the  royalty  of  intelligence  and  heart  in  which 
he  examines,  trusts  and  obeys  the  physician  whom  his 
attendants  fear. 

Yet  the  choice  of  the  main  subject  in  this  story  and 
its  companion — the  trial,  to  a  point  of  utter  torture,  of 
knightly  faith,  and  several  passages  in  the  conduct  of  both, 
more  especially  the  exaggerated  scoies  in  the  House  of 
Baldringham,  and  hermitage  of  Engedi,'  are  signs  of  the 

*  Nell,  in  The  Old  Curumty  Shop,  was  simply  killed  for  the  market, 
as  a  butcher  kills  a  lamb  (see  Forster's  Life*),  and  Paul  was  written 
under  the  same  conditions  of  illness  which  affected  Scott — a  part  of  the 
ominous  palsies,  grasping  alike  author  and  subject  both  in  DowU>ey  and 
Utile  Dorritfi 


^  [See  Ivankoe,  ch.  xxxJ] 


Chape,  vi.  mq,] 
s   'See  chaps,  xiii.  and  zv.  of  The  Betrothed,  and  The  Talisman,  paetkn.] 

*  [The  Life  qf  Charlee  Diokene,  ch.  xiL  (toI.  i.  p.  188),  where  Forster  explams 
that  the  tragic  ending  was  his  suggestion,  Dickens  himself  not  having  thought  of 
killing  little  NelL] 

*  [Dombey  ami  Sam  was  written  during  the  latter  part  of  1846,  the  whole  of 
1847,  and  the  early  part  of  184a  During  most  of  this  time  Dickens  was  on  the 
Continent,  subject,  as  he  ssid,  to  '^  extraordinary  nervousness  it  would  he  hardly 
possible  to  describe,"  and  constantly  haunted  with  the  dread  of  ''a  race  against 
time"  (Forster's  Life,  voL  iii.  pp.  221.  259-200).  LitUe  Darrit  came  out  between 
December  1856  to  June  1857;  for  Dickens's  restless  and  morbid  condition  at  the- 
time,  see  ibid^  pp.  156-157.] 

xxxiv.  fl 
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gradual  decline  in  force  of  intellect  and  so«il  which  those 
who  love  Scott  best  have  done  him  the  worst  injustice  in 
their  endeavours  to  disguise  or  deny.  The  mean  anxieties, 
moral  humiliations,  and  mercilessly  demanded  brain-toil,^ 
which  killed  him,  show  their  sepulchral  grasp  for  many  and 
many  a  year  before  their  final  victory;  aiul  the  states  of 
more  or  less  dulled,  distorted,  and  polluted  imagination 
which  culminate  in  Castle  Dangerous  cast  a  Stygian  hue 
over  St.  Ronan's  Well^  TJie  Fair  Maid  of  Perthy  and  Anne 
of  Greiersteiuy^  which  lowers  them,  the  ftrst  altogether,  the 
other  two  at  frequent  intervals,  into  fellowship  with  the 
normal  disease  which  festers  throughout  the  whole  body  of 
our  lower  fictitious  literature. 

18.  Fictitious!  I  use  the  ambiguous  word  deliberately; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  in  these  tales  of  the 
pris(m-house  how  far  thdr  vice  and  g^oom  are  thrown  into 
their  manufacture  only  to  meet  a  vile  demand,  and  how 
fax  they  are  an  integral  condition  of  thought  in  the  minds 
of  men  trained  from  their  youth  up  in  the  knowledge 
of  Londinian  and  Parisian  misery.  The  speciality  of  the 
plague  is  a  delight  in  the  exposition  of  the  relations  be- 
tween guilt  and  decrepitude ;  and  I  call  the  results  ot  it 
literature  "  of  the  prison-house,"  because  the  thwarted  habits 
of  body  and  mind,  which  are  the  punishment  of  reckless 
crowding  in  cities,  become,  in  the  issue  of  that  punishment, 
jfrightful  subjects  of  exclusive  interest  to  themselves;  and 
the  art  of  fiction  in  which  they  finally  delight  is  only  the 
more  studied  arrangement  and  illustration,  by  coloured  fire- 
lights, of  the  daily  bulletins  of  their  own  wretchedness, 
in  the  prison  calendar,  the  police  news,  and  the  hospital 
report. 

14.  The  reader  will  perhaps  be  surprised  at  my  separating 

1  [Compare  below,  §  27  (p.  292).] 

'  [The  dates  of  publication  of  these  stories  are  (in  the  order  of  their  mention 
by  Raskin)  1831  (Scott  died  in  1832),  1823,  1828,  and  1829.  The  Talisman  and  The 
Betrothed  were  published  in  1825.  For  another  reference  to  the  morbid  taint  in 
Castle  DoMeratu,  see  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iv.  (VoL  VI.  pp.  397-8),  and  Vol.  XXV. 
p.  297.  For  St.  Bman*s  Well,  see  below,  §§  23,  24,  27;  and  for  The  Fair  Maid 
4^  Perthy  §  14  n.] 
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the  greatest  work  of  Dickens,  OUver  Twist,  with  honour, 
from  the  loathsome  m  ass  to  which  it  typically  belongs 
That  book  is  an  earnest  and  imcaricatured  record  of  states 
of  criminal  life,  written  with  didactic  purpose,  frill  of  the 
gravest  instruction,  nor  destitute  of  pathetic  studies  of  noble 
passion.^  Even  The  Mysteries  of  Paris  ^  and  Gaboriau's 
Crime  iFOrdval  are  raised,  by  their  definiteness  of  historical 
intention  and  forewarning  anxiety,  far  above  the  level  of 
their  order,  and  may  be  accepted  as  photographic  evidence 
of  an  otherwise  incredible  civilization,  corrupted  in  the  in- 
famal  fact  of  it,  down  to  the  genesis  of  such  figures  as  the 
Vicomte  d*Orcival,  the  Stabber,*  the  Skeleton,  and  the  She- 
wolf.  But  the  effectual  head  of  the  whole  cretinous  school 
is  the  renowned  novel  in  which  the  hunchbacked  lover 
watches  the  execution  of  his  mistress  from  the  tower  of 
Notre-Dame;'  and  its  strength  passes  gradually  away  into 
the  anatomical  preparations,  for  the  general  market,  of 
novels  like  Poor  Miss  Finch,*  in  which  tiie  heroine  is  blind, 

*  "  ChottriQear "  not  striking  with  dagger-paiiit,  but  ripping  with  knife- 
edge.  Yet  I  do  him,  and  La  Louve,  iigustice  in  dassing  them  with  the 
two  others;  thej  are  put  together  onlj  as  parts  in  the  same  phantasm. 
Compare  with  La  Louve,  the  str^igth  of  wild  virtue  in  the  LouvSciame 
(Lucienne)  of  Gaboriau — she,  province-bom  and  bred;  and  opposed  to 
Parisian  civilisation  in  the  character  of  her  sempstress  friend.  ^'De  ce 
Paris,  otk  elle  ^tait  n6e,  elle  savait  tout — elle  connaissait  tout.  Kien  ne 
r^tonnait,  nul  ne  I'intimldait.  Sa  science  des  details  mat^riels  de  I'exist- 
ence  ^tait  inconoevable.  Impossible  de  Ik  duper! — £h  bien!  cette  fille 
si  laborieoae  et  si  6conome  n'avait  m^me  pas  la  plus  vagne  notion  des 
sentiments  qui  sont  I'honneur  de  la  femme.  Je  n'avais  pas  id^  d'une  si 
complete  absence  de  sens  moral;  d'une  si  inconsciente  depravation,  d'une 
impudence  si  efiront^ment  naive." — L'Argent  des  autres,  vol.  i.  p.  358.^ 

1  [For  other  refereuoes  to  OHwr  Twist,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  411,  and  Vol.  XXVUI. 
p.  614.1 

'  [For  other  references  in  the  same  sense — ^to  Eugene  Sue,  see  Vol.  VI.  p.  998, 
where  Raskin  mentions  the  Sqnelette  (SkeletonX  and  Vol  V.  p.  372,  the  Stabber 
(Le  Chourineur)  and  the  She-wolf  (La  Louve)  are  other  characters  in  the  Mysteres 
de  Parte)',  to  Gaboriau,  VoL  XXVIIL  p.  118.1 

s  [C<Mnpare  VoL  XXIX.  p.  588  a. ;  -and  (in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition)  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Fomivall  of  May  22,  1855,  in  which  Ruskin  dismisses  VicUNr  Hugo's 
book  as  ''the  most  disgusting"  known  to  him.     See  also  below,  p.  724.] 

«  [By  Waide  Collins,  published  in  1872.] 

*  [For  part  of  this  and  a  farther  quotation  from  the  same  passage,  see  Fwe 
Clavigerm,  Letter  43  (VoL  XXVIIL  p.  115).] 
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the  hero  epileptic,  and  the  obnoxious  brother  is  found  dead 
with  his  hands  dropped  off»  in  the  Arctic  regions."^ 

15.  This  literature  of  the  Prison-house,  understanding 
by  the  word  not  only  the  cell  of  Newgate,  but  also  and 
even  more  definitely  the  cell  of  the  Hdtel-Dieu,  the  Hdpital 
des  Fous,  and  the  grated  corridor  with  the  dripping  slabs 

*  The  reader  who  cares  to  seek  it  may  easily  find  medical  evidence  of 
the  physical  effects  of  certain  states  of  hrain  disease  in  producing  especially 
images  of  truncated  and  Hermes-like  deformity^  complicated  with  grossness. 
Horace,  in  the  Epoda,  scoffs  at  it,  hut  not  without  horror.^  Luca  Sig- 
norelli  and  Raphael  in  their  arabesques  are  deeply  struck  by  it:  Dttrer, 
defying  and  playing  with  it  alternately,  is  almost  beaten  down  again  and 
again  in  the  distorted  faces,  hewing  halberts,  and  suspended  satyrs  of  his 
arabesques  round  the  polyglot  Loid's  Prayer;^  it  takes  entire  possession 
of  Balzac  in  the  CofUes  Drolatiquei  ;^  it  struck  Scott  in  the  earliest  days 
of  hb  childish  ''visions"  intensified  by  the  axe-stroke  murder  of  his  grand 
aunt  (L.  i.  142/  and  see  close  of  this  note).  It  chose  for  him  the  subject 
of  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  and  produced  afterwards  all  the  recurrent  ideas 
of  executions,  tainting  Nigel,  almost  spoiling  Quentm  Durward — utterly  The 
Fair  Maid  qf  Perth :  ^  and  culminating  in  Bizarro  (L.  x.  149^).  It  suggested 
all  the  deaths  by  &lling,  or  sinking,  as  in  delirious  sleep  —  Kennedy, 
Eveline  Neville  (nearly  repeated  in  Clara  Mowbray),  Amy  Robsart,  the 
Master  of  Ravenswood  in  the  quicksand,  Morris,  and  Corporal  Grace-be- 
here  ^ — compare  the  dream  of  Gride,  in  Nicholas  Nicklehy,  and  Dickens's 
own  last  words,  tm  the  ground^  (so  also,  in  my  own  inflanmiation  of  the 

^  rSee  Epodes,  v.  and  xvii.  (on  the  witchcraft  of  Canidia).  For  imaffes  of  **  Hermes- 
like aefbrmity,"  etc.,  set  up  at  cross-roads,  see  Thucydides,  vi.  27. J 

'  [In  the  ''  Prayer-book  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  " :  for  which  see  VoL  XXX. 
p.  26iJ 

*  [For  other  references  in  the  same  sense  to  the  Contes  Drolatiquesy  see  Vol.  XVIL 
pp.  344-345,  and  Vol.  XTX.  p.  330 

*  [Lockhart's  Life  qf  Scott:  '^Ixie  maid-servant,  in  a  sudden  access  of  insanity, 
struck  her  mistress  to  death  with  a  coal-axe,  and  then  rushed  furiously  into  the 
street  with  the  bloody  weapon  in  her  hand."  This  was  the  occasion  on  which  "  the 
first  images  of  horror  from  the  scenes  of  real  life  were  stamped  upon  his  mind." 
Ruskin's  references  are  to  Blacks  edition,  in  10  volumes  (1869).] 

*  [For  the  taint  of  executions  in  Nigel,  see  the  account  of  the  catting  off  of  Stubbs's 
hand  in  ch.  xxx.,  and  the  mention  of  the  rack  in  ch.  xxxv. ;  in  Quentin  Dunoard, 
see,  e,g,,  chaps,  vi.  and  xxxiv. ;  in  the  Fair  Maid,  the  deaths  of  Sir  John  Ramomy 
and  Bouthron  in  ch.  xxxii.  (and  the  latter's  earlier  escape  from  hanging,  ch.  xxiii.).] 

*  [Where  Lockhart  gives,  from  Scott's  diary  (Naples,  January  1832),  the  account 
of  ^'tne  death  of  II  Bizarro"  from  the  unpublishea  tale  of  that  name.] 

"*  [For  these  incidents,  see  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  ix. ;  The  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxiii. 
(though  Eveline  did  not  in  £ftct  so  die,  see  ch.  xxix.) ;  St,  Ronan'e  Well,  ch.  xxxviii. ; 
Kenihoorth,  ch.  xli. ;  Bride  of  Lammermoof^,  ch.  xxxiv. ;  Morris,  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxxi. ; 
and  for  the  death  of  Corporal  Grace-be-here  Humgudgeon,  flung  from  the  tower 
by  Albert,   Woodetoek,  ch.  xxxiv.] 

*  [See  Forster's  lA/e,  voL  iii.  p.  501 :  "  After  a  slight  struggle  he  sank  heavily 
on  his  left  side.  'On  the  grouna'  were  the  last  words  he  spoke."  The  ''dream 
of  Gride"  is  a  slip  on  Rudcin's  part  for  the  dream  of  Bray  on  the  night  before 
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of  the  Morgue,  having  its  central  root  thus  in  the  He  de 
Paris— or  historically  and  pre-eminently  the  "  Cit^  de  Paris  *' 
— is,  when  understood  deeply,  the  precise  counter-corruption 
of  the  religion  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  just  as  the  worst 
forms  of  bodily  and  mental  ruin  are  the  corruption  of  love. 
I  have  therefore  called  it  *  "  Fiction  m^royante,"  with  literal 

brain^  two  jears  ago,  I  dreamed  that  I  fell  through  the  earth  and  came 
out  on  the  other  side).  In  its  grotesque  and  distorting  power,  it  produced 
all  of  the  figures  of  the  Lay  Goblin,  Pacolet,  Flibbertigibbet,  Cockledemoy, 
Geoffrey  Hudson,  Fenella,  and  Necbatanus ; '  in  Dickens  it  in  like  manner 
gives  Quilp,  Krook,  Smike,  Small  weed.  Miss  Mowcher,  and  the  dwarfs 
and  wax-work  of  Nell's  caravan ; '  and  runs  entirely  wild  in  Bamaby  Rudge, 
where,  with  a  corps  de  drome  composed  of  one  idiot,  two  madmen,  a 
gentleman-fool  who  is  also  a  villain,  a  shop-boy  fool  who  is  also  a  black- 
guard, a  hangman,  a  shrivelled  virago,  and  a  doU  in  ribands^ — carrying 
this  company  through  riot  and  fire,  till  he  hangs  the  hangman,  one  of  the 
madmen,  his  mother,  and  the  idiot,  runs  the  gentleman-fool  through  in  a 
bloody  duel,  and  bums  and  crushes  the  shop-boy  fool  into  shapelessness, 
he  cannot  yet  be  content  without  shooting  the  spare  lover's  leg  off*,  and 
marrying  him  to  the  doll  in  a  wooden  one;  the  shapeless  shop-boy  being 
finally  also  married  in  two  wooden  ones.  It  is  this  mutilation,  observe, 
which  is  the  very  sigu  manual  of  the  plague ;  joined,  in  the  artistic  forms 
of  it,  with  a  love  of  thominess^ — (in  their  mystic  root,  the  truncation  of 
the  limbless  serpent  and  the  spines  of  the  dragon's  wing.  Compare  Modem 
PatMiers,  vol.  iv.,  ''Chapter  on  the  Mountain  Gloom,"  s.  19^);  and  in 
all  forms  of  it,  with  petrifiiction  or  loss  of  power  by  cold  in  the  blood, 
whence  the  last  Darwinian  process  of  the  witches'  charm — ''cool   it  with 

the  contemplated  marriage  of  his  daughter  Madeline  to  Gride.  "As  I  stretched 
out  my  hand  to  take  Madeline's  and  lead  her  down,  the  floor  sunk  with  me  .  .  . 
and  I  alighted  in  a  grave"  (ch.  liv.).] 

1  [This  is  a  slip  which  escaped  Raskin's  notice  on  revision.  It  was  in  the  first 
draft,  as  the  MS.  shows,  that  he  had  distinguished  "Fiction  Croyante  and  Mecro- 
yante "  ;  but  the  passage  was  afterwards  recast,  and  this  distinction  disappeared. 
On  the  words  " mecroyante,"  "miscreant,"  see  Vol.  XXVII.  pp.  81  m.,  466. J 

*  [The  "lay  Goblin"  is  the  dwarf  page  of  Lord  Cmnstoun  in  The  Lay  f^  the 
Last  Mhutrel,  canto  ii.  31  ;  for  Pacolet  (Noma's  dwarf),  see  Tke  Pirate,  ch.  zzviL ; 
for  Flibbertigibbet,  see  KtM  Lear,  Act  iiL  sc.  4,  line  120,  and  "Dickie  Sludge" 
in  Kemhoarth,  ch.  x. ;  Cockledemoy  (the  elfish  rogue  in  Marston's  comedy  of  Tk& 
DtUeh  Courte9am)  comes  in  ScoU's  play  The  Doom  qf  Devoraoil  (1829) ;  Sir  GwSny 
Hudson  is  Uie  Queen's  dwarf  in  Peneril  ^  ike  Peak;  Fenella,  aRae  Zarah,  another 
dwarf  in  the  same  book ;  Necbatanus  is  the  (^een's  dwarf  in  Tke  TaHaman.l 

s  [For  another  refisrence  to  Quilp  (OM  Curiosity  8kop),  see  Vol.  VIL  p.  366 ; 
to  Mr.  Krook  (proprietor  of  a  rag«nd-bottle  shop)  in  Bleak  Hause^  above,  §  8; 
for  Grandfother  Small  weed,  see  ibid.,  ch.  xxL,  etc ;  for  Miss  Mowcher,  "a  pursy 
dwarf,"  David  CopperfiM,  ch.  zzii. ;  for  Smike,  Niekokts  Nidckby;  and  for  the 
dwarfs  waited  on  by  the  giants  (according  to  Mr.  Vaffin),  and  for  Mrs.  Jarley's 
wax-worioB,  see  Tke  Old  Curiosity  8kop,  chaps,  xix.,  zxvi.  seq,] 

*  [Compare  Ariadne  F^orenHna,  §  234  (Vol  XXIL  p.  467)>  where  Ruskin  gives 
a  sinular  summary  of  the  ingredients  of  Bamaby  Budge.'] 

*  [Compare  Proeerpma,  Vol.  XXV.  p.  464  n. J  •  [Vol  VI.  p.  400.] 
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accuracy  and  precision :  according  to  the  explanation  of  the 
word,  which  the  reader  may  find  in  any  good  French  dic^ 
tionary,^    and   round   its   Arctic   pole   in   the   Morgue,  he 

a  baboon's  blood,  then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good."^  The  two  Aresooes 
in  the  colossal  handbills  which  have  lately  decorated  the  streets  of  London 
(the  baboon  with  the  mirror,  and  the  Mi^skeljme  and  G>oke  decapitation^) 
are  the  final  English  forms  of  Raphael's  arabesque  under  this  influence; 
and  it  is  well  worth  while  to  get  the  number  for  the  week  ending  April  3, 
1880,  of  *' Young  Folks — a  magazine  of  instructive  and  entertaining  litera- 
ture for  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages/'  containing  "  A  Sequel  to  Desdichado  *' 
(the  modem  development  of  Ivanhoe),^  in  which  a  quite  monumental  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  art  in  question  will  be  found  as  a  leading  illustration 
of  this  characteristic  sentence,  *'See,  good  Cerberus/'  said  Sir  Rupert,  "my 
hand  has  been  struck  off.  You  tnust  make  me  a  hand  of  iron,  one  tvUh  springs 
in  it,  so  that  I  can  make  it  grasp  a  dagger."  The  text  is  also,  as  it  professes 
to  be,  instructive ;  being  the  ultimate  degeneration  of  what  I  have  above 
called  the  "folly"  of  Ivanhoe;  for  the  folly  begets  folly  down,  and  down; 
and  whatever  Scott  and  Turner  did  wrong  has  thousands  of  imitators — 
their  wisdom  none  will  so  much  as  hear,  how  much  less  follow! 

In  both  of  the  Masters,  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  the  evil 
and  good  are  alike  conditions  of  literal  vision :  and  therefore  also^  inseparably 
connected  with  the  state  of  the  health.  I  believe  the  first  elements  of 
all  Scott's  errors  were  in  the  milk  of  his  consumptive  nurse,  which  all  but 
killed  him  as  an  infant  (L.  i.  19) — and  was  without  doubt  the  cause  of 
the  teething  fever  that  ended  in  his  lameness  (L.  i.  20).  Then  came  (if 
the  reader  cares  to  know  what  I  mean  by  "Fors,"  let  him  read  the  page 
carefully)  the  fearful  accidents  to  his  only  sister,  and  her  death  (L  i.  17);^ 
then  the  madness  of  his  nurse,  who  planned  his  own  murder  (21),  then 
the  stories  continually  told  him  of  the  executions  at  Carlisle  (84),  his  aunt's 
husband  having  seen  them ;  issuing,  he  himself  scarcely  knows  how,  in  the 
unaccountable  terror  that  came  upon  him  at  the  sight  of  statuary  (31)--* 
especially  Jacob's  ladder;  then  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Swinton,^  and  finaUy 
the  nearly  fatal  bursting  of  the  blood-vessel  at  Kelso,  with  the  succeeding 
nervous  illness  (65-67)~solaced,  while  he  was  being  "bled  and  blistered 
till  he  had  scarcely  a  pulse  left,"  by  that  history  of  the  Knights  of  Malta 
— fondly  dwelt  on  and  realised  by  actual  modelling  of  their  fortress,  which 
returned  to  his  mind  for  the  theme  of  its  last  effort  in  passing  away.<^ 

*  "Se  dit  par  d^nigrement,  d'un  chr^tien  qui  ne  croit  pas  lea  dogmes 
de  sa  religion/' — Fleming,  vol.  ii.  p.  659. 

»  [Macbeth,  Act  iv.  le.  1.] 

'  [The  former  was  the  ugly  advertisement  of  a  "monkey  brand"  soap;  for 
Maskelyne  and  Cooke's  entertamment,  see  above,  p.  252.] 

s  [ThundersMffh;  or,  The  Knights  Quest.  A  Sequel,  etc,  by  Alfred  R.  Phillips, 
ch.  xxvii.  In  No.  487  (vol.  xvL  p.  259)  of  Young  Folks.  For  Desdichado,  see 
Ivanhoe,  ch.  viii.] 

*  r^'I  had  an  only  sister,  Anne  Scott,  who  seemed  to  be  from  her  cradle  the 
butt  for  mischance  to  shoot  arrows  at."    Then  follows  an  account  of  the  accidents.] 

*  [His  great-aunt :  see  the  passage  quoted  above  from  Lockhart,  vol.  i.  p.  142.J 

*  [For  The  Siege  <if  Malta,  the  story  commenced  by  Scott  shortly  before  his  death,  sea 
Lockhart,  vol.  x.  p.  160.    For  Scott  s  modelliog  of  the  fortress,  see  ibid,,  vol.  i.  p.  66.] 
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may  gather  into  one  Caina^  of  gelid  putrescenoe  the  entire 
product  of  modem  infidel  imagination,  amusing  itself  with 
destruction  of  the  body,  and  busying  itself  with  aberration 
of  the  mind. 

16.  Aberratkm,  palsy,  or  plague,  observe,  as  distinguished 
£rom  normal  evil,  just  as  the  venom  of  rabies  or  cholera 
differs  from  that  of  a  wasp  or  a  viper.  The  life  of  the 
insect  and  serpent  deserves,  or  at  least  permits,  our 
thoughts;  not  so  the  stages  of  agony  in  the  fury-driven 
hound.  There  is  some  excuse,  indeed,  for  the  pathologic 
labour  of  the  modem  novdist  in  the  fiict  that  he  cannot 
easily,  in  a  city  population,  find  a  healthy  mind  to  vivi- 
sect: but  the  greater  part  of  such  amateur  surgery  is  the 
struggle,  in  an  epoch  of  wild  literary  competition,  to 
obtain  novelty  of  material.  The  varieties  of  aspect  and 
colour  in  healthy  fruit,  be  it  sweet  or  sour,  may  be  within 
certain  limits  described  exhaustively.  Not  so  tibe  blotdies 
of  its  ccmceivable  blight:  and  while  the  symmetries  of  in- 
t^rral  human  character  can  only  be  traced  by  harmcmious 
and  tender  dull,  Uke  the  branches  of  a  living  tree,  the 
£Malts  and  gaps  of  one  gnawed  away  by  corroding  accident 
can  be  shuffled  into  senseless  change  like  the  wards  of  a 
Chubb  lock. 

17.  (V.)  It  is  needless  to  insist  on  the  vast  field  for  this 
dice^^ast  or  card-dealt  calamity  which  opens  itself  in  the 
ignorance,  money-interest,  and  mean  passion,  of  city  mar- 
riage. Peasants  know  each  other  as  children — meet,  as  they 
grow  up  in  testing  labour;  and  if  a  stout  farmer's  son 
marries  a  handless  girl,  it  is  his  own  fault.  Also  in  the 
patrician  families  of  the  field,  the  young  people  know  what 
they  are  doing,  and  marry  a  neighbouring  estate,  or  a 
covetable  title,  with  some  conception  of  the  responsibilities 
they  undertake.  But  even  among  these,  their  season  in  the 
confused  metropc^  creates  licentious  and  fortuitous  tempta- 
tion before  unknown;  and  in  the  low»  middle  orders,  an 
entirely  new  kingdom  of  discomfort  and  disgrace  has  been 

^  [/H/ftmo,  xxziL    Compara  VoL  XVIIL  y.  M.] 
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preached  to  them  in  the  doctrines  of  unbridled  pleasure 
which  are  merely  an  apology  for  their  peculiar  forms  of 
ill-breeding.  It  is  quite  curious  how  often  the  catastrophe, 
or  the  leading  interest,  of  a  modem  novel,  turns  upon 
the  want,  both  in  maid  and  bachelor,  of  the  common  self- 
command  which  was  taught  to  their  grandmothers  and 
grandfathers  as  the  first  element  of  ordinarily  decent  be- 
haviour. Rashly  inquiring  the  other  day  the  plot  of  a 
modem  story  ^  from  a  female  friend,  I  elicited,  after  some 
hesitation,  that  it  hinged  mainly  on  the  young  people's 
"forgetting  themselves  in  a  boat'*;  and  I  perceive  it  to  be 
accepted  as  nearly  an  axiom  in  the  code  of  modem  civic 
chivalry  that  the  strength  of  amiable  sentiment  is  proved 
by  our  incapacity  on  proper  occasions  to  express,  and  on 
improper  ones  to  control  it  The  pride  of  a  gentleman  of 
the  old  school  used  to  be  in  his  power  of  ,sa3ring  what  he 
meant,  and  being  silent  when  he  ought  (not  to  speak  of 
the  higher  nobleness  which  bestowed  love  where  it  was 
honourable,  and  reverence  where  it  was  due) ;  but  the  auto- 
matic amours  and  involuntary  proposals  of  recent  romance 
acknowledge  little  further  law  of  morality  than  the  instinct 
of  an  insect,  or  the  effervescence  of  a  chemical  mixture. 

18.  There  is  a  pretty  little  story  of  Alfred  de  Musset's, 
— La  MouchCf  which,  if  the  reader  cares  to  glance  at  it, 
will  save  me  further  trouble  in  explaining  the  disciplinarian 
authority  of  mere  old-fiashioned  politeness,  as  in  some  sort 
protective  of  higher  things.  It  describes,  with  much  grace 
and  precision,  a  state  of  society  by  no  means  pre-eminently 
virtuous,  or  enthusiastically  heroic;  in  which  many  people 
do  extremely  wrong,  and  none  sublimely  right.  But  as 
there  are  heights  of  which  the  achievement  is  unattempted, 
there  are  abysses  to  which  fell  is  barred;  neither  accident 
nor  temptation  will  make  any  of  the  principal  personages 
swerve  from  an  adopted  resolution,  or  violate  an  accepted 
principle  of  honour;  people  are  expected  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  speak  with  propriety  on  occasion,  and  to  wait 

^  [The  novel  alluded  Xo  \%  The  Mm  withe  FI099.    See  below,  %  106  (p.  377).] 
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with  patience  when  they  are  bid:  those  who  do  wrong 
admit  it;  those  who  do  right  don't  boast  of  it;  everybody 
knows  his  own  mind,  and  everybody  has  good  manners* 

19.  Not  must  it  be  forgotten  that  in  the  worst  days 
of  the  self-indulgence  which  destroyed  the  aristocracies  of 
Europe,  their  vices,  however  licentious,  were  never,  in  the 
£Ktal  modem  sense,  ''unprincipled."  The  vainest  believed 
in  virtue ;  the  vilest  respected  it.  ''  Chaque  chose  avait  son 
nom,'*'**'  and  the  severest  of  English  mondists  recognizes  the 
accurate  wit;  the  lofty  intellect,  and  the  unfretted  benevo- 
lence, which  redeemed  from  vitiated  surroundings  the  circle 
of  d'Alembert  and  MarmonteLf 

I  have  said,  with  too  slight  praise,  that  the  vainest, 
in  those  days,  ''believed"  in  virtue.  Beautiful  and  heroic 
examples  of  it  were  always  before  them;  nor  was  it  with- 
out the  secret  significance  attaching  to  what  may  seem  the 
least  accidents  in  the  work  of  a  master,  that  Scott  gave 
to  both  his  heroines  of  the  age  of  revoluticm  in  England 
the  name  of  the  queen  of  the  highest  order  of  English 
chivalry.  J 

20.  It  is  to  say  little  for  the  types  of  youth  and  maid 
which  alone  Scott  felt  it  a  joy  to  imagine,  or  thought  it 
honourable  to  portray,  that  diey  act  and  feel  in  a  sphere 
where  they  are  never  for  an  instant  liable  to  any  of  the 
weaknesses  which  disturb  the  calm,  or  shake  the  resolution, 

♦  *'A  ton  nom/'  properly.  The  sentence  is  one  of  Victor  Cherbuliez's, 
in  Proiper  Ramdoce,  which  is  full  of  other  valuable  ones.  See  the  old 
nurse's  ''ici  has  les  choses  vont  de  travers,  com  me  un  chien  qui  va  k 
v^pres,"  p.  93;  and  compare  Prosper's  treasures^  "la  petite  V6nus,  et  le 
petit  Christ  d'ivoire/'  p.  121 ;  also  Madame  Brehanne's  request  for  the 
divertissement  of ''quelque  belle  batterie  k  coups  de  oouteau"  with  Didier's 
answer.  "  H^las !  madame^  vous  joues  de  malheur,  iei  dans  la  Drdme^  Ton 
se  massacre  aussi  peu  que  possible,"  p.  33. 

t  Edgeworth's  Tales  (Hunter,  1827),  Harrmgtam  and  Ormmd,  vol  iii. 
p.  260. 

J  Alice  of  Salisbury,  Alice  Lee,  Alice  Bridgnorth.^ 

»  [For  "Alice  of  Salisbury"  as  "queen  of  chivalry,"  see  Fors  Ckmigem,  Letter  31 
(VoL  XXVII.  pp.  509,  570).  For  other  references  to  Alice  Lee  (Woodstock)  and 
Alice  Bridgnorth  (PtverU  ^  tke  Peak),  see  Seeame  and  LUiee,  §  59  (VoL  XVIIT. 
p.  115),  and  PneierUa,  i.  §  105.] 
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of  chastity  and  courage  in  a  modem  novel.  Scott  lived  in 
a  country  and  time,  when,  from  highest  to  lowest,  but 
chiefly  in  that  dignified  and  nobly  severe'^  middle  claas  to 
which  he  himself  belonged,  a  habit  of  serene  and  stainless 
thought  was  as  natural  to  the  people  as  th^r  mountain  air. 
Women  like  Rose  Bradwardine  and  Ailie  Dinmont^  were 
the  grace  and  guard  of  almost  every  household  (God  be 
praised  that  the  race  of  them  is  not  yet  extinct,  for  all 
that  Mall  or  Boulevard  can  do),  and  it  has  perhaps  escaped 
the  notice  of  even  attentive  readers  that  the  comparatively 
uninteresting  character  of  Sir  Walter's  heroes'  had  always 
been  studied  among  a  class  of  youths  who  were  simply 
incapable  of  doing  anj^hing  seriously  wrong;  and  could 
only  be  embarrassed  by  the  consequences  of  thdr  levity  or 
imprudence. 

21.  But  there  is  another  difference  in  the  woof  of  a 
Waverley  novel  from  the  cobweb  of  a  modem  one,  which 
depends  on  Scott's  larger  view  of  human  life.  Marriage  is 
by  no  means,  in  his  conc^tion  of  man  and  woman,  the 
most  important  business  of  their  existence  ;t  nor  love  the 
only  reward  to  be  fn*oposed  to  their  virtue  or  exertion.  It 
is  not  in  his  reading  of  the  laws  of  Providence  a  necessity 

*  Scott's  father  was  habitually  ascetic.  ''I  have  heard  his  son  tell 
that  it  was  common  with  him,  if  any  one  observed  that  the  soup  was 
good,  to  taate  it  afaiii,  and  say,  'Yes — it  is  too  good,  bairns/  and  dash  a 
tumbler  of  cold  water  into  his  plate." — Lockhart's  L^e  (Black,  Edinburgh, 
IS69),  vol.  I  p.  812.  In  other  places  I  refer  to  this  book  in  the  simple 
form  of  "  L." 

t  A  young  lady  sang  to  me,  just  before  I  copied  out  this  page  for 
press,  a  Miss  Somebody's  ''great  song,"  "Live,  and  Love,  and  Die."  Had 
it  been  written  for  nothing  better  than  silkworms,  it  should  at  least  have 
added — Spin. 

^  [For  other  references  to  Rose  Bradwardine  (Waverhy),  see  again  Vol.  XVIII. 
p.  115 ;  for  Ailie  Diumont,  see  Ou^  Mannering,  chaps,  xxiii.  and  xxvi.] 

<  [Compare  once  more  Setame  and  UHes,  §  69  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  116).  ''When 
Ruskin  used  to  read  Scott  aloud  to  us  at  Braotwood,  Mrs.  Severn  would  some- 
times question  the  way  in  which  his  heroes  fi&U  asleep  after  the  most  startling 
adventures.  I  remember,''  says  Mr.  Wedderbum,  "  once  saying  (with  Ruskin's  warm 
approval),  'Yes,  it's  be<»u8e  they  never  have  anything  on  their  conscience,'  and 
suggesting  that  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Morton's  disturbed  rest  after  he  has 
sheltered  Balfour  in  Old  Mortality  may  be  due  not  only  to  the  events  of  the 
day,  but  to  doubt  whether  he  has  done  right  to  do  so."] 
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that  virtue  should,  either  by  love  or  any  other  extemiJ 
Uessing,  be  rewarded  at  all;*  and  marriage  is  in  all  cases 
thought  of  as  a  constituent  of  the  happiness  of  life,  but 
not  as  its  only  interest,  still  less  its  only  aim.  And  upon 
analysing  with  some  care  the  motives  of  his  principal 
stories,  we  shall  oftai  find  that  the  love  in  them  is  merely 
a  light  by  which  the  sterner  features  of  character  are  to 
be  irradiated,  and  that  the  marriage  of  the  hero  is  as 
subordinate  to  the  main  bent  of  the  story  as  Henry  the 
Fifth's  courtship  of  Katherine  ^  is  to  the  battle  of  Agincourt 
Nay,  the  fortunes  of  the  person  who  is  nominally  the  sub- 
ject of  the  tale  are  often  little  more  than  a  background 
on  which  grander  figures  are  to  be  drawn,  and  deeper 
fates  forthshadowed.  The  judgments  between  the  faith  and 
chivalry  of  Scotland  at  Drumclog  and  Bothwell  Bridge 
owe  little  of  their  interest  in  the  mind  of  a  s^otsible  reader 
to  the  £&ct  that  the  captain  of  the  Popinjay  is  carried  a 
prisoner  to  one  battle,  and  returns  a  prisoner  from  the 
other  :^  and  Scott  himself,  while  he  watches  the  white  sail 
that  bears  Queen  Mary  for  the  last  time  from  her  native 
land,  very  nearly  forgets  to  finish  his  novels  or  to  tell  us 
^-'^and  with  small  sense  of  any  consokticMi  to  be  had  out 
of  that  minor  circumstance, — ^that  '^Roland  and  Cathoine 
were  united,  spite  of  their  differing  faiths." ' 

22.  Neither  let  it  be  thought  for  an  instant  tl^t  the 

*  See  passage  of  introduction  to  Ivanhoe,  wisely  quoted  in  L.  vi.  176.^ 

^  rCompare  jFbr#  Ckivigera,  Letter  91  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  444).] 

*  [For  tbe  battle  of  Urainclog,  see  (M  MtniaHty,  cbapa  xiv.-zTi.  (and  note  k) ; 
for  that  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  t'M.,  cbapa.  xzz.-xxzL ;  and  for  young  Alorton's 
success  as  captain  of  the  Popinjay,  ilnd.,  ch.  iii.] 

'  [See  the  last  sentence  of  The  Ahb&L'\ 

*  [''The  writer  was  censured  because,  when  arranging  the  fiites  of  the  characters 
of  ^e  drama,  he  had  not  asskmed  the  hand  of  Whind  to  Rebecca,  rather  than 
the  less  interesting  Rowena.  But,  not  to  mention  that  the  prejudices  of  the  age 
rendered  such  an  union  almost  impossible,  the  author  may,  in  passing,  observe  that 
he  thinks  a  character  of  a  highly  virtuous  and  lofty  stamp  is  degraded  rather  than 
exalted  by  an  attempt  to  reward  virtue  with  temporal  prosperity.  Such  is  not  the 
recompense  which  providence  has  deemed  worthy  of  suflEering  merit;  and  it  is  a 
dangerous  and  fatal  doctrine  to  teach  young  persona,  the  most  common  readers  of 
romance,  that  rectitude  of  conduct  and  principle  are  ei^er  naturally  allied  with, 
or  adeauately  rewarded  by,  the  gratification  of  our  passions,  or  attainments  of  our 
wishes.  ] 
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slight,  and  sometimes  scornful,  glance  with  which  Scott 
passes  over  scenes  which  a  novelist  of  our  own  day  would 
have  analysed  with  the  airs  of  a  philosopher,  and  painted 
with  the  curiosity  of  a  gossip,  indicates  any  abs^ce  in 
his  heart  of  sjrmpathy  with  the  great  and  sacred  elements 
of  personal  happiness.  An  era  like  ours,  which  has  with 
diligence  and  ostentation  swept  its  heart  dear  of  all  the 
passions  once  known  as  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  piety, 
necessarily  magnifies  the  apparent  force  of  the  one  remain- 
ing sentiment  which  sighs  tlirough  the  barren  chambers,  or 
clings  inextricably  round  the  chasms  of  ruin;  nor  can  it 
but  regard  with  awe  the  unconquerable  spirit  which  still 
tempts  or  betrays  the  sagacities  of  selfishness  into  error  or 
frenzy  which  is  believed  to  be  love. 

That  Scott  was  never  himself,  in  the  sense  of  the 
phrase  as  employed  by  lovers  of  the  Parisian  school,  "  ivre 
d'amour,"  may  be  admitted  without  prejudice  to  his  sensi- 
bility,* and  that  he  never  knew  **ramor  che  move  1  sol  e 
Taltre  stelle,"^  was  the  chief,  though  unrecognized,  calamity 
of  his  deeply  chequered  life.  But  the  r^er  of  honour 
and  feeling  will  not  therefore  suppose  that  the  love  which 
Miss  Vernon  sacrifices,  stooping  for  an  instant  fit>m  her 
horse,*  is  of  less  noble  stamp,  or  less  enduring  faith,  than 
that  which  troubles  and  degrades  the  whole  existence  of 
Consuelo;*  or  that  the  affection  of  Jeanie  Deans  for  the 
companion  of  her  childhood,  drawn  like  a  field  of  soft  blue 
heaven  beyond  the  cloudy  wrack  of  her  sorrow,  is  less  fully 
in  possession  of  her  soul  than  the  hesitating  and  self- 
reproachful  impulses  under  which  a  modem  heroine  forgets 
herself  in  a  boat,*  or  compromises  herself  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening. 

*  See  below,  note  to  §  27  (p.  ^99),  on  the  conclusion  of  Woodstock. 

^  [Paradiso,  last  line :  compare  Vol  XXVUL  p.  166.] 

'  [See  Bob  Roy,  ch.  jucxiii. ;  on  tiie  character  of  Diana  Vernon,  compare  Vol 
d'AmOy  §  212  (Vol.  XXm.  p.  12/^) ;  and  for  other  references  to  Jeanie  Deans 
and  The  Heart  qf  Midiotkian,  see  General  Index.] 

'  [For  another  reference  to  OoMueh,  see  helow,  §  107  (p.  376) ;  and  for  George 
Sand  ffenerally,  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  688  n.J 

*  pee  above,  §  17,  p.  282.] 
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28.  I  do  not  wish  to  return  over  the  waste  ground  we 
have  traversed,  comparing,  point  by  point,  Scott's  manner 
with  those  of  Bermondsey  and  the  Faubouigs;  but  it  may 
be,  perhaps,  interesting  at  this  moment  to  examine,  with 
illustration  from  those  Waverley  novels  which  have  so  lately 
retracted  the  attention  of  a  fair  and  gentle  public,^  the 
universal  conditions  of  "style,**  rightly  so  called,  which  are 
in  all  ages,  and  above  all  local  currents  or  wavering  tides 
of  temporary  manners,  pillars  of  what  is  for  ever  strong, 
and  models  of  what  is  for  ever  fair.^ 

But  I  must  first  define,  and  that  within  strict  horizon, 
the  works  of  Scott,  in  which  his  perfect  mind  may  be 
known,  and  his  chosen  ways  understood. 

His  great  works  of  prose  fiction,  excepting  only  the 
first  half-volume  of  Waverley^  were  all  writtfen  in  twelve 
years,  1814-26  (of  his  own  age  forty-three  to  fifty-five),  the 
actual  time  employed  in  their  composition  being  not  more 
than  a  couple  of  months  out  of  each  year ;  and  during  that 
time  only  the  morning  hours  and  spare  minutes  during  the 
professional  day.  "Though  the  first  volume  of  Waveriey 
was  begun  long  ago,  and  actually  lost  for  a  time,  yet  the 
other  two  were  begun  and  finished  between  the  4th  of 
June  and  the  1st  of  July,  during  all  which  I  attended 
my  duty  in  court'  and  proceeded  without  loss  of  time  or 
hindrance  of  business."'^ 

Few  of  the  maxims  for  the  enforcement  of  which,  in 
Modem  PazTiters,  long  ago,  I  got  the  general  character  of 
a  lover  of  paradox,^  are  more  singular,  or  more  sure,  than 

♦  L.  iv.  177. 

^  rThe  reference  u  to  a  Mries  of  '' Waverlej  TaUeeox,"  arranged  hy  various 
Royal  Academicians,  in  London,  at  the  hoose  of  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Freake, 
shortly  hefore  the  pahlication  of  this  fMiper.] 

'  (The  sahject  is  again  referred  to  in  §  28,  hat  is  there  postponed ;  and  is  not 
ultimately  reached  till  §  65.1 

*  FAs  Clerk  of  Session.] 

*  [A  criticism  to  which  Ruskin  frequently  refers :  see,  for  instance,  Aratra 
PcnteHei,  §97  (VoL  XX.  p.  264) ;  EaM9  Nut,  §  89 ;  and  Ariadne  FhrmUma,  §  78 
(Vol  XXn.  pp.  187,  349Jr] 
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the  statement,  apparently  so  encouraging  to  the  idle,  that 
if  a  great  thing  can  be  done  at  all,  it  can  be  done  easily.^ 
But  it  is  that  kind  of  ease  with  which  a  tree  blossoms 
after  long  years  of  gathered  strength,  and  all  Seott's  great 
writings  were  the  recreations  of  a  mind  confirmed  in  duti- 
ful labour,  and  rich  with  organic  gathering  of  boundless 
resource. 

Omitting  from  our  count  the  two  minor  and  ill-finished 
sketches  of  The  Black  Dwarfs  and  Legend  of  Montrose^ 
and,  for  a  reason  presently  to  be  noticed,'  the  unhappy 
St.  RonarCs^  the  memorable  romances  of  Scott  are  eighteen, 
foiling  into  three  distinct  groups,  containing  six  each. 

24.  The  first  group  is  distinguished  from  the  other  two 
by  characters  of  strength  and  felicity  which  never  more 
appeared  aft6r  Scott  was  struck  down  by  his  terrific  ill- 
ness in  1819.  It  includes  Waverky,  Guy  Mannering,  The 
Anttqtcary,  Bob  Boy,  Old  Mortality ,  and  The  Heart  of 
Midlothian. 

The  composition  of  these  occufHcd  the  mornings  of  his 
hapjHest  days,  between  the  ages  of  forty-three  and  forty- 
eight.  On  the  8th  of  April,  1819  (he  was  forty-eight  on 
the  preceding  15th  of  August),  he  began  for  the  first  time 
to  dictate — ^being  unable  for  the  exertion  of  writing — The 
Bride  of  Lammermoory  **  the  affecticHiate  Laidlaw  beseech- 
ing him  to  stop  dictating  when  his  audiUe  sufiering  filled 
every  pause.  *Nay,  Willie,'  he  answered,  *only  see  that 
the  doors  are  fast.  I  would  fain  keep  all  the  cry  as  well 
as  all  the  wool  to  ourselves ;  but  as  for  giving  over  work, 
that  can  only  be  when  I  am  in  woollen."'^  From  this 
time  forward  the  brightness  of  joy  and  sincerity  of  inevit- 
able humour,  which  perfected  the  imagery  of  the  earlier 
novels,  are  wholly  absent,  except  in  the  two  short  intervals 

♦  L.  vi.  67. 

1  [Modem  Painters,  vols.  L,  ii.,  and  ui.  (VoL  III.  p.  122;  Vol.  IV.  p.  283; 
Vol.  V.  p.  333).] 

'  [For  ilhfinished  state  of  The  Black  Dwarf  and  its  repulsive  subject^  see  the 
end  of  Scott's  own  Introduction  to  the  novel.] 

'  [See  below,  p.  292.] 
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of  heahii  unaccountably  restored,  in  which  he  wrote  Red- 
gauntlet  and  NigeL 

It  is  strange,  but  only  a  part  of  the  general  simplicity 
of  Scott's  genius,  that  these  revivals  of  earlier  power  were 
unconscious,  and  that  the  time  of  extreme  weakness  in 
which  he  wrote  St.  Ronan's  Well,  was  that  in  which  he 
first  asserted  his  own  restoration.^ 

25.  It  is  also  a  deeply  interesting  characteristic  of  his 
noble  nature  that  he  never  gains  anything  by  sickness;  the 
whole  man  breathes  or  faints  as  one  creature:  the  ache 
that  stifi»s  a  limb  chills  his  heart,  and  every  pang  of  his 
stomach  paralyses  the  brain.'  It  is  not  so  with  inferiw 
minds,  in  the  workings  oi  ^ich  it  is  often  impossible  to 
distinguish  native  from  narcotic  fancy,  and  the  throbs  of 
conscience  from  those  of  indigestion.  Whether  in  exalta** 
tion  or  languor,  the  colours  of  mind  are  always  morbid 
which  gleam  on  the  sea  for  the  ''Ancient  Mariner,"  and 
through  the  casements  on  "  St.  Agnes'  Eve";'  but  Scott  is 
at  once  blinded  and  stultified  by  sickness;  never  has  a  fit 
of  the  cramp  without  spoiling  a  chapter,  and  is   pertiaps 

^  [It  is  difficult  to  follow  Ruskin  here.  The  Fortune*  qf  Ni§ei  was  written  in 
1821-1822  and  published  in  May  1822.  Writiuf  to  a  friend  in  1821  at  the  time, 
Scott  speaks  of  his  beahfa  being  ''restored  to  it8  usual  tone"  (Loekhart,  vi.  400). 
8t,  HoMm*9  Weil  was  written  in  1823,  and  published  in  December  of  that  year,  at 
which  time  a  fHend  records  Scott's  health  as  beinf  ''less  broken,  and  hiB  spirits 
iBore  youthful  and  buoyant"  than  at  a  later  date  (Lookhart,  vii.  182).  "Imme- 
diately on  the  eonclusion  of  St,  Ronan'e  WeU^  Sir  Walter  began  Redffauntkt  (ibid,, 
213),  and  it  was  published  in  June  1824.] 

'  [Compare  Fore  Cktrigera,  Letter  92,  §  7  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  4«5),  where  Ruskin 
refers  to  this  passage  (§§  24-27).  His  theory,  however,  does  not  fit  the  true  dates. 
He  gives  as  the  date  of  the  production  of  Sootf  s  twelve  greatest  novels  1814-1826, 
and  1819  as  "the  year  of  his  terrific  illness,"  after  which  date  no  novel  shows  "the 
characters  of  strength  and  felicity "  which  marked  the  earlier  group,  including  Rcb 
Bogf  emd  The  MeaH  ef  Midieikkm,  The  aetual  date  when  the  illness  first  attacked  him 
was,  however,  1817 ;  and  Rob  Hoy  and  The  Heart  qf  Midlothian  were  both  c<mipo6ed 
through  recurrent  fits  of  acute  bodily  pain.  "  Lightly  and  airily  as  Rob  Roy  reads, 
the  author  hM  strumled  almost  throughout,"  says  Lockhart,  "  with  the  pains  of 
cramp  or  lassitude  of  opium.  Calling  on  him  one  day  to  dun  him  for  eopv,  James 
Ballantyne  found  him  with  a  clean  pen  and  a  blank  sheet  before  him,  ^nd  uttered 
some  rather  solemn  exclamation  of  surprise.  'Ay,  ay.  Jemmy,'  said  he,  ''tis 
easy  for  you  to  bid  me  get  on,  but  how  the  deuce  can  I  make  Rob  Roy's  wife 
speak  with  a  curmurring  in  my  guts.^'"  (voL  v.  p.  268)J 

>  [For  Ruskin's  ^neral  criticism  of  Coleridge,  see  YoL  IV.  pp.  391-092 ;  and 
for  a  passage  in  which  he  discusses  the  morbid  taint  in  Keats  (again  instancing 
St.  Agnee's  Eve\  ibid,,  p.  379.] 
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the  only  author  of  vivid  imagination  who  never  wrote  a 
foolish  word  but  when  he  was  ill. 

It  remains  only  to  be  noticed  on  this  point  that  any 
strong  natural  excitement,  affecting  the  deeper  springs  of 
his  heart,  would  at  once  restore  his  intellectual  powers  to 
their  fulness,  and  that,  far  towards  their  sunset:  but  that 
the  strong  will  on  which  he  prided  himself,  though  it  could 
trample  upon  pain,  silence  grief,  and  compel  industry,  never 
could  warm  his  imagination,  or  clear  the  judgment,  in  his 
darker  hours. 

I  believe  that  this  power  of  the  heart  over  the  intellect 
is  conunon  to  all  great  men :  but  what  the  special  character 
of  emotion  was,  that  alone  could  lift  Scott  above  the  power 
of  death,  I  am  about  to  ask  the  reader,  in  a  little  while, 
to  observe  with  jojrful  care. 

26.  The  first  series  of  romances  then,  above«named,  are 
all  that  exhibit  the  emphasis  of  his  unharmed  faculties.  The 
second  group,  composed  in  the  three  years  subsequent  to 
illness  all  but  mortal,  bear  every  one  of  them  more  or  less 
the  seal  of  it. 

They  consist  of  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor^  Ivanhoe^  The 
Monastery f  The  Abbots  Kemlworth,  and  The  Pirate.^  The 
marks  of  broken  health  on  all  these  are  essentially  twofold 
— ^prevailing  melancholy,  and  fantastic  improbability.  Three 
of  the  tales  are  agonisingly  tragic,  The  Abbot  scux^y  less 
so  in  its  main  event,  and  Ivmihoe  deeply  wounded  through 
all  its  bright  panoply;  while  even  in  that  most  powerful 
of  the  series  the  impossible  archeries  and  axe-strokes,  the 
incredibly  opportune  appearances  of  Locksley,  the  death 
of  Ulrica,  and  the  resuscitation  of  Athelstane,  are  partly 
boyish,  partly  feverish.*    Caleb  in  The  Bride,  Triptolemus 

*  '^One  other  such  novels  and  there's  an  end;  but  who  can  last  for 
ever?  who  ever  lasted  so  long?" — Sydney  Smith  (of  The  Pirate)  to  Jeflrey, 
December  SO,  1821.     {LeUen,  vol.  ii.  p.  223.^) 


^  rSee  Ivanhoep  chaps,  vii.^  jd.,  ziil.,  six.,  xx.^  xxv.,  xxxii.,  xl. ;  xxxL ;  and  xlii.] 
"  [A  Memoir  qf  the  Bev,  ^ney  Smith,  by  hie  daughter,  Lady  Holland,  with  a 
Selection  fiom  hie  Letters,  edited  by  Mrs,  Austin,  2  vols.^  1855.] 
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and  Halcro  in  The  Pirate,  are  all  laborious,  and  the  first 
incongruous;  half  a  volume  of  The  Abbot  is  spent  in 
extremely  dull  detail  of  Roland's  relations  with  his  fellow- 
servants  and  his  mistress,  which  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  future  story;  and  the  lady  of  Avenel 
herself  disappears  after  the  first  volume,*  "like  a  snaw- 
wreath  when  it's  thaw,  Jeanie."*  The  public  has  for  itself 
pronounced  on  The  Monastertf,  though  as  much  too  harshly 
as  it  has  foolishly  praised  the  horrors  of  Ravenswood^  and 
the  nonsense  of  Ivanhoe;  because  the  modem  public  finds 
in  the  torture  and  adventure  of  these,  the  kind  of  ex- 
citement which  it  seeks  at  an  opera,  while  it  has  no 
sympathy  whatever  with  the  pastoral  happiness  of  Gleor- 
dearg,  or  with  the  lingering  simplicities  of  superstiticHi 
which  give  historical  likelihood  to  the  legend  of  the  White 
Lady. 

But  both  this  despised  tale  and  its  sequel  have  Scott's 
heart  in  them.  The  first  was  begun  to  refresh  himself  in 
the  intervals  of  artificial  labour  on  Ivanhoe.  "It  was  a 
relief,"  he  said,  "to  interlay  the  scenery  most  familiar  to 
me*  with  the  strange  world  for  which  I  had  to  draw  so 
much  on  imagination."  Through  all  the  closing  scenes  of 
the  second  he  is  raised  to  his  own  true  level  by  his  love 
for  the  queen.  And  within  the  code  of  Scott's  work  to 
which  I  am  about  to  appeal  for  illustration  of  his  essential 

*  L.  vi.  p.  188.     Compare  the  description  of  Fairy  Dean^  vii.  192.* 

^  [See  chap.  viii.  of  The  Monastery,  in  which  the  Ladj  of  Avenel  passee  awaj ; 
for  Glendearg,  see  ibid.,  Introdaction  and  ch.  ii.] 
»  [See  Lady  Nairae'i  The  Land  &  the  Leai:-- 

^^Vm  wearing  awa',  Jean, 
Like  snaw  when  it's  thaw^  Jean, 
Vm  wearing  awa' 

To  the  land  o'  l^e  leal/'] 

'  [See  Lockhart,  ri.  pp.  255-256,  on  the  onfiivoarable  reception  given  to  The 
Maruutety.  On  the  favoorahle  reception  of  The  Bride  qf  Lammermoar  and  Ivanhoe, 
ibid.,py.  87,  174.] 

^  I"  It  required  no  cicerone  to  tell  that  the  glen  was  that  in  which  Father 
£ustace,  in  The  Monattery,  is  intercepted  hy  the  White  Lady  of  AveneL"] 

XXXIV.  T 
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powers,  I  accept  the  Monastery  and  Abbots  and  reject  from 
It  the  remaining  fom*  of  this  group. 

27.  The  last  series  contains  two  quite  noble  ones.  Red 
gauntlet  and  Nigel;  two  of  very  high  value,  Durward  and 
Woodstock;  the  slovenly  and  difiuse  Peveril,  written  for  the 
trade;*  the  sickly  Tales  of  the  Crusaders^  and  the  entirely 
broken  and  diseased  St.  Ronan's  Well  This  last  I  throw 
out  of  count  altogether,  and  of  the  rest,  accept  only  the 
four  first  named  as  sound  work;  so  that  the  list  of  the 
novels  in  which  I  propose  to  examine  his  methods  and 
ideal  standards,  reduces  itself  to  these  following  twelve^ 
(named  in  order  of  production):  Waverley,  Guy  Manner- 
ing,  The  Antiquary,  Rob  Roy,  Old  Mortality,  The  Heart 
of  Midlothian,  The  Monastery,  The  Abbot,  Redgauntlet,  The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Quentin  Durward,  and  Woodstock.^ 

28.  It  is,  however,  too  late  to  enter  on  my  subject  in 
this  article,  which  I  may  fitly  close  by  pointing  out  some 
of  the  merely  verbal  characteristics  of  his  style,  illustrative 

*  All,  alas !  were  now  in  a  great  measure  so  written.  Ivanhoe,  The 
Monoitery,  The  Abbot,  and  KeniUwrih  were  all  published  between  Decem- 
ber 1819  And  January  1821,  Constable  &  Co.  giving  five  thousand  guineas 
for  the  remaining  copyright  of  them,  Scott  clearing  ten  thousand  before 
the  bargain  was  complete ;  and  "  before  The  Foftunet  of  Nigel  issued  from 
the  press  Scott  had  exchanged  instruments  and  received  his  bookseller's 
bills  for  no  less  than  four  'works  of  fiction,'  not  one  of  them  otherwise 
described  in  the  deeds  of  agreement,  to  be  produced  in  unbroken  succes- 
sion, each  of  them  to  JiU  up  at  leatt  three  volumes,  but  with  proper  taving 
clauses  as  to  increase  of  copy  money  m  case  any  of  them  should  run  to  four ; 
and  within  two  years  all  this  anticipation  had  been  wiped  off  by  Peveril 
of  the  Peak,  Quentin  Durward,  St.  Remans  Well,  and  Redgauntlet,"^ 

t  Woodstock  was  finished  26th  March,  1826.  He  knew  then  of  his 
ruin;  and  wrote  in  bitterness,  but  not  in  weakness.^  The  closing  pages 
are  the  most  beautiful  of  the  book.  But  a  month  afterwards  Lady  Scott 
died;  and  he  never  wrote  glad  word  more. 

^  FAt  a  later  date  Ruskin  drew  up  a  shorter  list  (omitting  the  last  three  named 
above) :  see  the  letter  of  '^  Whit  Tuesday  1887 "  now  included  in  Arrwos  qf  the 
Chace  (below,  p.  607).  Compare  also  Pr^Bterita,  iiu  §  72.  The  true  order  is: 
Waverley,  1814 ;  Ouy  Mannering,  1815 ;  Old  MaHality,  1816 ;  Rob  Boy,  1817 ;  HeaH 
<if  Midlothian,  1818;  The  Monastery^  1820;  The  Abbot,  1820;  Fortunes  ^  Nigel,  1822 ; 
Quentin  Durward,  1823 ;  Redgauntlet,  1824 ;  Woodstock,  1826.1 

«  [Lockhart,  vi.  422-423.] 

»  [Compare  Fors  Clavigera,  Letter  32  (Vol,  XXVII.  p.  685).] 
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in  Kttle  ways  of  the  questions  we  have  been  examining, 
and  chiefly  of  the  one  which  may  be  most  embarrassing  to 
many  readers,  the  difference,  namely,  between  character  and 
disease. 

One  quite  distinctive  charm  in  the  Waverleys  is  their 
modified  use  of  the  Scottish  dialect ;  but  it  has  not  generally 
been  observed,  either  by  their  imitators,  or  the  authors  of 
different  taste  who  have  written  for  a  later  public,  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  dialect  of  a  language,  and 
its  corruption. 

A  dialect  is  formed  in  any  district  where  there  are  per- 
sons of  intelligence  enough  to  use  the  language  itself  in  all 
its  fineness  and  force,  but  under  the  particular  conditions  of 
life,  climate,  and  temper,  which  introduce  words  peculiar  to 
the  scenery,  forms  of  word  and  idioms  of  sentence  peculiar 
to  the  race,  and  pronunciations  indicative  of  their  character 
and  disposition. 

Thus  "bum''  (of  a  streamlet)  is  a  word  possible  only 
in  a  country  where  there  are  brightly  running  waters, 
"lassie,"  a  word  possible  only  where  girls  are  as  free  as 
the  rivulets,  and  "auld,"  a  form  of  the  southern  "old," 
adopted  by  a  race  of  finer  musical  ear  than  the  English. 

On  the  contrary,  mere  deteriorations,  or  coarse,  stridu- 
lent,  and,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  phrase,  "  broad '^ 
forms  of  utterance,  are  not  dialects  at  all,  having  nothing 
dialectic  in  them;  and  all  phrases  developed  in  states  of 
rude  employment,  and  restricted  intercourse,  are  injiuious 
to  the  tone  and  narrowing  to  the  power  of  the  language 
they  affect.  Mere  breadth  of  accent  does  not  spoil  a  dia- 
lect as  long  as  the  speakers  are  men  of  varied  idea  and 
good  intelligence ;  but  the  moment  the  life  is  contracted 
by  mining,  millwork,  or  any  oppressive  and  monotonous 
labour,  the  accents  and  phrases  become  debased.  It  is  part 
of  the  popular  folly  of  the  day  to  find  pleasure  in  trying 
to  write  and  spell  these  abortive,  crippled,  and  more  or 
less  brutal  forms  of  human  speech. 

29.    Abortive,    crippled,    or    brutal,    are    however    not 
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necessarily  "corrupted''  dialects.  Corrupt  language  is  that 
gathered  by  ignorance,  invented  by  vice,  misused  by  in- 
sensibility, or  minced  and  mouthed  by  affectation,  especially 
in  the  attempt  to  deal  with  words  of  which  only  half  the 
meaning  is  understood  or  half  the  sound  heajtl.  Mrs. 
Gamp's  "aperiently  so" — and  the  " underminded "  with 
primal  sense  of  undermine,  of — I  forget  which  gossip,  in 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  are  master-  and  mistress-pieces  in 
this  latter  kind.  Mrs.  Malapropos  "allegories  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile"  are  in  somewhat  higher  order  of  mistake:* 
Mrs.  Tabitha  Bramble's  ignorance  is  vulgarized  by  her 
selfishness,  and  Winifred  Jenkins'  by  her  conceit.*  The 
"wot"  of  Noah  Claypole,*  and  the  other  degradations  of 
cockneyism  (Sam  Weller  and  his  father  are  in  nothing 
more  admirable  than  in  the  power  of  heart  and  sense  that 
can  purify  even  these) ;  the  "  terewth "  of  Mr.  Chadband,* 
and  "  natur "  of  Mr.  Squeers,  are  examples  of  the  corruption 
of  words  by  insensibility:  the  use  of  the  word  "bloody  ' 
in  modern  low  English  is  a  deeper  corruption,  not  altering 
the  form  of  the  word,  but  defiling  the  thought  in  it. 

Thus  much  being  understood,  I  shall  proceed  to  ex- 
amine thoroughly  a  fragment  of  Scott's  Lowland  Scottish 
dialect ;  not  choosing  it  of  the  most  beautiful  kind ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  shall  be  a  piece  reaching  as  low  down  as  he 
ever  allows  Scotch  to  go — it  is  perhaps  the  only  unfair 
patriotism  in  him,  that  if  ever  he  wants  a  word  or  two 
of  really  villainous  slang,  he  gives  it  in  English  or  Dutch 
— not  Scotch. 

^  [The  references  here  are  to  :  (i.)  '' '  Do  yoa  know  who  you're  talking  to, 
ma'am?'  ' Aperientl^^'  said  Mrs.  Giunp,  surveyinf  her  with  scorn  from  heiML  to 
foot,  'to  Betsey  Prig.  Aperiently  so.  I  know  her.  No  one  better'"  (Martin 
OhuzzlewU,  ch.  xliz.).  (ii.)  Mrs.  6legg :  '^  ^  It  'ud  be  more  fitting  if  you'd  bring 
him  into  the  house,  and  let  his  aunt  know  about  it,  instead  o'  whispering  in 
comers,  in  that  plotting,  underminding  way ' "  (MiU  on  the  Fhif,  Book  v.  ch.  ii.). 
(iii.)  Sheridan's  BimU,  Act  iii.  sc.  3  (''^as  headstrong  as  an  allegory  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile").] 

>  [For  other  references  to  Smollett's  Humphry  Clinker,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  417,  and 
Praterita,  i.  §  166.] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  the  vulgarity  of  Noah  in  OHver  Twist,  see  Vol.  VII. 
p.  349.] 

*  [Bleak  Howe,  ch.  xxv. :  compare  Vol.  XXXII.  p.  116.] 
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I  had  intended  in  the  close  of  this  paper  to  analyse 
and  compare  the  characters  of  Andrew  Fairservice  and 
Richie  Moniplies,  for  examples,  the  former  of  innate  evil, 
unaffected  by  external  influences,  and  imdiseased,  but  dis- 
tract from  natural  goodness  as  a  nettle  is  distinct  from 
balm  or  lavender;  and  the  latter  of  innate  goodness,  con- 
tracted and  pinched  by  circumstance,  but  still  undiseased, 
as  an  oak-leaf  crisped  by  frost,  not  by  the  worm.  This, 
with  much  else  in  my  mind,  I  must  put  off;*  but  the 
careful  study  of  one  sentence  of  Andrew's  will  give  us  a 
good  deal  to  think  of. 

80.  I  take  his  account  of  the  rescue  of  Glasgow 
Cathedral  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation : — 

"  Ah !  it's  a  Inrmve  kirk — ^nane  o'  yere  whigmaleeries  an  curliewurlies  and 
opensteek  hems  about  it — a'  solid^  weel-jointed  mason-wark^  that  will  stand 
as  lang  as  the  warld^  keep  han^  and  gunpowther  aff  it.  It  had  amaist 
a  douncome  lang  syne  at  the  Reformation,  when  they  pu'd  doun  the  kirks 
of  St  Andrews  and  Perth,  and  thereawa',  to  cleanse  them  o'  Papery^  and 
idolatry,  and  image-worship,  and  siupliees,  and  sic-like  rags  o'  the  muckle 
hiire  that  sitteth  on  seven  hills,  as  if  ane  wasna  braid  eneugh  for  her  aald 
hinder  end.  Sae  the  commons  o'  Renfrew,  and  o'  the  Barony,  and  the 
Gorbab,  and  a'  about,  they  behoved  to  come  into  Glasgow  ae  fair  morning, 
to  try  their  hand  on  purging  the  High  Kirk  o'  Popish  nicknackets.  But 
the  townsmen  o'  Glasgow,  tney  were  feared  their  auld  edifice  might  slip 
the  girths  in  gaun  through  siccan  rough  physic,  sae  they  rang  the  common 
bell,  and  assembled  the  train-bands  wi'  took  o'  drum.  By  good  luck,  the 
worthy  James  Rabat  was  Dean  o'  Guild  that  year — (and  a  gude  mason  he 
was  himsell,  made  him  the  keener  to  keep  up  the  auld  bigging),  and  the 
tfmdes  assembled,  and  offered  downright  baUle  to  the  commons,  rather 
than  their  kirk  should  coup  the  crans,  as  others  had  done  elsewhere.  It 
wasna  for  luve  o'  Paperie — na,  ua! — nane  could  ever  say  that  o'  the 
trades  o'  Glasgow — Sae  they  sune  came  to  an  agreement  to  take  a'  the 
idolatrous  statues  of  sants  (sorrow  be  on  them !)  out  o'  their  neuks — And 
sae  the  bits  o'  stane  idols  were  broken  in  pieces  by  Scripture  warrant, 
and  flung  into  the  Molendinar  bum,  and  the  auld  kirk  stood  as  crouse  as 
a  cat  when  the  flaes  are  kaimed  aff  her,  and  a'body  was  alike  pleased. 
And  I  hae  heard  wise  folk  say,  that  if  the  same  had  been  done  in  ilka 
kirk  in  Scotland,  the  Reform  wad  just  hae  been  as  pure  as  it  is  e'en  now, 
and  we  wad  hae  mair  Christian-like  kirks;  for  I  hae  been  sae  lang  in 
England,  that  naething  will  drived  out  o'  my  head,  that  the  dog-kennel 
at  Osbaldistone-Hall  is  better  than  mony  a  house  o'  God  in  Scotland."  ^ 


See  the  Fifth  Paper,  "The  Two  Servants,    pp.  370  mj.] 
;Ch.  six  of  Ro6  Aoy.] 
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81,  Now  this  sentence  is  in  the  first  place  a  piece 
of  Scottish  history  of  quite  inestimable  and  concentrated 
value.  Andrew's  temperament  is  the  type  of  a  vast  class 
of  Scottish — shall  we  call  it  "  wtc-thistliaii "  ? — mind,  which 
necessarily  takes  the  view  of  either  Pope  or  saint  that  the 
thistle  in  Lebanon  took  of  the  cedar  or  lilies  in  Lebanon;^ 
and  the  entire  force  of  the  passions  which,  in  the  Scottish 
revolution,  foretold  and  forearmed  the  French  one,  is  told 
in  this  one  paragraph;  the  coarseness  of  it,  observe,  being 
admitted,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  laugh,  any  more  than  an 
onion  in  broth  merely  for  its  flavour,  but  for  the  meat  of 
it;  the  inherent  constancy  of  that  coarseness  being  a  fact 
in  this  order  of  mind,  and  an  essential  part  of  the  history 
to  be  told. 

Secondly,  observe  that  this  speech,  in  the  religious  passion 
of  it,  such  as  there  may  be,  is  entirely  sincere.  Andrew  is 
a  thief,  a  liar,  a  coward,  and,  in  the  Fair  service  from 
which  he  takes  his  name,  a  hypocrite ;  but  in  the  form  of 
prejudice,  which  is  all  that  his  mind  is  capable  of  in  the 
place  of  religion,  he  is  entirely  sincere.  He  does  not  in 
the  least  pretend  detestation  of  image  worship  to  please  his 
master,  or  any  one  else;  he  honestly  scorns  the  "carnal 
morality*  as  dowd  and  fusionless  as  rue-leaves  at  Yule"* 
of  the  sermon  in  the  upper  cathedral ;  and  when  wrapt  in 
critical  attention  to  the  "real  savour  o'  doctrine*'  in  the 
crypt,  so  completely  forgets  the  hypocrisy  of  his  fair  service 
as  to  return  his  master's  attempt  to  disturb  him  with  hard 
punches  of  the  elbow. 

Thirdly.  He  is  a  man  of  no  mean  sagacity,  quite  up  to 
the  average  standard  of  Scottish  common  sense,  not  a  low 
one;  and,  though  incapable  of  understanding  any  manner 
of  lofty  thought  or  passion,  is  a  shrewd  measurer  of  weak- 
nesses, and  not  without  a  spark  or  two  of  kindly  feeling. 

*  Compare  Mr.  Spurgeon's  not  imfrequent  orations  on  the  same  subject.* 


2  Kings  xiv.  9 :  oompare  Vol  XXV.  p.  288.] 

[See  Hob  Bay,  eh,  xz.J 

'For  Raskin  **  sitting  under  Mr.  Spurgeon,"  see  abore,  p.  217 ;  and  below,  p.  6M^.] 
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See  first  his  sketch  of  his  master's  character  to  Mr.  Ham- 
morgaw,  b^^inning :  "He's  no  a'thegither  sae  void  o'  sense, 
neither";  and  then  the  close  of  the  dialogue:  ''But  the 
lad's  no  a  bad  lad  after  a',  and  he  needs  some  carefu'  body 
to  look  after  him."^ 

Fourthly.  He  is  a  good  workman;  knows  his  own 
business  well,  and  can  judge  of  other  craft,  if  sound,  or 
otherwise. 

'  All  these  four  qualities  of  him  must  be  known  before 
we  can  understand  this  single  speech.  Keeping  them  in 
mind,  I  take  it  up,  word  by  word. 

82.  You  observe,  in  the  outset,  Scott  makes  no  attempt 
whatever  to  indicate  accents  or  modes  of  pronunciation  by 
changed  spelling,  unless  the  word  becomes  a  quite  definitely 
new,  and  securely  writeable  one.  The  Scottish  way  of  pro- 
nouncing ''James,"  for  instance,  is  entirely  peculiar,  and 
extremely  pleasant  to  the  ear.  But  it  is  so,  just  because 
it  does  not  change  the  word  into  Jeems,  nor  into  Jims,  nor 
into  Jawms.  A  modem  writer  of  dialects  would  think  it 
amusing  to  use  one  or  other  of  these  ugly  spellings.  But 
Scott  writes  the  name  in  pure  English,  knowing  that  a 
Scots  reader  will  speak  it  rightly,  and  an  English  one  be 
wise  in  letting  it  alone.  On  the  other  hand  he  writes 
"weel"  for  "weU,"  because  that  word  is  complete  in  its 
change,  and  may  be  very  closely  expressed  by  the  double  e. 
The  ambiguous  u's  in  "gude"  and  "sune"  are  admitted, 
because  far  liker  the  sound  than  the  double  o  would  be, 
and  that  in  "hure,"  for  grace'  sake,  to  soften  the  word; 
so  also  "flaes"  for  "fleas."  "Mony"  for  "many"  is  again 
positively  right  in  sound,  and  "neuk"  differs  fix)m  our 
"nook"  in  sense,  and  is  not  the  same  word  at  all,  as  we 
shall  pres^itly  see.* 

Secondly,  observe,  not  a  word  is  corrupted  in  any  in- 
decent haste,  slowness,  slovenliness,  or  incapacity  of  pro- 
nunciation.  '  There  is  no  lisping,  drawling,   slobbering,   or 


«[T< 


See  Bob  B/oy,  ch.  zzi.] 

'^o  this  point,  however,  Ruskin  di4  not  revert.] 
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snuffling:  the  speech  is  as  dear  as  a  bell  and  as  keen 
as  an  arrow:  and  its  elisions  and  contractions  are  either 
melodious,  ("na,"  for  " not,"— " pud,"  for  "pulled,")  or  as 
normal  as  in  a  Latin  verse.  The  long  words  are  delivered 
without  the  slightest  bungling;  and  ''bigging"  finished  to 
its  last  g. 

88.  I  take  the  important  words  now  in  their  places. 

Brave.  The  old  English  sense  of  the  word  in  **  to  go 
brave,"  ^  retuned,  expressing  Andrew's  sincere  and  respectful 
admiration.  Had  he  meant  to  insinuate  a  hint  of  the 
church's  being  too  fine,  he  would  have  said  ''braw." 

Kirk.  This  is  of  course  just  as  pure  and  unprovincial 
a  word  as  "Kirche,"  or  "eglise." 

WTdgnudeerie.  I  cannot  get  at  the  root  of  this  word,^  but 
it  is  one  showing  that  the  speaker  is  not  bound  by  classic 
rules,  but  will  use  any  syllables  that  will  enrich  Y6s  mean- 
ing. "  Nipperty-tipperty "  (of  his  master's  "  poetry-ncm- 
sense")  •  is  another  word  of  the  same  class.  "  CurKewurHe'* 
is  of  course  just  as  pure  as  Shakespeare's  ''  Hurlyburly." 
But  see  first  suggestion  of  the  idea  to  Scott  at  Blair-Adam 
(L.  vL  264).* 

Opensteek  hems.  Mcm^  description,  or  better,  of  the 
later  Grothic  cannot  be  put  into  four  syllables.  '^Steek," 
melodious  for  stitch,  has  a  combined  sense  of  closing  or 
fSastening.  And  note  that  the  later  Gothic  being  precisely 
what  Scott  knew  best  (in  Melrose)  and  liked  best,  it  is, 
here  as  elsewhere,  quite  as  much  himself^  as  Frank,  that 
be   is  laughing  at,   when  he  laughs   with   Andrew,   whose 

*  There  are  three  definite  and  intentional  portraits  of  himadf,  in 
the  novels^  each  giving  a  separate  part  of  himself:  Mr.  Oldbuck,  Frank 
Osbaldistone^  and  Alan  Fairford/ 

^  [2^  Nmo  English  Dictionary  quotes,  for  [example,  "  To  go  more  brave  than  doth 
a  lord"  (1668).] 

*  [For  a  eorrespondent's  note  on  the  subject,  see  below,  p.  368.] 
'  [See  Bob  Bog,  ch.  zxL] 

^  [On  a  visit  to  Blair-A^uun,  one  of  Scott's  companions  had  told  him  a  story  of 
a  Professor  Wilkie  who  had  said,  of  Regulus'  Tower,  ^^TiU  I  saw  that  tower  and 
studied  it,  I  thought  the  beauty  of  architecture  had  consisted  in  curly  wurlies."] 

*  [Compare  bdow,  §  85  (p.  903),  and  Vol.  XXVII.  pp.  575,  585.] 
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**opensteek  hems"  are  only  a  ruder  metaphor  for  his  own 
**wJQlow-wreaths  changed  to  stone."  ^ 

Ghinpowther.  "-Ther**  is  a  lingering  vestige  of  the 
French  "-dre,"' 

Syne.  One  of  the  melodious  and  mysterious  Scottish 
words  which  have  partly  the  sound  of  wind  and  stream  in 
them,  and  partly  the  range  of  softened  idea  which  is  like 
a  distance  of  blue  hills  over  border  land  (**far  in  the  dis- 
tant Cheviot's  blue"*).  Perhaps  even  the  least  sympathetic 
**Englisher"  might  recognize  this,  if  he  heard  "Old  Long 
Since"  vocally  substituted  for  the  Scottish  words  to  the 
air.  I  do  not  know  the  root ;  •  but  the  word's  proper  mean- 
ing is  not  "since,"  but  before  or  after  an  interval  of  some 
duration,  "  as  weel  sune  as  syne."  "  But  first  on  Sawnie 
gics  a  ca',  Sjme,  bauldly  in  she  enters."* 

Behffoed  {to  come).  A  rich  word,  with  peculiar  idiom, 
always  used  more  or  less  ironically  of  anything  done  under 
a  partly  mistaken  and  partly  pretended  notion  of  duty. 

Siccan.  Far  prettier,  and  ftiller  in  meaning  than  "  such." 
It  contains  an  added  sense  of  wonder ;  and  means  properly 
'*so  great"  or  "so  unusual." 

Took  (o'  drum).  Classical  "tuck"  from  Italian  "toc- 
cata," the  preluding  "  touch "  or  flourish,  on  any  instrument 
(but  see  Johnson  under  word  "tucket,"  quoting  Othello^). 
The  deeper  Scottish  vowels  are  used  here  to  mark  the  deeper 
sound  oi  the  bass  drum,  as  in  more  solemn  warning. 

^  [From  the  deeeripdon  of  Melrose  in  The  Lay  (^  ^  LoH  Minstrei,  canto  ii. 
stum  11 :  quoted  also  in  Vd.  XIV.  p.  415,  and  Vol  XIX.  p.  259.] 

*  [Scott,  Introdnction  to  canto  ilL  of  Marmion:  quoted  in  Modem  Pamten^ 
voL  iii.  (Vol.  V.  p.  299).l 

*  [Hie  root  is  generallv  aasomed  to  be  the  nme  {een)  as  that  of  the  En^^lish 
fines,  and  the  one  iA  Rustdn's  meanings  seems  to  flow  irom  the  other.  Jamieaon 
(Pieiiomar^  of  the  ScotHeh  Lanfuage),  for  the  meaning  of  ^^ after"  or  ^Mater/'  citea 
Hasihoti's  WaOaee,  p.  318  :— 

''Each  rogue,  altho'  with  Nick  he  should  combine. 
Shall  be  discovered  either  sane  or  syne."] 

*  ninms :  HaUowe*en.'\ 

*  [Johnson's  Dictionary  quotes  Olhelh  (Act  ii.  sc.  3) :  *'  (A  tucket  sounds  :)— 
Tour  husband  is  at  hand ;  I  hear  his  trumpet."  It  is  not  clear  why  Ruskin  says 
**BtU  see  Johnson,"  as  it  is  Johnson's  derivation^  etc.,  that  he  quotes.] 
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Bigging.  The  only  word  in  all  the  sentence  of  which 
the  Scottish  form  is  less  melodious  than  the  English,  ''and 
what  for  no/'  seeing  that  Scottish  architecture  is  mostly 
little  beyond  Bessie  Bell's  and  Mary  Gray's?  "They  biggit 
a  boVre  by  yon  biunside,  and  theekit  it  ow're  wi'  rashes."  ^ 
But  it  is  pure  Anglo-Saxon  in  roots ;  see  glossary  to  Free, 
bairn's  edition  of  the  Douglas  Virgil,  1710.* 

Covp.  Another  of  the  much-embracing  words;  short 
for  "upset,"  but  with  a  sense  of  awkwardness  as  the  in- 
herent cause  of  fall;  compare  Richie  Moniplies  (also  for 
sense  of  "  behoved ") :  "  Ae  auld  hirplin  deevil  of  a  potter 
behoved  just  to  step  in  my  way,  and  oflTer  me  a  pig — " 
(earthen  pot — etym.  dub.), — "as  he  said  *just  to  put  my 
Scotch  ointment  in ' ;  and  I  gave  him  a  push,  as  but  natural, 
and  the  tottering  deevil  coupit  owre  amang  his  own  pigs, 
and  damaged  a  score  of  them."  So  also  Dandie  Dinmont 
in  the  postchaise:  " 'Od !  I  hope  they'll  no  coup  us."* 

The  Crans.  Idiomatic;  root  unknown  to  me,  but  it 
means  in  this  use,  fall  total,  and  without  recovery.^ 

Molendinar.  From  "  molendinum,"  the  grinding-place. 
I  do  not  know  if  actually  the  local  name,*  or  Scott's  in- 
vention. Compare  Sir  Piercie's  "Molinara."*  But  at  all 
events  used  here  with  bye-sense  of  degradation  of  the 
formerly  idle  saints  to  grind  at  the  milL 

*  Andrew  knows  Latin,  and  might  have  coined  the  word  in  his  con- 
ceit; but,  writing  to  a  kind  friend  in  Glasgow^  I  find  the  brook  was 
called  ^'Molyndona"  even  before  the  building  of  the  Sub-dean  Mill  in 
1446.     See   also   account   of  the   locality   in    Mr.    Macgeorge's  admirable 

1  [See  the  baUad  of  <' Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray,"  in  F.  J.  Child's  EngU$k  and 
Scottish  Popular  Ballads,  voL  iv.  p.  76.] 

*  [VirpiTs  jSneU,  translated  into  SeoUish  Verse  b^  the  famous  Qawin  Douglas, 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld.  A  new  edition.  .  .  .  T«  which  is  added  a  large  Glossary, 
explaining  the  difficult  words,  which  may  serve  for  a  dictionary  to  the  old  Scottish 
language.  Edinburffh :  Printed  by  Mr.  Andrew  Symson  and  Mr.  Robert  Freebaim, 
and  sold  at  their  shops.  1710.  The  glossary  gives,  ^^ Biggit,  built;  Big,  to  build, 
Anglo-Saxon  Byggan,  wdijicare.**  For  other  references  to  '"the  Douglas  Glossary," 
see  Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  454,  465  n.] 

*  [Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ch.  iL,  and  Oug  Mannering,  ch.  xlviii. :  Ruskin  quotes  from 
memory.    Scott  wrote,  "  Odd,  I  trust  tiiey'll  no  coup  us.**] 

*  [See  the  note  on  p.  321.] 

'  [7^  Monastery,  chaps,  xxix.,  xxxvii.] 
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Crouse.     Courageous,  softened  with  a  sense  of  comfort 

IJka.  Again  a  word  with  azure  distance,  including  the 
whole  sense  of  "  each  '*  and  "  every."  The  reader  must 
careftJly  and  reverently  distinguish  these  comprehensive 
words,  which  gather  two  or  more  perfectly  understood 
meanings  into  one  chord  of  meaning,  and  are  harmonies 
more  than  words,  from  the  above-noted  blunders  between 
two  half-hit  meanings,  struck  as  a  bad  piano-player  strikes 
the  edge  of  another  note.  In  English  we  have  fewer  of 
these  combined  thoughts;  so  that  Shakespeare  rather  plays 
with  the  distinct  lights  of  his  words,  than  melts  them  into 
one.  So  again  Bishop  Douglas  spells,  and  doubtless  spoke, 
the  word  "rose,"  differently,  according  to  his  purpose;  if 
as  the  chief  or  governing  ruler  of  flowers,  "rois,"  but  if 
only  in  her  own  beauty,  rose.* 

Christia7i'Uke.  The  sense  of  the  decency  and  order 
proper  to  Christianity  is  stronger  in  Scotland  than  in  any 
other  country,  and  the  word  "Christian"  more  distinctly 
opposed  to  "beast"  Hence  the  back-handed  cut  at  the 
English  for  their  over-pious  care  of  dogs. 

84.  I  am  a  little  surprised  myself  at  the  length  to  which 
this  examination  of  one  small  piece  of  Sir  Walter's  first- 
rate  work  has  carried  us,  but  here  I  must  end  for  this  time, 
trusting,  if  the  Editor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  permit 
me,  yet  to  trespass,  perhaps  more  than  once,  on  his  readers' 
patience ;  but,  at  all  events,  to  examine  in  a  following  paper 
the  technical  characteristics  of  Scott's  own  style,  both  in 

Tolume^  Old  Glasgow,^  pp.  120,  140,  etc.  The  Protestantism  of  Glasgow, 
since  throwing  that  powder  of  saints  into  her  hrook  Kidron,*  has  presented 
it  with  other  pious  ofierings;  and  my  friend  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
brook,  once  famed  for  the  purity  of  its  waters  (much  used  for  bleaching), 
''  has  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  been  a  crawling  stream  of  loathsomeness. 
It  is  now  bricked  over,  and  a  carriage-way  made  on  the  top  of  it ;  under- 
neath the  foul  mess  still  passes  through  the  heart  of  the  city,  till  it  &lls 
into  the  Clyde  close  to  the  harbour." 

»  [Compare  PieawreM  of  England,  §  67  (Vol.  XXXTII.  jp.  463).] 

*  [Old  Glasgow:  the  Place  and  the  People,  from  the  Roman  OocupaHon  to  the 
Eighteenth  Ceniwry,  1880.] 

*  [2  Kings  xxiii.  12.] 
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prose  and  verse,  together  with  Byron's,  as  opposed  to  our 
fashionably  recent  dialects  and  rhythms ;  the  essential  virtues 
of  language,  in  both  the  masters  of  the  old  school,  hinging 
ultimately,  little  as  it  might  be  thought,  on  certain  unalter- 
able views  of  theirs  concerning  the  code  called  "  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,"^  wholly  at  variance  with  the  dogmas  of 
automatic  morality  which,  summed  again  by  the  witches* 
Kne,  "Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair,**  hover  through  the  fog 
and  filthy  air'  of  our  prosperous  England. 

I  [See  below,  §  64  (p.  384).] 
*  [Mad>eth,  Act  L  sc.  1.] 


II* 

[SCOTT,  RYME,  WORDSWORTH] 

85.  "  He  hated  greetings  in  the  market-place^  and  there  were 
generally  loiterers  in  the  streets  to  persecute  him  either 
ab(mt  the  events  of  the  day^  or  about  some  petty  pieces 
of  business." 

These  lines,  which  the  reader  will  find  near  the  b^[in- 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  first  volume  of  The 
Antiquary^  contain  two  indications  of  the  old  man's  char* 
acter,  which,  receiving  the  ideal  of  him  as  a  portrait  of 
Scott  himself,*  are  of  extreme  interest  to  me.  They  mean 
essentially  that  neither  Monkbams  nor  Scott  had  any  mind 
to  be  called  of  men,  Rabbi,^  in  mere  hearing  of  the  mob ; 
and  especially  that  they  hated  to  be  drawn  back  out  of 
their  far-away  thoughts,  or  forward  out  of  their  long-ago 
thoughts,  by  any  manner  of  "daily"  news,  whether  printed 
or  gabbled.  Of  which  two  vital  characteristics,  deeper  in 
both  men  (for  I  must  always  speak  of  Scott's  creations 
as  if  they  were  as  real  as  hiinself,)  than  any  of  their  super- 
ficial vanities,  or  passing  enthusiasms,  I  have  to  speak  more 
at  another  time.'  I  quote  the  passage  just  now,  because 
there  was  one  piece  of  the  daily  news  of  the  year  1815 
which  did  extremely  interest  Scott,  and  materially  direct 
the  labour  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life;  nor  is  there  any 
piece  of  history  in  this  whole  nineteenth  century  quite 
so  pr^[nant  with  various  instruction  as  the  study  of  the 

*  *  Nmeieenik  Century,  August  1880. 

1  TFor  Scott's  portraits  of  himself  in  the  Waverleys,  see  also  VoL  XXVII. 
p.  ^1  n. ;  and  ahove^  §  32  (p.  298).  It  may  he  noted  that  in  the  Introduction  to 
The  Antiquary  Scott  repudiates  the  idea  tlmt  Oldhuck  was  a  portrait  of  George 
C<Hi8tahle.] 

«  rMatihew  xxiii.  7.] 

'  [Theee  points  are  not  expressly  reverted  to.] 
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reasons  which  influenced  Scott  and  Byron  in  their  opposite 
views  of  the  glories  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.^ 

86.  But  I  quote  it  for  another  reason  also.  The  prin- 
cipal greeting  which  Mr.  Oldbuck  on  this  occasion  receives 
in  the  market-place,  being  compared  with  the  speech  of 
Andrew  Fairservice,  examined  in  my  first  paper,  will  fur- 
nish me  with  the  text  of  what  I  have  mainly  to  say  in 
the  present  one: — 

'^'Mr.  Oldbuck/  said  the  town-clerk  (a  more  important  person,  who 
came  in  front  and  ventured  to  stop  the  old  gentleman),  'the  provost, 
understanding  you  were  in  town,  begs  on  no  account  that  you'll  quit  it 
without  seeing  him;  he  wants  to  speak  to  ye  about  bringing  the  water 
frae  the  Fairwell  spring  through  a  part  o'  your  lands.' 

'''What  the  deuce! — have  they  nobody's  land  but  mine  to  cut  and 
carve  on? — I  won't  consent,  tell  them.' 

"'And  the  provost,'  said  the  derk,  going  on,  without  noticing  the 
rebuff,  'and  the  council,  wad  be  agreeable  that  you  should  hae  the  auld 
stanes  at  Donagild's  Chapel,  that  ye  was  wussing  to  hae.' 

"'Eh?— what?— Oho  I  that's  another  story— Well,  well,  I'll  call  upon 
the  provost,  and  we'll  talk  about  it' 

'"But  ye  maun  speak  your  mind  on't  forthwith,  Monkbams,  if  ye 
want  the  stanes;  for  Deacon  Harlewalls  thinks  the  carved  through-stanes 
might  be  put  with  advantage  on  the  front  of  the  new  council-house — ^that 
is,  the  twa  cross-legged  figures  that  the  callants  used  to  ca'  Robbin  and 
Bobbin,  ane  on  ilka  door-cheek;  and  the  other  stane,  that  they  ca'd 
Ailie  Dailie,  abune  the  door.  It  will  be  very  tastefu',  the  Deacon  says, 
and  just  in  the  style  of  modem  Grothic' 

'"Good  Lord  deliver  me  from  this  Gothic  generation!'  exclaimed  the 
Antiquary, — 'a  monument  of  a  knight-templar  on  each  side  of  a  Grecian 
porch,  and  a  Madonna  on  the  top  of  it! — 0  crimm/ — Well,  tell  the 
provost  I  wish  to  have  the  stones,  and  we'll  not  differ  about  Uie  water- 
course.— It's  lucky  I  happened  to  come  this  way  to-day.' 

"They  parted  mutually  satisfied;  but  the  wily  clerk  had  most  reason 
to  exult  in  the  dexterity  he  had  displayed,  since  the  whole  proposal  of  an 
exchange  between  the  monuments  (wldch  the  council  had  determined  to 
remove  as  a  nuisance,  because  they  encroached  three  feet  upon  the  public 
road)  and  the  privilege  of  conveying  the  water  to  the  burgh,  through  the 
estate  of  Monkbams,  was  an  idea  which  had  originated  with  himself  upon 
the  pressure  of  the  moment." 

^  [Scotf  8  view  of  the  flories  of  the  battle  was  expreesed  in  his  enthusiastic  poem 
The  Field  of  Waterloo^  which  was  published  in  October  1815,  the  profits  of  the  first 
edition  being  his  contribution  to  the  fund  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and 
children  of  soldiers  slain  in  the  battle.  Byron's  view  sufficiently  appears  in  his 
criticism  of  Wordsworth's  Thanksgiving  Ode  (see  below,  p.  326) ;  but  see  also  Childe 
Haroldy  canto  iiL  stanza  19  ("Is  Earth  raore  free?"),  the  Ode  Jrom  the  French  (1816), 
and  Don  Juan,  canto  viii.  stanzas  48-60.] 
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87*  In  this  single  page  of  Scott,  will  the  reader  please 
note  the  kind  of  prophetic  instinct  with  which  the  great 
men  of  every  age  mark  and  forecast  its  destinies?^  The 
water  firom  the  Fairwell  is  the  future  Thirlmere  carried  to 
Manchester;  the  *^auld  stanes"^  at  Donagild's  Chapel, 
removed  as  a  nuisance^  foretell  the  necessary  view  taken  by 
modem  cockneyism.  Liberalism,  and  progress,  of  all  things 
that  remind  them  of  the  noble  dead,  of  their  fathers'  fame, 
or  of  their  own  duty;  and  the  public  road  becomes  their 
idol,  instead  of  the  saint's  shrine.  Finally,  the  roguery  of 
the  entire  transaction — ^the  mean  man  seeing  the  weakness 
of  the  honourable,  and  **  besting "  him — ^in  modem  slang,  in 
the  manner  and  at  the  pace  of  modem  trade — *'on  the 
pressure  of  the  moment." 

*  The  following  firmgments  out  of  the  letten  in  my  own  poflBe«ion,* 
written  by  Scott  to  the  builder  of  Abbotsford,  as  the  outer  decorations  of 
the  house  were  in  process  of  completion,  will  show  how  aecurately  Scott 
had  pictured  himself  in  Monkbams. 

"^  Abbotbford  :  AprU  21,  1817. 
''Dear  Sm, — Nothing  can  be  more  obliging  than  your  attention  to  the 
old  stones.  You  have  been  as  true  as  the  sundial  itself."  [The  sundial 
had  just  been  erected.]  "  Of  the  two  I  would  prefer  the  larger  one,  as 
it  is  to  be  in  front  of  a  parapet  quite  in  the  old  taste.  But  in  case  of 
accidents  it  will  be  safest  in  your  custody  till  I  come  to  town  again  on 
the  12th  of  May.  Your  former  favours  (which  were  weighty  as  acceptable) 
have  come  safefy  out  here,  and  will  be  disposed  of  with  great  effect" 

''Abbotspobd:  Jufy  dOth. 
''I  fimcy  the  Tolbooth  still  keeps  its  feet,  but,  as  it  must  soon  descend, 
I  hope  you  will  remember  me.  I  have  an  important  use  for  the  niche 
above  the  door;  and  though  many  a  man  has  got  a  niche  m  the  Tolbooth 
by  building,  I  believe  I  am  the  first  that  ever  got  a  niche  out  of  it 
on  such  an  occasion.  For  which  I  have  to  thank  your  kindness,  and  to 
oemain  very  much  your  obliged  humble  servant, 

"Walter  Scott." 

"AvguH  16. 
''Mt  dear  Sir, — I  trouble  you  with  this  [sic]  few  lines  to  thank  you 
for  the  very  accurate  drawings  and  measurements  of  the  Tolbooth  door, 
and  for  your  kind  promise  to  attend  to  my  interest  and  that  of  Abbotsford 

1  rCompare  below,  p.  329.] 

*  [For  a  reference  to  the  handwriting  in  Scott's  letters,  see  For$  ClamgerOy 
Letter  94  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  487  n.)] 
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But  neither  are  these  things  what  I  have  at  present 
quoted  the  passage  for. 

I  quote  it,  that  we  may  consider  how  much  wonderful 
and  various  history  is  gathered  in  the  fact  recorded  for  us 
in  this  piece  of  entirely  fair  fiction,  that  in  the  Scottish 
borough  of  Fairport  (Montrose,  really),  in  the  year  17 —  of 
Christ,  the  knowledge  given  by  the  pastors  and  teachers 
provided  for  its  children  by  enlightened  Scottish  Protes- 
tantism, of  their  fathers'  history,  and  the  origin  of  their 
religion,  had  resulted  in  this  substance  and  sum; — ^that  the 
statues  of  two  crusading  knights  had  become,  to  their  chil- 
dren, Robin  and  Bobbin;  and  the  statue  of  the  Madonna, 
Ailie  Dailie. 

A  marvellous  piece  of  history,  truly :  and  far  too  com- 
prehensive for  general  comment  here.  Only  one  small  piece 
of  it  I  must  carry  forward  the  readers'  thoughts  upon. 

in  the  matter  of  the  Thistle  and  Fleur  de  lis.  Most  of  our  scutcheons 
are  now  .mounted,  and  look  very  well,  as  the  house  is  something  after 
the  model  of  an  old  hall  (not  a  castle),  where  such  things  are  well  in 
character."  [Alas— Sir  Walter,  Sir  Walter!]  ''1  intend  the  old  lion  to 
predominate  over  a  well  which  the  children  have  christened  the  Fountain 
of  the  Lions.  His  present  den,  however,  continues  to  be  the  hall  at 
Castle  Street." 

**Septmnber  5. 

''Dear  Sir, — I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  securing  the  stone.  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  will  put  up  the  gate  quite  in  the  old  form,  but  I 
would  like  to  secure  the  means  of  doing  so.  The  ornamental  stones  are 
now  put  up,  and  have  a  very  happy  effect.  If  you  will  have  the  kindness 
to  let  me  know  when  the  Tolbooth  door  comes  down,  I  will  send  in  my 
carts  for  the  stones;  I  have  an  admirable  situation  for  it.  I  suppose  the 
door  itself"  [he  means  the  wooden  one]  ''will  be  kept  for  the  new  jail; 
if  not,  and  not  otherwise  wanted,  I  would  esteem  it  carious  to  possess  it. 
Certainly  I  hope  so  many  sore  hearts  will  not  pass  through  the  celebrated 
door  when  in  my  possession  as  heretofore." 

"  September  8. 

"I  should  esteem  it  very  fortunate  if  I  could  have  the  door  also, 
though  I  suppose  it  is  modem,  having  been  burned  down  at  the  time  of 
Porteous-mob. 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  gentlemen  who  thought  these  re- 
mains of  the  Heart  of  Midlothian  are  not  ill  bestowed  on  their  intended 
possessor." 
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88.  Th^  pwtora  and  teaeheis  aforaaaid,  (raprastnted 
typically  in  anoth^  part  of  this  errorless  book  by  Mr. 
BUtteigoid,^)  are  uot,  whatever  dae  they  may  have  to 
answer  for,  answerable  fw  these  naaies.  The  names  are 
of  the  childr^i's  own  choosing  and  bestowing,  but  not 
of  the  children's  awn  inventing.  ''Robin''  is  a  clasacally 
^idearing  qognmnen,  reoording  the  erramt  heroism  of  old 
days — ^the  name  of  the  Bruce  and  of  Rob  Roy.  '*  Boblan  " 
is  a  poetical  and  symmetrical  fulfilment  and  adcmmient  of 
the  original  phrase.  ''Ailie*'  is  the  last  echo  of  ''Ave,'' 
changed  into  the  softest  Scottish  Christian  name  familiar 
to  the  children,  itself  the  beautiful  feminine  form  of  rc^al 
"  Louis  " ;  the  "  Bailie  "  again  symmetrically  added  for  kinder 
and  more  musical  endearment.  The  last  vestiges,  yau  see, 
of  honour  for  the  heroism  and  religion  of  their  ancestors, 
lingering  on  the  lips  of  babes  and  sucklings.* 

But  what  is  tiie  meaning  of  this  necessity  the  diilr 
droi  find  themselves  under  of  completii^  the  nomendature 
rhythmically  and  riiymingly  ?  Note  first  the  difference  eare^ 
fully,  and  the  attainment  of  both  qualities  by  the  couplets 
in  question.  Rhythm  is  the  syllabic  and  quantitative 
measure  of  the  wwds,  in  which  Robin,  both  in  weight  and 
time,  haUnees  Bobbin;  and  DaiUe  holds  level  scale  with 
Ailie.  But  rhyme  is  the  added  correspondence  of  sound; 
unknown  and  undesired,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  by  the 
Greek  Orpheus,  but  absolutely  essttitial  to,  and,  as  q>eGial 
virtue,  becoming  titular  of,  the  Scottish  Thomas.' 

89.  The  "Ryme,***  you  may  at  first  fancy,  is  the 
especially  childish  part  of  the  work.  Not  so.  It  is  the 
especially  chivalric  and  Christian  part  of  it.     It  characterizes 

*  Henceforward,  not  in  affeoUtion,  but  for  the  leader  s  better  conveni- 
ence, I  shall  continue  to  spttt  '^Byne*'  without  our  wvongly  added  A. 

^  rSee  below,  §§  55,  113,  119 ;  and  compare  Vol.  XXXU.  p.  117.] 

<  [Psalms  viii.  2.] 

'  [For  '^Thonaa  the  Rhjmer/;  Ma  below>  §8  41,  47  (pf.  aiQ,  815) ;  and  com- 
pare Pw9  Clamgera,  Letter  94  (V oL  XXTX.  p.  485X  and  tiM  ether  passage  there^ 
noted.] 

XXXIV.  u 
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the  Christian  chant  or  canticle,  as  a  higher  thing  than  a 
Greek  ode,  raelos,  or  hymnos,  or  than  a  Latin  carmen. 

Think  of  it ;  for  this  again  is  wonderftil  I  That  these 
children  of  Montrose  should  have  an  element  of  music 
in  their  souls  which  Homer  had  not, — ^which  a  melos  of 
David  the  Prophet  and  King  had  not, — ^which  Orpheus 
and  Amphion  had  not, — which  Apollo's  umymed  oracles 
became  mute  at  the  sound  of.^ 

A  strange  new  equity  this,  —  melodious  justice  and 
judgment,  as  it  were, — ^in  all  words  spoken  solemnly  and 
ritualistically  by  Christian  human  creatures; — Robin  and 
Bobbin — by  the  Crusader's  tomb,  up  to  '^Dies  irae,  dies 
ilia,"  at  judgment  of  the  crusading  soul. 

You  have  to  understand  this  most  deeply  of  all  Christian 
minstrels,  from  first  to  last;  that  they  are  more  musical, 
because  more  joyful,  than  any  others  on  earth:  ethereal 
minstrels,  pilgrims  of  the  sky,  true  to  the  kindred  points 
of  heaven  and  home;*  their  joy  essentially  the  sky-lark's, 
in  light,  in  purity;  but,  with  their  human  eyes,  looking  for 
the  glorious  appearing'  of  something  in  the  sky,  which  the 
bird  cannot. 

This  it  is  that  changes  Etruscan  murmur  into  Terza 
rima — Horatian  Latin  into  Proven9al  troubadour's  melody; 
not,  because  less  artfiil,  less  wise. 

40.  Here  is  a  little  bit,  for  instance,  of  French  ryming 
just  before  Chaucer's  time — ^near  enough  to  our  own  French 
to  be  intelligible  to  us  yet: — 

''O  quant  tr^glorieuse  vie. 
Quant  dl  qui  tout  peut  et  maistrie, 
Veult  esprouver  pour  n^oessaire, 
Ne  pour  quant  il  ne  blasma  mie 
La  vie  de  Marthe  sa  mie: 
Mais  il  lui  donna  exemplaire 
D'autrement  vivre,  et  de  bien  plaire 
A  Dieu;  et  plut  de  bien  k  fidre: 

^  [See  Milton's  Hifmn  on  the  Morning  qf  Cfkriifs  NatkfUjf,  six.] 
«  [Wordsworth :  To  a  Sk^f^ark.'] 
»  [Titus  iL  la] 
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PoQr  se  conclut-il  qae  Marie 
Qui  estoit  k  ses  piedz  sans  braire^ 
£t  pensoit  d'entendre  et  de  taire, 
Estleut  la  pl^ns  saine  partie. 

La  meilleur  partie  esleut-elle 

£t  la  plus  saine  ^t  la  plus  belle^ 

Qui  2k  ne  laj  sera  ost^e ; 

Car  par  v6rit6  se  fut  celle 

Qui  fut  tousjours  fresche  et  nouvelle, 

D'aymer  Dieu  et  d'en  estre  ajm^; 

Car  jusqa'an  coeur  fut  entam6e, 

Et  si  aj^damment  enBam6e, 

Que  tous-jours  ardoit  I'estincelle; 

Par  quoi  elle  fut  visits 

Et  de  Dieu  premier  confort^; 

Car  charity  est  trop  jsnelle/'^ 

41.  The   only  law   of  metre,  observed   in  this   song,  is 
that  each  line  shall  be  octosyllabic: 

Qui  fut  I  tousjours  |  fresche  et  |  nouyelle, 
D'autre  |  ment  vi  I  vret  de  |  bien  (ben)  plaire. 
Et  pen  I  soit  den  |  tendret  |  de  taire. 

But  the  reader  must  note  that  words  which  were  two- 
syllabled  in  Latin  mostly  remain  yet  so  in  the  French. 

La  m  I  e  de  I  Marthe  |  sa  mie, 

although  micy  which  is  pet  language,  loving  abbreviation  of 
arnica  through  amiey  remains  monosyllabic.  But  vie  elides 
its  e  before  a  vowel : 

Car  Mar-  |  the  me  |  nait  vie  |  active 
Et  Ma-  I  ri-e  |  oontemp  |  lative ; 

and  custom  endures  many  exceptions.  Thus  Marie  may  be 
three-syllabled  as  above,  or  answer  to  mie  as  a  dissyllable ; 
but  vierge  is  always,  I  think,  dissyllabic,  vier-ge,  with  even 
stronger  accent  on  the  -ge,  for  the  Latin  -^o. 

Then,  secondly,  of  quantity,  there  is  scarcely  any  fixed 

^  [''Le  Testament  de  Jean  de  Meong^"  lines  977-1018,  appended  to  Le  lUman 
de  hi  RmJ\ 
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law.  The  metres  may  be  timed  as  the  minstrel  chooses — 
fast  or  slow — and  the  iambic  current  checked  in  reverted 
eddy,  as  the  words  chance  to  com^. 

But,  thirdly,  there  is  to  be  rich  ryming  and  chiming, 
no  matter  how  sinoqpj^  got,  so  only  that  the  words  jingle 
and  tingle  together  with  due  art  of  interiacing  and  answer- 
ing in  different  parts  of  the  stanza,  correspondent  to  the 
involutions  of  tracery  and  illumination.  The  whole  twelve- 
line  stanza  is  thus  constructed  with  two  rymes  only,  six  of 
each,  thus  arranged: 

A AB  [ A AB  I  BBA  |  BBA  | 

dividing  the  verse  thus  into  four  measures,  reversed  in 
ascent  and  descent,  or  desccmt  mope  properly;  and  doubt- 
less with  correspondent  phases  in  the  voice-givai,  and  duly 
accompanying,  or  following,  music;  Thomas  the  Rymer's 
own  precept,  that  "tong  is  chefe  in  mynstrelsye,'*  being 
always  kept  faithfully  in  mind.* 

42.  Here  then  you  have  a  sufficient  example  of  the 
pure  chant  of  the  Christian  ages;  which  is  always  at  heart 
joyful,  and  divides  itself  into  the  four  great  forms;  Song 
of  Praise,  Song  of  Prayer,  Song  of  Love,  and  Song  of 
Battle;  praise,  however,  being  the  kejoiote  of  passion 
^  throu^  all  the  four  foraas ;  ficcording  to  the  first  law 
which  I  havf^  alre^y  given  in  the  Laws  of  F^9ok;  '^all 
great  Art  is  Praise,"*  of  which  the  contrary  is  alsp  tyue^ 
all  foul  or  miscreant  Art  is  accusation,  Sia/SoXii:  **She  gave 
me  of  the  tree  and  I  did  eaf '  being  an  entirely  museless 
expression  on  Adam's  part,  the  briefly  essential  contrary  of 
Love-SQUg. 

With  these  four  perfect  forms   of  Chnsti^an  d^9xxt^  of 

*  L.  ii.  278.» 

^  (The  title  of  Chapter  i.  in  that  book :  Vol.  XV.  p.  351.    Cmnpare  AH  qf 
England,  §  58  (Vol  XXXTn.  p.  305).] 

*  rG«i^  ii  12.1 

'  [Qaoted  from  the  Lincoln  MS.  of  True  Thonuu  and  ike  Quern  qf  E^kmd.} 
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whkh  we  may  take  for  pure  examples  the  ^'Te  Deum/' 
tiie  ^*  Te  Luds  Ante,"  ^  the  ''  Amor  die  neUa  mente/'  *  and 
th^  ^' Chant  cte  Roiaiid,''*  are  mingled  songs  of  moutningv 
of  Pagan  origin  (whether  Gre^  or  Danish),  holding  graq> 
stiU  of  the  races  that  have  onee  learned  than^  in  times  of 
suffering  and  sorrow ;  and  songs  of  Christian  humiliation  or 
grief,  r^[arding  chiefly  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  or  the  con- 
ditions of  our  own  sin:  while  through  the  aitire  systan 
of  these  mtfesical  complaints  are  interwoven  moralities,  in- 
structions, and  related  histories,  in  illustration  of  both,  pass- 
ing into  Epic  and  Romantic  verse,  which  gradually,  as  the 
fonns  and  learnings  of  sodety  increase,  becomes  less  joyful, 
and  mcMre  didactic,  or  satiric,  until  the  last  edioes  of  Chris- 
tian joy  and  melody  vanish  in  the  ''Vanity  of  Humaii 
Wishes."' 

4S.  And  here  I  must  pause  for  a  minute  or  t#o  to 
sepatete  the  different  branches  of  our  inquiry  dearly  from 
onfe  anotlia:.  For  one  thing,  the  read^  must  please  put 
icx  the  presrat  out  of  his  head  all  thought  of  thb  pro^- 
greos  of  ''dvUization" — ^that  is  to  say,  broadly,  kA  the  sub- 
stitution uf  "mgA  for  hair,  gas  for  candles,  and  steam  for 
legs.  T%is  is  an  6ntiiely  distinct  matter  from  the  phases  of 
poiky  and  itligioni    It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  British 

*  ''Che  ndU  mente  mia  ragumtu"  Love — ^3rou  observe,  the  highest 
Reanmableness,  instead  of  French  ivresse,^  or  even  Shakespearian  ''mere 
Mly'';6  knd  Beatrieb  ais  the  Goddeis  of  Wisdom  in  this  thM  song  of  the 
OrnvUo,  tb  be  eanpafed  with  the  Revolatiodary  Goddess  of  Reason ;  remem- 
bering of  the  whde  poem  chiefly  the  Hne : — 

'*Costei  penso  cki  biosse  I'aniwiioii" 

(See  LjeU^s  Cmzomer^  p.  104.«) 

^  [The  hymn  "Te  lucis  ante  terminam,"  sung  at  Compline,  the  Hoar  follow- 
ing VWpen.  J 

*  rCompare^  on  tills  ^ancient  and  gloHoos  French  s6ng/'  Ttri.  XXIII.  p.  116  n.] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  Johnron's  imitation  of  the  Itenth  satire  of  Jnvenld, 
0St  Mow^  p  814.] 

«  [See  above,  fi2^  p  !28a] 

'  [At  Fmi  tm  h.  Act  iL  so.  7  (wmg).] 

*  [The  CtmmmlBrt  ^  DmOe  Aiigkieri^  lUdkui  mid  Sn§Mi,  transUted  by  CharM 
Lyell^  1886.  For  the  song  from  the  Omi^  her«  quoted  by  Risking  toe  p.  68 
of  LyeU.] 
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Constitution,  or  the  French  Revolution,  or  the  unification 
of  Italy.  There  are,  indeed,  certain  subtle  relations  between 
the  state  of  mind,  for  instance,  in  Venice,  which  makes  her 
prefer  a  steamer  to  a  gondola,  and  that  which  makes  her 
prefer  a  gazetteer  to  a  duke ;  ^  but  these  relations  are  not 
at  all  to  be  dealt  with  until  we  solemnly  understand  that 
whether  men  shall  be  Christians  and  poets,  or  infidels  and 
dunces,  does  not  depend  on  the  way  they  cut  their  hair, 
tie  their  breeches,  or  light  their  fires.  Dr.  Johnson  might 
have  worn  his  wig  in  fulness  conforming  to  his  dignity, 
without  therefore  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  human 
wishes  were  vain;  nor  is  Queen  Antoinette's  civilized  hair- 
powder,  as  opposed  to  Queen  Bertha's  savagely  loose  hair» 
the  cause  of  Antoinette's  laying  her  head  at  last  in  scaffi>ld 
dust,  but  Bertha  in  a  pilgrhn-haunted  tomb.' 

44.  Again,  I  have  just  now  used  the  words  "poet"  and 
"dunce,"  meaning  the  degree  of  each  quality  possible  to 
nverage  human  nature.  Men  are  eternally  divided  into  the 
two  classes  of  poet  (believer,  maker,  and  praiser)  and  dunce 
(or  unbeliever^  unmaker,  and  dispraiser).  And  in  process  of 
ages  they  have  the  power  of  making  faithful  and  forma- 
tive creatures  of  themselves,  or  unfEdthfiil  and  <2^-formative. 
And  this  distinction  between  the  creatures  who,  blessing, 
are  blessed,  and  evermore  benedicti,  and  the  creatures  who, 
cursing,  are  cursed,  and  evermore  maledicti,  is  one  going 
through  all  humanity;  antediluvian  in  Cain  and  Abel, 
diluvian  in  Ham  and  Shem.  And  the  question  for  the 
public  of  any  given  period  is  not  whether  they  are  a  con- 
stitutional or  unconstitutional  vulgus,  but  whether  they  are 
a  benignant  or  malignant  vulgus.'    So  also,  whether  it  is 

^  [See  Rmkin's  references  in  Ibn  Ciavigera,  Letter  42,  to  the  Rinnownnentp 
('^Gaaette  of  the  people  of  Venioe"),  and  his  reflections  there  npon  Pkst  and  Present 
in  Venice  (VoL  XXVm.  pp.  93  seq.}.] 

*  [Ruskin  may  be  thinking  either  of  the  English  Bertha  {Pieaturet  qf  Emgiafidf 
§  23)  or  of  the  Swiss  (ibid.,  $  101):  see  VoL  XXXm.  pp.  433,  403.  The 
former,  the  wife  of  Ethelbert,  was^  according  to  tradition,  buried  in  a  tomb  in 
St  Martin's  Church,  Canterbury.  The  tomb  of  the  Swiss  B«tha  is  shown  in  the 
church  at  Payeme :  see  Fraterita,  iiL  §  40.] 

*  [For  the  reference  to  Horace,  see  Vol.  XVH.  p.  228.] 
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indeed  the  gods  who  have  given  any  gentleman  the  grace 
to  despise  the  rabble,  depends  ^diolly  on  whether  it  is 
indeed  the  rabble,  or  he,  who  are  the  malignant  persons. 

45.  But  yet  again.  This  difference  between  the  persons 
to  whom  Heaven,  according  to  Orpheus,  has  granted  '*the 
hour  of  delight,"*  and  those  whom  it  has  condemned  to 
the  hour  of  detestableness,  being,  as  I  have  just  said,  of 
all  times  and  nations, — ^it  is  an  interior  and  more  delicate 
difference  which  we  are  examining  in  the  gift  of  Christian^ 
as  distinguished  from  unchristian,  scmg.  Orpheus,  Pindar, 
and  Horace  are  indeed  distinct  from  the  prosaic  rabble,  as 
the  bird  from  the  snake;  but  between  Orpheus  and  Pales- 
trina,  Horace  and  Sidney,  there  is  another  division,  and  a 
new  power  of  music  and  song  given  to  the  humanity  which 
has  hope  of  the  Resurrection. 

Tlds  is  the  root  of  all  life  and  all  rightness  in  Christian 
harmony,  whether  of  word  or  instrument;  and  so  literally, 
that  in  precise  manner  as  this  hope  disappears,  the  power  of 
song  is  taken  away,  and  taken  away  utterly.  When  the 
Christian  falls  back  out  of  the  bright  hope  of  the  Resur- 
rection, even  the  Orpheus  song  is  forbidden  him.^  Not  to 
have  known  the  hope  is  blameless:  one  may  sing,  unknow- 
ing, as  the  swan,  or  Philomela.  But  to  have  known  and 
fall  away  from  it,  and  to  declare  that  the  human  wishes, 
which  are  summed  in  that  one — "Thy  kingdom  come"* — 
are  vain!  The  Fates  ordain  there  shall  be  no  singing  after 
that  deniaL 

46.  For  observe  this,  and  earnestly.  The  old  Orphic 
song,  with  its  dim  hope  of  yet  once  more  Eurydice, — 
the  Philomela  song — granted  after  the  cruel  silence, — ^the 

*  <5pav  r^s  rip^ioi — Plato,  Lonw,  iL,  Steph.  669*  **  Hoar  "  having  here 
nearly  the  power  of  "Fate"  with  added  sense  of  being  a  daughter  of 
Themis. 

1  [Compare  Bible  qfAmieiu,  ch.  lU.  %Z5,9ndArti^  Mm§lamd,  §  15  (Vol  XXXIII. 
pp.  101,  276).] 

*  [See,  howerer,  for  a  leas  literal  aspeet  of  these  words,  the  seventh  of  the  Leiten 
en  the  LartTe  Prater  (abore,  p.  201).] 
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Halcyon  song — ^with  its  fifteen  days  of  peace,^  were  all  sad^ 
oi^  j63rful  only  in  some  vague  visicni  of  conquest  over 
death.  But  the  Johnsonian  vanity  of  wishes  is  on  the 
whole  satisfactory  to  Johnson — accepted  with  gentlemanly 
resignation  by  Pope^^^triumj^antly  and  with  bray  of  painy 
trumpets  uid  blowing  of  steam-whistles,  proclaimed  for  tlie 
glorious  discovery  of  the  civilized  ages,  by  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
Miss  Edgeworth,  Adam  Smith,  and  Co.  There  is  no 
Glod,  but  have  we  not  invented  gunpowdw? — ^who  wants 
a  God,  with  that  in  his  pocket  ?  ^  There  is  no  Resurrec-^ 
tion^  neither  angel  nor  spirit;'  but  have  we  not  paper  and 
pens,  and  cannot  every  blockhead  print  his  opinions,  and  the 
Day  of  Judgment  become  R^ublican,  with  everybody  for  a 
judge,  and  tiie  flat  of  the  universe  for  the  throne  ?  There 
is  no  law,  but  only  gravitation  and  congelatioik^  and  we  art 
stuck  together  in  an  everlasting  hail,  and  melted  together 
in  everli^ting  mud,  and  great  was  the  day  in  which  our 
worships  were  bcnm*    And  there  is  no  Grospel,  but  oAly, 

*  '' Gunpowder  is  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  modem  times, 
and  what  has  pven  suck  a  superiorihf  to  civUiised  nations  over  barbarous " ! 
(EveiUngs  at  iYoiMe— fifth  ev6tiing>)  *  No  man  6kn  owe  tnoi^  than  I  both 
to  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  Miss  Bd|ewoHh ;  and  I  only  Wish  that  in  the  sub- 
stance of  what  they  wisely  said,  they  had  been  more  listened  to.  Never- 
thtel^ss^  the  ^rms  of  all  modem  conceit  aiid  errdr  re6t)e^thig  ihanufactnre 
attd  indastiy,  as  rivals  to  Art  and  to  Oeniiis,  sitt  ooilcentilited  iA  Evening 
at  Home  and  Hafty  a$kt  Z^^— being  all  the  while  themselves  wo^ks  of 
real  genius,  and  prophetic  of  things  that  have  yet  to  be  learned  and  ful- 
filled.  B^  fo^  instance  th^  pApet,  ''Things  by  theilr  Right  I^Tames/'  follow- 
ing the  one  from  which  I  have  just  quoted  (''The  Ship"),  anil  dosing  the 
first  volume  of  the  old  edition  of  the  Evenmgs.^ 

^  fl^or  other  reference  to  the  legend  of  Orpheus  singing  "such  notes  as  warbled 
to  the  s^ing  ^Mw  lh>n  teats  hoxS  I^Uto's  6heAk'*  tod  gaihed  phiMi««  of  his  Ibet 
Eurydice,  see  Cestus  qf  Aglaia,  §  13  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  66) ;  to  the  legend  of  PhUomeU, 
betrayed  by  Tereus  and  bereft  of  her  tongue,  and  afterwards  transformed  into  the 
nightingale,  there  Is  a  slight  and  passing  refereikce  in  Vol.  XXV.  p^  175 ;  and  for 
tiie  song  of  the  Halcyon,  see  ^vA'^  ^est,  VoL  XXII.  pp.  2d0  seq.] 

*  [For  another  renrence  to  Pope  in  a  similar  sense,  see  Aratra  PenteHeif  §  60 
(VoL  XX.  p.  233).l 

>  [Acts  zxiii.  &] 

«  [See  vol.  i.  p.  141  in  the  editiota  of  1792.] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  Miss  Edgeworth  in  the  same  sense,  see  VoL  XXIX^ 
p.  606  n.    Per  Mrs.  fiarhauld's  EoenHuis  at  Fem#,  see  VoL  XXVL  p.  114.] 

*  [Vol.  i.  pp.  160-152 :  the  point  of  the  papeir  is  that  lasr  is  mmiier,] 
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wliateT«r  We've  got,  to  get  more,  and,  whoever  we  aM,  to 
go  somewhere  else.  And  aJre  not  these  discoveries,  to  ht 
sung  of,  and  drummed  of,  and  fiddled  (k^  and  genially 
made  OMkxtiously  indubitable  in  the  ei^teoith-eentury 
song  of  praise! 

47.  The  Fates  will  not  have  it  so.  No  word  of  song 
is  pdsslble,  in  that  century,  to  mbrtal  lips.  Only  polished 
vcrsificati<m,  sententious  pentameter  and  hexameter,  until, 
having  turned  out  its  toes  long  enough  without  dancing, 
and  pattered  with  its  lips  long  enough  without  piping, 
suddciily  Astraea  returns  to  the  earth,^  and  a  Day  of 
Ju<)gmfflit  of  a  sort,  and  thoe  bursts  out  a  song  at  last 
agam^  a  most  curtly  mdodious  trij^et  of  Alnphisbesnic 
ryme.    '^Qi  ira.""^ 

Amjrfiisbaenic,'  fimged  in  each  rjrme  ^dth  &re,  and  obey- 
ing Eircildoune's  precept,  ^'Tong  is  chefe  of  mynstrelsye,'^  ^ 
to  the  syllable. — ^Don  Giovanni's  hitherto  fondly  chanted 
^'Andiam,  andiam,**  become  suddenly  impersonal  and  pro- 
phetic: It  shall  go,  and  you  also.  A  cry — ^before  it  is 
a  song,  then  song  land  accompaniment  together — perfectly 
done;  and  thb  march  *' towards  the  field  of  Mars.  The 
two  hundred  and  fifly  thousand — ^they  to  the  sound  of 
stringed  muac — ^preceded  by  yoimg  girls  with  tricolour 
streamers,  they  nave  shouldered  soldier-wise  their  shovels 
and  picks,  and  with  one  throat  are  singing  l^a  ira.^'^ 

*  Carlyle,  Prenck  tUvolmtkm  (Chi^pman,  I869),  vol.  ii  p.  tO;  ooa£  p.  25, 
and  the  pi  tra  at  Arraa,  vol.  iiL  p.  276.^ 

^  [Bee  Vlivfl,  Edcgues,  iv.  6  (referred  to  also  in  VoL  XXXlIL  p.  120) :  ''Jam 
reickit  et  Virgo^  tedennt  Satamia  r^na"— Vi)rgo  being  Astnut^  the  jp^desli  of 
Jit«Uoe;  htndt  DrTden's  Attntti  Reiujf  of  another  day  of  judgment  *'of  a  80H  — 
thto  return  of  Kiog  Chatlei.] 

*  [See  fbrther,  below,  §  60  $  and  eompen  Bibie  0/  Amiem$,  eh.  it.  §  T 
(VoL  XXXIU.  p.  ISO).] 

*  [For  thk  word,  tee  also  Fm,  Letter  86  (VoL  XXVIL  p.  657) :  ''Such  dooblo- 
ends  as  may  be  diBcorerable  in  Amphisbmias"  :  the  fiibled  serpents,  headed  at 
each  end.] 

*  gee  above,  p.  310.] 

*  [The  references  in  yoL  iL  are  to  Book  L  ch.  zL  (smnewhat  altered) ;  Book  L 
du  Tt;  and  in  voL  iii..  Book  v.  ch.  iiL] 
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Through  all  the  springtime  of  1790,  fix>m  Brittany  to 
Burgundy,  on  most  plains  of  France,  under  most  city  walls, 
there  march  and  constitutionally  wheel  to  the  ^a-ira-ing 
mood  of  fife  and  drum— our  clear  glancing  phalanxes; — ^Uie 
song  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  virgin-led,  is 
in  the  long  light  of  July. 

48.  Nevertheless,  another  song  is  yet  needed,  for  phalanx, 
and  for  maid.  For,  two  springs  and  summers  having  gone 
— amphisbasnic,— on  the  28th  of  August,  1792, 

''Dumouriez  rode  from  the  camp  of  Maulde,  eastwards  to  Sedan.  .  ^  . 

''And  Longwi  has  fallen  basely,  and  Brunswick  and  the  Prussian  king 
will  beleaguer  Verdun,  and  ClaiHait  and  the  Austrians  press  deeper  in 
over  the  northern  marches,  Gmmerian  Europe  behind.  And  on  that  same 
night  DumourieB  assembles  council  of  war  at  his  lodgings  in  Sedan. 
Prassians  here,  Austrians  there,  triumphant  both.  With  broad  highway  to 
Paris  and  little  hindrance— ire  scattered,  helpless  here  and  there — ^what  to 
advise?"* 

The  generals  advise  retreating,  and  retreating,  till  Paris 
be  sacked  at  the  latest  day  possible.  Dumouriez,  silent, 
dismisses  them,— keeps  only,  with  a  sign,  Thouvenot.  Silent 
thus,  when  needful,  yet  having  voice,  it  appears,  of  what 
musicians  call  tenor  quality,  of  a  rare  kind.  Rubini-esque, 
even,  but  scarcely  producible  to  fastidious  ears  at  opera. 
The  seizure  of  the  forest  of  Argonne  follows — ^the  cannonade 
of  Valmy.  The  Prussians  do  not  march  on  Paris  t/ds  time, 
the.  autumnal  hours  of  fate  pass  on— pa  ira — ^and  on  the 
6th  of  November,  Dumouriez  meets  the  Austrians  also : — 

''Dumouriez  wide-winged,  they  wide-winged — at  and  around  Jemappes, 
its  green  heights  fringed  and  maned  with  red  fire.  And  Dumouries  is 
swept  hack  on  this  wing  and  swept  back  on  that,  and  is  like  to  be  swept 
back  utterly,  when  he  rushes  up  in  person,  speaks  a  prompt  word  or  two, 
and  then,  with  clear  tenor-pipe,  uplifts  the  hymn  of  the  Marseillaise,  ten 
thousand  tenor  or  bass  pipes  joining,  or  say  some  forty  thousand  in  all, 
Ibr  every  heart  leaps  up  at  the  sound;  and  so,  with  rhythmic  march 
melody,  they  rally,  they  advance,  they  rush  death-defying,  and  like  the 
fire  whirlwind  sweep  all  manner  of  Austrians  from  the  scene  of  action." 

*  Carlyle,  French  Revoimium,  iii.  26.^ 
'  [Book  i.  (of  vol.  iii.)  oh.  iii.  (slightly  coroprassed).] 
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Thus,  through  the  Ups  of  Dumouriez,  sings  Tyrtseus 
Rouget  de  Lisle,"^  '^Aux  armes — ^marchons/'  Iambic  mea- 
sure with  a  witness  I  in  what  wide  strophe  here  beginning 
— ^in  what  unthought-of  antistrophe  returning  to  that  council 
chamber  in  Sedan! 

49.  While  these  two  great  songs  were  thus  being  com- 
posed, and  sung,  and  danced  to  in  cometary  cycle,  by 
the  French  nati<Hi,  here  in  our  less  giddy  island  there 
rose,  amidst  hours  of  business  in  Scotland  and  of  idleness 
in  England,  three  troubadours  of  quite  different  temper. 
Different  also  themselves,  but  not  opponent;  forming  a 
perfect  chord,  and  adverse  all  the  three  of  them  alike  to 
the  French  musicians,  in  this  main  point — ^that  while  the 
Qa  ira  and  MarseiUaise  were  essentially  songs  of  blame  and 
wrath,  the  British  bards  wrote,  virtually,  always  songs  of 
praise,  though  by  no  means  psalmody  in  the  ancient  keys. 
On  the  contrary,  all  the  three  are  aUke  moved  by  a  singu- 
lar antipathy  to  the  priests,  and  are  pointed  at  with  fear 
and  indignation  by  the  pietists,  of  their  day ; — ^not  without 
latent  cause.  For  they  are  all  of  them,  witli  the  most 
loving  service,  servants  of  that  world  which  the  Puritan 
and  monk  alike  despised;  and,  in  the  triple  chord  of  their 
song,  could  not  but  appear  to  the  religious  persons  around 
them  as  respectively  and  specifically  the  praisers — Scott  of 
the  world.  Bums  of  the  flesh,  and  Byron  of  the  deviL 

To  contend  with  this  carnal  orchestra,  the  religious 
world,  having  long  ago  rejected  its  Catholic  Psalms  as  anti- 
quated and  unscientific,  and  finding  its  Puritan  melodies 
sunk  into  faint  jar  and  twangle  from  their  native  trumpet- 
tone,  had  nothing  to  oppose  but  the  innocent,  ratlier  than 
religious,  verses  of  the  school  recognized  as  that  of  the 
English  Lakes ;  very  creditable  to  them ;  domestic  at  once 
and  refined ;  observing  the  errors  of  the  world  outside  of 
the  Lakes  with  a  pitjring  and  tender  indignation,  and 
arriving  in  lacustrine  seclusion  at  many  valuable  princifdes 

*  Carljle,  French  Revoluikm,  UL  106  [Book  IL  ch.  iv.],  the  last  sentence 
altered  in  a  word  or  two. 
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of  philosof^y,  as  pure  as  the  tarns  of  tiieh*  mountaiiis,  and 
of  corresponding  depth.* 

SO.  I  have  lately  seen^  and  with  extreme  pleasure,  Mr. 
Matthei?^  Arnold's  arranganent  of  Wordsworth's  poems  ;^ 
and  read  with  sincere  interest  his  high  estimate  of  them. 
But  a  great  poet's  work  nereit  needs  arrangement  by  other 
hands;  and  though  it  is  very  proper  that  Silver  How 
should  clearly  understand  and  brightly  praise  its  fiatemal 
Rydal  Mouiit,'  we  must  not  forget  that,  orei*  y<Hider,  are 
the  Andes,  all  the  while. 

Wordsworth's  rank  and  scale  among  poets  were  deter* 
mined  by  himsdf,  in  a  single  exdamation: 

''  Whftt  wM  the  gratt  PaniMsiit'  ^elf  to  tbee, 
Mount  Skiddaw?"> 

Answer  his  que^c^  Mthfiilly,  and  you  have  the  rela- 
tibb  between  the  great  blasters  of  the  Muse^s  teaching  and 
the  pleksiant  fingerer  of  his  pastoral  flute  among  the  reeds 
of  RydaL 

Wordsworth  is  simply  a  Westmorelahd  peasant,  with 
bonsiderably  tess  shrewdness  than  nib^  bordei:  IStiglishmeil 
or  Scotsmen  inherit;  ahd  ho  isetl^  of  humoili^:  but  gifted 
(hi  this  singularlj^)  ivith  vivid  SeiiS6  bf  natural  bekuty,  Kmd 
a  ptetty  tuM  fot  reflections,  hot  alWitys  aCute,  but,  as  far 
as  they  reach,  medicinal  to  the  feVlsr  t)f  the  restless  ahd 
corrupted  life  aroimd  him.  W^tei^  to  parbhed  lips  may 
b^  bettet  than  Samiah  Wihe,^  but  do  not  \tt  us  therefore 

*  t  huVe  Wh  gttaily  Aiskppoititti,  \n  ukihj^  sbikndings  of  bur  most 
uMtjeftti6  inioiiiltaia  pools,  to  ted  than,  tti  ttd  tkst^  \etgt  ta  the  un&thdfai' 
able. 

^  [PoetM  qf  Wordsworth  Choien  and  Edited  (with  a  PrefiM^)  by  Matthew  Arnold. 
''tioaisii  treAsu^  Sferiee,'*  m$.] 

, ,  *  [Dn  Arnold,  it  will  be  remnHrad,  had  huiii  hisself  a  house  at  Fez  How 
Tfor  which  Roskih  confuses  Silver  How),  about  half  a  siile  from  Rjrdal  Mount. 
MiMiew  A^iold,  as  k  yenng  man^  saw  math  ef  Wenkworth  ^t  Ifydal  Mount  (s^ 
Clough's  L{fe  and  Letters,  pp.  96-97).1 

TFhe  poem  of  180i  be^nningr,  ^  Pblibn  knd  Ossa  flourish  side  by  Mde.^'] 

^  [X>ofi  Juan,  UL  86  (''The  Isles  of  Greece").] 
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cHmfiise  the  qualities  of  wine  and  water.  I  much  deabt 
tliere  beii^  many  inglorioos  Miltons  in  our  countiy  diuroh- 
yards;^  but  I  mo  Tevy  auie  there  are  many  Wordswovths 
resting  there,  ^dio  weie  inferior  to  the  renowned  one  osfy 
in  caring  less  to  hear  themselves  talk. 

With  an  hcmest  and  kindly  heart,  a  stimulating  ^foism, 
a  ipdiolesome  contentment  in  modest  circumstances,  and 
sudi  sufficient  ease,  in  that  acc^ed  state,  as  permitted 
the  passing  of  a  good  deal  of  time  in  wishing  that  daisies 
could  see  the  beauty  of  their  own  shadows,'  and  other  sodi 
profitable  Biental  exercises,  Wordsworth  has  left  us  a  series 
of  studies  of  the  graceful  and  ha{^y  shepherd  life  of  our 
lake  country,  whidi  to  me  personally,  for  one,  are  entirely 
sweet  and  preetoua ;  but  they  are  only  so  as  the  mirror  of 
an  existent  reality  in  many  ways  more  beautiful  than  its 
picture. 

51.  But  the  other  day  I  went  for  an  afternoon's  rest 
into  the  cottage  of  one  of  our  country  people  of  old  states 
man  class ;  cottage  l]ring  nearly  midway  between  two  village 
churches,  but  more  conveniently  for  cbwnhill  walk  towards 
one  than  the  other.  I  found,  as  the  good  housewife  miide 
tea  for  me,  that  nevertheless  she  went  up  the  hill  to  cfaureh. 
''Why  do  not  you  go  to  the  nearer  church?"  I  asked. 
** Don't  you  like  the  dergjrman?"  "Oh  no,  sir,"  she 
answered,   "it  isn't  that;  but  yon  know  I  coul^'t  leave 

my    mother."    "Your    mother!    she    is   buried    at    H 

then  ? "  "  Yes,  sir ;  and  you  know  I  couldnt  go  to  church 
anywhere  else." 

That  feelings  such  as.  these  existed  among  the  peasants, 
not  of  Cumberland  only,  but  of  all  the  tender  earth  that 
gives  forth  her  fruit  for  the  living,  and  receives  her  dead 
to  peace,  might  perhaps  have  been,  to  our  grefit  and  end- 
less comfort,  discovered   before  now,   if  Wordsworth  had 

^  [For  otlier  aaotatiom  firom  Gmr't  Ei^^  «ie  VoL  XIL  p.  978;  VoL  XXn. 
p.  393;  VoL  XXm.  p.  2*;  and  Vol  XXVT pp.  73,  136,  260^ 

*  [With  the  reference  here  to  WordswortlTs  piece  (''So  hdr,  so  tweet,  withai 
so  tentttiTe"),  compere  VoL  ILL  p.  177  n.,  and  the  panage  from  Pr^ttmiUa  there 
noted.] 
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been  content  to  tell  us  what  he  knew  of  his  own  villages 
and  people,  not  as  the  leader  of  a  new  and  only  correct 
school  of  poetry,  but  simply  as  a  country  gentleman  of 
sense  and  feeling,  fond  of  primroses/  kind  to  the  parish 
children,  and  reverent  of  the  spade  with  which  Wilkinson 
had  tilled  his  lands : '  and  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  his 
influence  on  the  stronger  minds  of  his  time  was  anywise 
hastened  or  extended  by  the  spirit  of  tunefulness  under 
whose  guidance  he  discovered  that  heaven  rhymed  to  seven, 
and  Foy  to  boy.* 

52.  Tunefid  nevertheless  at  heart,  and  of  the  heavenly 
choir,  I  gladly  and  frankly  acknowledge  him;  and  our 
English  literature  enriched  with  a  new  and  a  singular 
virtue  in  the  aerial  purity  and  healthful  rightness  of  his 
quiet  song; — but  aerial  only, — not  ethereal;  and  lowly  in 
its  privacy  of  light. 

A  measured  mind,  and  calm;  innocent,  unrepentant; 
helpful  to  sinless  creatures  and  scatlieless,  such  of  the  flock 
as  do  not  stray.  Hopeful  at  least,  if  not  faithful;  content 
with  intimations  of  immortality^  such  as  may  be  in  skip- 
ping of  lambs,  and  laughter  of  children — incurious  to  see  in 
the  hands  the  print  of  the  Nails.^ 

A  gracious  and  constant  mind;  as  the  herbage  of  its 
native  hills,  fragrant  and  pure ; — yet,  to  the  sweep  and 
the  shadow,  the  stress  and  distress,  of  the  greater  souls 
of  men,  as  the  tufted  thyme  to  the  laurel  wilderness  of 
Tempe, — ^as  the  gleaming  euphrasy  to  the  dark  branches 
of  Dodona. 

(I  am  obliged  to  defer  the  main  body  of  this  paper  to  next  month, — 
revises  penetrating  all  too  late  into  my  lacustrine  seclusion  ;<  as  chanced 
also  unluckily  wi&  the  preceding  paper,  in  which  the  reader  will  perhaps 

1  [See  P^ter  BeU,  part  i.  stanza  12.1 

>  [See  the  piece  of  1804  (''To  the  Spade  of  a  Friend")  beginning,  '< Spade  ! 
with  which  WilkiDson  hath  tUled  his  land/H 

»  [See  "Wo  are  Seven"  and  "The  Idiot  Boy."] 

*  [For  Raskin's  namerous  references  to  Wordffworth*s  Ode  an  ItUimaHoM  of 
Immortality  Jnm  BecoliectwM  qf  Earfy  ChUdkMd^  see  pp.  156>  325^  349,  and  General 
Index.  1 

EJohn  xz.  25.] 
See  above,  §  49.] 
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Idndlj  oonect  the  eonaeqaent  mi^irints,^  §  82,  1.  4,  of  ''scarcely"  to 
''securely,"  and  §  SS  {Cnns),  "full,"  with  comma,  to  "fall/'  without  one; 
noticing  besides  that  nedgmmtlei  has  been  omitt^  in  the  list,  §  27;  and 
that  the  reference  to  note*  should  not  be  at  the  word  "imagination/* 
S  26,  sixth  line  from  end,  but  at  the  word  "trade,"  §  27,  L  4.  My  dear 
old  friend,  Dr.  John  Brown,  sends  me,  frmn  Jamieson's  Dictioiutry^  the 
following  satis&ctory  end  to  one  of  my  difficulties: — "Coup  the  crans.*'' 
The  language  is  borrowed  from  the  "cran,"  or  trivet  on  wUch  small  pots 
are  placed  in  cookery,  which  is  sometimes  turned  with  its  feet  uppermost 
by  an  awkward  assistant.     Thus  it  signifies  to  be  compldebf  upset) 

^  [Corrected  m  On  the  Old  Boad^  and  in  this  edition.    Rutkin's  references,  here 
altered,  were  to  pages  and  lines  in  the  Nineteenth  Centufy.] 
<  [See  above,  p.  300.] 


in* 

[BYRON] 

/'Parching  summer  hath  no  warrant 
To  consume  this  ciystal  well; 
Rains,  that  make  each  brook  a  torrent. 
Neither  sully  it,  nor  swell"  ^ 

58.  So  was  it  year  by  year,  among  the  unthought-of  hills. 
Little  Duddon  and  child  Rotha'  ran  clear  and  glad;  and 
laughed  from  ledge  to  pool,  and  opened  from  pool  to  mere, 
translucent,  through  endless  days  of  peace. 

But  eastward,  between  her  orchard  plains,  Loire  locked 
her  embracing  dead  in  silent  sands;  dark  with  blood  rolled 
Isar ;  glacial-pale,  Beresina-Lethe,'  by  whose  shore  the  weary 
hearts  forgot  their  people,  and  their  father's  house.* 

Nor  unsullied,  Tiber;  nor  unswoln,  Amo  and  Aufidus;^ 

*  NineteaUh  Century^  September  1880. 

1  [Wordsworth :  hucripHofWy  1828  (iv.  '^Nesr  the  spring  of  the  Hermitage").] 

*  [See  Wordsworth's  To  Botha  QuiUinan,  his  granddaughter,  named  after  the 
stream  that  flows  into  Windermere  from  Grasmere  and  Rydal.] 

*  [The  allusions  are  here  to— (1)  The  Noyadet  at  Nantes  on  the  Loure  (1793): 
*'  Women  and  men  are  tied  together,  feet  and  feet,  hands  and  hands ;  and  flong  in : 
this  they  call  Mariage  Republicain"  (Carlyle's  French  BewMion,  Book  v.  ch.  iii.)- 
(2)  The  battle  of  Hohenlinden  (Bavaria),  December  1800,  m  which  the  French  under 
Moreau  defeated  the  Austrians  with  heavy  loss.  Ruskin  doubtless  was  thinking  of 
Campbell's  poem  on  the  battle— quoted  in  Vol.  XXXI.  p.  300— 

*'  And  bloodier  yet  the  torrent  flow 
Of  Isar,  rolling  rapidly" 

— the  Isar  (twenty  mUes  distant)  being  by  poetic  licence  brought  in  sight  of  the  field. 
The  reference  would,  however,  also  fit  the  battle  near  Landuiut  on  the  Isar,  where 
the  French  under  Davonst  defeated  the  Austrians  (April  1809).  (3)  The  battle  on 
the  banks  of  the  Beresina  (Novemher  1812),  in  which  the  ''grand  army"  of  Napo- 
leon was  overwhelmed  on  the  retreat  from  Moscow.  Byron  refers  to  the  Retreat 
in  the  first  stanza  of  MazeimaA 

*  [Psabns  xlv.  10.] 

'  rrhe  allusions  here  seem  less  precise,  referring  generally  to  the  bloodshed  in 
Napoleon's  campaigns  in  Italy;  Ruskin  continuing  his  comparison  by  mentioning 
two  of  its  most  fiunous  rivers,  and  then  the  Aufidus  (Ofimto),  fiunous  in  classical 
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and  Euroclydon  high  on  Helle's  wave;*  meantime,  let  our 
^PPy  piety  glorify  the  garden  rocks  with  snowdrop  circlet, 
and  br^the  the  spirit  of  Paradise,  where  life  is  wise  and 
innocent' 

Maps  many  have  we,  now-a-days  clear  in  display  of 
earth  constituent,  air  current,  and  ocean  tide.  Shall  we 
ever  engrave  the  map  of  meaner  research,  whose  shadings 
shall  content  themselves  in  the  task  of  showing  the  deptib, 
or  drought, — ^the  calm,  or  trouble,  of  Human  Compassion  ? 

54.  For  this  is  indeed  all  that  is  noble  in  the  life  of  Man, 
and  the  source  of  all  that  is  noble  in  the  speech  of  Man.' 
Had  it  narrowed  itself  then,  in  those  days,  out  of  all  the 
world,  into  this  peninsula  between  Cockermouth  and  Shap? 

Not  altogether  so;  but  indeed  the  Vocal  piety  seemed 
conclusivdiy  to  have  retired  (or  excursed?)  into  that  mossy 
hermitage,  above  Littie  Langdale/  The  C/nvocal  piety, 
with  the  uncomplaining  sorrow,  of  Man,  may  have  a  some- 
what wider  range,  for  aught  we  know:  but  history  dis- 
r^[ards  those  items;  and  of  firmly  proclaimed  and  sweetly 
canorous  religion,  there  really  seemed  at  that  juncture  none 
to  be  reckoned  upon,  east  of  Ingleborough,  or  north  of 
CrijBTeL*     Only  under  Fumess  Fells,  or  by  Bolton  Priory, 

poetry  for  its  swift  and  violent  coarse  (Horace,  Odes,  iii.  90,  10;  iv.  9,  ^—quoted 
by  Raskin  in  VoL  XVIL  p.  547 ;  VoL  XXVL  p.  555 ;  and,  above^  p^  237).  Next 
he  passes  to  the  Dardanelles,  where  the  British  fleet  (as  the  ally  oi  Russia  against 
Napoleon)  was  threatening  Constantinople.] 

ii.  of  fr 


>  [See  the  beginning  of  canto  ii.  of  Byron's  Bride  nf  Abydot  (1813) :  ''The 
winds  were  high  on  Hcdle's  wave,"  etc] 

>  [See  Wordsworth's  piece  of  1803:— 

''Who  fiuided  what  a  pretty  sight 

This  Rock  would  be  if  edged  around 

With  living  snow-drops?  drdet  bright!  .  .  . 

It  is  the  Spirit  of  Paradise 

That  prompts  such  work,  a  Spirit  strong. 

That  gives  to  all  the  self-eame  bent 

When  life  is  wise  and  innocent" — 
often  referred  to  bv  Ruskin :  see  VoL  XL  p.  153 ;  VoL  XVIL  p.  422 ;  VoL  XXV. 
pb  xxxviiL;  and  below,  p.  487.]  

>  [On  this  subject  compare  Fm^s  Cktmgera,  Letter  92  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  454),  and 
the  other  passages  there  noted.] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  Wordsworth's  "  Inscriptions  supposed  to  be  found  in 
and  near  a  Hermit's  CelL"] 

*  [Ruskin  takes  the  mountain  Criffel,  because  it  is  just  south  of  Bnms's  home 
(Dnnmries),  and  Bums  is  one  of  the  three  minstrels  in  the  "carnal  orchestra'" 
named  above  (§  48).] 
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it  seems  we  can  still  write  Ecclesiastieal  Sonnets,  stanzas 
on  the  force  of  Prayer,  Odes  to  Duty,  and  complimentary 
addresses  to  the  Deity  upon  His  endurance  for  adoration.^ 
Far  otherwise,  over  yonder,  by  Spezzia  Bay,  and  Ravenna 
Fineta,  and  in  ravines  of  Hartz.'  There,  the  softest  voices 
speak  the  wildest  words ;  and  Keats  discourses  of  Endjnnion, 
Shelley  of  Demogorgon,  Goethe  of  Lucifer,  and  Burger  of 
the  Resurrection  of  Death  unto  Death  • — ^while  even  Puritan 
Scotland  and  Episcopal  Anglia  produce  for  us  only  these 
three  minstrels^  of  doubtful  tone,  who  show  but  small  re- 
spect for  the  *'unco  guid,"  put  but  limited  faith  in  gifted 
Gilfillan,  and  translate  with  unflmching  frankness  the  Mor- 
gante  Maggiore.^ 

55.  Dismal  the  aspect  of  the  spiritual  world,  or  at  least 
the  sound  of  it,  might  well  seem  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
Saints  (such  as  we  had)  of  the  period — dismal  in  angels' 

*  ''It  must  be  put  by  the  origiiud,  stanza  for  stanza,  and  verse  for 
verse;  and  you  will  see  what  was  permitted  in  a  Catholic  country  and  a 
bigoted  age  to  Churchmen,  on  the  score  of  Religion — and  so  tell  those 
buffoons  who  accuse  me  of  attacking  the  Liturgy. 

**  I  write  in  the  greatest  haste,  it  being  the  hour  of  the  Corso,  and  I 
must  go  and  buffoon  with  the  rest.  My  daughter  Allegra  is  just  ffone  with 
the  Countess  G.  in  Count  G.'s  coach  and  six.  Our  old  Cardinal  is  dead, 
and  the  new  one  not  appointed  yet — but  the  masquing  goes  on  the  same." 
(Letter  to  Murray,  355th  in  Moore,  dated  Ravenna,  Feb.  7,  1820.)  ''A 
dreadfully  moral  place,  for  you  must  not  look  at  anybody's  wife,  except 
your  neighbour's." 

^  [Here  the  references  are  to  the  Eeeieikutical  SonneU;  The  Faroe  of  Prayer,  or 
The  hnmdkig  oT  Bolton  Priory;  the  Ode  to  Duty;  and  the  following  passage  in 
the  Buoureion,  Book  iv. : — 

''Thou,  Thou  alone 
Art  everlasting,  and  the  Uessed  spirits. 
Which  Thou  mcludest,  as  the  sea  her  waves : 
For  adoration  Thou  endor'st"] 

*  [The  references  here  most  not  be  pressed  too  literally;  fer  Keats  wrote 
SmIyiUan  before  leaving  England  for  Italy;  Shelley's  Prometheus  Unbound  was 
written  at  Rome,  and  not,  like  several  of  his  pieces,  at  Spema.1 

*  [In  the  ballad  of  Lenore,  whose  dead  lover  takes  horse  and  rides  with  her  to 
Death.  See  again,  below,  §  00  (p.  330) ;  for  another  reference  to  the  ballad,  see 
VoL  XXXm.  p.  334.] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  the  three  named  in  §  49  (p.  317>— to  Bums  and  his  Addrese 
to  the  Uneo  Quid;  Soott,  for  whose  ''gifted  GilfiUan"  0n  Waverl^,  ch.  zzxiv.), 
see  below,  §§  113,  119;  and  Byron  (whose  translation  of  the  first  canto  of  The 
lioryante  Majfyiore  di  Meeeer  Luigi  Puki  was  written  at  Ravenna  in  1820).] 
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eyes  also  assuredly!  Yet  is  it  possible  that  the  dismalness 
in  angelic  sight  may  be  otherwise  quartered,  as  it  were, 
from  the  way  of  mortal  heraldry ;  and  that  seen,  and  heard, 
of  angds,^ — again  I  say — ^hesitatingly — is  it  possible  that 
the  goodness  of  the  Unco  Guid,  and  the  gift  of  Gilfillan, 
and  the  wcmi  of  Mr.  Blattergowl,^  may  severally  not  have 
been  the  goodness  of  Grod,  tbe  gift  of  Gkxl,  nor  the  word 
of  God:  but  that  in  the  much  blotted  and  broken  efforts 
at  goodness,  and  in  the  careless  gift  which  they  themselves 
desjosed,"^  and  in  the  sweet  ryme  and  murmur  of  their 
unpurposed  words,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  had,  indeed, 
wandering,  as  in  chaos  days  on  lightless  waters,  gone  forth 
in  the  hearts  and  from  the  lips  of  those  other  three  strange 
prophets,  even  though  they  ate  forbidden  bread  by  the  altar 
of  tiie  poured-out  ashes,  and  even  though  the  wild  beast  of 
the  desert  found  them,  and  slew.' 

This,  at  least,  I  know,  that  it  had  been  well  for  England, 
though  all  her  other  prophets,  of  the  Press,  the  Farliwient, 
the  Doctor's  chair,  and  the  Bishop's  throne,  had  fallen  silent ; 
so  only  that  she  had  been  able  to  understand  with  her  heart 
here  and  there  the  simplest  line  of  these,  her  despised. 

56.  I  take  one  at  mere  chance: 

''Who  thinks  of  self,  when  gaxing  on  the  skyP'^f 

Well,  I  don't  know ;  Mr.  Wordsworth  certainly  did,  and 
observed,  with  truth,  that  its  clouds  took  a  sober  colouring 
in  consequence  of  his  experiences.^    It  is  much  if,  indeed, 

*  See,  quoted  mjra  [p.  329],  the  mock,  by  Byron,  of  himself  and  all 
other  modem  poets,  Jmam,  canto  iii  stansa  80,  and  compare  canto  xiv. 
stana  8.  In  reference  of  future  quotations  the  first  numeral  will  stand 
always  for  canto ;  the  second  for  stansa ;  the  third,  if  necessary,  for  line. 

f  IsUmdy  ii.  16,  where  see  context. 

^  ri  Timothy  iiL  16.] 
*  fSee  aboTe,  p.  907,  and  below,  p.  382.1 

'  [For  the  Bible  words  and  allusions  in  this  sentence,  see  Genesis  i.  2 ;  1  Kings 
xiii.  3,  9,  19,  24.J 

^  [Again  a  reference  to  the  Ode  on  InHnuUums  qf  ImmwiaUty: — 

''  The  clouds  that  gather  rouud  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality.*^ 
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this  sadness  be  unselfish,  and  our  eyes  have  kept  loving 
watch  o'er  Man's  Mortality.  I  have  found  it  difficult  to 
make  any  one  now-a-days  believe  that  such  sobriety  can 
be ;  and  that  Turner  saw  deeper  crimson  than  others  in  the 
clouds  of  Goldau.^  But  that  any  should  yet  think  the 
clouds  brightened  by  Man's  //^imortality  instead  of  dulled 
by  his  death, — ^and,  gazing  on  the  sky,  look  for  the  day 
when  every  eye  must  gaze  also— for  behold.  He  cometh  with 
clouds^ — ^tliis  it  is  no  more  possible  for  Christian  England 
to  apprehend,  however  exhorted  by  her  gifted  and  guid. 

57.  **But  Byron  was  not  thinking  of  such  things!" — 
He,  the  reprobate !  how  should  such  as  he  think  of  Christ  ? 

Perhaps  not  wholly  as  you  or  I  think  of  Him.  Take, 
at  chance,  another  line  or  two,  to  try: 

'^ Carnage  (so  Wordsworth  tells  you)  is  God's  daughter;^ 
If  he  speak  truth,  she  is  Christ's  sister,  and 
Just  now,  behaved  as  in  the  Holy  Land." 

*  Juan,  viii.  9;  but,  by  your  Lordship's  quotation,  Wordsworth  says 
'' instrument," — not  '^  daughter." '  Your  Lordship  had  better  have  said 
'^Infirnt"  and  taken  the  Woolwich  authorities  to  witness:^  only  Infimt 
would  not  have  rymed. 

»  [See  Modem  Pamtere,  voL  v.  (VoL  VII.  p.  438).] 

*  [Revelation  i.  7.] 

'  [B3rron,  however,  was  quite  correct,  Ruskiu  being  misled  by  Wordsworth's 
subsequent  revision  (see  below,  p.  369).  Byron's  note  on  the  passage  in  Don  Juan 
was  as  follows : — 

"(Thanksgiving  Ode,  January  18,  1816,  stanza  xii.  20-23) 

"  But  Thy^  most  dreaded  instrument. 
In  working  out  a  pure  intent, 
Is  Man — arrayed  for  mutual  slaughter, — 
Yea,  Carnage  is  Thy  daughter." 

*  "  To  wit,  the  Deity's :  this  is  perhaps  aspretty  a  nedigree  for  morder  as  ever 
was  found  out  by  Garter  King  at  Anns.  What  wonld  have  been  said,  had  any 
free-spoken  people  discoTered  such  a  lineage!" 

Byron's  criticism  went  home,  and  Wordsworth,  in  the  latest  edition  of  his  poems, 
revised  by  himself  (1845),  altered  the  lines  thus : — 

''But  Man  is  Thy  most  awful  instrument. 
In  working  out  a  pure  intent; 
Thou  cloth'st  the  wicked  in  their  dazdiug  mail. 
And  for  Thy  righteous  purpose  they  prevail." 

For  another  reference  by  Ruskin  to  the  passage,  see  Bibie  qf  Amiene,  cL  iv. 
§  33  n.  (VoL  XXXIII.  p.  146).] 

*  [For  the  ''Woolwich  Infant,"  see  Fore  aavigera,  VoL  XXVU.  pp.  43,  140, 
142,  266;  VoL  XXVIII.  p.  153.] 
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Blasphemy,  cry  you,  good  reader?  Are  you  sure  you 
understand  it?  The  first  line  I  gave  you  was  easy  Byron 
— almost  shallow  Byron ;  these  are  of  the  man  in  his  depth, 
and  you  will  not  fathom  them,  like  a  tarn  ^ — ^nor  in  a  hurry. 
'*  Just  now  behaved  as  in  the  Holy  Land."  How  d^ 
Carnage  behave  in  the  Holy  Land  then?  You  have  all 
been  greatly  questioning,  of  late,  whether  the  sun,  which 
you  find  to  be  now  going  out,  ever  stood  stilL'  Did  you 
in  any  lagging  minute,  on  those  scientific  occasions,  chance 
to  reflect  what  he  was  bid  stand  still  for  ?  or  if  not — will 
you  please  look — and  what  also,  going  forth  again  as  a 
strong  man  to  run  his  course,'  he  saw,  rejoicing? 

"  Then  Joshua  passed  from  Makkedah  unto  Libnah — and  fought  against 
Libnah.  And  the  Lord  delivered  it  and  the  king  thereof  into  the  hand 
of  Israel,  and  he  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  all  the  souls 
that  were  therein." 

And  firom  Lachish  to  Eglon,  and  from  Eglon  to  Kirjath- 
Arba,  and  Sarah's  grave  in  the  Amorites'  land, 

"  and  Joshua  smote  all  the  country  of  the  hills  and  of  the  south — and  of  the 
vale  and  of  the  springs,  and  all  their  kings:  he  left  none  remaininff,  but 
utterly  destroyed  all  tluit  breathed — as  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  commanded."  ^ 

58.  Thus,  'Mt  is  written*':^  though  you  perhaps  do  not 
so  often  hear  these  texts  preached  from,  as  certain  others 
about  taking  away  the  sins  of  the  world/  I  wonder  how 
the  world  would  like  to  part  with  them !  hitherto  it  has 
always  preferred  parting  first  with  its  life — and  God  has 
taken  it  at  its  word.    But  Death  is  not  His  Begotten  Son,^ 

;Se6  above,  §  49  n.  (p.  318).] 
'See  Rnskm's  paper  on  '' Miracles,"  above^  p.  1170 
"Pftalms  xix.  5 :  see  both  the  BiUe  and  the  Prajrer-book  verdons.] 
Joshua  X.  29,  90,  40.] 
Matthew  iL  5,  etc] 
*  "For  instanee,  John  i.  29;  iii.  17.] 
'  [The  MS.  here  reeds  diiierently: — 

''But  Death  is  not  His  daughter,  for  ell  that;  not  even  the  death  of 
the  innocent  in  battle  carnage— 3iow  much  less  that 

'whoee  tkr^ateMd  sting 
«        Toms  life  to  terror— even  though  in  its  sheath.' 

A  verv  notable  pieee  of  theology,  ^on  wiU  pleaae  obaerve,  and  a  sound ; 
instMbd  of  the  blasphemy  yon  took  it  for. 

''The  real  blasphemy  is  in  picking  out  the  texts  of  the  Bible  that 
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for  all  that;  nor  is  the  death  of  the  innocent  in  battle 
carnage  His  ^^  instrument  for  working  out  a  pure  intent," 
as  Mr.  Wordsworth  puts  it;  but  Man's  iilstrument  for 
working  out  an  impure  one,  as  B3nron  would  have  you  to 
know.  Theology  perhaps  less  orthodox,  but  certainly  more 
reverent ; — neither  is  the  Woolwich  Infant  a  Child  of  Grod ; 
neither  does  the  ircm-clad  Tkanderer  utter  thunders  of 
God — ^which  facts  if  you  had  had  the  grace  or  sense  to 
learn  firom  Byron,  instead  of  accudng  him  of  blasphemy,  it 
had  been  better  at  this  day  for  you^  and  for  many  a  savage 
soul  also,  by  Euxine  shore,  and  in  Zulu  and  Afghan  land^.^ 
59.  It  was  neither,  however,  for  the  theology,  ncnr  the 
use,  of  these  lines  that  I  quoted  them;  but  to  note  this 
main  point  of  Byron's  own  character.  He  was  the  first 
great  Englishman  who  felt  the  cruelty  of  war,  and,  in  its 
cruelty,  the  shame.  Its  guilt  had  been  known  to  George 
Fox — its  folly  shown  practically  by  Penn.*  But  the  com^ 
passion  of  the  pious  world  had  still  for  the  most  part  been 
shown  only  in  keeping  its  stock  of  Barabbases  unhanged  if 
possible :  and,  till  Byron  came,  neither  Kunersdorf,  Eylau,  nor 
Waterloo,'  had  taught  the  pity  and  the  pride  of  men  that 

''The  drying  up  a  single  tear  has  more 
Of  honest  fame  than  shedding  seas  of  gore."  * 

*  Juan,  viii.  3;  compare  14,  and  6S,  with  all  its  lorelj  context  61-68 : 
then  82,  and  afterwards  slowly  and  with  thorough  attention,  the  Devil's 
speech,  beginning,  ''Yes,  Sir,  you  forget"  in  scene  2  of  "The  Deformed 

please  yourself— and  sayinff  that  God  couldn't  hare  meant  the  others,  or 
really,  he  is  not  the  God  you  took  Him  for;  and  you  must  evolve  a 
better  one  out  of  your  moral  consciousness,  forsooth.  'Thou  shalt  not 
make  unto  thee  any  graven  Image.  No ;— but  perhaps  an  Unmyea  one, 
always  on  sesthetic  principles,  maybe — au  improvement  on  the  Unideal  God. 
It  was  not,  however  .  •  . ' 
On  the  picking  out  of  Bible  texts,  see  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  660.] 

1  [To  the  South  African  and  A%han  wars,  Ruskin  often  refers  in  a  like  sense: 
see  YoL  XXXTTT.  p.  224  n.  But  of  the  Crimean  War  he  was  at  the  time  a  sup- 
porter: see  the  passage  about  "the  skeleton  of  the  Euxine"  in  Modem  Pamtere, 
vol.  iiL  (Vol.  V.  pp.  410-417).] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  Fox,  the  Quaker,  see  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  573 ;  to 
Penn  s  settlement  in  Pennsylvania,  Ruskin  does  not  elsewhere  refer.] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf,  see  A  Knight's  FaUh, 
ch.  xii.  (VoL  XXXI.  p.  479).  Fer  the  shraghter  at  Eyku  and  Waterloo,  see 
"Modem  Wariare"  in  Arrou)$  ^ the  Chaee,  below^  p.  523.] 
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Such  pacific  verse  would  not  indeed  have  been  acceptable 
to  the  Edinburgh  volunteers  on  FortobeUo  sands.^  But 
Bjrron  can  write  a  batUe  soog  too,  whoi  it  is  Air  cue  to 
fight.  If  you  look  at  the  introduction  to  the  ^' Isles  of 
Greece/'  namdiy  the  85th  and  86th  stanzas  of  the  8rd  canto 
of  Dan  Juan,  you  will  find — ^what  will  you  not  find,  if 
<mly  you  understand  than  I  **  He  **  in  the  first  line,  remem* 
ber,  means  the  typical  modem  poet 

''Thus  usually,  when  he  was  asked  to  sing. 

He  gare  the  different  nations  something  national. 

Twas  all  the  same  to  him— 'God  save  the  King' 
Or  '9*  ira'  according  to  the  £uhion  all; 

His  muse  made  increment  of  anything 

From  the  high  lyric  down  to  the  low  rational: 

If  Pindar  sang  luNrse-raees,  what  should  hinder 

Himself  from  being  as  pliable  as  Pindar  ? 

In  France,  for  instance,  he  would  write  a  chanson; 

In  England  a  six-canto  quarto  tale; 
In  Spain,  he'd  make  a  ballad  or  romance  on 

The  last  war — ^much  the  same  in  Portugal; 
In  Germany,  tiie  P^^asus  he'd  prance  on 

Would  be  old  Goethe's— (see  what  says  de  Sta£l) 
In  Italy,  he'd  ape  the  'TrecentisH'; 
In  Greece,  he'd  sing  some  sort  of  hymn  like  this  t'  ye," 

60.  Note  first  here»  as  we  did  in  Scott,'  the  concentrat- 
ing and  foretelling  power.  The  ^^God  save  the  QueGQ** 
in  Engknd,  fallen  hollow  now,  as  the  ^'^  ira""  in  France 
— ^not  a  man  in  France  knowing  where  either  France  or 
"^thaf"  (whatever  *'that'*  may  be)  is  going  to;  nor  the 
Queen  of  England  daring,  for  her  life,  to  ask  the  tiniest 
Englishman  to  do  a  single  thing  he  doesn't  like;' — ^nor 
any  salvation,  either  of  Queen  or  Realm,  being  any  more 
possible  to  (rod,  unless  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal 

Transformed " :  then  Sardanapalus's,  Act   i.  scene   ft,   beginning,  *'  He  is 

J  one,   and  on   his   finger  bears  my  signet,"  and   finally   the   ^'VUion  of 
udgment,"  stanas  S  to  5. 

1  [Which  Soott  had  joined  on  the  enrohnent  of  the  Edinburgh  light  Horse 
in  17B7 :  see  Lockhart,  toL  L  di.  viu.  (ed.  !>] 
>  rSee  abore,  p.  306.] 
'  tCompare  LeUen  on  the  Lonfs  Pni^tr  (abore,  p.  220).] 
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Society:  then,  note  the  estimate  of  height  and  depth  in 
poetry,  swept  in  an  instant,  "high  lyric  to  low  rational'" 
Pindar  to  Pope  (knowing  Pope's  height,  too,  all  the  while, 
no  man  better^);  then,  the  poetic  power  of  France — ^re- 
sumed in  a  word — B^ranger;  then  the  cut  at  Marmion, 
entirely  deserved,  as  we  shall  see,*  yet  kindly  given,  for 
everything  he  names  in  these  two  stanzas  is  the  best  of  its 
kind;  then  Romance  in  Spain  on — ^the  last  war,  {present 
war  not  being  to  Spanish  poetical  taste);  then,  Goethe 
the  real  heart  of  all  Grcrmany,  and  last,  the  aping  of  the 
Trecentisti  which  has  since  consmnmated  itsdf  in  Pre- 
Raphaelitism  1  that  also  being  the  best  thing  Italy  has  done 
through  England,  whether  in  Rossetti's  "blessed  damozels"* 
or  Bume-Jones's  "days  of  creation/'  Lastly  comes  the 
mock  at  himself' — the  modem  English  Greek — (followed  up 
by  the  "degenerate  into  hands  like  mine"  in  the  song 
itself);  and  then — ^to  amazement,  forth  he  thunders  in  his 
Achilles-voice.  We  have  had  one  line  of  him  in  his  clear- 
ness— ^five  of  him  in  his  depth — ^sixteen  of  him  in  his  play. 
Hear  now  but  these,  out  of  his  whole  heart : — 

'' What,— silent  yet?  and  silent  allf 
Ah  no,  the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall, 

And  answer,  'Let  one  living  head, 
But  one,  arise — we  come — we  come:' 
— Tis  but  the  living  who  are  dumb." 

Resurrection,  this,  you  see  like  Biirger's ;  but  not  of  death 
unto  death/ 

61.  '<  Sound  like  a  distant  torrent^s  fall"  I  said  the 
whole  heart  of  Byron  was  in  this  passage.  First  its  com- 
passion, then  its  indignation,  and  the  third  element,  not 
yet  examined,  that  love  of  the  beauty  of  this  world  in 

^  [See  Byron's  vindication  of  Pope  in  his  ''Reply  to  Blackwood^s  Edinburgh 
MagoMtne"  voL  iv.  p.  489  in  bis  IsUen  and  Journals,  ed.  1900 ;  and  for  Ruskin's 
own  appreciation  of  him,  see  VoL  XVL  p.  446.1 

>  [See  below,  p.  347.1 

'^   See  above,  p.  325.1 


'See  above,  p.  324.J 
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which  the  three — ^unholy — children,  of  its  Fiery  Furnace^ 
were  like  to  each  other;  but  B3nron  the  widest-hearted. 
Scott  and  Bums  love  Scotland  more  than  Nature  itself: 
for  Bums  the  moon  must  rise  over  Cumnock  Hills,' — ^for 
Scott,  the  Rymer's  glen  divide  the  Eildons ;'  but,  for  Byron, 
I.fOch-na-Gar  with  Ida^  looks  o'er  Troy,  and  the  soft  mur- 
murs of  the  Dee  and  the  Bruar  change  into  voices  of  the 
dead  on  distant  Marathon.^ 

Yet  take  the  paralldi  from  Scott,  by  a  fidid  of  hcmielier 
rest: — 

''And  silence  aids — though  the  steep  hills 
Send  to  the  lake  a  thousand  rills; 
In  summer  tide,  so  soft  they  weep. 
The  sound  but  lulls  the  ear  asleep; 
Your  horse's  hoof-tread  sounds  too  rude. 
So  stilly  is  the  solitude. 

Nought  living  meets  the  eye  or  ear. 
But  well  I  ween  the  dead  are  near; 
For  though,  in  feudal  strife,  a  foe 
Hath  laid  our  Lady's  Chapel  low. 
Yet  still  beneath  the  hallowed  soil, 
The  peasant  rests  him  from  his  toil. 
And,  dying,  bids  his  bones  be  laid 
Where  erst  his  simple  fathers  prayed."^ 

1  TDaniel  iu.] 

>  [See  the  lines  from  Boms's  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook,  quoted  in  VoL  III. 
p.  6^] 

>  [It  was  Michael  Scott,  the  winrd,  who  ''cleft  EUdon  Hills  in  three":  see 
Lojl  ^  tko  Last  Minstrel,  canto  it  stanza  13,  and  Scott's  note  there.  Among  the 
Eildons  is  Scott's  ''The  Rymer's  Glen,"  the  traditional  scene  of  Thomas  of 
EreUdoone's  interview  with  me  Queen  of  Faerie :  see  Lockhart,  L  110,  r.  29G,  and 
vil  286  (ed.  1809).] 

^  [Here  Rusldn  first  quotes  from  Byron  himself: — 

"  He  who  first  met  the  Highland's  swelling  blue 
Will  love  each  peak  that  shows  a  kiudr^  hue. 
Hail  in  each  crag  a  friend's  fiuniliar  face. 
And  dasp  the  mountain  in  his  mind's  embrace  •  .  . 
The  infimt  rapture  still  survived  the  boy. 
And  Loch  na  Garr  with  Ida  looked  o'er  Troy." 

(The  lelandy  1823,  canto  iL  stansa  12.)  He  then  applies  the  sentiment  of  the  lines 
to  the  pathos  which  Byron  puts  into  his  descriptions  of  Marathon  {CkUde  Harold, 
canto  iL  88  eeq,,  and  Don  Juan,  canto  iii. :  "The  mountains  look  on  Marathon,"  etc). 
For  Bjnron's  love  of  Lachin  y  Gair  (or  Loch  na  Garr),  see  the  poem  in  Houre  ff 
Idknees,  and  compare  Vol  XXXIH.  p.  882.] 
*  [Introduction  to  canto  it  of  MamwmJ] 
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And  last  take  the  same  note  of  sorrow-*--with  Bums's 
finger  on  the  fall  of  it : 

*'  Mourn,  ilka  grove  the  cushat  kens. 
Ye  hasly  shaws  and  briery  dens, 
Ye  bumiesy  wimplin'  down  your  glens 

Wi'  toddlin'  din. 
Or  foamin'  Strang  wi'  hasty  stens 
Frae  Ihi  to  lin." » 

62.  As  3rou  read,  one  after  another,  these  fragments  of 
chant  by  the  great  masters,  does  not  a  sense  come  upon 
you  of  some  dement  in  their  passion,  no  less  than  in  their 
sound,  different,  specifieaUy,  from  that  of  '^  Parching  summer 
hath  no  warrant"?*  Is  it  more  profane,  think  you— -or  more 
tender — ^nay,  perhaps,  in  the  core  of  it,  more  true  ? 

For  instance,  when  we  are  told  that 

*'Wharfe,  as  he  moved  along, 
To  matins  joined  a  mournful  voice,"' 

is  this  disposition  of  the  river's  mind  to  pensive  psalmody 
quite  logically  accounted  for  by  the  previous  statement, 
(itself  by  no  means  rhythmically  dulcet,)  that 

**  The  boy  is  in  the  arms  of  Wharfe, 
And  strangled  by  a  merciless  force"? 

Or,  "when  we  are  led  into  the  improving  reflection, 

^'  How  sweet  were  leisure,  could  it  yield  no  more 
Than  'mid  this  wave-washed  churchyard  to  recline, 
From  pastoral  graves  extracting  thoughts  divine!"^ 

— is  the  divinity  of  the  extract  assured  to  us  by  its  being 
made  at  leisure,  and  in  a  reclining  attitude — as  compared 
with  the  meditations  of  otherwise  active  m^i,  in  an  erect 
one?      Or    are    we   perchance,    many   of    us,    still    erring 

^  [Ehgy  an  Oantain  Matthew  HendersonA 

«  [See  above,  §  53  (p.  322).] 

•  [Wordsworth.  The  Force  of  Prayer:  quoted  also  in  Modem  Pahitere.  vol.  iv. 
(VoL  VI.  p.  30fi)J 

^  [No.  31  of  The  River  Duddon:  a  Seriee  (^  Sonnete.  In  the  second  of  the  Unes 
here  quoted,  Wordsworth  wrote  "that,"  not  "this."] 
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somewhat  in  our  notions  alike  of  Divinity  and  Humanity, 
poetical  extraction,  and  moral  position? 

88.  On  the  chance  of  its  being  so,  mi^t  I  ask  hearii^ 
for  just  a  few  words  more  of  the  school  of  Belial  ? 

Their  occasion,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  quite  unjusti- 
fiable one.  Some  very  wicked  people — mutineers,  in  fact 
'^-'-have  retired,  misanliiropically,  into  an  unfrequented  part 
<^  the  country,  and  there  find  themselves  safe  indeed,  but 
extremely  thirsty.  Whereupon  Byron  thus  gives  them  to 
drink: — 

''A  little  stream  came  tombling  fnun  the  height 
And  stnggluig  into  ocean  as  it  might. 
Its  bouno^g  crystal  frolicked  in  the  ray 
And  gnshed  from  difP  to  crag  with  sahless  spray, 
Close  on  the  wild  wide  ocean, — ^yet  as  pare 
And  fresh  as  Innocence;  and  more  secure. 
Its  silver  torrent  glittered  o'er  the  deep 
As  the  shy  chamois'  eye  o'eriooks  the  steep. 
While,  &r  below,  the  Yast  and  soUmi  swell 
Of  ocean's  Alpine  asure  rose  and  fell."  * 

Now,  I  b^,  with  such  authority  as  an  old  workman  may 
take  concerning  his  trade,  having  also  looked  at  a  waterfall 
or  two  in  my  time,  and  not  unfrequently  at  a  wave,  to 
assure  the  reader  that  here  is  entirely  first-rate  literary 
work.  Though  Lucifer  himself  had  written  it,  the  thing  is 
itself  good,  and  not  only  so,  but  unsurpassably  good,  the 
closing  line  being  probably  the  best  concerning  the  sea  yet 
written  by  the  race  of  the  sea-kings. 

64.  But  Lucifer  himself  couU  not  have  written  it; 
neither  any  servant  of  Lucifer.^     I  do  not  doubt  but  that 

*  likmd,  iii.  8,  and  compare,  of  shore  surf,  the  ''slings  its  high  flakes, 
shivered  into  sleet"  of  stanxa  7.' 

^  [In  place  of  this  hne£  tentoice,  the  MS.  has : — 

''I  tell  you  this,  mind  voa,  in  uy  old  name  and  fiunilty  of  'author  of 
Modem  I\thUer9' — haying  looked  at  a  waterfidl  or  two  in  my  time,  and 
not  mifreqnently  at  a  wmre,  and  got  some  things  fiurly  well  said,  though 
I  my  it,  ooneeming  hoth ;  and  on  lach  standing,  or  reclination,  do  fitrther 
certify  yon  that  neither  I  in  my  weakness,  nor  fiyron  in  his  might,  could 
either  of  as  have  said  one  right  word  of  these  lovely  and  mi^ty  things, 
hat  that  we  both  of  as  had  in  our  hearts  reverence  for  the  Laws  of  God 
and  pity  for  the  creatures  ef  earth."! 

'  [For  an  additional  pamage,  giving  an  analysis  of  these  lines,  see  below,  pu  996.] 
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most  readers  were  surprised  at  my  sajring,  in  the  close  of 
my  first  paper,  that  Byron's  "style"  depended  in  any  wise 
on  his  views  respecting  the  Ten  Commandments.^  That  so 
all-important  a  thing  as  "  style  *'  should  depend  in  the  least 
upon  so  ridiculous  a  thing  as  moral  sense :  or  that  Allegra's 
father,  watching  her  drive  by  in  Count  6/s  coach  and  six,^ 
had  any  remnant  of  so  ridiculous  a  thing  to  guide,-~or 
check, — ^his  poetical  passion,  may  alike  seem  more  than 
questionable  to  the  liberal  and  chaste  philosophy  of  the  exist- 
ing British  public.  But,  first  of  all,  putting  the  question  of 
who  writes  or  speaks  aside,  do  you,  good  reader,  know  good 
"style"  when  you  get  it?'  Can  you  say,  of  half-a-dozen 
given  lines  taken  anywhere  out  of  a  novel,  or  poem,  or  play. 
That  is  good,  essentially,  in  style,  or  bad,  essentially?  and 
can  you  say  why  such  half-dozen  lines  are  good,  or  bad? 

65.  I  imagine  that  in  most  cases,  the  reply  would  be 
given  with  hesitation;  yet  if  you  will  give  me  a  little 
patience,  and  take  some  accurate  pains,  I  can  show  you  the 
main  tests  of  style  in  the  space  of  a  couple  of  pages. 

I  take  two  examples  of  absolutely  perfect,  and  in 
manner  highest,  Le.  kingly,  and  heroic,  style:  the  first 
example  in  expression  of  anger,  the  second  of  love. 

(1)  ''We  are  glad  the  Dauphin  is  ao  pleasant  with  us, 
His  present,  and  your  pains,  we  thank  jou  for. 
When  we  have  match'd  our  rackets  to  these  balls. 
We  will  in  France,  by  God's  grace,  play  a  set 
Shall  strike  his  father's  crown  into  the  hasard."^ 


>  [See  above,  p.  302.] 

>  'See  above,  p.  324  n.] 

'  [The  first  draft  has  a  different  passage  here : — 

''What  is  meant  by  style  in  xht  constant  sense  of  exact  scholarship  is 
literally  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  Troth ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the 
method  of  language  bv  which  any  true  thing  may  be  most  clearly  both 
uttered  and  estabHshed ;  and  it  is  so  necessarily  and  by  law  of  destiny 
this,  that  the  fiurther  reversed  necessity  follows — namely,  that  whether  in 

fintiug,  sculpture,  or  literature,  only  a  truib  thing  can  be  well  said. 
have  put  this  sentence  in  capitals,  being  the  sum  of  what  concerning  all 
the  arts  of  my  life  has  been  idl  spent  in  learning,  though  hitiierto  wasted 
in  asserting  to  a  general  public  which  had  established  its  faith  not  only  in 
the  expediency,  but  the  pleasantness  and  artistic  loveliness,  of  lies/'] 
*'  [KingHenry  V.,  Act  i  sc.  2 :  compare  ElemenU  of  Protody,  §  41  (Vol  XXXI. 
p.  371).    The  lines  are  referred  to  also  in  Fon  damyera,  Letter  14  (Vol.  XXVII. 
p.  244).] 
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(2)  ''My  gmdoos  Silence,  hail! 

Would'st  thou  have  laughed,  had  I  come  coffin'd  home 
That  weep'st  to  see  me  triumph?    Ah,  mj  dear. 
Such  eyes  the  widows  in  Corioli  wear 
And  mothers  that  lack  sons."^ 

66,  Let  us  note,  point  by  point,  the  conditions  of  great- 
ness common  to  both  these  passages,  so  opposite  in  temper. 

(A.)  Absolute  command  over  all  passion,  however  in- 
tense; this  the  first-of-first  conditions,  (see  the  King's  own 
sentence  just  before,  •*  We  are  no  tyrant,  but  a  Christian 
King,  Unto  whose  grace  our  passion  is  as  subject  As  are 
our  wretches  fettered  in  our  prisons  '*) ;  and  with  this  self- 
command,  the  supremely  surveying  grasp  of  every  thought 
that  is  to  be  uttered,  before  its  utterance ;  so  that  each  may 
come  in  its  exact  place,  time,  and  connection.  The  slightest 
hurry,  the  misplacing  of  a  word,  or  the  unnecessary  accent 
on  a  syllable,  would  destroy  the  ** style*'  in  an  instant. 

(B.)  Choice  of  the  fewest  and  simplest  words  that  can 
be  found  in  the  compass  of  the  language,  to  express  the 
thing  meant:  these  few  words  being  also  arranged  in  the 
most  straightforward  and  intelligible  way;  allowing  inver- 
sion only  when  the  subject  can  be  made  primary  without 
obscurity:  (thus,  "his  present,  and  your  pains,  we  thank 
you  for"  is  better  than  "we  thank  you  for  his  present  and 
your  pains,"  because  the  Dauphin's  gift  is  by  courtesy  put 
before  the  Ambassador's  pains;  but  "when  to  these  balls 
our  rackets  we  have  matched "  would  have  spoiled  the  style 
in  a  moment,  because — I  was  going  to  have  said,  ball  and 
racket  are  of  equal  rank,  and  therefore  only  the  natural 
order  iHX)per;  but  also  here  the  natural  order  is  the  desired 
one,  the  English  racket  to  have  precedence  of  the  French 
ball  In  the  fourth  line  the  "in  France"  comes  first,  as 
announcing  the  most  important  resolution  of  action;  the 
"by  Grod's  grace"  next,  as  the  only  condition  rendering 
resolution  possible;  the  detail  of  issue  follows  with  the 
strictest  limit  in  the  final  word.    The  King  does  not  say 

1  [Ctriokmu9,   Aet   IL    sc.    1 :    eompare   Modem   PainUn,   vol.    ii.   (VoL    IV. 
^227).] 
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*•  danger,"  far  less  **  dishonour,"  but  "  hazard  "  only  ;  of  that 
he  is,  humanly  speaking,  sure. 

67*  (C.)  Perfectly  emphatic  and  clear  utterance  of  the 
chosen  words ;  slowly  in  the  degree  of  their  importance, 
with  omission  however  of  every  word  not  absolutely  re- 
quired ;  and  natural  use  of  the  familiar  contractions  of  final 
dissyllable.  Thus  ''play  a  set  shall  strike"  is  better  than 
"play  a  set  thai  shall  strike,"  and  "match'd"  is  kingly  short 
— ^no  necessity  of  metre  could  have  excused  "matched" 
instead.  On  the  contrary,  the  three  first  words,  "We  are 
glad,"  would  have  been  spoken  by  the  king  more  slowly  and 
fully  than  any  other  syllables  in  the  whole  passage,  first 
pronouncing  tiie  kingly  "we"  at  its  proudest,  and  then  the 
"are"  as  a  continuous  state,  and  then  the  "glad,"  as  the 
exact  contrary  of  what  the  ambassadors  expected  him  to  be.^ 

(D.)  Absolute  spontaneity  in  doing  dl  this,  easily  and 
necessmly  as  the  heart  beats.  The  king  cannot  speak  other- 
wise than  he  does — ^nor  the  hero.  The  words  not  marely 
come  to  them,  but  are  compelled  to  them.  Even  lisping 
numbers  "come,"^  but  mighty  numbers  are  ordained,  and 
inspired. 

(E.)  Melody  in  the  words,  changeable  with  their  passion, 
fitted  to  it  exactly,  and  the  utmost  of  which  the  language 
is  capable — ^the  melody  in  prose  being  Eolian  and  variable — 
in  verse,  nobler  by  submitting  itself  to  stricter  law.  1  will 
enlarge  upon  this  point  presently. 

(F.)  Utmost  spiritual  contents  in  the  words;  so  that 
each  carries  not  only  its  instant  meaning,  but  a  cloudy 
companionship  of  higher  or  darker  meaning  according  to  the 
passion — ^nearly  always  indicated  by  metaphor:  "play  a  set" 

♦  A  modern  editor — of  whom  I  will  not  use  the  expressions  which 
occur  to  me — finding  the  ''we"  a  redundant  syllable  in  the  iambic  line, 
prints,  "we're."*  It  is  a  little  thing— but  I  do  not  recollect,  in  the  forty 
years  of  my  literary  experience,  any  piece  of  editor  s  retouch  quite  so  base. 
But  I  don't  read  the  new  editions  much  :  that  must  be  allowed  for. 

ope.  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot:  Prologue  to  the  Satires,  Hue  127.] 

The  Works  qf  Shakespeare^  edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce,  1875.] 
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^Hsometiines  by  abstraction — (thus  in  the  second  passage 
** silence"  for  silent  one)  sometimes  by  description  instead 
of  direct  epithet  ('*  coffined  **  for  dead)  but  always  indicative 
of  there  b^ng  more  in  the  q>eaker's  mind  than  he  has  said» 
or  than  he  can  say,  full  though  his  sajring  be.  On  the 
quantity  of  .this  attendant  fidness  depends  the  majesty  of 
style;  that  is  to  say,  virtually,  on  the  quantity  of  contained 
thought  in  briefest  words,  such  thought  being  primarily 
loving  and  true :  and  this  the  sum  of  all — ^that  nothing  can 
be  well  said,  but  with  truth,  nor  beautifully,  but  by  love. 

68.  These  are  the  essential  conditions  of  noble  speech  in 
prose  and  verse  alike,  but  the  adoption  of  the  tonn  of 
verse,  and  especially  rymed  verse,  means  the  addition  to  all 
these  qualities  of  one  more;  of  music,  that  is  to  say,  not 
Elolian  merely,  but  Apolline;  a  construction  or  architecture 
of  words  fitted  and  befitting,  under  external  laws  of  time 
and  harmony. 

When  Byron  says  "rhyme  is  of  the  rude,***  he  means 

*  IsUmd,  ti.  5.  I  was  going  to  taj,  ''Look  to  the  context,"  but  am 
fidn  to  gire  it  here;  for  the  stansa,  learned  by  heart,  ooght  to  be  our 
sdiool-introdiietion  to  the  literature  of  the  world. 

''Such  was  tills  dittr  of  Tradition's  days, 
Which  to  the  deaa  a  lingering  hme  convey 
In  sonc,  where  fiune  as  yet  oath  left  no  s^ 
Beyond  the  sound  whose  charm  is  half  dirine ; 
Which  leaves  no  record  to  the  sceptic  eye. 
Bat  yields  young  history  all  to  harmony; 
A  boy  Achilles,  with  the  centaur's  lyre 
In  hiudd,  to  teach  him  to  surpass  his  sire. 
For  one  long-eherish'd  ballad's  simj^  stave. 
Rung  from  the  rock,  or  mingled  with  the  wave. 
Or  from  the  bubbling  streanUet's  grassy  side. 
Or  catbrnng  mountain  echoes  as  tiiey  glide. 
Hath  greater  power  o'er  each  true  heart  and  ear. 
Than  all  the  columns  Conquest's  minions  rear; 
Invitee,  when  hieroglyphics  are  a  theme 
For  ssges'  labours  or  the  student's  dream ; 
Attracts,  when  History's  volumes  are  a  toil — 
The  firrt,  the  freshest  bud  of  Feeling's  soil. 
Such  was  this  rude  rhyme — rhyme  is  of  the  rude. 
But  such  inspired  the  Norseman's  solitude. 
Who  came  and  conquer'd ;  such,  wherever  rise 
Lands  which  no  foes  destroy  or  civilise, 
Bsist;  and  what  can  our  accomplish'd  art 
Of  veise  do  more  than  reaeh  the  awaken'd  heart?  " 
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that  Bums  needs  it, — ^while  Henry  the  Fifth  does  not,  nor 
Plato,  nor  Isaiah — ^yet  in  this  need  of  it  by  the  simple, 
it  becomes  all  the  more  reUgious:  and  thus  the  loveliest 
pieces  of  Christian  language  are  all  in  ryme — the  best  ci 
Dante,  Chaucer,  Dougl&s,  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  and  Sidney. 
69.  I  am  not  now  able  to  keep  abreast  with  the  tide  of 
modem  scholarship;  (nor,  to  say  the  truth,  do  I  make  the 
effort,  the  first  edge  of  its  waves  being  mostly  muddy,  and 
apt  to  make  a  shallow  sweep  of  the  shore  refuse:)  so  that 
I  have  no  better  book  of  reference  by  me  than  the  con- 
fused essay  on  the  antiquity  of  rjone  at  the  end  of  Turner's 
AnghhScucons}  I  cannot  however  conceive  a  more  inte- 
resting piece  of  work,  if  not  yet  done,  than  the  collection  of 
sifted  earliest  fragments  known  of  r3rmed  song  in  European 
languages.  Of  Eastem  I  know  nothing;  but,  this  side 
HeUe^nt,  the  substance  of  the  matter  is  all  given  in  Ejng 
Canute's  impromptu 

''Gaily"  (or  is  it  sweetly? — I  forget  which,  and  it's  no  matter*)  ''sang  the 

monks  of  Ely, 
As  Knut  the  king  came  sailing  by;" 

much  to  be  noted  by  any  who  make  their  religion  lugu- 
brious, and  their  Sunday  the  eclipse  of  the  week.'  And 
observe  further,  that  if  Milton  does  not  ryme,  it  is  because 
his  faculty  of  Song  was  concerning  Loss,  chiefly;  and  he 
has  little  more  than  faculty  of  Croak,  concerning  Gain; 
while  Dante,  though  modem  readers  never  go  further  with 
him  than  into  the  Fit,^  is  stayed  only  by  Casella  in  the 
ascent  to  the  Rose  of  Heaven.'  So,  Gibbon  can  write  in 
Jiis  manner  the  Fall  of  Rome;  but  Virgil,  in  his  manner, 

1  [''Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  Rime  in  Europe/'  vol.  HL  pp.  052-660  in 
Shar<m  Tomer's  Hittory  qf  England,  1836  (volt,  i.-ui.  being  the  Hutory  (^  Anglo- 
Sojcwu).  There  ia  an  interesting  essay  on  the  origin  of  rhymed  verse  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  Archbishop  Trench's  Sacred  Latin  Poetry,] 

*  [It  is  ''merrily" ;  for  the  original  lines  in  Ai^flo-Sazon,  see  the  Ely  Chronicle 
given  at  vol.  iii.  p.  606  of  Thomas  Gale's  HUtonm  BrUatmiea,  Sasoniom,  Anglo- 
Daniel  Soriptoree,  xv.,  1691.  For  Raskin's  early  note  of  the  lines,  see  Pr^eterita, 
I  §  206.] 

»  [See  PntterUa,  L  §  21  (Vol.  XXXV.).]  

*  [Compare  Vol.  XXTT.  p.  101  and  n.,  and  Vol.  XXVIL  p.  410.] 

<  [Purgatano,  iL  107  ieq.:  see  Vol.  XV.  p.  206  n.,  and  Vol  VH.  p.  432.] 
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the  rise  of  it ;  and  finally  Douglas,  in  his  manna,  bursts  into 
such  rymed  passion  of  praise  both  of  Rome  and  Virgil,  as 
befits  a  Christian  Bishop,  and  a  good  subject  of  the  Holy 
oee  i''"^ 

'^  Master  of  Masters — sweet  source,  and  springing  well. 
Wide  where  over  all  rings  thy  heavenly  bell; 

Why  should  I  th^i  with  dull  forehead  and  vain, 

WiUi  rude  ingene,  and  barane,  emptive  bndn. 

With  bad  harsh  speech,  and  lewit  barbare  tongue 

Presume  to  write,  where  thy  sweet  bell  is  rung. 

Or  counterfeit  thy  precious  wordis  dear? 

Na,  na — not  so ;  but  kneel  when  I  them  hear.  .  .  . 

But  £uther  more — and  lower  to  descend 

Forgive  me,  Virgil,  if  I  thee' offend; 

Pardon  thy  scolu*,  suffer  him  to  ryme 

Since  thou  wast  but  ane  mortal  man  sometime."^ 

"Before  honour  is  humility." •  Does  not  clearer  light 
come  for  you  on  that  law  after  reading  these  nobly  pious 
words?  And  note  you  whose  humility?  How  is  it  that 
the  sound  of  the  bdLl  comes  so  instinctively  into  his  chim- 
ing verse  ?  This  gentle  singer  is  the  son  of — Archibald 
Bell-the-Catl* 

70.  And  now  perhaps  you  can  read  with  right  sympathy 
the  scene  in  Marmion  between  his  father  and  King  James: — 

''His  hand  the  monarch  sudden  took — 
'Now,  by  the  Brace's  soul, 
Angus,  my  hasty  speech  forgive. 
For  sure  as  doth  his  spirit  live. 
As  he  said  of  the  Douglas  old 
I  well  may  say  of  you, — 
That  never  king  did  subject  hold. 
In  speech  more  free,  in  war  more  bold. 
More  tender  and  more  true:' 
And  while  the  king  his  hand  did  strain 
The  old  man's  tears  fell  down  like  rain."^ 

I  believe  the  most  infidel  of  scholastic  readers  can 
scarcely  but  perceive  the  relation  between  the  sweetness, 

^  [From  the  Pre&oe  of  Bishop  Douglas's  translatiou  of  the  JBneid  (as  quoted 
above^  p.  300  fi.X  p.  3  (lines  12,  13,  23-28)  and  p.  11  (lines  41-44).] 

*  [Proverbe  xv.  33.] 

*  t<^win  DoughM,  third  son  of  Archibald,  fifth  Earl  of  Angus  (1440-1614). 
who  declared  to  his  oonfedmrates  that  he  would  hell  the  cat--i.6.,  Idll  the  Eau 
of  Mar,  the  hated  &vourite  of  James  IlL]  *  [Canto  v.  stann  1&] 

XXXIV.  Y 
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simplicity,  and  melody  of  expression  in  these  passages,  and 
the  gentleness  of  the  passions  they  express,  while  men  who 
are  not  scholastic,  and  yet  are  true  scholars,  will  recognize 
further  in  them  that  the  simplicity  of  the  educated  is 
lovelier  than  the  simplicity  of  the  rude.  Hear  next  a  piece 
of  Spenser's  teaching  how  rudeness  itself  may  become  more 
beautiful  even  by  its  mistakes,  if  the  mistakes  are  made 
lovingly : — 

''Ye  shepherds'  daughters  that  dwell  on  the  green, 

Hye  you  there  apace; 
Let  none  come  there  but  that  virgins  been 

To  adorn  her  grace : 
And  when  you  come,  whereas  she  in  place, 
See  that  your  rudeness  do  not  you  disgrace 

Bind  your  fillets  fast, 

And  gird  in  your  waste. 
For  more  fineness,  with  a  taudiy  lace. 

Bring  hither  the  pink  and  purple  cullumbine 

With  gylliflowers; 
Bring  coronatidns,  and  sops  in  wine, 

Worn  of  paramours ; 
Strow  me  the  ground  with  dafiadowndillies 
And  cowslips,  and  kingcups,  and  loved  lilies; 

The  pretty  paunce 

And  the  chevisaunce 
Shall  match  with  the  fair  flowre-delice."  * 

71.  Two  short  pieces  more  only  of  master  song,  and  we 
have  enough  to  test  all  by: —  •^ 

(1)  ''No  more,  no  more,  since  thou  art  dead. 
Shall  we  e'er  bring  coy  brides  to  bed. 
No  more,  at  yearly  festivals, 
We  cowslip  balls 
Or  chains  of  columbines  shall  make. 
For  this  or  that  occasion's  sake. 
No,  no!  our  maiden  pleasures  be 

Wrapt  in  thy  winding^heet  with  thee."f 

*  Shephar^i  Calendar.  ''Coronation,"  loyal-pastoral  for  Carnation;  "sops 
in  wine,'  jolly-pastoral  for  double  pink;  "paunce,"  thoughtless  pastoral 
for  pansy;  "chevisaunce,"  I  don't  know  (not  in  Gerarde^);  " flowre-delice " 
—pronounce  dellice— half  made  up  of  "delicate"  and  "delicious." 

t  Herrick,  Dirge  for  Jephthah's  Daughter, 

1  ["Not  identified;  Dr.  Prior  has  suggested  the  wall-flower"  (New  EngiUk 
DieUonary).] 
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I  (8)  ''Death  is  now  the  phceniz  nest^ 

^  And  the  turtle's  loyal  breast 

To  eternity  doth  rest. 

Truth  may  seem,  but  cannot  be; 

Beauty  brag,  bat  'tis  not  she: 

Truth  and  beauty  buried  be."  ♦ 

72.  If  now,  with  the  echo  of  these  perfect  verses  in 
your  mind,  you  turn  to  Byron,  and  glance  over,  or  recall 
to  memory,  enough  of  him  to  give  means  of  exact  com- 
parison, you  will,  or  should,  recognize  these  following  kinds 
of  mischief  in  him.  First,  if  any  one  offends  him — as  for 
instance  Mr.  Southey,  or  Lord  Elgin ^ — "his  manners  have 
not  that  repose  that  marks  the  caste,***  etc.  This  defect 
in  his  Lordship's  style,  being  myself  scrupulously  and  even 
painfully  reserved  in  the  use  of  vituperative  language,  I 
need  not  say  how  deeply  I  deplore,  t 

Secondly.  In  the  best  and  most  violet-bedded  bits  of  his 
work  there  is  yet,  as  compared  with  Elizabethan  and  earlier 
verse,  a  strange  taint;  and  indefinable— evening  flavour  of 
Covent  Garden,  as  it  were; — not  to  say,  escape  of  gas 
in  the  Strand.  That  is  simply  what  it  proclaims  itself— 
London  air.  If  he  had  lived  all  his  life  in  Green-head 
Ghyll,  things  would  of  course  have  been  different.  But  it 
was  his  fate  to  come  to  town — ^modern  town — ^like  Michael's 
son;'  and  modem  London  (and  Venice)  are  answerable  for 
the  state  of  their  drains,  not  Byron. 

Thirdly.  His  melancholy  is  without  any  relief  whatso- 
ever; his  jest  sadder  than  his  earnest;  while,  in  Elizabethan 
work,  all  lament  is  full  of  hope,  and  all  pain  of  balsam. 

Of  this  evil  he  has  himself  told  you  the   cause  in  a 

*  PasnonaU  PUgrim. 

t  In  this   point  compare  the   Curse  of  Minerva  with  the   Tears  of  the 
Muses,* 

*  [For  Byron  on  Southey,  aee,  e.g,,  Don  Juan,  I  222,  x.  13 ;  and  on  Elgin,  the 
Curse  qf  MmertM.'] 

*  rTemmon :  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  VereA 

'  [See  Wordsworth's  Michael  (compare  Vol.  IV.  p.  393),  of  which  the  scene  is 
laid  "up  the  tumoltaous  brook  of  Green-head  GhylL"]  

*  jTo  the  Curse  qf  Minerva,  there  is  a  reference  in  VoL  XTV.  p.   160.    For 
Raskin's  numerous  references  to  Spenser,  see  the  General  Index.] 
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single  line,  prophetic  of  all  things  since  and  now.     "  Where 
he  gazed,  a  gloom  pervaded  space.*** 

So  that,  for  instance,  while  Mr.  Wordsworth,  on  a  visit 
to  town,  being  an  exemplary  early  riser,  could  walk,  felici- 
tous, on  Westminster  Bridge,  remarking  how  the  city  now 
did  like  a  garment  wear  th^  beauty  of  the  morning ;  ^ 
Byron,  rising  somewhat  later,  contemplate  only  th^  garment 
which  the  beauty  of  the  morning  had  by  that  time  received 
for  we^r  from  the  city:  and  again,  while  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
in  irrepressible  ^eligiousi  rapture,  calls  God  to  witness  that 
the  houses  seem  asleep,  Byron,  lame  demon  as  he  was, 
flying  smoke-drifted,  unroofs  the  houses  at  a  glanoe,  and 
sees  what  the  mighty  cockney  heart  of  them  contains  in 
the  still  lying  of  it,  and  will  stir  up  to  purpose  in  the 
waking  business  of  it, 

'*  The  sordor  of  oivilization,  mixed 
With  nU  tbfi  passions  which  Mein's  M  bfith  fixed."  f 

78.  Fourthly,  with  this  steadiness  of  bitter  melancholy, 
there  Is  joined  a  sense  of  the  material  beauty,  both  of  inani- 
mate nature,  the  low^r  animals,  and  human  beings,  which 
in  the  iridescence,  colour-depth,  and  morbid  (I  use  the  word 
deliberately)  mystery  and  softness  of  it, — ^with  other  qualities 
indescribable  by  any  single  words,  and  only  to  be  analysed 

♦  "He/'— Lucifer;  {Vinon  (^  Judgmet^,  !?4>  It  it  precjaely  because 
Byron  mtm  not  his  servant^^  that  he  could  see  t(ie  gloom.  To  the  Devil's 
true  servants,  their  Master's  presence  brings  both  cheerfulness  and  pros- 
perity; with  a  delightftil  sense  of  their  own  wisdom  and  virtue;  and  of 
the  ''progress"  of  things  in  general: — in  smooth  sef  and  fair  weather, — 
and  vn\\i  no  need  either  of  helm  touch,  or  oar  toil :  as  when  once  one  is 
well  within  the  edge  of  Maelstrom. 

f  Island,  ii.  4;  perfectly  orthodox  theology,  you  observe;  no  denial  of 
the  fall, — ^nor  substitution  of  Bacterian  birth  for  it.  Nay,  nearly  Evangelical 
theology,  in  contempt  for  the  human  heart;  but  with  deeper  than  Evan- 
gelical humility,  acknowledging  also  what  is  sordid  in  its  civilization. 

*  [Sonnet  Composed  upon  Westminster  Bridge,  September  S,  1802: — 

''The  City  now  doth,  like  a  garment,  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning  •  .  • 
Dear  God  f  the  very  houses  seem  asleen. 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  l3ring  still. '] 
s  [See  above,  p.  338.] 
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by  extreme  care, — ^is  found,  to  the  full,  only  in  five  men 
that  I  know  of  in  modem  times ;  namely,  Housseau,  Shelley, 
Byron,  Turner,  and  myself,^ — differing  totally  and  through- 
out the  entire  group  of  us,  from  the  deh^t  in  clear-struck 
beauty  of  Angelico  and  the  Trecentisti;  and  separated, 
much  more  singularly,  from  the  cheerfUl  joys  of  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  and  Scott,  by  its  unaccountaUe  affection  for 
**Rokkes  blak"'  and  other  forms  of  terror  and  power^  such 
as  those  of  the  ice-oceuis^  which  to  Shakespeare  were  only 
Alpin.  Aa«n,'  «Ki  the  Vi.  MJ«  «d  ^boBo  Bridg^ 
which  Dante  would  have  c<mdemned  none  but  lost  souls 
to  climb,  or  cross  ;^-— all  this  love  of  impending  mountains, 
coiled  thunder-clouds,  and  dangeitous  sea,  being  joined  in 
us  with  a  sulky,  almost  ferine,  love  of  retreat  in  valkys  of 
Charmettes^*  gulphs  oi  Spezda,  ravines  of  OlympUs,  low 
lodgings  in  Chelsea,  and  close  brushwood  at  Coniston. 

74.  And,  lastly,  also  in  the  whole  group  of  us,  glows 
volcanic  instinct  of  Astreean  justice*  returning  not  to,  but 
up  out  of,  the  earth,  which  will  not  at  all  suffer  us  to 
rest  any  more  in  Pope's  serene  "whatever  is,  is  right";' 
but  holds,  on  the  contrary,  profound  conviction  that  about 
ninety-^nine  hundredths  of  whatever  at  present  is,  is  wrong : 
convictioti  making  four  of  us,  accoMing  to  our  sevcmd 
mannerti^  leaders  of  iievolution  for  the  poor,  and  declarers 
of  political  doctrine  monstrous  to  the  ears  of  mercenary 
mankind;  and  driving  the  fifth,  less  sanguine^  into  mere 
painted^melody  of  lament  over  the  fallacy  of  Hope  and  the 
implacableness  of  Fate.* 

1  [For  Roskiii's  kinship  with  Rousseau,  sae  hts  letter^  in  VoL  XVlU.  pp. 
xxnriiL^  IziL ;  for  Bvnm,  as  one  of  his  masters,  PngUritUy  L  §§  163-174 ;  and 
for  his  early  sympathy  with  Shelley,  VoL  I.  p.  253  n.  For  Tamer's  sympathy 
wHh  Byron/ see  VoL  XIIL  p.  143,  and  VoL  XXXUI.  p.  S78.] 

*  rc^anoer,  JFWmJMyiw  Taky  line  131.] 

•  Iting  Henry  T.,  Act  iii.  sc.  6.] 

*  [On  Dsnte's  yiew  <tf  monntains,  see  VoL  V.  p.  308.] 

^  [For  Ruskin's  yisit  to  '^  Les  Charmettes,"  the  honse  near  Cbamb«7  oeoupiod 
hy  tlousseau  and  Madame  de  Varens,  see  PrmteriUiy  ii  §  210.] 

•  [See  aboye,  p.  3U.1 

'  lB99€Mm  Man,  J^istle  L  (last  lin^.] 

'  [For  Turner's  written  FaUades  qf  napey  from  Which  he  used  to  quote  lines  in 
order  to  point  the  moral  of  his  pictores  of  ''the  implacahlenees  of  Fate,"  see 
VoL  VIL  p.  386,  and  Vol.  XIL  p.  125.] 
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In  Byron  the  indignation,  the  sorrow,  and  the  effort 
are  joined  to  the  death:  and  they  are  the  parts  of  his 
nature  (as  of  mine  also  in  its  feebler  terms),  whieh  the 
selfishly  comfortable  public  have,  literally,  no  conception  of 
whatever;  and  £rom  which  the  piously  sentimental  public, 
oflTering  up  daily  the  pure  oblation  of  divine  tranquillity, 
shrink  with  anathema  not  unembittered  by  alarm. 

75.  Concerning  which  matters  I  hope  to  speak  further 
and  with  more  precise  illustration  in  my  next  paper  ;^  but, 
seeing  that  this  present  one  has  been  hitherto  somewhat 
sombre,  and  perhaps,  to  gentle  readers,  not  a  little  discom- 
posing, I  will  conclude  it  with  a  piece  of  Ught  biographic 
study,  necessary  to  my  plan,  and  as  conveniently  admissible 
in  tills  place  as  afterwards; — namely,  the  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  Scott — whom  we  shall  always  find,  as  afore- 
said,' to  be  in  salient  and  palpable  elements  of  character, 
of  the  World,  worldly,  as  Bums  is  of  the  Flesh,  fleshly, 
and  Byron  of  the  Deuce,  damnable, — spent  his  Sunday. 

76.  As  usual,  from  Lockhart's  farrago  we  cannot  find 
out  the  first  thing  we  want  to  know, — ^whether  Scott 
worked  after  his  week-day  custom,  on  the  Sunday  morning. 
But,  I  gather,  not;  at  all  events  his  household  and  his 
cattie  rested  (L.  iii.  108-109).  I  imagine  he  walked  out  into 
his  woods,  or  read  quietly  in  his  study.  Immediately  after 
breakfast,  whoever  was  in  the  house,  ''Ladies  and  gentie- 
men,  I  shall  read  prayers  at  eleven,  when  I  expect  you 
all  to  attend"  (vii.  805).  Question  of  college  and  other 
externally  unanimous  prayers  settled  for  us  very  briefly: 
''if  you  have  no  faith,  have  at  least  manners."  He  read 
the  Church  of  England  service,  lessons  and  all,  the  latter, 
if  interesting,  eloquentiy  {ibid.).  After  the  service,  one  of 
Jeremy  Taylor's  sermons  (vi.  188).  After  sermon,  if  the 
weather  was  fine,  walk  with  his  family,  dogs  included  and 
guests,  to  cold  picnic  (iii.  109),  followed  by  short  extempore 
biblical  novelettes ;  for  he  had  his  Bible,  the  Old  Testament 
especially,  by  heart,  it  having  been  his  mother's  last  gift 

1  [See  below,  pp.  961-368.]  >  [See  above,  §  49  (p.  317).] 
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to  him  (VL  174).  These  lessons  to  his  children  in  Bible 
history  were  alwajrs  given,  whether  there  was  picnic  or 
not.  For  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  he  took  his  pleasure  in 
the  woods  with  Tom  Purdie,  who  also  always  *' appeared 
at  his  master's  elbow  on  Sunday  after  dinner  was  over,  and 
drank  long  life  to  the  laird  and  his  lady  and  all  the  good 
company,  in  a  quaigh  of  whisky  or  a  tumbler  of  wine, 
accordii^  to  his  fancy"  (vi.  198).  Whatever  might  happen 
on  the  other  evenings  of  the  week,  Scott  alwajrs  dined  at 
home  on  Sunday;  and  with  old  fiiends:  never,  unless  in- 
evitably, receiving  any  person  with  whom  he  stood  <m  cere- 
mony (v.  884).  He  came  into  the  room  rubbing  his  hands 
like  a  boy  arriving  at  home  for  the  holidays,  his  Peppers 
and  Mustards  gambolling  about  him,  ''and  even  the  stately 
Maida  grinning  and  wagging  his  tail  with  sympathy" 
(v.  885).  For  the  usquebaugh  of  the  less  honoured  week- 
dajTS,  ''at  the  Sunday  board  he  circulated  the  champagne 
briskly  during  dinnn,  and  considered  a  pint  of  claret  each 
man's  fiur  share  afterwards"  (v.  889).  In  the  evening, 
music  being  to  the  Scottish  worldly  mind  indecorous,  he 
read  aloud  some  favourite  author,  for  the  amusement  or 
edification  of  his  little  circle.  Shakespeare  it  might  be,  or 
Dryden, — Johnson,  or  Joanna  Baillie, — Crabbe,  or  Words- 
WOTth.  But  in  those  days  "Byron  was  pouring  out  his 
spirit  fresh  and  full,  and  if  a  new  piece  from  kh  hand  had 
appeared,  it  was  sure  to  be  read  by  Scott  the  Sunday  even- 
ing afieroKLrds;  and  that  with  such  delighted  emphasis  as 
showed  how  completely  the  elder  bard  had  kept  up  his 
enthusiasm  for  poetry  at  pitch  of  youth,  and  all  his  achnira- 
tion  of  genius,  free,  pure,  and  unstained  by  the  least  drop 
of  literary  jealousy"  (v.  841). 

77.  With  such  necessary  and  easily  imaginable  varieties 
as  chanced  in  having  Dandie  Dinmont  or  Captain  Brown 
for  guests  at  Abbotsford,  or  Colonel  Mannering,  Counsellor 
Fleydell,  and  Dr.   Robertson  in  Castle   Street,^  such  was 

^  [For  the  possible  originmls  of  Dmndie  Dinmonti  see   Lockhart,  i.  207>  ^nd 
T.  131 ;  C^ond  Blannering  is  connected  by  Raskin  with  one  of  Scott's  Indian 
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Scott's  habitual  Sabbath :  a  day»  we  perceive,  of  eating  the 
fsit,  {dinner,  presumably  not  cold,  being  a  work  of  necessity 
and  mercy — ^thou  also,  even  thou,  Saint  Thomas  of  Trum- 
bull/ hast  thine  1)  and  drinking  the  sweet,  abundant  in  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Southey's  cataract  of  Lodore, — *<Here  it 
comes,  sparkling/' '  A  day  bestrewn  with  coronations  and 
sops  in  wine;'  deep  in  libations  to  good  hope  and  fond 
memory;  a  day  of  rest  to  beast,  and  mirth  to  man,  (as 
also  to  S3rmpathetic  beasts  that  can  be  merry,)  and  conclud- 
ing itself  in  an  Orphic  hour  of  delight,^  signifying  peace 
on  Tweedside,  and  goodwill  to  men,*  there  or  far  away; — ► 
always  excepting  the  French,  and  Boney. 

''Yes,  and  see  what  it  all  came  to  in  the  end." 
Not    so,    dark' virulent    Minos-Mucklewrath ;  *    the    ^id 
came  of  quite  other  things;  of  these,  came  such  length  of 
days  and  peace  ^  as  Scott  had  in  his  Fatherland,  and  sudi 
immortality  as  he  has  in  all  lands. 

78.  Nathless,  firm,  though  deeply  courteous,  rebuke,  for 
his  sometimes  overmuch  light-mindedness,  was  administered 
to  him  by  the  more  grave  and  thoughtfid  Byron.  For 
the  Lord  Abbot  of  Newstead  knew  his  Bible  by  heart'  as 
well  as  Scott,  though  it  had  never  been  given  him  by  his 
mother  aa  her  dearest  possession.*    Knew  it,  and,  what  was 

nneles  (iee  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  581) ;  Contisellor  Pleydell  was  Andrew  Crosbie  (1733- 
1785),  a  noted  Scottiah  advocate;  ''Dr.  Robertson"  must  be  a  slip  for  "ih» 
eolleague  of  Dr.  Robertson "  described  in  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxxvii.] 

^  [For  Tom  Trumbull^  or  Tarn  Tumpennf ,  tbe  sanctimonious  hypocrite  (jBm^ 
gawim,  chaps.  12-14)^  see  below,  §  113  (p.  382).  Mr.  Trumbull  was  in  ^  habit, 
as  he  expressed  it,  "  of  sanctifying  the  bquor  by  a  long  grace."] 

*  [For  a  criticism  of  this  poem,  see  below,  p.  395.] 
>    See  above,  p.  340.1 

<  'See  above,  p.  313.J 

*  Luke  ii.  14.] 

*  rrhe  reference  is  to  the  mad  preacher,  Habakkuk  Macklewrath,  called  "  Magor- 
Mitsabib,"  in  (Hd  MortalUy  (chaps.  xzL,  xxzi.,  xxxii.,  xxxiv.).] 

»  [Proverbs  iii.  10,  17.] 

*  rSee  his  letter  to  Murrav  of  October  9,  1821  (vol.  v.  p.  391,  Prothero's  ed.) : 
**  Send  me  a  common  Bible,  or  a  good  Icu^^ble  print  (bound  in  Russia).  I  have  one,  but 
as  it  was  the  last  gift  of  my  sister  (whom  1  shall  probably  never  see  again^,  I  can 
only  use  it  carefully,  and  less  frequently,  because  1  like  to  keep  it  in  gooa  order. 
Dont  forget  this,  for  I  am  a  great  reader  and  admirer  of  those  books,  and  had  read 
them  through  and  through  Wore  1  was  eight  years  old,  that  is  to  say,  the  Old 
Testament,  for  the  New  struck  me  as  a  task,  but  the  other  as  a  pleasure.  I  speak 
as  a  boy,  firom  the  recolleotor's  impression  oi  that  period  at  Aberdeen  in  1796.  ] 

*  [See  above,  §  70.] 
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more,  had  thought  of  it,  and  sought  in  it  what  Scott  had 
never  cared  to  think,  nor  been  fain  to  seek. 

And  loving  Scott  well,  and  always  doing  him  every 
possible  pleasure  in  the  way  he  sees  to  be  most  agreeable 
to  him — as,  for  instance,  remembering  with  precision,  and 
writing  down  the  very  next  morning,  every  blessed  word 
that  the  Prince  Regent  had  been  pleased  to  say  of  him 
before  courtly  audience,^ — ^he  yet  conceived  that  such  cheap 
ryming  as  his  own  Bride  of  Abydos^  for  instance,  which 
he  had  written  fix>m  b^finning  to  end  in  four  days,^  or 
even  the  travelling  reflections  of  Harold  and  Juan  on  men 
and  women,  were  scarcely  steady  enough  Sunday  afternoon's 
reading  fw  a  patriarch-Merlin  like  Scott  So  he  dedicates 
to  him  a  work  of  a  truly  religious  tendency,  on  which  for 
his  own  part  he  has  done  his  best, — the  drama  of  Caifu 
Of  which  dedication  the  virtual  significance  to  Sir  Walter 
might  be  translated  thus: — Dearest  and  last  of  Border 
soothsayers,  thou  hast  indeed  told  us  of  Black  Dwar£s,  and 
of  White  Maidens,  also  of  Grey  Friars,  and  Grem  Fairies ; ' 
also  of  sacred  hollies  by  the  well,  and  haunted  crooks  in 
the  glen.  But  of  the  bushes  that  the  black  dogs  rend 
in  tbe  woods  of  Fhl^fethon;  and  of  the  crooks  in  the 
glen,  and  the  bickerings  of  the  bumie  where  ghosts  mobX 
the  mightiest  of  us ;  and  of  the  black  misanthrope,  who  is 
by  no  means  yet  a  dwarfed  one,  and  o(mceming  whom 
wiser  creatures  than  Hobbie  Elliot  may  tremblin^y  ask 
**Gude  guide  us,  what's  yon?***  hast  thou  yet  known, 
seeing  that  thou  hast  yet  told,  nothing. 

Scott  may  perhaps  have  his  answer.  We  shall  in  good 
time  hear.* 

1  [Sm  Byran't  letter  of  July  6,  1812,  in  Lockbart,  voL  liL  p.  399.1 

*  [See  Bvron's  Jounud,  November  16,  1813 :  '*  1  tent  Lord  Holland  the  proofr 
of  the  lest  Gtaour.  and  Tht  Brid$  qf  Abydoi.  He  won't  like  the  latter,  and  1  dont 
think  that  1  shall  long.  It  was  written  in  four  nights  to  distract  my  thoughts  '* 
(fTeHbr  <^ Bynm:  Letten  and  Jaumale,  1896,  voL  iL  p.  321).] 

*  [See  GloMiu,  stanzas  d9>  41 ;  and  for  the  rest,  chief  Tk$  Blade  Dwarf  and 
Tk$  Jfsnostory.  J 

*  [''Gude  guide  us,  what's  jon?"  is  not  said  bj  Hobbie  £lliot,  but  by  Edie 
Oehiltree  (AtUiquarjf^  ch.  xzyA  Ruskin  confuses  this  and  Hobble's  "  Gude  pieserre 
us,  EamsMiffy  what  can  yon  be?"  (Black  Dwarf,  ch.  iL).J 

■  [The  papers,  however,  came  to  an  end  before  Ruskm  dealt  with  this  subject] 


IV  ^ 

[WORDSWORTH   AND  BYRON] 

79.  I  FEAR  the  editor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  will  get 
little  thanks  from  his  readers  for  allowing  so  much  space 
in  closely  successive  numbers  to  my  talk  of  old-fashioned 
men  and  things.  I  have  nevertheless  asked  his  indulgence, 
this  time,  for  a  note  or  two  concerning  yet  older  fashions, 
in  order  to  bring  into  sharper  clearness  the  leading  out- 
lines of  literary  fact,  which  I  ventured  only  in  my  last  paper 
to  secure  in  silhouette^  obscurely  asserting  itself  against  the 
limelight  of  recent  moral  creed,  and  fiction  manufacture. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great  Wordsworthian  movement  in  that  city  for  the  en- 
largement, adornment,  and  sale  of  Thirlmere,  observed,  in 
his  advocacy  of  these  operations,  that  very  few  people,  he 
supposed,  had  ever  seen  Thirlmere.^  His  Lordship  might 
have  supposed,  with  greater  felicity,  that  very  few  people  had 

^  [Nineleenth  Oeniurff,  November  1880.] 

'  [The  reference  is  to  the  speech  by  Dr.  Fraser  at  the  banquet  held  in  Man- 
chester on  September  13,  1877,  to  celeorate  the  opening  of  the  new  Town  Hall. 
The  agitation  acainst  the  proposed  Manchester  water-works  at  Thirlmere  was  then 
▼ery  active^  and  the  Bishop,  referring  to  it,  said:  ''He  thought  there  was  no 
need  for  those  ourpings  which  dainty  and  witty  gentlemen  leading  a  pleasant  dub 
life  in  London  indolged  in  at  the  expense  of  Manchester  when  they  told  them 
what  a  vulgar  sort  of  people  they  were  with  their  Town  Hall  and  the  like,  and 
that  it  was  a  thing  not  to  be  heard  of,  their  proposal  to  fetch  a  prime  necessity 
of  life  from  a  Westmorland  or  Cumberland  lake.  He  thought  they  had  a  right 
to  stand  up  and  claim  their  inheritance  in  England^  and  to  say  that  the  two  millions 
of  people  nad  a  right  to  draw  a  prime  necessity  of  life  from  any  portion  of  the 
country  of  England  to  which  they  could  get  lawful  access.  ...  He  suspected  that 
many  went  over  the  Lake  District  and  came  back  without  seeing  Thirlmere."  He 
also  defended  the  scheme  on  the  ground  that  it  would  make  Thirlmere  ''  twice  as 
large"  (see  report  in  the  Manchuter  Guardian^  September  14).  Ruskin  refers  to 
the  same  passage  in  For9  Clavigera,  Letter  84^  where  he  speaks  of  the  Bishop's 
''Thirlmere  thirst  "(Vol.  XXIX.  p.  290);  and  to  the  speech  in  other  connexions  at 
Vol.  XXn.  p.  516,  and  Vol.  XXTX.  p.  274.  For  his  numerous  referenoes  to  the 
Thirlmere  water- works,  see  General  Index.] 
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ever  read  Wordsworth.  My  own  experience  in  that  matter 
is  that  the  amiable  persons  who  cidl  themselves  ''Words- 
worthian**  have  read — usually  a  long  time  ago — "Lucy 
Gray,"  "The  April  Mornings,''  a  picked  sonnet  or  two, 
and  the  "Ode  on  the  Intimations,"^  which  last  they  seem 
generally  to  be  under  the  impression  that  nobody  else  has 
ever  met  with:  and  my  further  experience  of  these  senti- 
mental students  is,  that  they  are  seldom  inclined  to  put  in 
practice  a  single  syllable  of  the  advice  tendered  them  by 
their  model  poet 

Now,  as  I  happen  myself  to  have  used  Wordsworth  as 
a  daily  text-book  from  youth  to  age,*  and  have  lived,  more- 
over, in  all  essential  points  according  to  the  tenor  of  his 
teaching,  it  was  matter  of  some  mortification  to  me,  when, 
at  Oxford,  I  tried  to  get  the  memory  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's 
spade'  honoured  by  some  practical  spadework  at  Ferry 
Hincksey,^  to  find  that  no  other  tutor  in  Oxford  could  see 
the  slightest  good  or  meaning  in  what  I  was  about;  and 
that  although  my  friend  Professor  RoUeston^  occasionally 
sought  the  shades  of  our  Rydalian  laurels  *  with  expressions 
of  admiration,  his  professorial  manner  of  "from  pastoral 
graves  extracting  thoughts  divine"'  was  to  fill  the  Oxford 
Museum  with  the  scabbed  skulls  of  plague-struck  cretins.^ 

80.  I  therefore  respectfully  venture  to  intimate  to  my 
bucolic  friends,  that  I  know,  more  vitally  by  far  than  they, 
what  is  in  Wordsworth,  and  what  is  not.  Any  man  who 
chooses  to  live  by  his  precepts  will  thankfully  find  in  them 
a  beauty  and  rightness,   {exquisite  rightness  I   called  it,  in 

1  [For  references  by  Raskin  to  ''  Lucy  Gray,"  see  VoL  XXXII.  p.  136  n.,  and 
Vol.  XXXm.  n.  205 ;  to  "The  April  Mornings/'  Vol.  XVm.  p.  296;  and  to  the 
''Ode,"  above.] 

*  [For  Raskin's  quotations  from  Wordsworth,  constant  throoghoat  his  books,  see 
the  ueneral  Index.] 

*  [See  above,  §  61  (p.  320).] 

*  'For  an  account  of  the  Raskin  di^nnngs,  see  Vol.  XX.  pp.  xlL-zlv.] 
'  [For  other  references  to  him,  see  Vol.  XXII.  pp.  336,  618.] 
'  [See  No.  1  of  Poem$  eompoied  or  mggetM  during  a  Tour  in  the  Summer  of 

(''Adieu,  Rydalian  Laurels").] 
'  [See  above,  §  62  (p.  332).] 

*  [Compare  The  Storm-Cioud,  §  80  (above,  p.  73).] 
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Semme  cund  Lilies^)  which  will  preserve  him  alike  from 
mean  pleasure,  vain  hope,  and  guilty  deed:  so  that  he  will 
neither  mourn  at  the  gate  of  the  fields  whidi  with  covetous 
spirit  he  sold,  nor  drink  of  the  waters  which  with  yet  more 
covetous  spirit  he  stole,  uot  devour  the  bread  of  the  poor 
in  secret,  nor  set  on'  his  guest-table  the  poor  man's  lamb :  • — 
in  all  these  homely  virtues  and  assured  justices  let  him  be 
Wordsworth's  true  disciple;  and  he  will  then  be  able  with 
equanimity  to  hear  it  said,  whai  there  is  need  to  say  so, 
that  his  excellent  master  often  wrote  verses  that  were  not 
musical,  and  sometimes  expressed  opinions  that  were  not 
profound.^ 

And  the  need  to  say  so  becomes  imperative,  when  the 
unfinished  verse^  and  uncorrected  fancy,  are  advanced  by 
the  affection  of  his  disciples  into  places  of  authority  where 
they  give  countenance  to  the  popular  national  prejudices 
from  the  infection  of  which,  in  most  cases»  they  tliemselves 
sprang. 

81.  Take,  for  example^  the  following  three  and  a  half 
lines  of  the  88th  Ecclesiastical  Sonnet :  ^ — 

"  Amazement  strikes  the  crowd ;  whilfe  many  turn 
Their  eyes  away  in  sorrow,  othei^  bum 
With  Bcom,  invoking  a  vindictive  ban 
From  outraged  Nature." 

The  first  quite  evident  character  of  these  lines  is  that 
they  are  extremely  bad  iambics, — as  ill-constructed  as  they 
are  unmelodious;  the  turning  and  burning  being  at  the 
Wrong  ends  of  them,  and  the  ends  themselves  put  just 
when  the  sentence  is  in  its  middle. 

But  a  graver  fault  of  these  three  and  a  half  lines  is  that 
the  amazement,  the  turning,  the  burning,  and  the  banning, 
are  all  alike  fictitious;  and  foul-fictitious,  calumniously  con- 
ceived no  less  than  falsely.     Not  one  of  the  spectators  of 

*  rVoL  XVIII.  p.  124] 

'  llie  references  here  are  to  Proverbs  ix.  17  (iee  also  the  Bishop  of  Maflchester's 
speech  about  Thirlmere,  p.  348  n.) ;  Habakkuk  iii.  14 ;  and  2  Siunuel  zii.  4.1 

*  rCompare  above,  §  49  (pp.  317-318),  and  §  62  (p.  332)  for  an  nnmosical  Une.] 

*  [Headed  '^  Scene  in  Venice."] 
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the  so^ie  referred  to  waa  in  reality  amazed — ^not  one  con- 
temptuous, not  one  maledictory.  It  is  only  our  gentle 
minstrel  of  the  meres  who  sits  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful^ 
— only  the  hermit  of  Rydal  Mount  who  invokes  the  malison 
of  Nature, 

What  the  scene  vanly  was,  and  how  witnessed,  it  mtUI 
not  take  long  to  tell;  nor  will  the  tale  be  useless:  but  I 
must  ftrst  refer  the  readtf  to  a  period  preceding,  by  nearly 
a  century,  the  great  sjrmbolic  action  under  the  porch  of 
St.  Mark's. 

82.  The  Protestant  ecclesiastic,  and  infidel  historian,  who 
delij^t  to  prop  their  pride,  or  edge  their  malice,  in  unveil- 
ing the  corruption  through  which  Christianity  has  passed, 
should  study  in  every  fir^ypneat  of  authentic  record  which 
the  fury  of  thdr  age  has  left,  the  lives  of  the  three  queens 
of  the  Priesthood,  Theodora,  Marozia,  and  Matilda,'  and  the 
foundation  of  the  merciless  power  of  the  Popes,  by  the  monk 
Hildebrand.  And  if  there  be  any  of  us  who  would  satisfy 
with  nobler  food  than  the  catastrophes  of  the  stage,  the 
awe  at  what  is  marvellous  in  human  sorrow  which  makes 
sacred  the  fountain  of  tears  in  authentic  tragedy,  let  them 
follow,  pace  by  pace,  and  pang  by  pang,  the  humiliation  of 
the  fourth  Henry  at  Canossa,  and  his  death  in  the  church 
he  had  built  to  the  Viigin  at  Spires. 

His  antagonist,  HiUebrand,  died  twenty  years  before 
him;  captive  to  the  Normans  in  Salemo,  having  seen  the 
Rome  in  which  he  had  proclaimed  his  princedom  over  all 

^  rFHOms  I  1.] 

'  r'Daiinff  the  Papacy  of  Sergins  III.  (904-911)  rose  into  power  the  infiunoue 
Theodora,  with  her  daughters  Maroaia  and  Theodora,  the  prostitutee  who,  in  the 
strong  language  of  historians,  disposed  for  many  years  of  the  Papal  tiara,  and  not 
content  with  aisgracing  by  their  own  licentions  lives  the  chief  city  of  Christendom, 
actoally  placed  their  profligate  paramours  or  base-bom  sons  in  the  chair  of  St 
Peter:  Milman's  Hutting  tf  Latin  ChrUtianity,  Book  v.  ch.  zi.  (vol  iil  p.  288^  small 
edition).  For  the  scandal  which  the  enemies  of  Hildebrand  (Gr^[or^  Vxl.}  attached 
to  his  alliance  with  Matilda,  Countess  of  Tuscany,  see  ibid^  Book  viL  ch.  iL  (tqL  iy. 
p.  66).  The  story  of  Henry  IV. 's  submission  at  Canossa  (1077)  may  be  read  in 
the  same  chapter.  The  £mperor  died  (1106)  not  at  Spires,  but  in  his  camp  at 
liege ;  his  body  remained  unbnried  in  the  duipel  of  St  Afra>  which  he  had  built 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Cathedral  of  Smres.  Five  years  later  it  was  placed  in 
the  CathediaL] 
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the  earth,  laid  m  her  last  ruin;^  and  for  ever.  Rome  her- 
self, smee  her  desolation  by  Guiscard,  has  been  only  a 
grave  and  a  wilderness  "^ — ^what  we  call  Rome,  is  a  mere 
colony  of  the  stranger  in  her  **  Field  of  Mars."  This 
destruction  of  Rome  by  the  Normans  is  accurately  and 
utterly  the  end  of  her  Capitoline  and  wolf-suckled  power; 
and  from  that  day  her  Leonine  or  Christian  power  takes 
its  throne  in  the  Leonine  city,  sanctified  in  tradition  by 
its  prayer  of  safety  for  the  Saxon  Borgo,  in  which  the 
childhood  of  our  own  Alfred  had  been  trained.* 

And  from  this  date  forward,  (recollected  broadly  as  1090, 
the  year  of  the  birth  of  St.  Bernard,)  no  longer  oppressed 
by  the  remnants  of  Roman  death, — Christian  faith,  chivalry, 
and  art  possess  the  world,  and  recreate  it,  through  the  space 
of  four  hundred  years — ^the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  centuries. 

And,  necessarily,  in  the  first  of  these  centuries  comes 
the  main  debate  between  the  powers  of  Monk  and  Knight 
which  was  reconciled  in  this  scene  under  the  porch  of 
St  Mark's. 

88.  That  debate  was  brought  to  its  crisis  and  issue  by 
the  birth  of  the  new  third  elemental  force  of  the  State — ^the 
Citizen.^  Sismondi's  republican  enthusiasm  does  not  permit 
him  to  recognize  the  essential  character  of  this  power.  He 
speaks  always  of  the  Republics  and  the  liberties  of  Italy, 

*  ChikU  Harold,  iv.  79 ;  compare  Adonais,  and  Sismoadi,  vol.  i.  p.  148> 

^  [Rome  was  taken  by  Henry  IV.  at  Christmas  1083 ;  and  a  few  days  later 
captured  and  pillaged  by  the  Normans  under  Robert  Guiscard.  llie  Pope  then 
withdrew  '^from  the  smoking  ruins"  under  the  protection  of  Guiscard,  first  to  Monte 
Casino  and  afterwards  to  Salerno,  where  he  died  in  1085 :  see  Milman,  Book  yii. 
ch.  iii.l 

2  [For  the  references  here^  see  Pleasures  of  England,  §  105  and  n.  (Vol  XXXm. 
p.  498).] 

«  [Compare  Vol  ^Amo,  ch.  ill.  (Vol.  XXTTT.  pp.  46  seq.),) 

*  ['^The  Niobe  of  nations/'  etc.  The  next  reference  is  to  stanza  xlix.  of 
Adenaie:— 

'^Go  thou  to  Rome,  at  once  the  Paradise, 
The  grave,  the  city  and  the  wilderness." 

For  the  passage  in  Sismondi,  see  ch.  vii.  (voL  ii.  p.  Q2,  Paris  ed.  of  1826).] 
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as  if  a  craftsman  differed  from  a  knight  only  in  political 
privil^^,  and  as  if  his  special  virtue  consisted  in  rendering 
obedience  to  no  master.  But  the  strength  of  the  great 
cities  of  Italy  was  no  more  republican  than  that  of  her 
monasteries,  or  fortresses.  The  Craftsman  of  Milan,  Sailor 
of  Pisa,  and  Merchant  of  Venice  are  all  of  them  essentially 
different  persons  from  the  soldier  and  the  anchorite: — but 
the  city,  under  the  banner  of  its  carocdo^^  and  the  com- 
mand of  its  podeita^  was  disciplined  far  more  strictly  than 
any  wandering  military  squadron  by  its  leader,  or  any  lower 
order  of  monks  imder  their  abbot.  In  the  founding  of  civic 
constitutions,  the  Lord  of  the  city  is  usually  its  Bishop : — 
and  it  is  curious  to  hear  the  republican  historian — ^who, 
hovrever  in  judgment  blind,  is  never  in  heart  uncandid, 
prepare  to  close  his  record  of  the  ten  years'  war  of  Como 
witli  Milan,  with  this  sununary  of  distress  to  the  heroic 
mountaineers — ^that  ^'  they  had  lost  their  Bishop  Guido,  who 
was  their  soul."* 

84.  I  perceive  for  quite  cme  of  the  most  hopeless  of 
the  many  difficulties  which  Modernism  finds,  and  will  find, 
insuperable  either  by  steam  or  dynamite,  that  of  either 
wedging  or  welding  into  its  own  cast-iron  head,  any  con- 
ception of  a  king,  monk,  or  townsman  of  the  twelfth  and 
two  succeeding  centuries.  And  yet  no  syllable  of  the 
utterance,  no  fragment  of  the  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  far 
less  any  motive  of  their  deeds,  can  be  read  even  in  the 
letter — how  much  less  judged  in  spirit — unless,  first  of  all, 
we  can  somewhat  imagine  all  these  three  Living  souls. 

First,  a  king  who  was  the  best  knight  in  his  kingdom, 
and  on  whose  own  swordstrokes  hung  the  fate  of  Christen- 
dom. A  king  such  as  Henry  the  Fowler,  the  first  and 
third  Edwards  of  England,  the  Bruce  of  Scotland,  and  this 
Frederic  the  First  of  Germany.* 

^  [See  Sismondi,  ck  vL  (vol.  L  p.  380) ;  and  compare  VoL  XXIV.  p.  135.1 
«  raismondi,  ch.  viL  (vol.  iL  p.  16).    The  "ten  years'  war"  was  1118-1127.1 
*  fFor  references  in  a  similar  sense^  see  for  Henry  the  Fowler,  VoL  XVllL 


pp.  517  W. ;  and  for  Edward  III..  VoL  XTTITT.  p.  160,  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  385.    For 
variottB  references  to  Frederic  Barbaroesa  and  Edward  I.,  see  the  General  Index.] 
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Secondly,  a  monk  who  had  been  trained  from  youth  in 
greater  hanlship  than  any  soldier,  and  had  learned  at  last 
to  desire  no  other  life  than  one  of  hardship ; — a  man  believ- 
ing in  his  own  and  his  fellows'  immortality,  in  the  aiding 
powers  of  angels,  and  the  eternal  presence  of  God;  versed 
in  all  the  science,  graceful  in  all  the  literature,  cognisant  of 
all  the  policy  of  his  age ;  and  fearless  of  any  created  thing, 
on  the  earth  or  under  it. 

And,  lastly,  a  craftsman  absolutely  master  of  his  craft, 
and  taking  such  pride  in  the  exercise  of  it  as  all  healthy 
souls  take  in  putting  forth  their  personal  powers:  proud 
also  of  his  city  and  his  people;  enriching,  year  by  year, 
their  streets  with  loftier  buildings,  their  treasuries  with 
rarev  possession;  and  bequeathing  his  hereditary  art  to  a 
line  of  successive  masters,  by  whose  tact  of  race,  and 
honour  of  effort,  the  essential  skills  of  metal-work  in  gold 
and  steel,  of  pottery,  glass-painting,  woodwork,  and  weaving, 
were  carried  to  a  perfectness  never  to  be  surpassed;  and 
of  which  our  utmost  modem  hope  is  to  produce  a  not 
instantly  detected  imitation. 

These  three  kinds  of  persons,  I  repeat,  we  have  to  con- 
ceive before  we  can  understand  any  single  event  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  For  all  that  is  enduring  in  them  was  done 
by  men  such  as  th^e.  History,  indeed,  records  twenty 
undoings  for  one  deed,  twenty  desolations  for  one  redemp- 
tion; and  thinks  the  fool  and  villain  potent  as  the  wise 
and  true.  But  Nature  and  her  laws  recognize  only  the 
noble:  generations  of  the  cruel  pass  Uke  the  darkness  of 
locust  plagues ;  while  one  loving  and  brave  heart  establishes 
a  nation. 

85.  I  give  the  character  of  Barbarossa  in  the  words  of 
Sismondi,  a  man  sparing  in  the  praise  of  emperors : — 

"The  death  of  Frederic  was  mourned  even  by  the  cities  which  so  long 
had  been  the  objects  of  his  hostility^  and  the  victims  of  his  vengeance. 
All  the  Lombard^--even  the  Milanese — acknowledged  his  rare  courage,  his 
constancy  in  misfortune — his  generosity  in  conquest. 

"  An  intimate  conviction  of  the  justice  of  his  cause  had  often  rendered 
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him  cniel,  eyen  to  ferocity,  agmiost  those  who  still  resisted;  but  after 
victoiy  he  took  yengeance  only  on  senseless  walls ;  and  irritated  as  he  had 
been  by  the  people  of  Milan,  Cremay  and  Tortona,  and  whatever  blood  he 
had  shed  during  battle,  he  never  sullied  his  triumph  by  odious  punish- 
ments. In  spite  of  the  treason  which  he  on  one  occasion  used  against 
Alessandria,  his  promises  were  in  general  respected ;  and  when^^  after  the 
peace  of  Constance,  the  towns  wfcdch  had  been  most  inveterately  hostile 
to  him  received  him  within  their  walls,  they  had  no  need  to  guard 
against  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  suppress  the  privileges  he  had  once 
recognized."  * 

My  own  estimate  of  Fredme's  character  would  be  scarcely 
so  favourable;  it  is  the  only  point  of  history  on  which  I 
have  doubted  the  authority  even  of  my  own  master.  Car- 
lyle.*  But  I  am  concerned  here  only  with  the  actualities 
of  his  wars  in  Italy,  with  the  people  of  her  cities,  and  the 
head  of  her  religion. 

86.  Frederic  of  Suabia,  direct  heir  of  the  Ghibelline 
rights,  while  nearly  related  by  blood  to  the  Guelph  houses 
of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  was  elected  Emperor  almost  in  the 
exact  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  (1152).  He  was  called 
into  Italy  by  the  voices  of  Italians.  The  then  Pope, 
Eugenius  III.,  invoked  his  aid  against  the  Roman  people 
under  AnK>ld  of  Brescia.  The  people  of  Lodi  prayed  his 
protection  against  the  tyrannies  of  Milan. 

Frederic  entered  the  plain  of  Verona  in  1154,  by  the 
valley  of  the  Adige, — ravaged  the  territory  of  Milan, — 
pillaged  and  burned  Tortona,  Asti,  and  Chieri, — kept  his 
Christmas  at  Novara;  marched  on  Rome,— deliver^  up 
Arnold  to  the  Pope*  (who,  instantly  killing  him,  ended  for 
that  time  Protestant  reforms  in  Italy)— destroyed  Spoleto; 
and  returned  by  Verona,  having  scorched  his  path  through 
Italy  like  a  level  thunderbolt  along  the  ground.' 

*  Adrian  the  Fourth.    Eogenius  died  in  the  previous  year. 

»  rCh.  xiL  (vol.  iL  pp.  267-258).] 

>  [See  Friedrioh,  Book  ii.  ch.  v. :  '^  BartMuroflsa,  greatest  of  all  the  Kaisers  of 
that  or  any  other  Hoose.  ...  A  magnificent  magnanimous  man^"  etc] 

*  [For  the  events  summarised  down  to  this  point,  see  Sismondi,  voL  iL  ch.  ix. 
For  the  subsequent  events  down  to  the  foundation  of  Alessandria  (1168),  §  88> 
ibid.,  ch.  X.] 

XXXIV.  % 
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Three  years  afterwards,  Adrian  died;  and,  chiefly,  by 
the  love  and  will  of  the  Roman  people,  Roland  of  Siena 
was  raised  to  the  Papal  throne,  under  the  name  of  Alex- 
ander III.  The  conclave  of  cardinals  chose  another  Pope, 
Victor  III. ;  Frederic  on  his  second  invasion  of  Italy  (1158) 
summoned  both  elected  heads  of  the  Church  to  receive 
judgment  of  their  claims  before  him. 

The  Cardinals'  Pope,  Victor,  obeyed.  The  people's 
Alexander,  refused;  answering  that  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter  submitted  himself  to  the  judgment  neither  of  emr 
perors  nor  councils. 

The  spirit  of  modem  prelacy  may  perhaps  have  rendered 
it  impossible  for  an  English  churchman  to  conceive  this 
answer  as  other  than  that  of  insolence  and  hypocrisy.  But 
a  faithful  Pope,  and  worthy  of  his  throne,  could  answer  no 
otherwise.  Frederic  of  course  at  once  confirmed  the  claims 
of  his  rival;  the  German  bishops  and  Italian  cardinals  in 
council  at  Pavia  joined  their  powers  to  the  Emperor's,  and 
Alexander,  driven  from  Rome,  wandered — ^unsubdued  in 
soul — ftom  city  to  city,  taking  refuge  at  last  in  France. 

87.  Meantime,  in  1159,  Frederic  took  and  destroyed 
Crema,  having  first  boimd  its  hostages  to  his  machines 
of  war.  In  1161,  Milan  submitted  to  his  mercy,  and  he 
decreed  that  her  name  should  perish.  Only  a  few  pillars 
of  a  Roman  temple,  and  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose,  remain 
to  us  of  the  ancient  city.  Warned  by  her  destruction, 
Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua,  Treviso,  and  Venice,  joined  in 
the  vow — called  of  the  Lombard  League — ^to  reduce  the 
Emperor's  power  within  its  just  limits.  And,  in  1164, 
Alexander,  under  the  protection  of  Louis  VII.  of  France 
and  Henry  II.  of  England,  returned  to  Rome,  and  was 
received  at  Ostia  by  its  senate,  clergy,  and  people. 

Three  years  afterwards,  Frederic  again  swept  down  on 
the  Campagna ;  attacked  the  Leonine  city,  where  the  basilica 
of  the  Vatican,  changed  into  a  fortress  and  held  by  the 
Pope's  guard,  resisted  his  assault  until,  by  the  Emperor's 
order,  fire  was  set  to  the  Church  of  St  Mary  of  Pity. 
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The  Leonine  city  was  taken;  the  Pope  retired  to  the 
Coliseum,  whence,  uttering  once  again  his  fixed  defiance 
of  the  Emperor,  but  fearing  treachery,  he  fled  in  disguise 
down  the  Tiber  to  the  sea,  and  sought  asylum  at  Benevento. 

The  Grerman  army  encamped  round  Rome  in  August 
of  1167,  with  the  sign  before  their  eyes  of  the  ruins  of  the 
church  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity.  The  marsh-fever  struck  them 
— Skilled  the  Emperor's  cousin,  Frederic  of  Rothenburg,  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  Bishops 
of  LS^ge,  Spire,  Ratisbonne,  and  Verden,  and  two  thousand 
knights;  the  common  dead  were  uncounted.  The  Empax>r 
gathered  the  wreck  of  his  army  together,  retreated  on 
Lombardy,  quartered  his  soldiery  at  Pavia,  and  escaped  in 
secret  over  tiie  Mont  Cenis  with  thirty  knights. 

88.  No  places  of  strength  remained  to  him  south  of  the 
Alps  but  Pavia  and  Montferrat ;  and  to  hold  these  in  check, 
and  command  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  the  Lombard  League 
built  the  fortress  city,  which,  from  the  Pope  who  had  main- 
tained through  all  adversity  the  authority  of  his  throne  and 
the  cause  of  the  Italian  people,  they  named  **  Alessandria.'' 

Against  this  bulwark  the  Empax>r,  still  indomitable, 
dashed  with  his  utmost  rqyrathered  strength  after  eight  years 
of  pause,^  and  in  the  temper  in  which  men  set  their  souls 
on  a  single  stake.  All  had  been  lost  in  his  last  war,  except 
his  honour — ^in  this,  he  lost  his  honour  also.  Whatever 
may  be  the  just  estimate  of  the  other  elements  of  his 
character,  he  is  unquestionably,  among  the  knights  of  his 
time,  notable  in  impiety.  In  the  battle  of  Cassano,  he 
broke  through  the  Milanese  vanguard  to  their  caroccio^  and 
strudL  down  with  his  own  hand  its  golden  crucifix ;  * — ^two 
years  afterwards  its  cross  and  standard  were  bowed  before 
him — and  in  vain.*     He  fearlessly  claims  for  himself  right 

*  ''  All  the  multitudes  threw  themselves  on  their  knees,  praying  mercjr 
in  the  name  of  the  crosses  thej  bore :  the  Count  of  BUndrata  took  a  cross 
from  the  enemies  with  whom  he  had  served,  and  fell  at  the  foot  of  the 

^  rrhe  period  between  his  attacks  seems,  howeyer,  to  be  1168-1174.] 
'  [In  1100:  see  Sismondi,  ch.  ix.  (yoL  ii.  p.  121).] 
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of  decision  between  contending  popes,  and  camps  against 
the  rightful  one  on  the  ashes  of  the  Church  of  the  Virgin/ 

Foiled  in  his  first  assault  on  Alessandria,  detained  before 
it  through  the  inundations  of  the  winter,  and  threatened 
by  the  army  of  the  League  in  the  spring,  he  announced  a 
truce  to  the  besieged,  that  they  might  keep  Good  Friday. 
Then  violating  alike  the  day's  sanctity  and  his  own  oath, 
he  attacked  the  trusting  city  through  a  secretly  completed 
mine.  And,  for  a  second  time,  the  verdict  of  God  went 
forth  against  him.  Every  man  who  had  obtained  entrance 
within  the  city  Was  slain  or  cast  from  its  ramparts; — the 
Alessandrines  threw  all  their  gates  open — ^fell,  with  the 
broken  fugitives,  on  the  investing  troops,  scattered  them  in 
disorder,  and  burned  their  towers  of  attack.  The  Emperor 
gathered  their  remains  into  Pavia  on  Easter  Sunday, — 
spared  in  his  defeat  by  the  army  of  the  League.^ 

89.  And  yet,  once  more,  he  brought  his  cause  to  com- 
bat-triaL  Temporising  at  Lodi  with  the  Pope's  legates, 
he  assembled,  under  the  Archbishops  of  Magdebourg  and 
Cologne,  and  the  chief  prelates  and  princes  of  Germany, 
a  seventh  army;  brought  it  down  to  Como  across  the 
Splugen,  put  himself  there  at  its  head,  and  in  the  early 
spring  of  1176,  the  fifteenth  year  since  he  had  decreed  the 
effacing  of  the  name  of  Milan,  was  met  at  Legnano  by  the 
spectre  of  Milan. 

Risen  from  her  grave,  she  led  the  Lombard  League  in 
this  final  battle.  Three  hundred  of  her  nobles  guarded  her 
caroccio ;  nine  hundred  of  her  knights  bound  themselves — 

throne,  praying  for  mercy  to  them.  All  the  court  and  the  witnessing  army 
were  in  tears — the  Emperor  alone  showed  no  sign  of  emotion.  Distrust- 
ing his  wife's  sensibility,  he  had  forbidden  her  presence  at  the  ceremony; 
the  Milanese,  unable  to  approach  her^  threw  towards  her  windows  the 
crosses  they  carried,  to  plead  for  them." — Sismondi  (French  edition),  vol.  ii. 
p,  127. 

^  rSismondi,  ch.  x.  p.  161.] 

'  [For  these  events  of  1174-1175,  see  Sismondii  oh.  xL  (vol.  ii.  pp.  197-201) ; 
and  for  those  in  §§  89,  90,  ibid.,  pp.  207-210.] 
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under  the  name  of  the  Cohort  of  Death  ^ — ^to  win  for  her, 
or  to  die. 

The  field  of  battle  is  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  now 
covered  with  maize  and  mulberry  trees,  from  which  the 
traveller,  entering  Italy  by  the  Lago  Maggiore,  sees  first 
the  unbroken  snows  of  the  Rosa  behind  him,  and  the 
white  pinnacles  of  Milan  Cathedral  in  the  south.  The  Em- 
peror, as  was  his  wont,  himself  led  his  charging  chivalry. 
The  Milanese  knelt  as  it  came ; — ^prayed  aloud  to  God,  St 
Peter,  and  St.  Ambrose — then  advanc^  round  their  caroccio 
on  foot.  The  Emperor's  charge  broke  through  their  ranks 
nearly  up  to  their  standard — ^then  the  Cohort  of  Death  rode 
against  him. 

90.  And  all  his  battle  changed  before  them  into  flight 
For  the  first  time  in  stricken  field,  the  imperial  standard 
fell,  and  was  taken.  The  Milanese  followed  the  broken 
host  until  their  swords  were  weary;  and  the  Emperor, 
struck  fighting  from  his  horse,  was  left,  lost  among  the 
dead  The  Empress,  whose  mercy  to  Milan  he  had  for- 
bidden, already  wore  mourning  for  him  in  Pavia,  when  her 
husband  came,  solitary  and  suppliant,  to  its  gate. 

The  lesson  at  last  sufficed;  and  Barbarossa  sent  his 
heretic  bishops  to  ask  forgiveness  of  the  Pope,  and  peace 
from  the  Lombards. 

Pardon  and  peace  were  granted — ^without  conditions. 
'^Cassar's  successor''  had  been  the  blight  of  Italy  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century;  he  had  ravaged  her  harvests,  burnt 
her  cities,  decimated  her  children  with  famine,  her  young 
men  with  the  sword;  and,  seven  times  over,  in  renewed 
invasion,  sought  to  establish  dominion  over  her,  from  the 
Alps  to  the  rock  of  Scylla. 

She  asked  of  him  no  restitution ; — coveted  no  province 
— demanded  no  fortress — of  his  land.  Neither  coward  nor 
robber,  she  disdained  alike  guard  and  gain  upon  her  fron- 
tiers :  she  counted  no  compensation  for  her  sorrow ;  and  set 

*  [Sionondi,  voL  iL  p.   207.     For  another  reference  to  the  ^Bendierm  della 
Morte,"  see  Stvrm^CHtmd,  §  16  (above,  p.  20),  and  VoL  XXTV.  pp.  466-457.] 
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no  price  upon  the  souls  of  her  dead.  She  stood  in  the 
porch  of  her  brightest  temple — ^between  the  blue  plains  of 
her  earth  and  sea,  and,  in  the  person  of  her  spiritual  father, 
gave  her  enemy  pardon. 

"Black  demons  hovering  o'er  his  mitred  head,"  think 
you,  gentle  sonnetteer  of  the  dafibdil-marsh?^  And  have 
Barbarossa's  race  been  taught  of  better  angels  how  to  bear 
themselves  to  a  conquered  emperor, — or  England,  by  braver 
and  more  generous  impulses,  how  to  protect  his  exiled  son  ? 

The  faU  of  Venice,  since  that  day,  was  measured  by 
Byron  in  a  single  line: 

''An  Emperor  trampled^  where  an  emperor  knelt" ^ 

But  what  words  shall  measure  the  darker  humiliation  of 
the  Grerman  pillaging  his  helpless  enemy,  and  England 
leaving  her  ally  under  the  savage's  spear?' 

91.  With  thp  clues  now  given,  and  an  hour  or  two's 
additional  reading  of  any  standard  historian  he  pleases,  the 
reader  may  judge  on  secure  grounds  whether  the  truce 
of  Venice  and  peace  of  Constance*  were  of  the  Devil's 
making :  whereof  whatever  he  may  ultimately  feel  or  affirm, 
this  at  least  he  will  please  note  for  positive,  that  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  having  no  shadow  of  doubt  of  the  complete 
wisdom  of  every  idea  that  comes  into  his  own  head,  writes 
down  in  dogmatic  sonnet  his  first  impression  of  black  in- 
strumentality in  the  business;  so  that  his  innocent  readers, 
taking  him  for  their  sole  master,  far  from  caring  to  inquire 
into  the  thing  more  deeply,  may  remain  even  unconscious 
that  it  is  disputable,  and  for  ever  incapable  of  conceiving 
either  a  Catholic's  feeling,  or  a  careful  historian's  hesitation, 

^  [For  the  reference  to  Wordsworth  here^  see  For»  davigera.  Letter  76 
(VoL  XXIX.  p.  84).] 

'  [Chiid€  Harold,  iv.  12.  For  other  references  to  the  passage,  and  the  event 
described  in  it,  see  SUmei  of  Venice,  vol.  i.  (Vol.  IX.  p.  28) ;  Vol  XXIV.  p.  410 ; 
and  Bible  of  Amiene,  ch.  iv.  §  36  (Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  147).] 

^  [For. other  references  to  the  Franco-German  war,  see  the  General  Index.  The 
French  Prince  Imperial,  Engine  Louis  Napoleon,  had  volunteered  for  service  in 
the  Zulu  campaign  of  1879;  he  and  those  with  him  were  surprised  on  a  reoon- 
naissanoe,  and  while  others  escaped  he  was  killed  (June  1).] 

*  [At  Venice,  1177 ;  at  Constance,  June  25,  1183 :  see  Sismondi,  ch.  xL  p.  230.] 
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touching  the  centrally  momentous  crisis  of  power  in  all 
the  Middle  Ages!  Whereas  Byron,  knowing  the  history 
thoroughly,  and  judging  of  Catholicism  with  an  honest 
and  open  heart,  ventures  to  assert  nothing  that  admits  of 
debate,  either  concerning  human  motives  or  angelic  pre- 
sences; but  binds  into  one  line  of  massive  melody  the 
unerringly  counted  sum  of  Venetian  majesty  and  shame. 

92.  In  a  future  paper,^  I  propose  examining  his  method 
of  dealing  with  the  debate,  itself  on  a  higher  issue:  and 
wiU  therefore  dose  the  present  one  by  trampling  a  few  of 
the  briars  and  thorns  of  popular  offence  out  of  our  way.* 

The  common  counts  against  Byron  are  in  the  main^ 
three. 

(I.)  That  he  confessed — in  some  sort,  even  proclaimed 
defiantly  (which  is  a  proud  man's  natural  manner  of  con- 
fession)*— ^the  naughtiness  of  his  life. 

The  hypocrisy  t  even  of  Pall  Mall  and  Petit  Trianon 
does  not,  I  assume,  and  dares  not,  go  so  £Bur  as  to  condemn 

*  The  most  noble  and  tender  confession  is  in  Allegra's  epitaph,  ''  I  shall 
go  to  her,  but  she  shall  not  return  to  me." 

f  Hypocrisy  is  too  good  a  word  for  either  Pall  Mall  or  Trianon,  being 
justly  applied  (as  always  in  the  New  Testament),  only  to  men  whose  false 
religion  has  become  earnest,  and  a  part  of  their  being :  so  that  they  com- 
pass heaven  and  earth  to  make  a  proselyte.*  There  is  no  relation  between 
minds  of  this  order  and  those  of  common  rogues.  Neither  Tartuffe  nor 
Joseph  Sor&ce  are  hypocrites — ^they  are  simply  impostors:  but  many  of 
the  most  earnest  preachers  in  all  existing  churches  are  hypocrites  in  the 
highest ;  and  the  Tartnffe-Squiredom  and  Joseph  Surface-Masterhood  of  our 

^  [The  series  of  papers  was,  however,  interrupted  by  illness;  and  when  it  was 
resumed  a  year  later,  the  next  paper,  which  was  the  last,  dealt  with  other  topics.] 
'  [The  jftfS.  has  here  the  following  expansion  of  the  last  sentence  of  (I.): — 

"  The  first  thing  you  have  got  to  do,  in  reading  Byron  to  purpose,  is 
to  remember  his  motto,  'Trust  Byron.'  You  always  may;  and  the  more, 
that  he  takes  some  little  pleasure  at  first  in  offending  yon.  But  all  he 
says  is  true,  nevertheless,  though  what  worst  of  himself  there  is  to  tell, 
he  insists  upon  at  once ;  and  what  good  there  may  be,  mostly  leaves  you 
to  find  out.  To  the  end  of  his  life,  he  had  a  schoolboy's  love  of  getting 
into  mischief:  and  a  general  instinct  for  never  doing  anything  he  was 
bid ;  which  extends  up  even  as  fiur  as  the  Commandments  themselves. 
But  he  never  either  recommends  you  to  break  them,  or  equivocates  in 
the  smallest  degree  to  himself  about  what  they  are. 
''The  counts  .  .  ."] 

*  [Matthew  xxiiL  15.] 
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the  naughtiness  itself?  And  that  he  did  confess  it,  is  pre- 
cisely the  reason  for  reading  him  by  his  own  motto, 
** Trust  Byron."  You  always  may;  and  the  common 
smooth-countenanced  man  of  the  world  is  guiltier  in  the 
precise  measure  of  your  higher  esteem  for  him. 

(II.)  That  he  wrote  about  pretty  things  which  ought 
never  to  be  heard  oL 

In  the  presence  of  the  exact  proprieties  of  modem 
Fiction,  Art,  and  Drama,  I  am  shy  of  touching  on  the 
question  of  what  should  be  mentioned,  and  seen — ^and 
should  not.  All  that  I  care  to  say,  here,  is  that  Byron 
tells  you  of  realities,  and  that  their  being  pretty  ones  is, 
to  my  mind, — at  the  first  (literally)  blush  of  the  matter, 
rather  in  his  favour.  If  however  you  have  imagined  that 
he  means  you  to  think  Dudu  as  pretty  as  Myrrha,'*^  or  even 
Haid^,  whether  in  full  dress  or  none,  as  pretty  as  Marina, 
it  is  your  fault,  not  his. 

08.  (III.)  That  he  blasphemed  God  and  the  King. 

Before  replying  to  this  count,  I  must  ask  the  reader  s 
patience  in  a  piece  of  very  serious  work,  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  real  and  full  meaning  of  the  word  Blasphemy.^ 
It  signifies  simply  "Harmful  speaking" — Male-diction— or 
shortly  ''Blame";  and  may  be  committed  as  much  against 
a  child  or  a  dog,  if  you  desire  to  hurt  them,  as  against 

virtuous  England  which  build  churches  and  pay  priests  to  keep  their  peasants 
and  hands  peaceable,  so  that  rents  and  per  cents  may  be  spent,  unnoticed, 
in  the  debaucheries  of  the  metropolis,  are  darker  forms  of  imposture  than 
either  heaven  or  earth  have  yet  been  compassed  by;  and  what  they  are 
to  end  in,  heaven  and  earth  only  know.  Compare  again.  Island,  ii.  4, 
''the  prayers  of  Abel  linked  to  deeds  of  Cain,"  and  Juan,  viii.  25,  26. 

*  Peihaps  some  even  of  the  attentive  readers  of  Bjrron  may  not  have 
observed  the  choice  of  the  three  names — Myrrha  (bitter  incense),  Marina 
(sea  lady),  Angiolina  (little  angel) — in  relation  to  the  plots  of  the  three 
plays.^ 

»  [Compape  The  Storm-Oloud,  §  80  (above,  p.  72).] 

*  [The  plays  of  Sardanapafus  (whose  favourite  is  M3rrrha) ;  The  Two  Foicari 
(Marina,  wife  of  young  Fotcari) ;  and  Marino  Faliero  (Angiolina,  wife  of  the  Dose). 
For  Dudu,  see  Don  Juan,  vi.  40  seq. ;  and  for  Haid^,  Und,,  ii  112  wq.  For  another 
reference  to  Myrrha,  Angiolina,  and  Marina,  see  Modem  Paintere,  voL  iii.  (VoL  V. 
p.  373).I 
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the  Ddty.  And  it  is,  in  its  original  use,  accurately  op- 
posed to  another  Greek  word,  "  Euphemy,''  which  means  a 
reverent  and  loving  manner  of  benediction — ^fallen  entirely 
into  disuse  in  modem  sentiment  and  language. 

Now  the  compass  and  character  of  essential  Male-diction, 
so-called  in  Latin,  or  Blasphemy,  so-caUed  in  Greek,  may, 
I  think,  be  best  explained  to  the  general  reader  by  an 
instance  in  a  very  little  thing,  first  translating  the  short 
pieces  of  Plato  which  best  show  the  meaning  of  the  word 
in  codes  of  Greek  morality: — 

''  These  are  the  things  then "  (the  true  order  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and 
Planets)^  ''oh  my  friends,  of  which  I  desire  that  all  our  citizens  and 
youths  should  learn  at  least  so  much  concerning  the  Crods  of  Hearen,  as 
not  to  blaspheme  coDceming  them,  bat  to  eupheme  reverently,  both  in 
sacrificing,  and  in  erery  prayer  they  pray." — Laws,  VII.  Steph.  821. 

''And  through  the  whole  of  me,  beyond  all  other  need  for  it,  there 
is  need  of  Euphemy  from  a  man  to  his  parents,  for  there  is  no  heavier 
punishment  than  that  of  light  and  winged  words/'  (to  them)  ?  "  for  Nemesis, 
the  angel  of  Divine  Recompense,  has  been  throned  Bishop  over  all  men 
who  sin  in  such  manner." — IV.  Steph.  7 17. 

The  word  which  I  have  translated  *' recompense ''  is 
more  strictly  that  "heavenly  Justice'*^ — ^the  proper  Light 
of  the  World,  from  which  nothing  can  be  hidden,  and  by 
which  all  who  will  may  walk  securely;*  whence  the  mjrstic 
answer  of  Ulysses  to  his  son,  as  Athena,  herself  invis- 
ible, walks  with  them,  filling  the  chamber  of  the  house 
with  light,  "This  is  the  justice  of  the  Gods  who  possess 
Olympus/*'  See  the  context  in  reference  to  which  Plato 
quotes  the  line  {Laws,  X,  Steph.  904*).  The  little  story 
tiiat  I  have  to  tell  is  significant  chiefly  in  connection  with 
the  second  passage  of  Plato  above  quoted. 


^  [See  abore,  p.  315  a.] 

*  [John  viiL  12.] 

»    0dv99ey,  xix.  42.] 

*  ['^  And  when  the  sonl  changes  greatlv^  either  for  better  or  worse^  by  her  own 
strong  impalse  or  the  stnmg  iimnence  of  others,  when  she  has  communion  with 
dirine  beauty  and  becomes  divine,  she  is  carried  into  another  and  better  pUce, 
which  is  abo  dirine  and  perfect  in  holiness ;  and  when  she  has  communion  with 
evO,  then  she  also  changes  the  place  of  her  life.  For  that  is  the  justice  of  the 
Godb,''  etc  (Jowet^s  translation).  J 
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94.  I  have  elsewhere  mentioned^  that  I  was  a  homebred 
boy,  and  that  as  my  mother  diligently  and  scrupulously 
taught  me  my  Bible  and  Latin  Grammar,  so  my  fitther 
fondly  and  devotedly  taught  me  my  Scott,  my  Pope,  and 
my  Byron.*  The  Latin  grammar  out  of  which  my  mother 
taught  me  was  the  11th  edition  of  Alexander  Adam's — 
(Edinb. :  Bell  and  Bradfute,  1828) — ^namely,  that  Alexander 
Adam,  RectOT  of  Edinburgh  Hi^^  School,  into  whose  upper 
class  Scott  passed  in  October  1782,  and  who — previous 
masters  having  found  nothing  noticeable  in  the  heavy- 
looking  lad — did  find  sterling  qualities  in  him,  and  '*  would 
constantly  refer  to  him  for  dates,  and  particulars  of  battles, 
and  other  remarkable  events  alluded  to  in  Horace,  or 
whatever  other  authors  the  boys  were  reading;  and  called 
him  the  historian  of  his  class"  (L.  i.  126).  That  Alex« 
Adam,  also,  who,  himself  a  loving  historian,  remembered 
the  fate  of  every  boy  at  his  school  during  the  fifty  years 
he  had  headed  it,  and  whose  last  words — **It  grows  dark, 
the  boys  may  dismiss,"*  gave  to  Scott's  heart  the  vision 
and  the  audit  of  the  death  of  Eilspeth  of  the  Craigbum- 
foot» 

Strangely,  in  opening  the  old  volume  at  this  moment 
(I  would  not  give  it  for  an  illuminated  missal)  I  find,  in 
its  article  on  Prosody,  some  things  extremely  useful  to  me, 
which  I  have  beai  hunting  for  in  vain  through  Zumpt  and 

*  I  shall  hare  lost  my  wits  very  finally  when  I  forget  the  first  time 
that  I  pleased  my  father  with  a  couplet  of  English  verse  (after  many  a 
year  of  trials) ;  and  the  radiant  joy  on  his  face  as  he  declared,  reading  it 
aloud  to  my  mother  with  emphasis  half  choked  by  tears, — that  'Mt  was  as 
fine  as  anything  that  Pope  or  Byron  ever  wrote ! " 

^  [In  the  passages  of  autobiography  in  Fon  Clavigera,  afterwards  incorporated 
in  PraierUa:  see  Vol.  XXXV.] 

<  [^^The  Doctor  was  struck  with  palsy  while  teaching  his  class.  He  survived 
a  few  days,  but  becoming  delirious  betbre  his  dissolution,  conceived  he  was  still  in 
school,  and  after  some  expressions  of  applause  or  censure,  he  said,  ^But  it  grows 
dark— the  boys  may  dismiss'— and  instantly  expired"  (Sir  Walter  Scotfs  autobio- 
graphical chapter  at  the  beginning  of  Lockhart's  Li/b).  Compare  PrtBleritm,  ii. 
§  ^9.1 

<  [See  The  ArUiquary,  ch.  xL] 
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Matthise.^  In  all  rational  respects  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
best  Latin  Grammar  that  has  yet  been  written.* 

When  my  mother  had  carried  me  through  it  as  far  as 
the  syntax,  it  was  thought  desirable  that  I  should  be  put 
under  a  master:  and  the  master  chosen  was  a  deeply  and 
deservedly  honoured  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale, 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Holbeach's  article,  "The  New  Fiction" 
{Contemporary  Review  for  February  of  this  year'),  together 
with  Mr.  Melvill,^  who  was  our  pastor  after  Mr.  Dale 
went  to  St  Pancras. 

95.  On  the  first  day  when  I  went  to  take  my  seat  in 
Mr.  Dale's  schoolroom,  I  carried  my  old  grammar  to  him, 
in  a  modest  pride,  expecting  some  encouragement  and 
honour  for  the  accuracy  with  which  I  could  repeat,  on 
demand,  some  hundred  and  sixty  close-printed  pages  of  it. 

But  Mr.  Dale  threw  it  back  to  me  with  a  fierce  bang 
upon  his  desk,  saying  (with  accent  and  look  of  seven-times- 
heated  scorn),  "That's  a  Scotch  thing.'' ^ 

Now,  my  father  being  Scotch,  and  an  Edinburgh  High 
School  boy,  and  my  mother  having  laboured  in  that  book 
with  me  since  I  could  read,  and  all  my  happiest  holiday 
time  having  been  spent  on  the  North  Inch  of  Perth,^  these 
four  words,  with  the  action  accompanying  them,  contained 
as  much  insult,  pain,  and  loosening  of  my  respect  for  my 
parents,  love  of  my  father's  country,  and  honour  for  its 
worthies,  as  it  was  possible  to  compress  into  four  syllables 
and  an  ill-mannered  gesture.  Which  were  therefore  pure, 
double-edged  and  point -envenomed  blasphemy.  For  to 
make  a  boy  despise  his  mother's  care,  is  the  straightest 
way  to  make  him  also  despise  his  Redeemer's  voice;  and 
to  make  him  scorn  his  father  and  his  father's  house,  the 

»  [Adwn  gives,  fiwt,  a  clew  aooonnt  of  "Accent,"  "Verse,"  "Feet,"  "I>i«erent 
Kinds  of  Verse,"  etc,  pp.  270-285 ;  and  then  an  account  of  English  verse,  pp.  286- 
290.] 

'  [So  Ruskin  says  again,  with  no  qualification,  in  PrdUerita,  L  §  64] 
Vol.  37,  p.  252.] 

[For  the  Rev.  Henry  Melvill,  see  PneierUa,  ii.  §  157.] 
'See  Praterita,  i.  §  92,  lor  another  reference  to  this  ineident] 
'See  Fbrs  davigera.  Letter  63,  and  PrmterUa,  i.  §  70.] 
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straightest  way  to  make  him  deny  his  God,  and  his  God's 
Heaven. 

96.  I  speak,  observe,  in  this  instance,  only  of  the 
actual  words  and  their  effect;  not  of  the  feeling  in  the 
speaker's  mind,  which  was  almost  playful,  though  his  words, 
tainted  with  extremity  of  pride,  were  such  light  ones  as 
men  shall  give  account  of  at  the  Day  of  Judgment  The 
real  sin  of  blasphemy  is  not  in  the  saying,  nor  even  in  the 
thinking ;  but  in  the  wishing  which  is  father  to  thought 
and  word:  and  the  nature  of  it  is  simply  in  wishing  evil 
to  anything;  for  as  the  quality  of  Mercy  is  not  strained,^ 
so  neither  that  of  Blasphemy,  the  one  distilling  from  the 
clouds  of  Heaven,  the  other  from  the  steam  of  the  Pit. 
He  that  is  unjust  in  little  is  unjust  in  much,  he  that  is 
malignant  to  the  least  is  to  the  greatest,  he  who  hates  the 
earth  which  is  God's  footstool,  hates  yet  more  Heaven 
which  is  God's  throne,  and  Him  that  sitteth  thereon.* 
Finally,  therefore,  blasphemy  is  wishing  ill  to  any  thing; 
and  its  outcome  is  in  Vanni  Fucci's  extreme  "  ill  manners " 
— ^wishing  ill  to  God.' 

On  the  contrary,  Euphemy  is  wishing  well  to  every- 
thing, and  its  outcome  is  in  Burns'  extreme  ''good 
manners,"  vdshing  well  to — 

"Ah!  wad  ye  tak  a  thought,  and  men'!"* 

That  is  the  supreme  of  Euphemy. 

97.  Fix  then,  first  in  your  minds,  that  the  sin  of 
malediction,  whether  Shimei's  individual,*  or  John  Bull's 
national,  is  in  the  vulgar  malignity,  not  in  the  vulgar 
diction,  and  then  note  further  that  the  "phemy"  or 
"fame"  of  the  two  words,  blasphemy  and  euphemy,  sig- 
nifies broadly  the  bearing  of  faUe  witness  against  one's 
neighbour^  in  the  one  case,  and  of  trtie  witness  for  him  in 


'Merchant  of  Venice ,  Act  iv.  bc.  1.] 

Luke  xvi.  10;  Isaiah  Ixvi.  1;  Revelation  vii.  15.] 

Inferno,  xxv.  1 :  compare  Vol.  XXVIEL  pp.  764-766.] 

Address  to  the  De*il.] 

2  Samnel  xiii.  8.] 

Exodas  XX.  16.] 
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the  other:  so  that  while  the  peculiar  province  of  the  blas- 
phemer is  to  throw  firelight  on  the  evil  in  good  persons, 
the  province  of  the  euphuist  (I  must  use  the  word  inaccu- 
rately for  want  of  a  better)  is  to  throw  simlight  on  the 
good  in  bad  ones;  such,  for  mstance,  as  Bertram,  Meg 
Merrilies,  Rob  Roy,  Robin  Hood,^  and  the  general  run  of 
Corsairs,  Giaours,  Turks,  Jews,  Infidels,  and  Heretics;  nay, 
even  sisters  of  Rahab,  and  daughters  of  Moab  and  Ammon ;  * 
and  at  last  the  whole  spiritual  race  of  him  to  whom  it  was 
said,  "  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ? "  * 

08.  And  being  thus  brought  back  to  our  actual  subject, 
I  purpose,  after  a  few  more  summary  notes  on  the  lustre 
of  the  electrot]^  language  of  modem  passion,*  to  examine 
what  facts  or  probabilities  lie  at  the  root  both  of  (Joethe's 
and  Byron's  imagination  of  that  contest  between  the  powers 
of  Good  and  Evil,  of  which  the  Scriptiu^al  account  appears 
to  Mr.  Huxley  so  inconsistent  with  the  recognized  laws  of 
political  economy;  and  has  been,  by  the  cowardice  of  our 
old  translators,  so  maimed  of  its  vitality,  that  the  frank 
Greek  assertion  of  St.  Michael's  not  daring  to  blaspheme 
the   devil,*    is   tenfold    more   mischievously    deadened  and 

*  Of  our  tingle-tangle-titiiiouse  disputes  in  Parliainent  ^  like  Robins  in 
a  bush,  but  not  a  Robin  in  all  the  house  knowing  his  great  A,  hear  again 
Plato:  ''But  thej,  for  ever  so  little  a  quarrel,  uttering  much  voice,  blas- 
pheming, speak  evil  one  of  another, — and  it  is  not  becoming  that  in  a 
dtv  of  well-ordered  persons,  such  things  should  be — no;  nothing  of  them 
nohow  nowhere, — and  let  this  be  the  one  law  for  all — let  nobody  speak 
mischief  of  anybody  (jMiqS€ya  KOKqyoptCno  /jn^^ts)." — Laws,  Book  xi.  9^^  S; 
and  compare  Book  iv.  71 7.^ 

1  [For  other  references  to— Bertram,  see  below,  §  117  (p.  386),  and  Ibrs  Cktvi- 
gera.  Letter  34  (Vol.  XXVn.  p.  (531) ;  Meg  Merrilies,  Ariadne  FhrenUnOy  §  211 
(Vol.  XXTT.  p.  4M,  with  the  other  passages  there  noted),  and  Vol.  XXXTTT. 
p.  489.  For  Rob  Roy,  see  Sesame  and  IMiee,  §59  (Vol.  XVHL  p.  116);  and  £or 
him  and  Robin  Hood  (in  Iwmhoe),  Vol.  XXVII  p.  243.] 

*  [See  Joshua  ii.  13 ;  and  1  KiugB  xi.  1,  7.] 
'  'Genesis  iv.  7.] 

*  Here,  again  (compare  p.  361  ».),  Raskin's  scheme  was  not  carried  out.] 

^  [Compare  Love's  Meinie,  §  135  (VoL  XXV.  p.  128),  and  the  other  passages 
there  noted.] 

*  [The  references  to  these  passages  have  hitherto  been  wrongly  ffiven;  the 
first  of  them  (the  passage  oaoted  by  Ruskin)  as  ^^iL  935" ;  the  second  (to  which 
he  onlv  refers)  as  ^Mv.  117  (a  page  which  does  not  exist).  The  first  passage  has 
been  identified  as  shown  above;  the  second  is  probably  iv.  717.] 
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caricatured  by  their  periphrasis  of  *•  durst  not  bring  against 
him  a  railing  accusation/'^  than  by  Bjrron's  apparently — and 
only  apparently — less  reverent  description  of  the  manner  of 
angelic  encounter  for  an  inferior  ruler  of  the  people : — 

^'Between  His  Darkness  and  His  Brightness 
There  passed  a  mutual  glance  of  great  politeness." ' 

Paris^  Septetnher  20,  1880. 


Postscript 

99.  I  am  myself  extremely  grateful,  nor  doubt  a  like 
feeling  in  most  of  my  readers,  both  for  the  information 
contained  in  the  first  of  the  two  following  letters ;  and  the 
correction  of  references  in  the  second,  of  which,  however, 
I  have  omitted  some  closing  sentences  which  the  writer 
will,  I  think,  see  to  have  been  unnecessary.' 

NoBTH  Strbr»  WnUCSWORTH, 
Avgtut  2,  1880. 

Dear  Sir, — When  reading  your  interesting  article  in  the  June  number 
of  the  Nmeiemth  Century,  and  your  quotation  from  Walter  Scott,  I  was 
struck  with  the  great  similarity  between  some  of  the  Scotch  words  and 
my  native  tongue  (Norwegian).  Whigmaleerie^  as  to  the  derivation  of  which 
you  seem  to  be  in  some  perplexity,^  is  in  Norwegian  Vasgmaleri,  ViBg, 
pronounced  ''V^gg"  signifying  wall,  and  Maleri  "picture,"  pronounced 
almost  the  same  as  in  Scotch,  and  derived  from  at  mak,  to  paint  Siccan 
is  in  Danish  sikken,  used  more  about  something  comical  than  great,  and 
scarcely  belonging  to  the  written  language,  in  which  slig,  such,  and  sUg  en, 
such  a  one,  would  be  the  equivalent.     1  need  not  renuirk  that  as  to  the 

*  [Jude  9.  The  Greek  is :  o*«  MXiu^t  xplffw  hrt^rfK^  /l^arff/ads.  So,  too,  the 
Vulgate :  ^^  non  est  ausus  judicium  iuferre  blasphemias."] 

^  [Visum  (ff  Judgment,  36.] 

'  [Here,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  followhig  paragraph  followed  (with 
references  to  pages  and  lines,  here  altered  to  sections): — 

''1  find  press  corrections  always  irksome  work,  and  in  my  last  paper 
trust  the  reader's  kindness  to  insert  the  words  'of  metre'  after  'neeessitv' 
in  §  67,  line  7 ;  with  commas  after  'passion'  and  'exactly'  in  lines  21,  22 
of  the  same  §;  and  correct  'rest'  to  'nest'  in  §  71,  line  11,  and  'emotion' 
to  'obktion'  in  §  74,  line  la" 
The  corrections  were  made  \vl  On  the  Oid  Boad.'\ 

*  [See  above,  p.  2d8.] 
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written  language  Danish  and  Norwegian  is   the   same,  only  the  dialects 
differ. 

Having  been  told  by  some  English  friends  that  this  explanation  would 
perhaps  not  be  without  interest  to  yourself,  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing 
this  letter. — I  remain  yours  respectfully, 

Thea  Bbro. 


Innkb  T&Mi'Ui,  Sepiember  9,  1880. 

SiRj — Id  your  last  article  on  Fictiou,  Foul  and  Fair  {NimeUentk  Ceniury 
September  1880)  you  have  the  following  note: 

"  Juan,  viiL  5  "  (it  ought  to  be  9),  "but  by  your  Lordship's  quotntioUj 
Wordsworth  says  *  iiistrument '  not  'daughter/" 

Now  ill  Murmy's  edition  of  Byron,  1837,  octavo^  his  Lordships  i|iu»ta- 
tion  m  as  foUows  t — 

"But  thy  moift  dreaded  iiiitniiuetit 
In  working  out  m  pure  intent 
H  man  ftrr^njred  for  rantual  lilaugliter; 
Yea^  Carnage  h  thy  daughter/* 

And  his  Lordship  refers  yon  to  "Wordsworth's  Thanksgiving  Ode/* 

I  have  no  early  edttiofi  of  Wordsworth.  In  Moion's,  1844,  no  sueh 
liaet  appear  in  the  Thanksgiving  Ode^  but  in  the  Ode  dated  iSl5^  and 
printed  immediately  liefore  it,  the  followmg  Hues  ocear: — 

''  But  nian  is  tJir  mcMt  awful  tiiitrutnent 
111  working  out  a  [>ur«  iuteut.  ' 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  the  eonclusioti  that  Wojxls worth  niter ed 
the  Unes  after  Don  Jntm  wus  written.' — I  am^  with  great  respect,  your 
obedient  servant, 

Ralph  TiiicttKKaaE. 

JaBsr  RiTsicmj  Etait 

^  [Seit  on  this  eabjei-tj  obove^  ji.  3S6  i«,J 
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100.  I  HAVE  assumed  throughout  these  papers,  that  every- 
body knew  what  Fiction  meant;  as  Mr.  Mill  assumed  in 
his  Political  Economy,  that  everybody  knew  what  wealth 
meant.*  The  assumption  was  convenient  to  Mr.  Mill,  and 
persisted  in:  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  talking,  even  so  long  as  I  have  done  in  this  instance, 
without  making  sure  that  the  reader  knows  what  I  am 
talking  about;  and  it  is  high  time  that  we  should  be 
agreed  upon  the  primary  notion  of  what  Fiction  is. 

A  feigned,  fictitious,  artificial,  super-natural,  put-together- 
out-of-one's-head,  thing.  All  this  it  must  be,  to  begin  with. 
The  best  type  of  it  being  the  most  practically  fictile — a 
Greek  vase.'  A  thing  which  has  two  sides  to  be  seen,  two 
handles  to  be  carried  by,  and  a  bottom  to  stand  on,  and  a 
top  to  be  poured  out  of,  this,  every  right  fiction  i>,  what- 
ever else  it  may  be.  Planned  rigorously,  rounded  smoothly, 
balanced  symmetrically,  handled  handily,  lipped  softly  for 
pouring  out  oil  and  wine.  Painted  daintily  at  last  with 
images  of  eternal  things — 

''For  ever  shalt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair."* 

101.  Quite  a  different  thing  fi^om  a  "cast," — ^this  work 
of  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  as  it  seemed  good  to 

^  [Nineteenth  Gentry,  October  1881,  with  the  title,  as  above.    The  MS.  has  the 
date,  '' Amiens,  St  Crispin's  Day,  1880."] 

»  [See  Unto  this  Last,  Preface,  §  2  (Vol.  XVH.  p.  18).] 
»  [Compare  Fors  Clavigera,  Letter  92  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  457).] 
^  [Keats's  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn.    The  line  is  ''For  ever  thou  wilt  love  and 
she  be  fiiir."    Mr.  Wedderbam  remembers  pointing  this  oat  to  Ruskin  when  read- 
ing the  proof  of  this  paper  for  him;  but  Ruskin  left  it,  saying,  ''Never  mind, 
they'll  see  I  quoted  from  memory."    Compare  the  anecdote  below,  p.  726.] 
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the  potter  to  make  it.  Very  interesting,  a  cast  from  life 
may  perhaps  be;  more  interesting,  to  some  people  perhaps, 
a  cast  from  death  ;**^nost  modem  novels  are  like  specimens 
from  Lyme  R^[is,  impressions  of  skeletons  in  mud. 

*^ Planned  rigorously" — I  press  the  conditions  again  one 
by  one — ^it  must  be,  as  ever  Memphian  labyrinth^  or  Nor- 
man fortress.  Intricacy  fiill  of  delicate  surprise;  covered 
way  in  secrecy  of  accurate  purposes,  not  a  stone  useless, 
nor  a  word  nor  an  incident  throvm  away. 

^^ Rounded  smoothly'' — ^the  wheel  of  Fortune  revolving 
with  it  in  unfelt  swiftness;  like  the  world,  its  story  rising 
like  the  dawn,  closing  like  the  sunset,  with  its  own  sweet 
li^t  for  every  hour. 

<< Balanced  symmetrically" — ^having  its  two  sides  clearly 
separate,  its  war  of  good  and  evil  rightly  divided.  Its 
figures  moving  in  majestic  law  of  light  and  shade. 

''Handled  handily "**-<so  that,  being  carefiil  and  gentle, 
you  can  take  easy  grasp  of  it  and  all  that  it  contains;  a 
thing  given  into  your  hand  henceforth  to  have  and  to 
hold.  Comprehensible,  not  a  mass  that  both  your  arms 
cannot  get  round;  tenable,  not  a  confused  pebble  heap  of 
which  you  can  only  lift  one  pebble  at  a  time. 

'^Lipped  softly" — ^full  of  kindness  and  comfort:  the 
Keats  line  indeed  the  perpetual  message  of  it — ^''For  ever 
shah  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair."  All  beautiful  fiction  is 
of  the  Madonna,  whether  the  Virgin  of  Athois  or  of  Judah 
— Pan-Athenaic  always. 

And  all  foul  fiction  is  lest  mcyestS  to  the  Madonna 
and  to  womanhood.  For  indeed  the  great  fiction  of  every 
human  life  is  the  shaping  of  its  Love,  with  due  prudence, 
due  imagination,  due  persistence  and  perfection  from  the 
beginning  of  its  story  to  the  end;  for  every  human  soul, 
its  Palladium.  And  it  follows  that  all  right  imaginative 
work  is  beautifid,  which  is  a  practical  and  brief  law  con- 
cerning it.  All  frightful  things  are  either  foolish,  or  sick, 
visits  of  frenzy,  or  pollutions  of  plague. 

>  [Herodotus^  iL  148 :  tee  VoL  XXVIL  p.  407.] 
xxxrv.  2  A 
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102.  Taking  thus  the  Greek  vase  at  its  best  time,  for 
the  symbol  of  fair  fiction:  of  foul,  you  may  find  in  the 
great  entrance-room  of  the  Louvre,  filled  with  the  luxurious 
orfivrerie  of  the  sixteenth  century,  types  perfect  and  in- 
numerable :  ^  Satyrs  carved  in  serpentine,  Gk)rgons  platted  in 
gold.  Furies  with  eyes  of  ruby,  Scyllas  with  scales  of  pearl ; 
infinitely  worthless  toil,  infinitely  witless  wickedness;  plea- 
sure satiated  into  idiocy,  passion  provoked  into  madness,  no 
object  of  thought,  or  sight,  or  fancy,  but  horror,  mutilation, 
distortion,  corruption,  agony  of  war,  insolence  of  disgrace, 
and  misery  of  Death. 

It  is  true  that  the  ease  with  which  a  serpent,  or  some- 
thing that  will  be  understood  for  one,  can  be  chased  or 
wrought  in  metal,  and  the  small  workmanly  skill  required 
to  image  a  satyr's  hoof  and  horns,  as  compared  to  that 
needed  for  a  human  foot  or  forehead,  have  greatly  in- 
fluenced the  choice  of  subject  by  incompetent  smiths;  and 
in  like  manner,  the  prevalence  of  such  vicious  or  ugly  story 
in  the  mass  of  modem  literature  is  not  so  much  a  sign  of 
the  lasciviousness  of  the  age,  as  of  its  stupidity,  though 
each  react  on  the  other,  and  the  vapour  of  the  sulphurous 
pool  becomes  at  last  so  diffused  in  the  atmosphere  of  our 
cities,  that  whom  it  cannot  corrupt,  it  will  at  least  stultify. 

108.  Yesterday,  the  last  of  August,  came  to  me  from 
the  Fine  Art  Society,  a  series  of  twenty  black  and  white 
scrabbles  "^  of  which  I  am  informed  in  an  eloquent  prefsLce 
that  the  author  was  a  Michael  Angelo  of  the  glebe,  and 
that  his  shepherds  and  his  herdswomen  are  akin  in  dignity 
and  grandeur  to  the  prophets  and  Sibyls  of  the  Sistine. 

Glancing  through  the  series  of  these  stupendous  produc- 
tions, I  find  one  peculiarly  characteristic  and  expressive  of 

*  Jean  Frangoit  MUlet.  Twenty  Etchings  and  Woodcuts  reproduced  in 
Facsimile,  and  Biographical  Notice  by  William  Ernest  Henley.  London, 
1881.* 


1  [Compare  VoL  XXXIll.  d.  246  n.] 

>  [Ruskin's  quotations  in  §§  104,  106  are  from  pp.  4,  6,  7  of  Henley's  Prefiuse.] 
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modem  picture-making  and  novel-writing, — called  ^^  Haul- 
ing'' or  more  definitely  "Paysan  rentrant  du  Fumier," 
which  represents  a  man's  back,  or  at  least  the  back  of  his 
waistcoat  and  trowsers,  and  hat,  in  full  light,  and  a  small 
blot  where  his  face  should  be,  with  a  small  scratch  where 
its  nose  should  be,  elongated  into  one  representing  a  chink 
of  timber  in  the  background. 

Examining  the  volume  farther,  in  the  hope  of  discover- 
ing some  trace  of  reasonable  motive  for  the  publication  of 
these  works  by  the  Society,  I  perceive  that  this  Michael 
Angelo  of  the  glebe  had  indeed  natural  faculty  of  no  mean 
order  in  him,  and  that  the  woful  history  of  his  life  con- 
tains very  curious  lessons  respecting  the  modem  conditions 
of  Imagination  and  Art 

104.  I  find  in  the  first  place,  that  he  was  a  Breton  pea- 
sant; his  grandmother's  godson,  baptized  in  good  hope,  and 

"christened  Jean^  after  his  £ither^  and  FFan9ois  after  the  Saint  of  Assisi, 
his  godmother's  patron.  It  was  under  her  care  and  guidance  and  those  of 
his  ande,  the  Abb6  Charles^  that  he  was  reared;  and  the  dignified  and 
laborious  earnestness  of  these  governors  of  his  was  a  chief  influence  in  his 
life,  and  a  distinguishing  feature  in  his  character.  The  Millet  family  led 
an  existence  almost  patriarchal  in  its  unalterable  simplicity  and  diligence; 
and  the  boy  grew  up  in  an  environment  of  toU^  sincerity  and  devoutness. 
He  was  fostered  upon  the  Bible,  and  the  great  book  of  nature.  .  .  .  When 
he  woke,  it  was  to  the  lowing  of  cattle  and  the  song  of  birds ;  he  was  at 
play  all  day,  among  'the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  open  landscape;  and 
he  slept  with  the  murmur  of  the  spinning-wheel  in  his  ears,  and  the 
memory  of  the  evening  prayer  in  his  heart.  .  .  .  He  learned  Latin  from 
the  parish  priest,  and  from  his  uncle  Pharles;  and  he  soon  came  to  be  a 
student  of  Virgil,  .  .  .  and  while  yet  young  hi  his  teens  began  to  follow 
his  &ther  out  into  the  fields,  and  thenceforward,  as  became  the  eldest  boy 
in  a  large  family,  worked  hard  at  grafUng  and  ploughing,  sowing  and 
reaping,  scything  and  shearing  and  planting,  and  all  the  many  duties  of 
husbandmen.  Meanwhile,  he  had  taken  to  drawing  .  .  .  copied  everything 
he  saw,  and  produced  not  only  studies  but  compositions  also ;  until  at  last 
his  finther  was  moved  to  take  him  away  from  forming,  and  have  him 
taught  painting." 

105.  Now  all  this  is  related  concerning  the  lad's  early 
life  by  the  prefatory  and  commenting  author,  as  if  ex- 
pecting the  general  reader  to  admit  that  there  had  been 
some  advantage  for  him  in  this  manner  of  education : — ^that 
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simplicity  and  devoutness  are  wholesome  states  of  mind; 
that  parish  cur^  and  miele  Abb^  are  not  betrayers  or 
devourers  of  youthful  innocence — ^that  there  is  profitable 
reading  in  the  Bible,  and  something  agreeably  soothing — if 
no  otherwise  usefid — ^in  the  sound  of  evening  prayer.  I 
may  observe  also  in  passing,  that  his  education,  thus  far, 
is  precisely  what,  for  the  last  ten  years,  I  have  been 
describing  as  the  most  desirable  for  all  persons  intending 
to  lead  an  honest  and  Christian  life:  (my  recommendation 
that  peasants  should  learn  Latin  ^  having  been,  some  four 
or  five  years  ago,  the  subject  of  much  merriment  in  the 
pages  of  Judy  and  other  such  nurses  of  divine  wisdom  in 
the  public  mind.)  It  however  having  been  determined  by 
the  boy's  father  that  he  should  be  a  painter,  and  that  art 
being  unknown  to  the  Abb^  Charles  and  the  village  Cur^ 
(in  which  manner  of  ignorance,  if  the  infaUible  Pope  did 
but  know  it,  he  and  his  novo  artless  shepherds  stand  at  a 
fatal  disadvantage  in  the  world  as  compared  with  monks 
who  could  illuminate  with  colour  as  well  as  word) — the 
simple  young  soul  is  sent  for  the  exalting  and  finishing  of 
its  artistic  faculties  to  Paris. 

106.  "Wherein,"  observes  my  prefatory  author,  "the 
romantic  movement  was  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity/'* 

Hugo  had  written  Notre  Damey  and  Musset  had  pub- 
lished Rolla  and  the  Nvits;  Balzac  the  Lys  dans  la  VaU^; 
Gautier  the  Cofn^e  de  la  Mort;  Grcorges  Sand  Uone 
L^ani,  and  a  score  of  wild  and  eloquent  novels  more;  and 
under  the  instruction  of  these  romantic  authors,  his  landlady, 
to  whom  he  had  entrusted  the  few  francs  he  possessed,  to 
dole  out  to  him  as  he  needed,  fell  in  love  with  him,  and 
finding  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  respond  to  her  advances, 
confiscated  the  whole  deposit,  and  left  him  penniless.  The 
preface  goes  on  to  tell  us  how,  not  feeling  himself  in  har- 
mony with  these  forms  of  Romanticism,  he  takes  to  the 
study  of  the  Infinite,  and  Michael  Angelo;  how  he  learned 

»  Jgee  Fors  Clavigera,  Letter  2  (Vol.  XXVH.  p.  27).] 

'  prhe  following  lines  are  •ammarised  from  Henlejr'a  Prefiuw,  p.  T.] 
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to  paint  the  Heroic  Nude;  how  he  mixed  up  for  imitaticm 
the  manners  of  Rub^is,  Ribera,  Mantegna,  and  Correggio ; 
how  he  struggled  all  his  life  with  n^lect,  and  endured 
with  his  family  every  agony  of  poverty;  owed  his  butcher 
and  his  grocer,  was  exposed  to  endless  worry  and  annoyance 
from  writs  and  executions;  and  when  first  his  grandmother 
died,  and  then  his  mother,  neither  deathbed  was  able  to 
raise  the  money  that  would  have  carried  him  from  Barbizon 
to  Gruchy. 

The  work  now  laid  before  the  public  by  the  Fine  Art 
Society  is  to  be  considered,  therefore — ^whatever  its  merits 
<Mr  defects  may  be — as  an  expression  of  the  influence  of 
the  Infinite  and  Michael  Angelo  on  a  mind  innocently  pre- 
pared for  their  reception.  And  in  another  place  I  may  take 
occasion^  to  point  out  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  modem 
etching  to  the  expression  of  the  Infinite,  by  the  multitude 
of  scratches  it  can  put  on  a  surfeu^  without  representing 
anything  in  particular;  and  to  illustration  of  the  majesty 
of  Michael  Angelo  by  preference  of  the  backs  and  l^s  of 
peojde  to  their  faces. 

107.  But  I  refer  to  the  book  in  this  paper,  partly  indeed 
because  my  mind  is  full  of  its  sorrow,  and  I  may  not  be 
able  to  find  another  oppcnrtunity  of  saying  so;  but  chiefly, 
because  the  author  of  the  preface  has  sununed  the  prin- 
cipal authors  of  dei^raved  Fiction  in  a  single  sentence;* 
and  I  want  the  reader  to  ask  himself  why,  among  all  the 
forms  of  the  picturesque  which  were  suggested  by  this 
body  of  literary  leaders,  none  were  acceptable  by,  ncme 
helpful  to,  the  mind  ct  a  youth  trained  in  purity  and 
£uth. 

H^  wiU  find,  if  he  reflect,  that  it  is  not  in  romantic, 
or  any  other  healthy  aim,  that  the  school  detaches  itself 
fixim  those  called  sometimes  by  recent  writers  "classical**; 
but  first  by  Infidelity,  and  an  absence  of  the  religious 
element  so  total  that  at  last  it  passes  into  the  hatred  of 

^  [The  oeeaskm^  howerer^  was  not  fbond.] 

*  [Thkt  h,  the  one  qaoted  from  in  §  106,  above.] 
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priesthood  which  has  become  characteristic  of  Republicanism ; 
and  secondly,  by  the  taint  and  leprosy  of  animal  passi(m 
idealised  as  a  governing  power  of  humanity,  or  at  least 
used  as  the  chief  element  of  interest  in  the  conduct  of 
its  histories.  It  is  with  the  Si7i  of  Master  Anthony  that 
Georges  Sand  (who  is  the  best  of  them)  overshadows  the 
entire  course  of  a  novel  meant  to  recommend  simplicity 
of  life — and  by  the  weakness  of  Consuelo  that  the  same 
authoress  thinks  it  natural  to  set  off  the  splendour  of  the 
most  exalted  musical  genius/ 

I  am  not  able  to  judge  of  the  d^ree  of  moral  purpose, 
or  conviction,  with  which  any  of  the  novelists  wrote.  But 
I  am  able  to  say  with  certainty  that,  whatever  their  pur- 
pose, their  method  is  mistaken,  and  that  no  good  is  ever 
done  to  society  by  the  pictorial  representation  of  its  diseases. 

108.  All  healthy  and  helpful  literature  sets  simple  bars 
between  right  and  wrong;  assumes  the  possibility,  in  men 
and  women,  of  having  healthy  minds  in  healthy  bodies, 
and  loses  no  time  in  the  diagnosis  of  fever  or  dyspepsia 
in  either ;  least  of  all  in  the  particular  kind  of  fever  which 
signifies  the  ungovemed  excess  of  any  appetite  or  passion. 
The  "  dulness  "  which  many  modem  readers  inevitably  feel, 
and  some  modem  blockheads  think  it  creditable  to  allege,  in 
Scott,  consists  not  a  little  in  his  absolute  purity  from  every 
loathsome  element  or  excitement  of  the  lower  passions;  so 
that  people  who  live  habitually  in  Satyric  or  hircine  condi- 
tions of  thought  find  him  as  insipid  as  they  would  a  pic- 
ture of  AngeUco's.  The  accurate  and  trenchant  separation 
between  him  and  the  common  raUroad-station  novelist  is 
that,  in  his  total  method  of  conception,  only  lofty  character 
is  worth  describing  at  all;  and  it  becomes  interesting,  not 
by  its  faults,  but  by  the  difficulties  and  accidents  of  the 
fortune  through  which  it  passes,  while,  in  the  railway  novel, 
interest  is  obtained  with  the  vulgar   reader  for  the  vilest 

^  [For  another  reference  to  Cknmielo,  see  above,  §  22  (p.  286).  Oontueh  (1844), 
like  LticreHa  Florkmi  (1847),  was  inspired  by  Chopin,  whose  declining  heaitk 
Madame  Dudevant  tended  for  some  years  with  motheny  care.] 
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character,  because  the  author  describes  carefully  to  his 
recognition  the  blotches,  burrs  and  pimples  in  which  the 
paltry  nature  resembles  his  own.  The  MiU  on  the  Flois 
is  perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  extant  of  this  study 
of  cutaneous  disease.  There  is  not  a  single  person  in  tl^s 
book  of  the  smallest  importance  to  anybody  in  the  world 
but  themsdves,  or  whose  qualities  deserved  so  much  as  a 
line  of  printer's  type  in  their  description.  There  is  no  girl 
aUve,  fairly  clever,  half  educated,  and  imluckily  related, 
whose  life  has  not  at  least  as  much  in  it  as  Maggie's,  to  be 
described  and  to  be  pitied.  Tom  is  a  clumsy  and  cruel 
lout,  with  the  making  of  better  things  in  him  (and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  nearly  every  Englishman  at  present 
sm<ddng  and  elbowing  his  way  tlurough  the  ugly  world  his 
blunders  have  contributed  to  the  making  of) ;  while  the 
rest  of  the  characters  are  simply  the  sweepings  out  of  a 
Pentonville  omnibus."^ 

109.  And  it  is  very  necessary  that  we  should  distinguish 
this  essentially  Cockney  literature, — developed  only  in  the 
Londcm  suburbs,  and  feeding  the  demands  of  the  rows 
of  similar  brick  houses,  which  branch  in  devouring  cancer 
round  every  manu£Bu;turing  town, — ^from  the  really  romantic 
literature  of  France.  Gorges  Sand  is  often  immoral;  but 
she  is  always  beautiful,  and  in  the  characteristic  novel  I 
have  named,  Le  Pichi  de  Mom.  Antoine^  the  five  {urin- 
dpal  characters,  the  old  CavaUer  Marquis, — ^the  Carpenter, — 
M.  de  Chateaubrun, — Gilberte, — and  the  really  passionate 
and  generous  lover,  are  all  as  heroic  and  radiantiy  ideal  as 

*  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  my  former  allusion  to  the  boating  ezpeditioD 
in  this  novel*  has  been  misconstmed  by  a  young  authoress  of  promise 
into  disparagement  of  her  own  work;  not  suppodng  it  possible  that  I 
could  only  htLve  been  forced  to  look  at  George  Eliot's  by  a  friend's  imper- 
fect account  of  it. 

^  [For  another  reference  to  this  book,  see  VoL  XXIX.  p.  688.] 
s  [See  above,  §§  17,  22  (pp.  282,  286).  Raskin's  criticism^  there  and  here^  of 
George  Eliot,  who  had  recently  died  (December  22, 1880),  was  made  matter  of  com- 
plaint by  a  correspondent,  to  whom  he  replied  in  an  interesting  letter  (October  2, 
1881),  now  included  in  Arraw$  qf  the  Ckaee  (below,  p.  668).  The  work  of  the 
''young  authoress"  was  Robert  ForrttUr,  hf  Mary  Thompson  (Longmans,  1876).] 
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Scott's  Colonel  Mannering,  Catherine  Seytcm,  and  Roland 
Graeme;^  while  the  landscape  is  rich  and  trae  with  the 
emotion  of  years  of  life  passed  in  glens  of  Norman  granite 
and  beside  bays  of  Italian  sea.  But  in  the  Engli^  Cock^ 
ney  school,  which  consummates  itself  in  George  Eliot,  the 
personages  are  picked  up  from  behind  the  counter  and  out 
of  the  gutter;  and  the  landscape,  by  excursion  train  to 
Graresend,  with  return  ticket  for  the  City-road. 

110.  But  the  second  reason  for  the  dulness  of  Scott  to 
the  uneducated  or  miseducated  reader  lies  far  deeper;  and 
its  analysis  is  related  to  the  most  subtle  questions  in  the 
Arts  of  Design. 

The  mixed  gaiety  and  gloom  in  the  plan  of  any  modem 
novel  fairly  clever  in  the  make  of  it,  may  be  Ukened, 
almost  with  precision,  to  the  patchwork  of  a  Harlequin's 
dress,  well  spangled;  a  pretty  thing  enough,  if  the  human 
form  beneath  it  be  graceful  and  active.  Few  personages 
on  the  stage  are  more  delightful  to  me  than  a  good  Harle- 
quin ;  also,  if  I  chance  to  have  nothing  better  to  do,  I  can 
still  read  my  Georges  Sand  or  Alfred  de  Musset  with  much 
cmitentment,  if  only  the  story  end  welL 

But  we  must  not  dress  Cordeha  or  Rosalind  in  robes  of 
triangular  patches,  covered  with  spangles,  by  way  of  making 
the  coup  dml  of  them  less  dull;  and  so  the  story-telling 
of  Scott  is  like  the  robe  of  the  Sistine  Zipporah — wn- 
broidered  only  on  the  edges  with  gold  and  blue,  and  the 
embroidery  involving  a  legend  written  in  mjrstic  letters.* 

And  llie  interest  and  joy  which  he  intends  his  reader  to 
find  in  his  tale,  are  in  taking  up  the  golden  thread  here 
and  there  in  its  intended  recurrence — and  fdUowing,  as  it 
rises  again  and  again,  his  melody  through  the  dii^plined 
and  unaccented  march  of  the  fiigue. 

111.  Thus  the  entire  charm  and  meaning  of  the  story 

1  [For  other  references  to  Colonel  Mannering,  see  above,  p.  346 ;  and  to  Catherine 
Seyton  and  Roland  Graeme  {Abbot),  p.  285.] 

*  [For  the  embroidery  on  the  robe  in  this  painting  by  Botticelli,  see  Vol.  XXtl. 

L427,  and  Vol.  XXTn.p.  276.     Rnskin's  study  of  the  figare  is  given  as  the 
ntispieoe  to  Vol.  XXTTTj 
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of  The  MofMstery  depend  on  the  degree  of  S3rmpathy  with 
which  we  compare  the  first  and  last  incidents  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  character,  whom  perhaps  not  one  in  twenty  readers 
would  remember  as  belonging  to  the  dramatis  personaB — 
Stawarth  Bolton. 

Childless,  he  assures  safety  in  the  first  scene  of  the 
opening  tale  to  the  widow  of  Glendinning  and  her  two 
children — ^the  elder  boy  challenging  him  at  the  moment, 
"I  will  war  on  thee  to  the  death,  when  I  can  draw  my 
father's  sword/*  ^  In  virtually  the  last  scene,  the  grown 
youth,  now  in  conunand  of  a  small  company  of  spearmen 
in  the  Regent  Murra3r's  service,  is  on  foot,  in  the  fi^  pause 
after  the  battle  at  Eennaquhair,  beside  the  dead  bodies  of 
Julian  Avenel  and  Christie,  and  the  dying  Catherine  :'^ — 

Glendititiing  forgot  for  a  moment  his  own  situation  and  duties,  and 
was  first  recalled  to  them  bj  a  trampling  of  horse,  and  the  cry  of  St. 
George  for  England,  which  the  English  soldiers  still  continued  to  use.  His 
handful  of  men,  for  most  of  the  stragglers  had  waited  for  Murray's  coming 
up,  remained  on  horseback,  holding  their  lances  upright,  having  no  com- 
niatid  either  to  submit  or  resist. 

''There  stands  our  captain,"  said  one  of  them,  as  a  strong  party  of 
English  came  up,  the  vanguard  of  Foster's  troop. 

''Your  captain!  with  his  sword  sheathed,  and  on  foot  in  the  presence 
of  his  enemy?  a  raw  soldier,  I  warrant  him,"  said  the  English  leader. 
''So!  ho!  young  man,  is  your  dream  out,  and  will  you  now  answer  me  if 
you  wiU  fight  or  fly?" 

"Neither,"  answered  Halbert  Glendinning,  with  great  tranquillity. 

"TTien  throw  down  thy  sword  and  yield  thee,"  answered  the  English. 


"Not  till  I  can  help  myself  no  otherwise,"  said  Halbert,  with  the 
same  moderation  of  tone  and  manner. 

"Art  thou  for  thine  own  hand,  friend,  or  to  whom  dost  thou  owe 
service?"  demanded  the  English  captain. 

"To  the  noble  Earl  of  Murray." 

"Then  thou  servest,"  said  the  Southron,  "the  most  disloyal  nobleman 
who  breathes — false  both  to  England  and  Scotland." 

"Thou  liest,"  said  Glendinning,  regardless  of  all  consequences. 

"Hal  art  thou  so  hot  now,  and  wert  so  cold  but  a  minute  since?  I 
lie,  do  I  ?     Wilt  thou  do  battle  with  me  on  that  quarrel  ? " 

*  I  am  ashamed  to  exemplify  the  miserable  work  of  "review"  by 
mangling  and  mumbling  this  noble  closing  chapter  of  The  Moiuutefy,  but 
1  cannot  show  the  web  of  work,  without  unweaving  it 

1  [Chapter  ii.    The  quotation  which  follows  is  from  the  last  chapter  but  one.] 
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'^  With  one  to  one,  one  to  two,  or  two  to  five,  as  you  list^"  said  Halbert 
Glendinning ;  '^  grant  me  but  a  fftir  field." 

''That  thou  shalt  have.  Stand  back,  my  mates,"  said  the  brave  Eng- 
hshman.  *'lf  I  fall,  give  him  fair  play,  and  let  him  go  off  free  with  1^ 
people." 

"Long  life  to  the  noble  captain!"  cried  the  soldiers,  as  impatient  to 
see  the  duel  as  if  it  had  been  a  bull-baiting. 

''He  will  have  a  short,  life  of  it,  though,"  said  the  sergeant,  "if  he, 
an  old  man  of  sixty,  is  to  fight  for  any  reason,  or  for  no  reason,  with 
every  man  he  meets,  and  especially  the  young  fellows  he  might  be  father 
to.     And  here  comes  the  warden,  besides,  to  see  the  sword-play." 

In  f&ct.  Sir  John  Foster  came  up  with  a  considerable  body  of  his 
horsemen,  just  as  his  captain,  whose  age  rendered  him  unequu  to  the 
combat  with  so  strong  and  active  a  youth  as  Glendinning,  lost  his  sword.* 

"Take  it  up  for  shame,  old  Stawarth  Bolton,"  said  the  English 
warden;  "and  thou,  young  man,  get  you  gone  to  your  own  friends,  and 
loiter  not  here." 

Notwithstanding  this  peremptoiy  order,  Halbert  Glendinning  could  not 
help  stopping  to  cast  a  look  upon  the  unfortunate  Catherine,  who  lay 
insensible  of  the  danger  and  of  the  trampling  of  so  many  horses  around 
her — insensible,  as  the  second  glance  assured  him,  of  aU  and  for  ever. 
Glendinning  almost  rejoiced  when  he  saw  that  the  last  misery  of  life  was 
over,  and  that  the  hoofs  of  the  war-horses,  amongst  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  her,  could  only  injure  and  deface  a  senseless  corpse.  He 
caught  the  infant  from  her  arms,  half  ashamed  of  the  shout  of  laughter 
which  rose  on  all  sides,  at  seeing  an  armed  man  in  such  a  situation  assume 
such  an  unwonted  and  inconvenient  burden. 

"Shoulder  your  infant!"  cried  a  harquebusier. 

"Port  your  infant!"  said  a  pikeman. 

"Peace,  ye  brutes!"  said  Stawarth  Bolton,  "and  respect  humanity  in 
others,  if  you  have  none  yourselves.  I  pardon  the  lad  having  done  some 
discredit  to  my  grey  hairs,  when  I  see  him  take  care  of  that  helpless 
creature,  which  ye  would  have  trampled  upon  as  if  ye  had  been  littered 
of  bitch-wolves,  not  born  of  women." 

The  infetnt  thus  saved  is  the  heir  of  Avenel,  and  the 
intricacy  and  fateful  bearing  of  every  incident  and  word  in 
the  scene,  knitting  into  one  central  moment  all  the  clues 
to  the  plot  of  two  romances,  as  the  rich  boss  of  a  Gothic 
vault  gathers  the  shaft  mouldings  of  it,  can  only  be  felt  by 
an  entirely  attentive  reader ;  just  as  (to  follow  out  the  like- 
ness on  Scott's  own  ground)  the  willow-wreaths  changed 
to  stone  of  Melrose  tracery^  can   only  be  caught  in  their 

*  With  ludicrously  fatal  retouch  in  the  later  edition  ''was  deprived 
of "  his  sword. 

»  [See  above,  p.  299.] 
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plighting  by  the  keenest  eyes.  The  meshes  are  again 
gatiiered  by  the  master's  own  hand  when  the  child  now  in 
Halbert's  arms,  twenty  years  hence,  stoops  over  him  to 
unlace  his  helmet,^  as  the  fallen  knight  lies  senseless  on  the 
field  of  Carberry  HilL* 

112.  But  there  is  another,  and  a  still  more  hidden 
method  in  Scott's  designing  of  story,  in  which,  taking  ex- 
treme pains,  he  counts  on  much  sympathy  fi*om  the  reader, 
and  can  assuredly  find  none  in  a  modem  student  The 
moral  purpose  of  the  whole,  which  he  asserted  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  first  edition  of  Waverley^  was  involved  always 
with  the  minutest  study  of  the  effects  of  true  and  false 
religion  on  the  conduct;  —  which  subject  being  always 
touched  with  his  utmost  lightness  of  hand  and  stealthiness 
of  art,  and  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  Scotch  char- 
acter and  the  human  heart,  such  as  no  other  living  man 
possessed,  his  purpose  often  escapes  first  observation  as 
completely  as  tiie  inner  feelings  of  living  people  do;  and 
I  am  mjTself  amazed,  as  I  tidce  any  single  piece  of  his 
work  up  for  examination,  to  find  how  many  of  its  points 
I  had  before  missed  or  disr^arded. 

118.  The  groups  of  personages  whose  conduct  in  the 
Scott  romance  is  definitely  affected  by  religious  conviction 
may  be  arranged  broadly,  as  those  of  the  actual  world, 
under  these  following  heads: — 

(1.)  The  lowest  group  consists  of  persons  who,  believing 
in  the  general  tmths  of  Evangelical  religion,  accommodate 

*  Again  I  am  obliged,  bj  review  necessity,  to  omit  half  the  points  of 
the  scene. 

^  [See  Mmuutery,  ch.  xzxvi.,  and  AhM,  ch.  xxxvii  ;  but  the  battle  is  not 
Carbmy  Hill,  near  Muaaelbaigfa,  where  Lord  H<mie  defeated  Queen  Mary's  forces 
in  1567,  but  the  battle  of  Lsngside,  near  Glasgow,  where  Murray  defeated  them  in 
1668 :  see  the  kst  note  but  one  to  Tkt  MonoMery,'] 

*  [It  is  not  clear  what  Ruskin  had  in  his  mind,  as  there  was  no  ^^Prefeoe"  to 
Wa/omM  until  the  tkhrd  edition  (1814),  and  that  contains  nothing  to  the  point. 
The  ^'General  PrefiMe"  to  the  collected  edition  of  all  the  <"  Wayerley  Novels"  in 
1829  has  also  nothing  relevant.  Ruskin  may  refer  to  chapter  L  (^^  Introductory ") 
of  WawrUy,  in  which  Scott  avows  his  intention  of  '^  throwing  the  ferce  of  my 
narrative  upon  the  characters  and  passions  of  the  actors:  those  passions  common 
to  mm  in  all  stages  of  society.^ 
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them  to  their  passions,  and  are  capable,  by  gradual  increase 
in  depravity,  of  any  crime  or  violence.  I  am  not  going 
to  include  these  in  our  present  study.  Trumbull  {Red- 
gauntlet),  Trusty  Tomkyns  (Woodgtock),  Burley  {Old  Mor- 
taUty)y  are  three  of  the  principal  types.^ 

(2.)  The  next  rank  above  these  consists  of  men  who 
believe  firmly  and  truly  enough  to  be  restrained  from  any 
conduct  which  they  clearly  recognize  as  criminal,  but  whose 
natiural  selfishness  renders  them  incapable  of  understanding 
the  morality  of  the  Bible  above  a  certain  point ;  and  whose 
imperfect  powers  of  thought  leave  them  liable  in  many  direc- 
tions to  the  warping  of  self-interest  or  of  small  temptations. 

Fairservice.  Blattergowl.  Kettledrummle.  Gifted  Gil- 
fillan.* 

(8.)  The  third  order  consists  of  men  naturally  just  and 
honest,  but  with  little  sympathy  and  much  pride,  in  whom 
their  religion,  while  in  the  depth  of  it  supporting  their  best 
virtues,  brings  out  on  the  surface  all  their  worst  faults, 
and  makes  them  censorious,  tiresome,  and  often  fearfully 
mischievous. 

Richie  Moniplies.      Davie  Deans.     Mause  Headrigg.^ 

(4.)  The  enthusiastic  t3rp€,  leading  to  missionary  effort, 
often  to  martyrdom. 

Warden,  in  Monastery.  Colonel  Gardiner.  Ephraim 
Macbriar.     Joshua  Geddes/ 

(5.)  Highest  type,  fulfiUing  daily  duty;  always  gentle, 
entirely  firm,  the  comfort  and  strength  of  all  around  them ; 
merciful  to  every  human  fault,  and  submissive  without 
anger  to  every  human  oppression. 

*  [For  other  reference*  to— Tam  Trumbull,  see  above,  p.  346;  Burley,  Vol.  XXTTT. 
p.  141^  and  below^  p.  386.] 

■  [For  other  reterencee  to — Fairservice,  see  the  following  pages,  and  above, 
p.  295;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blattergowl  (Antiquary),  above,  pp.  S)7,  325,  and  below, 
p.  390;  Gabriel  Kettledrummle  (Old  Mortality),  Pneterita^  ii.  §  157  n.;  and  Mr. 
Gilfillan  (Waverley),  above,  pp.  824,  325,  and  below,  n.  389.] 

'  [For  other  references  to — Moniplies,  see  the  following  pages;  David  Deans 
(Heart  qf  Midlothian),  below,  p.  394;  and  Mause  Headrigg  (Old  Mort4UUy\  Proserpina 
(Vol.  XXV.  p.  296)  and  PrcHerita,  i.  §  71  n.] 

*  [For  other  references  to  Colonel  Gardiner  (  Waverley),  see  Vol.  XVm.  p.  115  n. ; 
and  to  Ephraim  Macbriar  (Old  MortaUiy),  Vol.  XXVlIL  p.  602  n.  For  Joshna 
Geddes,  see  Bedgauntkt,] 
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Rachel  Geddes.  Jeanie  Deans.  Bessie  Maclure,  in  Old 
Mortality — ^the  Queen  of  all.^ 

114.  In  the  present  paper,  I  ask  the  reader's  patience 
only  with  my  fulfilment  of  a  promise  long  since  made,'  to 
mark  the  opposition  of  the  effects  of  an  entirely  similar  re- 
ligious faith  in  two  men  of  inferior  position,  representing  in 
perfectness  the  commonest  tjrpes  in  Scotland  of  the  second 
and  third  order  of  religionists  here  distinguished,  Andrew 
Fairservice  {Bob  Boy)^  and  Richie  Moniplies  (Niget).^ 

The  names  of  both  the  men  imply  deceitfiilness  of 
one  kind  or  another — ^Fairservice,  as  serving  fairly  only  in 
pretence;  Moniplies,  as  having  many  windings,  turns,  and 
ways  of  escape.  Scott's  names  are  tJiemselves  so  Moniplied 
that  they  need  as  much  following  out  as  Shakespeare's; 
and  as  tJieir  roots  are  pure  Scotch,  and  few  people  have  a 
good  Scottish  glossary  beside  them,  or  would  use  it  if  they 
had,  the  novels  are  usually  read  without  any  turning  of  the 
first  keys  to  them.  I  did  not  myself  know  till  very  lately 
the  root  of  Dandie  Dinmont's  name — "Dinmont,"  a  two- 
year-old  sheep ;  still  less  that  of  Moniplies,  which  I  had  been 
always  content  to  take  Master  George  Heriot's  rendering  of : 
''This  fellow  is  not  ill-named — he  has  more  plies  than  one 
in  his  cloak."*  {Nigel,  i.  72.)  In  its  first  sense,  it  is  the 
Scotch  word  for  tripe,  Moniplies  being  a  butcher's  son.* 

115.  Cunning,  then,  they  both  are,  in  a  high  degree — 
but  Fairservice  only  for  himself;  Moniplies  for  himself  and 
his  friend,  or,  in  grave  business,  even  for  his  firiend  first* 
But  it  is  one  of  Scott's  first  principles  of  moral  law  that 

^  [For  other  references  to  Jeanie  Deans  (Hsari  qf  MitUothian),  Ibrs  CJavigera, 
Letter  31  (Vol  XXVIL  p.  664,  with  the  other  passages  there  noted),  and 
VoL  XXXMI.  pp.  489,  606;  and  Bessie  Maclnre,  Vol.  XX Vm.  p.  602  n.] 

<  rSee  above,  §  29,  p.  295.] 

'  [For  other  references  to  Rtehle,  see  Vol.  XXV.  p.  296 ;  and  to  Andrew, 
VoL  V.  p.  337,  VoL  XVIL  p.  620,  VoL  XXV.  p.  296,  VoL  XXVm.  p.  603  «., 
and  PrtBterita,  L  §  71  «i.,  iiL  §  71  n.] 


*  rCompare  Prtmrftma,  I  ch.  viL  §  9  (VoL  XXV.  p.  296}.] 

*  [Hence  (to  follow  up  Scott's  '^  moniplied "  name^  he  a«»cribes  himself  as  of 
the  house  of  Castle  Collop  (chap.  31),  and  at  the  end  of  the  novel,  the  longy  in 
kniffhting  Richie^  says^  ^  Surge,  camifex — Rise,  Sir  Richard  Moniplies  of  Qistle 
Collop":  see  §  117,  p.  386.] 

*  [See  the  passage  quoted  on  the  next  page.] 
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cunning  never  shall  succeed,  imless  definitely  employed 
against  an  enemy  by  a  person  whose  essential  character  is 
wholly  frank  and  true;  as  by  Roland  against  Lady  Loch- 
leven,  or  Mysie  Happer  against  Dan  of  the  Howlet-hirst ;  ^ 
but  consistent  cunning  in  the  character  always  fails:  Scott 
allows  no  Ulyssean  hero. 

Therefore  the  cunning  of  Fairservice  fails  always,  and 
totally;  but  that  of  Moniplies  precisely  according  to  the 
degree  of  its  selfishness :  wholly,  in  the  affair  of  the  petition 
—("I  am  sure  1  had  a*  the  fHght  and  a'  the  risk,"  L  78«)— 
partially,  in  that  of  the  carcanet.  This  he  himself  at  last 
recognizes  with  complacency: — 

^'I  think  you  might  have  left  me,"  says  Nigel  in  their  parting  scene 
(L  286*),  "to  act  according  to  my  own  judgment" 

'^Mickle  better  not/'  answered  Richie;  "mickle  better  not.  We  are 
a'  frail  creatures^  and  can  judge  better  for  ilk  ither  than  in  our  own  cases. 
And  for  me — even  myself — I  have  always  observed  myself  to  be  much 
more  prudential  in  what  I  have  done  in  your  lordship's  behalf^  than  even 
in  what  I  have  been  able  to  transact  for  my  own  interest — ^whilk  last,  I 
have,  indeed,  alwajrs  postponed,  as  in  duty  I  ought." 

''  I  do  believe  thou  hast,"  answered  Lord  Nigel,  "  having  ever  found 
thee  true  and  faithful." 

And  his  final  success  is  entirely  owing  to  his  courage  and 
fidelity,  not  to  his  cunning. 

To  this  subtlety  both  the  men  join  considerable  power 
of  penetration  into  the  weaknesses  of  character;  but  Fair- 
service  only  sees  the  surface-failings,  and  has  no  respect  for 
any  kind  of  nobleness;  while  Richie  watches  the  gradual 
lowering  of  his  master's  character  and  reputation  with 
earnest  sorrow: — 

''My  lord,"  said  Richie,  ''to  be  round  with  you,  the  grace  of  God  is 
better  than  gold  pieces,  and,  if  they  were  my  last  words,"  he  said,  raising 
his  voice,  "I  would  say  you  are  misled,  and  are  forsaking  the  paths  your 
honourable  fisither  trode  in;  and  what  is  more,  you  are  going — still  under 
correction — to  the  devil  with  a  dishclout,  for  ye  are  laughed  at  by  them 
that  lead  you  into  these  disordered  by-paths"  (L  282)> 

^  [See  The  Abbot,  chaps,  xzxiv.,  zxxv. ;  and  The  Monaetery^  cH.  zxviii.] 
'  r^ortone^  of  Nigel,  ch.  iv. ;  for  the  affur  of  the  carcanet,  see  cb.  zxxL] 

*  [Ch.  xiv.  Raskin's  references  are  to  Cadell's  edition  of  the  Waverleif  Novele 
in  48  volumes.] 

*  [Also  ch.  xiv.,  earlier  in  the  same  scene.] 
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116.  In  the  third  place,  note  that  the  penetration  of 
Moniplies, — ^though,  as  aforesaid,  more  into  faults  than  vir- 
tues,— ^being  yet  founded  on  the  truth  of  his  own  nature, 
is  imdeceivable.  No  rogue  can  escape  him  for  an  instant; 
and  he  sees  through  all  the  machinations  of  Lord  Glen- 
varloch's  enemies  from  the  first;  while  Fairservice,  shrewd 
enough  in  detecting  the  follies  of  good  people,  is  quite 
helpless  before  knaves,  and  is  deceived  three  times  over  by 
his  own  chosen  firiends — first  by  the  lawyer's  clerk,  Touthope 
(ii  21),  then  by  the  hypocrite  MacVittie,  and  finally  by 
his  true  blue  Presbyterian  friend  Lande.^ 

In  these  first  elements  of  character  the  men  are  thus 
broadly  distinguished;  but  in  the  next,  requiring  analysis, 
the  differences  are  much  more  subtle.  Both  of  them  h.^.ve, 
in  nearly  equal  degree,  the  peculiar  love  of  doing  or  saying 
what  is  provoking,  by  an  exact  contrariety  to  the  wishes 
of  the  person  they  are  dealing  with,  which  is  a  fault  in- 
herent in  the  rough  side  of  uneducated  Scottish  character; 
but  in  Andrew,  the  habit  is  checked  by  his  self-interest, 
so  that  it  is  only  behind  his  master's  back  that  we  hear 
his  opinion  of  him;  and  only  when  he  has  lost  his  temper 
that  the  inherent  provocativeness  comes  out — (see  the  dark 
ride  into  Scotland).' 

On  the  contrary,  Moniplies  never  speaks  but  in  praise 
of  his  absent  master ;  but  exults  in  mortifying  him  in  direct 
colloquy :  yet  never  indulges  this  amiable  disposition  except 
with  a  re^y  kind  purpose,  and  entirely  knowing  what  he 
is  about.  Fairservice,  on  the  other  hand,  gradually  falls 
into  an  imconscious  fettality  of  varied  blunder  and  provo- 
cation; and  at  last  causes  the  entire  catastrophe  of  the 
story  by  bringing  in  the  candles  when  he  has  been  ordered 
to  stay  downstairs.' 

117.  We  have  next  to  remember  that  with  Scott,  Truth 

^  [See  Rob  /toy,  ch^M.  zix. ;  xx.,  zzii ;  and  xxxviiL-ix.    For  Lancie,  tee  below, 
!>.  3020 

'  fSee  chaps.  xzL  and  zvilL] 
'  [Chap,  zxxviii.] 
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and  Courage  are  one.  He  somewhat  overvalued  animal 
courage — holding  it  the  basis  of  all  other  virtue— in  his 
own  words,  ''  Without  courage  there  can  be  no  truth,  and 
without  truth  no  virtue,"^  He  would,  however,  scnnetimes 
allow  his  villains  to  possess  the  basis,  without  the  sup»« 
structure,  and  thus  Rashleigh,  Dalgamo,  Balfour,  Vamey, 
and  other  men  of  that  stamp  are  to  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  his  erring  heroes^  Marmion,  Bertram,  Christie 
of  the  Clinthill,  or  Nanty  Ewart,*  in  whom  loyalty  is  alwajrs 
the  real  strength  of  the  character,  and  the  faults  of  life  are 
owing  to  temporary  passion  or  evil  &te.  Scott  differs  in 
this  standard  of  heroism  materially  from  Byron,*  in  whose 
eyes  mere  courage,  with  strong  affections,  are  enough  for 
admiration :  while  Bertram,  and  even  Marmion,  though  loyal 
to  his  country,  are  meant  only  to  be  pitied — ^not  honoured.' 
But  neither  Scott  nor  Byron  will  ever  allow  any  grain  of 
mercy  to  a  coward ;  and  the  final  difference,  therefore,  be* 
tween  Fairservice  and  Moniplies,  which  decides  their  fate  in 
Scott's  hands,  is  that  between  their  courage  and  cowardice. 
Fairservice  is  driven  out  at  the  kitchen  door,  never  to  be 
heard  of  more,  while  Richie  rises  into  Sir  Richie  of  Castle^ 
CoUop— the  reader  may  perhaps  at  the  moment  think  by 

*  I  must  deeply  and  earnestly  express  my  thanks  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Hale  White  for  his  vindication  of  Goethe's  real  opinion  of  Byron  from 
the  mangled  representation  of  it  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  (CanUmporani 
Review,  August  1881).* 

1  [See  above^  p.  226.] 

*  [For  other  references  to — Rashleigh  Osbaldistone  {Rob  Roy\  see  PraterUa^  iiL 
§  71 ;  Balgarno  {FartvmM  of  Nigel),  ibid,,  §  72 ;  John  Balfour  of  Burley  {(M  MortMy), 
§  113  (above,  p.  382) ;  Richard  Varney  (Kenilwarth\  PraterUa,  iii.  §  71 ;  and  Nauty 
Ewart  (BedgaurUlet),  Fore  Clavigera,  Letter  47  (Vol.  XXVm.  p.  192).  For  other 
references  to  Guy  Mannering  (Bertram)  and  The  MenaOery  (Christie  of  tiie  CliBthUl), 
see  General  Index.] 

»  [Compare  "  the  shamed  falcon  of  Marmion,"  Vol.  XXXUL  p.  MO.] 
«  [Mr.  Hale  White's  paper  is  entitled  <*Bm)n,  Goethe,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold" 
(vol.  40,  pp  179-185).  Arnold  in  the  Frefstce  to  his  Selections  from  Byron 
(<< Golden  Treasury  Series,"  1881)  quotes  Goethe  as  sapng  of  Byron,  "The  moment 
he  reflects,-  he  is  a  child.''  Mr.  Hale  White,  citing  the  context  and  comparing 
other  passages  in  Goethe's  conversations,  argues  that  Arnold's  use  of  the  extract 
does  not  correctly  represent  Goethe's  estimate  of  Byron's  "fkculty  of  thought  in 
its  widest  sense.'  See  Oxenford's  Eckermann  CkmvereaHons,  voL  i.  pp.  198,  129, 
140,  205,  209,  290,  294 ;  also  the  Stuttgart  and  TQbingen  edition  of  Goethe^  1840, 
vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  157,  153.] 
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too  careless  grace  on  the  King's  part;  which,  indeed,  Scott 
in  some  measure  meant; — but  the  grotesqueness  and  often 
evasiveness  of  Richie's  common  manner  make  us  forget 
how  surely  his  bitter  word  is  backed  by  his  ready  blow, 
when  need  is.  His  first  introduction  to  us  (L  88^),  is 
because  his  quick  temper  overcomes  his  caution, — 

''I  thooffht  to  mysel',  'Ye  are  owre  mony  for  me  to  mell  with;  but 
let  me  catch  ye  in  Baiford's  Park,  or  at  the  fit  of  the  Vennel,  I  could 
gar  some  of  ye  sing  another  sang.'  Sae,  ae  auld  hirpling  deevil  of  a 
potter  behoved  just  to  step  in  my  way  and  offer  me  a  pig,  as  he  said, 
JQst  to  pit  my  Scotch  ointment  in,  and  /  gone  km  a  push,  as  but  natural^ 
and  the  tottering  deevil  couped  owre  amang  his  ain  i^gs,  and  damaged  a 
score  of  them.     And  then  the  reird  *  raise  " — 

while  in  the  close  of  the  events  (ii.  865*),  he  wins  his 
wife  by  a  piece  of  hand-to-hand  fighting,  of  the  value  of 
which  his  cool  and  stem  estimate,  in  answer  to  the  gay 
Templar,  is  one  of  the  great  sentences  marking  Scott's 
undercurrent  of  two  feelings  about  war,  in  spite  of  his 
love  of  its  heroism. 

''Bravo,  Richie,"  cried  Lowestoffe,  ''why,  man,  there  lies  Sin  struck 
down  like  an  ox,  and  Iniquity's  throat  cut  like  a  calf." 

"I  know  not  why  you  should  upbraid  me  with  my  upbringing.  Master 
Lowestoffe,"  answered  Richie,  with  great  composure;  "but  I  can  tell  you, 
the  shambles  is  not  a  bad  place  for  training  one  to  this  work." 

118.  These  then  being  the  radical  conditions  of  native 
character  in  the  two  men,  wholly  irrespective  of  their  reli- 
gious persuasion,  we  have  to  note  what  form  their  Presby- 
terian faith  takes  in  each,  and  what  effect  it  has  on  their 
consciences. 

In  Richie,  it  has  little  to  do;  his  conscience  being,  in 

*  "  Reirde,  rerde,  Anglo-Saxon  reord,  lingua,  sermo,  clamour,  shouting " 
(Douglas  glossary).'  No  Scottish  sentence  in  the  Scott  novels  should  be 
passed  without  examining  every  word  in  it ;  his  dialect,  as  already  noticed,^ 
being  always  pure  and  classic  in  the  highest  degree,  and  his  meaning 
always  the  fuller,  the  further  it  is  traced. 

^  [Chapter  iL,  already  quoted,  above,  p.  300.] 
>  [Qiapler  zzxviL] 

*  rPor   other  references  to  the  glo«ary  appended   in   1710   to  Bishop  Gavin 
DougWs  Virgii,  see  above,  p.  300  and  n.] 
«  LSee  above,  §  32,  p.  m.] 
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the  deep  of  it,  frank  and  dear.  His  reUgton  commaiids 
him  nothing  which  he  is  not  at  once  ready  to  do,  or  has 
not  habitually  done ;  and  it  forUds  him  nothing  whidi  be 
is  unwilling  to  forego.  He  pleads  no  pardon  from  it  for 
known  faults ;  he  seeks  no  evasions  in  the  letter  of  it  for 
violations  of  its  sfHrit  We  are  scarcely  therefore  aware  of 
its  vital  power  in  him,  unless  at  moments  of  very  grave 
feeling  and  its  necessary  expression: — 

'' Wherefore,  as  the  letter  will  not  avail  you  with  him  to  whom  it  i^ 
directed,  you  may  believe  that  Heaven  hath  sent  it  to  me^  who  have  a 
special  regard  for  the  writer — ^hftve  besides^  as  much  mercy  and  honesty 
within  me  as  man  can  weel  mak'  his  bread  with^  and  am  willing  to  aid 
any  distressed  creature,  that  is  my  friend's  friend."  ^ 

So,  again,  in  the  deep  feeling  which  rebukes  his  master's 
careless  ruin  of  the  poor  apprentice — 

'^I  say,  then,  as  I  am  a  true  man,  when  I  saw  that  puir  creature 
come  through  the  ha'  at  that  ordinary,  whilk  is  accurst  (Hea?en  forgive 
me  for  swearing)  of  God  and  man,  with  his  teeth  aet,  and  hit  hiuids 
clenched,  and  his  bonnet  drawn  over  his  brows  ..."  He  stopped  a 
moment,  and  looked  fixedly  in  his  master's  fiu^e.* 

— and  again  in  saving  the  poor  lad  himself  when  he  takes 
the  street  to  his  last  destruction  "with  burning  heart  and 
bloodshot  eye": — 

"Why  do  you  stop  my  way?"  he  said  fiercely. 

^Because  it  is  a  bad  one.  Master  Jenkin,'*  said  Richie.  ''Nay,  never 
start  about  it,  man ;  you  see  you  are  known.  Alack-a-day !  that  an  honest 
man's  son  should  live  to  start  at  hearing  himself  called  by  his  own  name." 

''I  pray  you  in  good  fiuhion  to  let  me  go,"  said  Jenkin.  ''I  am  in 
the  humour  to  be  dangerous  to  myself,  or  to  any  one." 

"1  will  abide  the  risk,"  said  the  Scot,  <'if  you  will  but  oome  with 
me.     You  are  the  very  lad  in  the  world  whom  I  most  wished  to  meet"* 

*  The  reader  must  observe  that  in  quoting  Scott  for  llhittration  of 
particular  points  I  am  obliged  sometimes  to  alter  the  snccession  and  ondt 
much  of  the  context  of  the  pieces  I  want,  fbr  Scott  never  lets  you  see 
his  hand,  nor  get  at  his  points  without  remembering  and  comparing  ftr- 
away  pieces  carefully.  To  collect  the  evidence  of  any  one  phase  of  char- 
acter, is  like  pulling  up  the  detached  roots  of  a  creeper. 

*  [Fartune9  qf  Nigei,  eh.  xzvi] 

*  [Chapter  ziv.^  in  the  scene  where  Richie  parts  fnm  NifsL] 
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''And  yon,"  antwered  Vinoent,  ''or  anj  of  your  beggarlj  oonntrymen,  are 
the  last  sight  I  should  ever  wish  to  see.     You  Scots  are  ever  £ur  and  false." 

''As  to  our  poverty,  friend/'  replied  Richie,  "that  is  as  Heaven  pleases; 
bat  touching  our  €dsity,  I'll  prove  to  you  that  a  Scotsman  bears  at  leal 
and  true  a  heart  to  his  friend  as  ever  beat  in  an  English  doublet"^ 

119.  In  these,  and  other  such  passages,  it  will  be  felt 
that  I  hare  done  Richie  some  injustice  in  classing  him 
among  the  religionists  who  have  little  sympathy  1  For  all 
real  distress,  his  compassion  is  instant;  but  his  doctrinal 
religion  becomes  immediately  to  him  a  cause  of  failure  in 
charity : — 

"Yon  divine  has  another  air  from  powerful  Master  Rollock,  and  Mess 
David  BUick  of  North  Leith,  and  sic  hke.  Alack-a-day,  wha  can  ken,  if 
it  please  your  lordship^  whether  sic  prayers  as  the  Southrons  read  out  of 
their  au]d  blethering  black  mess-book  there,  may  not  be  as  powerful  to 
invite  fiends,  as  a  right  red-het  prayer  warm  from  the  heart  may  be  power- 
ful to  drive  them  away ;  even  as  the  evil  spirit  was  driven  by  the  smell  of 
the  fish's  liver  from  the  bridal  chamber  of  Sara,  the  daughter  of  Raguel ! "  * 

The  scene  in  whidi  this  speech  occurs  is  one  of  Scott's 
most  finished  pieces,  showing  with  supreme  art  how  far  the 
weakness  oi  Richie's  superstitious  formality  is  increased  by 
his  beii^  at  the  time  partially  drunk  1 

It  is  on  the  other  hand  to  be  noted  to  his  credit,  for 
an  earnest  and  searching  Bible-reader,  that  he  quotes  the 
Apooypha.    Not  so  gifted  Gilfillan, — 

"  But  if  your  honour  wad  consider  the  case  of  Tobit ! " 

"Tobit!"  exdaimed  GOfillan  with  great  heat;  "Tobit  and  his  dog 
baith  «re  altogether  heathenish  and  apociyphal,  and  none  but  a  prelatist 
or  a  papist  would  draw  them  into  question.  I  doubt  I  hae  been  mista'en 
in  you,  friend."* 

Gilfillan  and  Fairservice  are  exactly  alike,  and  both  are 
distinguished  from  Momphes  in  their  scornfully  exclusive 
dogmatism,  which  is  indeed  the  distinctive  plague-spot  of 
the  lower  evangelical  sect  everpdiere,  and  the  worst  blight 
of  the   narrow   natures,  capable   of  its  zealous   profession. 

^  [All  from  eh.  xzxv.  Raskin,  however,  aomewhat  nearfangcv  the  pilBaa|fM,  and 
now  and  ainin  anglioixet  the  Seotdrii  dialect] 

•  rChapter  ruT 

*  [ITaorH^,  eh.  zzxirL;  Ibr  Gilfillan,  see  aho?e^  p.  881} 
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In  Blattergowl,  on  the  contrary,  as  his  name  implies,  the 
doctrinal  teaching  has  become  mere  Blather,  Blatter,  or 
patter — a  string  of  conmionplaces  spoken  habitually  in  per- 
formance of  his  clerical  function,  but  with  no  personal  or 
sectarian  interest  in  them  on  his  part. 

'^He  said  fine  things  on  the  duty  o'  resignation  to 
the  will  of  God — ^that  did  he'';*  but  his  own  mind  is 
fixed  under  ordinary  circumstances  only  on  the  income 
and  privilege  of  his  position.  Scott  however  indicates  this 
without  severity  as  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  an  established 
church,  to  the  general  principle  of  which,  as  to  all  other 
established  and  monarchic  law,  he  is  wholly  submissive, 
and  usually  affectionate  (see  the  description  of  Colonel 
Mannering's  Edinburgh  Sunday'),  so  that  Blattergowl,  oui 
of  the  pulpit  J  does  not  fail  in  his  serious  pastoral  duty,  but 
gives  real  comfort  by  his  presence  and  exhortation  in  the 
cottage  of  the  Mucklebackits-* 

On  the  other  hand,  to  all  kinds  of  Independents  and 
Nonconformists  (unless  of  the  Roderick  Dhu  *  type)  Scott  is 
adverse  with  all  his  powers;  and  accordingly,  Andrew  and 
Gilfillan  are  much  more  sternly  and  scornfully  drawn  than 
Blattergowl. 

120.  In  all  the  three,  however,  the  reader  must  not  for 
an  instant  suspect  what  is  commonly  called  "  hypocrisy.  *** 
Their  religion  is  no  assumed  mask  or  advanced  pretence. 
It  is  in  all  a  confirmed  and  intimate  faith,  mischievous  by 
its  error,  in  proportion  to  its  sincerity  (compare  Jlriadne 
Florenti^ia,  page  75,*  paragraph  87),  and  although  by  his 
cowardice,  petty  larceny,*  and  low  cunning,  Fairservice  is 

*  Note  the  "wee  business  of  my  ain/'  i.  21SJ 

^  lArUiquary,  ch.  ix.  (Miss  Oldbuck  to  her  brother) ;  for  example  of  **  his  mind 
fixed  only  on  the  income  and  privilege  of  his  position,"  see  ch.  xix.] 
'  [Chapter  xxxvii.    Hence  KuskiiTs  remark  above,  p.  346.] 

•  ArUiguary,  ch.  xxxi.] 

•  [For  other  references  to  whom,  see  Vol.  XXVII.  pp.  261,  629.] 
■    Compare  above,  p.  861  n.j 

•  ;in  ed.  1 :  see  now  Vol.  XXH.  p.  SU.] 

'  [See  Bob  Roy^  ch.  xiv.,  for  the  '*  wee  bit  business  o'  my  ain"  concerning  some  pears 
^'  that  will  never  be  missed  "  which  Andrew  was  selling  to  a  friend.  Raskin's  reference 
is  to  the  48  vol.  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels  already  mentioned  (above,  p.  384  n.).] 
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absolutely  separated  into  a  different  class  of  men  fix)m 
MonipUes — ^in  his  fixed  religious  principle  and  primary  con- 
ception of  moral  conduct,  he  is  exactly  like  him.  Thus 
when,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  he  speaks  for  once  to  his 
master  with  entire  sincerity,  one  might  for  a  moment  think 
it  was  a  lecture  by  Moniplies  to  Nigel: — 

^'O,  Maister  Frank,  a'  jour  uncle's  follies  and  a'  your  cousins'  pliskies, 
were  nothing  to  this!  Drink  clean  cap-out,  like  Sir  Hildebrand;  begin 
the  blessed  morning  with  brandy-sops  like  Squire  Percy ;  swagger  lUce 
Squire  Thomdiffe ;  rin  wud  among  the  lasses  like  Squire  John ;  gamble  like 
Richard;  win  souls  to  the  Pope  and  the  deevil,  like  Rashleigh;  rive,  rant, 
break  the  Sabbath,  and  do  the  Pope's  bidding,  like  them  a'  put  thegither 
— but  merciful  Providence!  tak'  care  o'  your  young  bluid,  and  gang  nae 
near  Rob  Roy,"^ — 

I  said,  one  might  for  a  moment  think  it  was  a  Moniplies' 
lecture  to  NigeL  But  not  for  two  moments,  if  we  indeed 
can  think  at  alL  We  could  not  find  a  passage  more  con- 
centrated in  expression  of  Andrew's  total  character;  nor 
more  characteristic  of  Scott  in  the  calculated  precision  and 
deliberate  appliance  of  every  word. 

121,  Observe  first,  Richie's  rebuke,  quoted  above,*  fastens 
Nigel's  mind  instantly  on  the  nobleness  of  his  father.  But 
Andrew's  to  Frank  fastens  as  instantly  on  the  foUies  of  his 
uncle  and  cousins. 

Secondly,  the  sum  of  Andrew's  lesson  is — "do  anything 
that  is  rascally,  if  only  you  save  your  skin."  But  Richie's 
is  summed  in  ''the  grace  of  God  is  better  than  gold 
pieces.  • 

Thirdly,  Richie  takes  little  note  of  creeds,  except  when 
he  is  drunk,^  but  looks  to  conduct  always ;  while  Andrew 
clinches  his  catalogue  of  wrong  with  *' doing  the  Pope's 
bidding"  and  Sabbath-breaking;  these  definiticms  of  the 
unpardonable  being  the  worst  absurdity  of  all  Scotch 
wickedness  to  this  hour — everything  being  forgiven  to 
people  who  go  to  church  on  Sunday,  and  curse  the  Pope. 


Bth  /{oy,  eh.  zxix.l 
[See  §  116;  p.  384.] 
See  again,  aboTe,  p.  384.1 
[F&rtunet  qf  Nigel^  ch.  TiLj 
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Scott  never  loses  sight  of  this  marvellous  plague-spot  of 
Presbyterian  religion,  and  the  last  words  of  Andrew  Fair- 
service  are: — 

''The  villain  Lancie!  to  betray  an  auld  friend  that  sang  aff  the  same 
psalm-book  wi*  him  every  Sabbath  for  twenty  years/'  ^ 

and  the  tragedy  of  these  last  words  of  his,  and  of  his  ex- 
pulsion from  his  former  happy  home — "a  jargonelle  pear- 
tree  at  one  end  of  the  cottage,  a  rivulet  and  flower  plot  of 
a  rood  in  extent  in  front,  a  kitchen  garden  behind,  and 
a  paddock  for  a  cow"  (viii.  6,  of  the  1880  edition')  can 
only  be  understood  by  the  reading  of  the  chapter  he  quotes 
on  that  last  Sabbath  evening  he  passes  in  it — ^the  5th  of 
Nehemiah.' 

122.  For — and  I  must  again  and  again  point  out  this 
to  the  modem  reader,  who,  living  in  a  world  of  affectation, 
suspects  "hypocrisy"  in  every  creature  he  sees — ^the  very 
plague  of  tJiis  lower  evangelical  piety  is  that  it  is  not 
hypocrisy;  that  Andrew  and  Lancie  do  both  expect  to  get 
the  grace  of  God  by  singing  psalms  on  Sunday,  whatever 
rascidity  they  practise  during  the  week.  In  the  modem 
popular  drama  of  School^*  ^  the  only  religious  figure  is 
a  dirty  and  malicious  usher  who  appears  first  reading 
Hervey's  Meditations^^  and  throws  away  the  book  as  soon 

*  Its  ''hero"  is  a  tall  youth  with  handsome  calves  to  his  legs,  who 
shoots  a  bull  with  a  fowling-piece,  eats  a  large  lunch,  thinks  it  witty  to 
call  Othello  a  ''nigger/'  and,  hio^uig  nothing  to  live  on,  and  being  capable 
of  doing  nothing  for  his  living,  establishes  himself  in  lunches  and  cigars 
for  ever,  by  marrying  a  girl  with  a  fortune.  The  heroine  is  an  amiable 
governess,  who,  for  the  general  encouragement  of  virtue  in  governesses,  is 
rewarded  by  marrying  a  lord. 

^  [See  ch.  xxziz. ;  but  these  are  not  quite  his  last  words,  as  two  other  speeches 

fbUowO 

*  [That  is,  vol.  viii.  (containiug  Boh  Roy^  vol.  iL)  of  the  edition  noted  above, 
p.  384  n.    See  ch.  xviii.J 

*  [See,  again,  ch.  xviii.  He  does  not  actuaUy  quote  the  chapter,  but  says  that 
he  has  ^'just  finished  the  fifth  chapter  of  Nehemiah."] 

*  [By  T.  W.  Robertson  (1829-1871),  author  of  Society,  Ours,  CaHe,  and  other 
plays.    School  was  first  produced  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  in  1889.] 

*  [The  MediUUians  among  the  Tombs  of  James  Hervey  (iTli-lT^SX  at  one  time 
much  admired;  ridiculed  hy  Dr.  Johnson.] 
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as  he  is  out  of  sight  of  the  company.  But  when  Andrew 
is  found  by  Frank  ^perched  up  like  a  statue  by  a  range 
of  beehives  m  an  attitude  of  devout  contemplation,"  with 
"  one  eye  watching  the  motions  of  the  little  irritable  citizens, 
and  the  other  fixed  on  a  boc^  of  devotion,"  ^  you  will  please 
observe,  suspicious  reader,  that  the  devout  gardener  has  no 
expectation  whatever  of  Frank's  i^proach,  nor  has  he  any 
d^ign  upcn  him,  nor  is  he  reading  or  attitudinising  for 
effect  of  any  kind  on  any  person.  He  is  following  his  own 
ordinary  customs,  and  his  book  of  devotion  has  been  already 
so  well  used  that  **much  attrition  had  deprived  it  of  its 
comers,  and  worn  it  into  an  oval  shape";  its  attractivoiess 
to  Andrew  being  twofold — ^the  first,  that  it  contains  doctrine 
to  his  mind;  the  seccmd,  that  such  soimd  doctrine  is  set 
forth  under  figures  [nrop^ly  belonging  to  his  craft  **  I  was 
e'en  taking  a  spell  o'  worthy  Mess  John  Quackleben's 
FUmer  of  a  Sweet  Savour  sawn  on  the  Middengtead  of  this 
World*'  (note  in  passing  Scott's  easy,  instant,  exquisite 
invention  of  the  name  of  author  and  title  of  book) ;  and  it 
is  a  question  of  very  curious  interest  how  far  these  sweet 
*^ spells"  in  Quackleben,  and  the  like  religious  exercises  of 
a  nature  compatible  with  worldly  business  (compare  Luckie 
Macleary,  "with  eyes  employed  on  Boston's  Crook  in  the 
Loftj  while  her  ideas  were  engaged  in  summing  up  the 
reckcming" — fFaverley^  i.  112*)--^o  indeed  modify  in  Scot- 
land the  national  character  for  the  better  or  the  worse;  or, 
not  materially  altering,  do  at  least  solemnize  and  confirm 
it  in  what  good  it  may  be  capable  of.  My  own  Scottish 
nurse  described  in  Fors  Clavigera  for  April,  1878,  page  18,* 
would,  I  doubt  not,  have  been  as  faithful  and  affectionate 
without  her  little  library  of  Puritan  theology;  nor  were 
her  minor  faults,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  abated  by  its 
exhortations;  but  I  cannot  but  believe  that  her  uncom- 
plaining endurance  of  most  painful  disease,  and  steadiness 

^  [Chapler  xWi.  of  Bob  iZoy.] 

•  ^  ch.  xi.] 

•  Pn  ed.  1 ;  Letter  28:  tee  now  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  617.] 
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of  temper  under  not  unfrequent  misapprehension  by  those 
whom  she  best  loved  and  served,  were  in  great  degree 
aided  by  so  much  of  Christian  faith  and  hope  as  she  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining,  with  little  talk  about  it. 

128.  I  knew  however  in  my  earlier  days  a  right  old 
Covenanter  in  my  Scottish  aunt's  house,^  of  whom,  with 
Mause  Headrigg  and  David  Deans,  I  may  be  able  perhaps 
to  speak  further  in  my  next  paper.*  But  I  can  only  now 
write  carefully  of  what  bears  on  my  immediate  work :  and 
must  ask  the  reader's  indulgence  for  the  hasty  throwing 
together  of  materials  intended,  before  my  illness  last  spring, 
to  have  been  far  more  thoroughly  handled.  The  friends 
who  are  fearful  for  my  reputation  as  an  **^rivain"  will 
perhaps  kindly  recollect  that  a  sentence  of  Modem  Painters 
was  often  written  four  or  five  times  over  in  my  own  hand, 
and  tried  in  every  word  for  perhaps  an  hour — ^perhaps  a 
forenoon — ^before  it  was  passed  for  the  printer.*  1  nu^y 
now  fix  my  mind  on  a  sentence,  or  a  thought,  for  five 
minutes  in  the  quiet  of  morning,  but  a  telegram  comes 
announcing  that  somebody  or  other  will  do  themselves  the 
pleasure  of  calling  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  that  there's  two 
shillings  to  pay. 

^  [See  Pratterita,  i.  §  71.  For  other  references  to  Manse  Headrigg  (OU  Mor- 
talihf)  and  David  Deans  (Heart  qf  Midlothian),  see  above,  p.  382.] 

^  [The  present  paper  was,  however,  the  last  The  following  words  were  added 
by  Ruskin  in  his  final  revise.] 

»  [Compare  Ariadne  FlorenHna^  §  2  (Vol  XXII.  p.  302).] 
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SOUTHEY  AND  BYRON 

rAmoD^  the  MS.  of  Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul  (see  above,  p.  xxzv.)  are  some  pages 
headed  **  Begins  completed  work,  from  last  Paper."  These  were  not  included  in 
the  Papers  in  the  NintimUk  Osniunf.  The  passage  is  now  added,  as  it  deals  more 
folly  with  a  poem  of  Southey  referred  to  above  (§  77>  p.  346),  and  with  some 
lines  of  Byron  quoted  with  special  commendation  (§  63,  p.  333).] 

You  have  first  to  ask  of  all  poetry.  Is  it  good  song^  to  be^  with;  had 
the  man  who  put  it  together  an  ear  to  his  head,  a  measure  in  his  mind  ? 
is  there  true  music  in  him?  is  there  true  symmetry? 

I  take  up,  for  example  nearest  my  hand,  a  bit  of  verse  which  it  is  almost 
certain  nowadajrs  that  every  holiday  tourist  to  the  English  lakes  will  have 
the  privilege  of  reading,  and,  if  of  a  conscientious  turn  of  mind,  will  think 
it  his  duty  to  read — Mr.  Southey's  description  of  the  Fall  of  Lodore. 

I  find  that  Mr.  Southey  opens  it  with  the  remark  that  "  Here  it  comes 
sparkling,"  and  I  find  also  by  the  context  that  Mr.  Southey  supposes  this 
observation  to  be  metrical,  and  even  to  be  equivalent  to  the  proper  dactyl 
and  troche  dimeter  of  "  Little  Jack — Homer — sat  in  the— comer."  ^  But 
Little  Jack  was  written  by  a  bard  who  had  song  in  him ;  whereas  I  fisirther 
perceive  that  Mr.  Southey,  using  ''Here  it  comes"  for  a  dactyl  in  one 
line,  to  be  answered  by  ''There  it  lies"  in  the  next,  is  animated  by  no 
Muse,  nor  Mussean  spirit,  but  only  by  a  wildly  blundering  itch  for  clatter ; 
which,  proceeding  to  tell  us  that  the  cataract 

"  In  this  rapid  race 
On  which  it  is  bent 
[Itl  reaches  the  place 
Of  its  steep  descent," 

and  collecting  on  that  occasion  every  jingling  word  that  can  be  gathered 
out  of  the  dictionary,  shakes  them  all  out  as  a  scullery-maid  her  dust- 
pan, achieving  a  series  of  diabolic  discords,  almost  prophetic  of  the  future 
arrival  of  the  railway  train  and  the  subsequent  clatter  of  the  knives  and 
forics  at  the  Keswick  table  d'hote,  with  which  the  verses  in  question  are 
hereafter  for  ever  to  be  accompanied.  But  read  a  line  or  two  fiirther  for 
the  sake  of  feeling  what  the  fidse  gallop  of  verse  is  in  its  extremity  : 

"  The  cataract  strong 
Then  plunges  along,  .  .  • 
Collecting,  projecting. 
Receding  and  speeding,  .  .  . 
And  diiming  and  spimdng 
And  droj^ing  and  nopping,"  etc,  etc 

^  [For  another  reiiwence  to  the  nurse^  rhyme,  see  VoL  XXVUL  p.  310.] 
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While  every  girl  and  boy  of  our  young  English  travellen  (such  the 
will  of  popular  education^  must  have  this  piece  of  disgrace  to  their  lan- 
guage and  landscape  nailed  into  their  tender  memories, — how  many  of 
them — how  many  even  of  our  present  scholars,  know  this, — the  loveliest 
description  of  a  shore  waterfall,  probably  in  European  literature  ? 

[Here  follow  the  ten  lines  from  Byron's  Island,  auoted  above,  p.  833 ; 
the  last  line — "  Of  ocean's  Alpine  asure  rose  and  fell  — being  underlined.] 

I  have  italicised  the  last  line;  one  of  those  which  can  never  be  sur- 
passed, never  superseded ;  which  are  reached  only  in  the  perfect  use  of  a 
great  nation's  language  at  its  utmost  power. 

Now,  observe,  the  perfectness  of  this  metrical  skill  in  this  group  of 
lines  is  shown  by  their  reserves  and  irregularities,  just  as  much  as  by  their 
melodies.  Byron  will  not  put  out  his  whole  force  till  the  last  line,  and  for 
the  noblest  piece  of  his  subject;  restricting  and  partly  thwarting  the 
measure  at  first,  he  gives  his  closing  diapason  with  the  ease  of  one  of 
those  Atlantic  waves  itself.  But  through  all  the  restriction  his  every  word 
tells,  in  thought  and  accent  together. 

I  know  in  a  moment  by  his  first  couplet  that  he  has  watched  the  course 
of  high  waterfalls,  and  felt  how  their  lost  and  fiir-thrown  or  far-wafted 
spray  gathers  itself,  as  if  by  half  paralysed  eifort,  together  in  tricklets  here 
and  runlets  there,  and  '' straggles" — (the  sense  of  straggling  touched  as  it 
were  at  the  edge  of  the  word) — on  "  as  it  may  " : — no  channel  for  it  now, 
but  channel  to  be  found  from  where  it  fell. 

''Its  bounding  crystal  frolicked  in  the  ray."  The  line  breaks  just  as 
the  stream  does.  Pope  would  have  bounded  or  swung  regularly  to  the 
end  of  his  pentametre — ''Its  bounding  crystal  caught  a  livelier  ray,"  or 
the  like.  But  Byron  breaks  the  cadence  at  its  mid-instant  and  the  line 
itself  frolics — in  cascade: — 

"Yet  as  pure 
And  fresh  as  innocence — and  more  secure." 

He  cares  for  innocence,  then,  and  fears  for  it,  this  immoral  person. 

"As  the  shy  chamois'  eye  o'erlooks  the  steep." — Forced,  this,  you  think? 
Well — ^yes;  but  forced  by  concentration.  He  has  more  in  his  mind  than 
he  can  possibly  get  said— chiefly,  the  personification  of  the  stream  as  a 
joyful  and  pure  creature,  that  "down  the  rocks  can  leap  along," ^  like 
maid  or  chamois;  and  fvUh  this,  the  remembrance  coming  to  him  of  the 
faraway  star-like  light  of  the  flash  of  a  cascade  among  really  high  moun- 
tains, seen  as  motionless.  And  I  know  at  the  glance  from  this  line  that 
he  has  been  among  hiffh  mountains,  that  he  has  seen  chamois,  that  he 
has  seen  mountain-maids  like  Louisa,  and  that  he  cares  for  and  loves 
them  all,  in  their  perfect  life  and  purity — this  immoral  person.  And  he 
carries  me  back  to  many  a  glade,  dashed  with  streamlet-dew,  among  the 
high  pines ;— but  chiefly  of  aU  to  a  little  hill  garden  above  Lucerne  where, 
after  we  had  been  (one  of  my  chief  friends  with  me)  all  day  among 
somewhat  rough  Swiss  peasants,  suddenly  a  tame  fawn  met  us, — and  at  the 

^  [See  Wordsworth's  Louisa,  who  "  down  the  rooks  can  leap  along  like  rivulets 
in  May."] 
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instant  we  both  called  out  the  name  of  a  joang  Iriah  girl — so  deeply, 
so  tenderly  it  was  the  image  of  her. 

Obaerre  finally, — ^with  all  this  lovely  investing  li^t  of  feeling,  Byron 
never  loses  sight  of  the  absolute  fact.  What  qiudities  are  in  the  stream 
Uke  girl  or  fitwn,  he  sees  intensely;  he  never  forgets  that  it  is  but  a 
stream  after  all.  He  will  by  no  means  let  it  change  into  a  White  Lady  ^ 
or  an  Undine;  nor  shall  it  speak  for  itself,  like  the  Talking  Oak,  or 
talking  rivulet  What  it  is,  he  perfectly  feels,  perfectly  shows — no  more. 
And  in  like  manner  what  everything  Is.  He  is  the  truest,  the  sternest, 
Seer  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  No  imagination  dazzles  him,  no  terror 
daunts,  and  no  interest  betrays. 


SHELLEY  ASD  BYRON 

soma  not66  in  his  dianr  (September  22,  1881)— ^' for  opening  of  next  paper 
in  19tk  OeiUurif" — ^Ruskin  had  thought  of  comparing  the  same  lines  of  Byron  with 
Shelley's  Sensitive  Piant  (for  which,  see  also  Vol.  L  p.  158 ;  YoL  IL  p.  28 ;  YoL  lY. 
pp.  160,  879;  and  Prmterita,  i.  §  210).] 

Taks  the  verses  already  given  of  Byron  for  perfect— explaining  about  the 
*'  shy  diamois'  eye  "  (the  sentinel-chamois)  and  my  sight  of  the  three  flocks 
of  tiiem  under  Aiguille  d'Argenti^re  (Argenti^re — ^why?  any  silver  ever 
found  there  ?) — ^then,  with  the  pafedUf  true,  pafecU^  rhythmic  Byron,  com- 
pare Shelley  s  fidse,  forced,  foul 

''  A  sensitive  plant  in  a  garden  grew. 
And  the  young  winds  fed  it  with  siker  dew !  '* 

Sensitive  plants  can't  grow  in  gardens !  *  Winds  don't  bring  dew,  but  only 
dead  quiet  can.  Dew  with  a  breeze  is  impossible.  (The  blockhead — and 
he  thinks  himself  wiser  than  God,  though  he  doesn't  know  the  commonest 
law  of  evi^ration!)  Winds — ^why  yomngt  why  old?  and  when  old?  Dew 
— why  of  tikerf  (why  not  of  copper,  if  the  mammon  sun  shines  on  it). 
Compare  for  opposition  the  blessed  Dew  of  the  Morning  by  Richter,  just 
got  from  Germany,  to  be  sent  to  Whitelands.*    Then  the  bad  rhythm — 

''A  sen-  I  sitive  plant  |  in  a  m-  |  iksa  ffrew. 
And  the  young  |  winds  fed  |  it  with  su-  |  ver  dew" — 

couldn't  well  be  more  chopped  up  or  unmusical.     Next  conf, 

'*  And  affarics  |  and  fangi  I  with  mil-  |  dew  and  mould 
Started  |  like  mist  from  |  the  wet  |  ground  edd." 

{Here  ike  notes  break  off.) 

1  [As  by  Scott  in  The  MonasUry  (see  ahove,  p.  847);  for  other  references  to 
Tennyson's  ''talking  rivulet"  {The  Brook),  see  Yd.  XXYIL  p.  826  n.,  and  General 
Index.] 

*  [Snt  Shelley  was  writing  of  an  Italian  garden,  at  Pisa:  see  Dowden's  lAfi. 
voL  il  p.  818  n.] 

'  [See  Ruskin^  note  on  this  design  by  Lndwig  Richter  in  his  Catalogue  of 
the  Rusldn  Gabinet  at  Whitdands  College :  YoL  £CX.  p.  849.] 
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USURY : 

A  REPLY  AND  A   REJOINDER 

(1880) 


[BibKographioal  Note.— -In  Fors  Obwigera  Raskm  challenged  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester  (at  that  time  Dr.  Fraser)  to  state  his  views  on  usury:  see 
Vol.  XXVm.  p.  243,  and  VoL  XXDL  p.  243. 

This  challenge  was  incidentally  referred  to  in  one  of  the  Letters  on  the 
Lor^i  Prayer  and  the  Church  printed  in  the  OorUemporary  Review^  Deoemher 
1879  (see  above,  p.  204).  The  Bishop,  having  seen  this  reference,  wrote 
forthwith  to  Ruskin,  who  published  Ids  letter  with  a  Rejoinder. 

The  first  publication  was  in  the  Oontemporary  Bemew,  February  1880, 
vol.  37,  pp.  316-333.    For  a  comic  misprint,  see  below,  p.  403  n. 

The  ^^ Reply  and  Rejoinder"  were  reprinted  in  On  the  (Hd  Boad^  1886, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  202-238  (§§  148-176) ;  and  again  in  the  second  edition  of  that 
book,  1899,  vol.  iii.  pp.  206-244  {%%  148-176).  The  sections  have  here 
been  renumbered.  Passages  in  §  21,  hitherto  printed  in  full-sized  type, 
are  now  put  in  smaller  print,  as  they  are  textual  quotations.  On  p.  419, 
line  11  from  the  bottom,  '^ hunting-grounds"  has  hitherto  been  misprinted 
'^  meeting-g^unds."] 
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A  REPLY  AND  A  REJOINDER 

1.  I  HAVE  been  honoured  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  which,  with  his  Lordship's  per- 
mission, I  have  requested  the  editor  of  the  Contemporary 
Review  to  place  before  the  large  circle  of  his  readers,  with  a 
brief  accompanying  statement  of  the  circumstances  by  which 
the  letter  has  been  called  forth,  and  such  imperfect  reply 
as  it  is  in  my  power  without  delay  to  render. 

J.   RUSKIN. 

Manghbbtbr,  Decemtmr  8^  1870. 

Dear  Sir, — In  a  letter  from  yourself  to  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Malleson,^ 
published  in  the  Cofdemporary  Review  of  the  current  month,  I  observe  the 
following  passage:  ''I  have  never  yet  heard  so  much  as  one  (preacher) 
heartily  proclaiming  against  all  those  'deceivers  with  vain  words/  that  no 
'covetous  person,  which  is  an  idolater,  hath  any  inheritance  in  the  King- 
dom of  Christ  and  of  God ' ;  and  on  myself  personally  and  publicly  chu- 
lenging  the  Bishops  of  England  generally,  and  by  name  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  to  say  whether  usury  was,  or  was  not,  according  to  the  will 
of  God,  I  have  received  no  answer  from  any  one  of  them."  I  confess, 
for  myself,  that  until  I  saw  this  passage  in  print  a  few  days  ago,  I  was 
unaware  of  the  existence  of  such  challenge,  and  therefore  I  could  not 
answer  it.  It  appears  to  have  been  delivered  (a)  *  in  No.  82  of  a  series 
of  letters'  which,  under  the  title  of  Fors  Clavwsra,  you  have  for  some 
time  been  addressing  to  the  working  classes  of  England,  but  which,  from 
the  peculiar  mode  of  their  publication,  are  not  easily  accessible  to  the 
general  reader  and  which  I  have  only  caught  a  glimpse  of,  on  the  library- 
table  of  the  Athenseum  Chib,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  I  am  able  to 
use  my  privileges  as  a  member  of  that  Society.  I  have  no  idea  why  I 
had  the  honour  of  being  specially  mentioned  by  name  (b);  but  I  beg  to 
assure  you  that  my  silence  did  not  arise  from  any  discourtesy  towards  my 
challenger,  nor   from  that   discretion  which,  some    people  may    think,  is 

>  [See  abottt,  p.  9H.] 

*  rrl^  lettero  a,  b,  c«e.,  hMMted  bf  R«sktil|  r^itt  to  his  dwiimdttti  bekmr.] 

*  [See  Vol  XXDL  pp.  248-244.] 
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usually  the  better  part  of  episcopal  valour^  and  which  consists  in  ignor- 
ing inconvenient  questions  from  a  sense  of  inability  to  answer  them;  but 
simply  from  the  fact  that  I  was  not  conscious  that  your  lance  had  touched 
my  shield. 

The  question  you  have  asked  is  just  one  of  those  to  which  Aristotle's 
wise  caution  applies :  '*  We  must  distinguish  and  define  such  words^  if  we 
would  know  how  far,  and  in  what  sense^  the  opposite  views  are  true" 
{Eih.  Nic,,  ix.  c.  viii.  §  3).  What  do  you  mean  by  <' usury"?  (c)  Do  you 
comprehend  under  it  any  payment  of  money  as  interest  for  the  use  of 
borrowed  capital?  or  only  exorbitant,  inequitable,  grinding  interest,  such 
as  the  money-lender,  Fufidius,  extorted? 

^'  Qainas  hie  capiti  mercedes  exsecat,  atque 
Quauto  perditior  quisque  est,  tanto  acrius  urget : 
Nomina  sectatnr  modo  sumta  veste  virili 
Sub  patribus  daris  tironum.    Maxime,  auis  non, 
Jupiter,  exclamat,  simul  atque  audivit?  ' 

—Ear,  Sat.,  i.  2,  14-18. 

Usury,  in  itself,  is  a  purely  neutral  word,  carrying  with  it,  in  its 
primary  meaning,  neither  praise  nor  blame ;  and  a  ^'  usurer  *'  is  defined  in 
our  dictionaries  as  "a  person  accustomed  to  lend  money  and  take  interest 
for  it" — which  is  the  ordinary  function  of  a  banker,  without  whose  help 
great  commercial  undertakings  could  not  be  carried  out;  though  it  is 
obvious  how  easily  the  word  may  pass  into  a  term  of  reproach,  so  that  to 
have  been  '^ called  a  usurer"  was  one  of  the  bitter  memories  that  rankled 
most  in  Shylock's  catalogue  of  his  wrongs. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anything  has  done  more  harm  to  the  practical 
efficacy  of  religious  sanctions  than  the  extravagant  attempts  that  are  fre- 
quently made  to  impose  them  in  cases  which  they  never  originally  con- 
templated, or  to  read  into  '^ ordinances,"  evidently  ^'imposed  for  a  time" 
— SiKaiwfiara  fiixpi  Kaipov  (Heb.  ix.  10) — a  law  of  eternal  and  immutable 
obligation.  Just  as  we  are  told  (d)  not  to  expect  to  find  in  the  Bible  a 
scheme  of  physical  science,  so  I  do  not  expect  to  find  there  a  scheme  of 
political  economy.  What  I  do  expect  to  find,  in  relation  to  my  duty  to 
my  neighbour,  are  those  unalterable  principles  of  equity,  fairness,  truthful- 
ness, honesty  (s),  which  are  the  indispensable  bases  of  civil  society.  I  am 
sure  I  have  no  need  to  remind  you  that,  while  a  Jew  was  forbidden 
by  his  law  to  take  usury — 1.«.,  interest  for  the  loan  of  money — from  his 
brother,  if  he  were  waxen  poor  and  fallen  into  decay  with  him,  and  this 

generous  provision  was  extended  even  to  strangers  and  sojourners  in  the 
md  (Lev.  xxv.  35-38),  and  the  interesting  story  in  Nehemiah  (v.  1-13), 
tells  us  how  this  principle  was  recognized  in  the  latest  days  of  the 
commonwealth — still  in  that  old  law  there  is  no  denunciation  of  usury  in 
general,  and  it  was  expressly  permitted  in  the  case  of  ordinary  strangers  * 
(Deut  xxiii  20). 

*  In  Proverbs  xxviiL  8,  "  usury "  is  coupled  with  ''  unjust  gain,"  and  a 
pitiless  spirit  towards  the  poor,  which  shows  in  what  sense  the  word  is  to 
be  understood  there,  and  in  such  other  passages  as  Ps.  xv.  5  and  Eaek. 
xviii.  8,  9. 
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It  seems  to  me  fdain  also  that  our  Blessed  Lord's  precept  about 
"lending,  hoping  for  nothing  again"  (Luke  vi  35),  has  the  same,  or  a 
similar,  class  of  circumstances  in  view,  and  was  intended  simply  to  govern 
a  Chrbtian  man's  conduct  to  the  poor  and  needy,  and  "such  as  have  no 
helper,"  and  cannot,  without  a  violent  twist  (p),  be  construed  into  a  general 
law  determining  for  ever  and  in  all  cases  the  legitimate  use  of  ci^ital. 
Indeed,  on  another  occasion,  and  in  a  very  memonble  parable,  the  great 
Founder  of  Christianity  recognises*  and  impliedly  sanctions,  the  practice  of 
lending  money  at  interest.  "Thou  ou^test,"  smjs  the  master,  address- 
ing his  unprofitable  servant,  "thou  oughtest "— 4Sc4  <re — "to  have  put  my 
m<mey  to  the  exchangers;  and  then,  at  my  coming,  I  should  have  received 
mine  own  wkh  usury," 

St  Ptol,  no  doubt,  denounces  the  covetous,  (o)  But  who  is  the 
vXcovcim^?  Not  the  man  who  may  happen  to  have  money  out  on  loan 
at  a  £ur  rate  of  interest;  but,  as  Liddell  and  Scott  give  the  meaning 
oi  the  word,  "one  who  has  or  claims  more  Ikon  kit  share;  hence,  greedy, 
grasping,  selfish."  Of  such  men,  whose  affections  are  wholly  set  on  things 
of  the  earth,  and  who  are  not  very  sciiipulous  how  they  gratify  thon^  it 
may,  perhaps,  not  im[noperly  be  said  (h)  that  they  "have  no  inheritance 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God."  But  here,  again,  it  would  be  a 
manifest  "wresting"  of  the  words  to  make  them  apply  to  a  case  which 
we  have  no  proof  that  the  Apostle  had  in  contemplation  when  he  uttered 
them.  Rapacity,  greed  of  gain,  harsh  and  oppressive  dealing,  taking  unfidr 
advantage  of  our  own  superior  knowledge  and  another's  ignorance,  shutting 
up  the  bowels  of  eompassion  towards  a  brother  who  we  see  has  need — aU 
these  and  the  like  things  are  forbidden  by  the  very  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  are  manifestly  *^  not  according  to  the  will  of  God,"  for  they  are  all  of 
them  forms  of  injustice  or  wrong.  But  money  may  be  lent  at  interest  with- 
<Mit  one  of  these  bad  passions  ^ing  brought  into  play,  and  in  these  cases 
I  confess  my  inability  to  see  where,  either  in  terms  or  in  spirit,  such  use 
of  money  is  condemned  either  by  the  Qiristian  code  of  charity,  or  by 
that  natural  law  of  conscience  which  we  are  told  (i)  is  written  on  the 
hearts  of  men. 

Let  me  take  two  or  three  simfde  instances  by  way  of  illustration.  The 
following  has  hi^^ned  to  myself.  All  my  Vm  through — ^from  the  time 
when  my  income  was  not  a  tenth  part  of  what  it  is  now — I  have  felt  it  a 
duty,  while  endeavouring  to  discharge  all  iptoger  claims,  to  live  within  that 
income^  so  to  adjust  my  expenditure  to  it  that  there  should  be  a  margiA  on 
the  right  side.  This  margin,  of  course,  accumulated,  and  reached  in  time, 
say,  £1000.  Just  then,  say,  the  London  and  North-Westem  RaOway  Com- 
Dany  [noposed  to  issue  Debenture  Stock,  bearing  four  per  cent,  interest, 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  communications,^  and  so  increasing  the 
wealth,  of  the  countiy.  Whom  in  the  world  am  I  injuring — ^what  conceiv- 
able wrong  am  I  dxAng — ^where  or  how  am  I  thwarting  '^  the  Will  of  God  " 
— if  I  let  the  Company  have  my  £1000,  and  have  been  receiving  feom 
them  £40  a  year  for  the  use  of  it  ever  since?  Unless  the  money  had 
been  forthcoming  feom  some  quarter  or  other,  a  work  which  was  absolutely 

^  [In  the  Ondsmporary  Review,  ^^  extending  the  oomnianioations''  was  misprinted 
"  axeoBomunieations.  *] 
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necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  which  finds  remonermtiTe 
employment  (k)  for  an  immense  number  of  Englishmen,  enabling  them  to 
bring  up  their  families  in  respectabili^  and  comfort,  would  nerer  have 
been  accomplished.  Will  you  tell  me  that  this  method  of  carrying  oat 
great  commercial  enterprises,  sanctioned  by  experience  (l)  as  the  most,  if 
not  the  only,  practicable  one,  is  ''  not  according  to  the  Will  of  God  "  ? 

Take  another  instance.  In  Lancashire  a  large  number  of  cotton  mills 
have  been  erected  on  the  joint-stock  principle  with  limited  liability.  The 
thing  has  been  pushed  too  far  probably,  and  at  one  time  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  unwholesome  speculation  in  floating  companies.  But  that  is  not 
the  question  before  us;  and  the  enterprises  gave  woridng  men  an  oppor- 
tunity of  investing  their  savings,  which  was  a  great  stimulus  to  thrift,  and, 
so  far,  an  advantage  to  the  country.  In  a  mill,  which  it  would  pcarfaaps 
cost  £50,000  to  build  and  fit  with  machinery,  the  subseribed  capital,  wlucfa 
would  be  entitled  to  a  division  of  profits  after  all  other  demancb  had  been 
satisfied,  would  not  amount  probably  to  more  than  £20,00a  The  rest 
would  be  borrowed  at  rates  of  interest  varying  according  to  the  oondttioiiB 
of  the  market.  You  sorely  would  not  maintain  that  those  who  lent  their 
money  for  such  a  purpose,  and  were  content  with  5  or  6  per  cent,  for 
the  use  of  it,  thus  enabling,  in  good  times,  the  shareholders  to  realiae  20 
or  25  per  cent,  on  their  subscribed  capital,  were  doing  wrong  either  to 
the  shflureholders  or  any  one  else,  or  could  in  any  sense  be  charged  with 
acting  ''not  according  to  the  will  of  God".^ 

Take  yet  one  case  more.  A  farmer  asks  his  landlord  to  drain  his 
land.  ''Giadly,"  says  his  squire,  ''if  you  will  pay  me  five  per  cent,  on 
the  outlay."  In  other  words,  "if  you  will  let  me  share  the  increased 
profits  to  this  extent."  The  bargain  is  agreeable  to  both  sides;  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  land  is  largely  increased;  who  is  wronged?  Snrely 
such  a  tnmsaction  could  not  fairly  be  described  as  "not  aooording  to  the 
will  of  God";  surely,  unless  the  commerce  and  productive  industries  of 
the  country  are  to  faie  destroyed,  and,  with  the  destructbm,  its  population 
is  to  be  reduced  to  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Elisabeth,  these  and  similar 
transactions — which  can  be  kept  entirely  clear  of  the  sin  of  oovetoiwiiets, 
and  rest  upon  the  well-understood  basds  of  mutual  advantage,  each  and 
all  being  gainers  by  them — are  not  only  legitimate,  b«t  inevitable  (m). 
And  now  that  I  have  taken  up  your  challenge,  and,  so  £ur  as  my  ability 
goes,  answered  it,  may  I,  without  staying  to  inquire  how  fur  your  charge 
against  the  clergy  can  be  substantiated,  that  they  "  generally  patronise  and 
encourage  all  the  iniquity  of  l^e  world  by  steadily  preaching  away  the 
penalties  of  it"^  (n),  be  at  least  allowed  to  demur  to  your  whi^esale 
denunciation  of  the  great  cities  of  the  earth,  which  you  say  "  have  become 
loathsome  centres  of  fornication  and  covetousness,  the  smoke  of  their  sin 
g<^ng  up  into  the  face  of  Heaven,  like  the  furnace  of  Sodom,  and  the 
pollution  of  it  rotting  and  raging  through  the  bones  and  souls  of  the 
peasant  people  round  them,  as  if  they  were  each  a  volcano,  whose  ashes 
brake  out  in   blains  upon  man  and   beast."  ^    Surely,  SIXy  your  Hghteons 

^  [This  is  a  quotation  from  Raskin's  eighth  letter  on  The  Lortfs  Prayer:  see 
above,  p.  205.] 

*  [See  again  above,  p.  205.] 
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indigiuitifm  at  evil  has  caused  you  to  overeharge  your  language.  No  one 
can  have  lived  in  a  great  city,  as  I  have  for  the  last  ten  years,  without 
being  aware  of  its  sius  and  its  pollutions.  But  unless  you  can  prevent  the 
aggr^^tion  of  human  beings  into  great  cities,  these  are  evils  which  must 
necessarily  emt ;  at  any  rate^  which  always  have  existed.  The  great  cities 
of  to-day  are  not  worse  than  great  cities  always  have  been  (o).  In  one 
capital  respect,  I  believe  they  are  better.  There  is  an  increasing  number 
of  their  citizens  who  are  aware  of  these  evils,  and  who  are  trying  their 
best,  with  the  help  of  God,  to  remedy  them.  In  Sodom  there  was  but 
one  righteous  man  who  "vexed  his  soul"  at  the  unlawful  deeds  that  he 
witnessed  day  by  day,  on  every  side ;  and  he,  apparently,  did  no  more 
than  vex  his  souL  In  Manchester,  the  men  and  women,  of  all  ranks  and 
persuasions,  who  are  actively  engaged  in  some  Christian  or  philanthropic 
work,  to  battle  against  these  gigantic  evils,  are  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds. 
Nowhere  have  I  seen  more  conspicuous  instances  of  Christian  effort,  and  of 
single-hearted  devotion  to  the  highest  interests  of  mankind.  And  though, 
no  doubt,  if  these  efibrts  were  better  organised,  more  might  be  achieved, 
and  elements,  which  one  could  wish  absent,  sometimes  mingle  with  and 
mar  the  work,  still,  a  great  city,  even  ''with  the  smoke  of  its  sin  going 
up  into  the  fiice  of  Heaven,"  is  the  noblest  field  of  the  noblest  virtues, 
because  it  gives  the  amplest  scope  for  the  most  varied  exercise  of  them. 

If  you  will  teach  us  clergy  how  better  to  discharge  our  office  as 
ministers  of  a  Kingdom  of  Truth  and  Righteousness,  we  shall  all  owe  you 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude ;  ^  which  no  one  will  be  more  forward  to  acknow- 
ledge than,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully  and  with  much  respect, 

J.  MANCHnrsR. 

John  Ruskin,  Esq. 

2.  The  foregoing  letter,  to  which  I  would  fain  have 
given  my  undivided  and  unwearied  attention,  reached  my 
hands,  as  will  be  seen  by  its  date,  only  in  the  close  of 
the  year,  when  my  general  correspondence  always  fSiur  over- 
passes my  powers  of  dealing  vntii  it,  and  my  strength — 
such  as  now  is  left  me — had  been  spent,  nearly  to  lowest 
ebb,  in  totally  unexpected  business  arising  out  of  the 
threatened  mischief  at  Venice.*  But  I  am  content  that 
such  fragmentary  reply  as,  under  this  pressure,  has  been 
possiWe  to  me,  should  close  the  debate  as  fisir  as  I  am 
myself  concerned.  The  question  at  issue  is  not  one  of 
private  interpretation;  and  the  interests  concerned  are  too 
vast  to  allow  its  decision  to  be  long  delayed. 

^  [For  Ruskin's  note  on  this  passage,  see  §  23  (p.  421).] 

*  [In  connexion  with  the  '^restoratioji "  of  St  Mark's:  see  VoL  XXIV. 
pp.  412-424.] 
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The  Bishop  will,  I  trust,  not  attribute  to  disrespect  the 
mode  of  reply  in  the  form  of  notes  attached  to  special 
passages,  indicated  by  inserted  letters,  which  was  adopted 
in  Fors  Clavigera  in  all  cases  of  important  correspondence,* 
as  more  clearly  defining  the  several  points  under  debate. 


8.  (a)  "The  challenge  appears  to  have  been  delivered.** 
May  I  respectfully  express  my  regret  that  your  lordship 
should  not  have  read  the  letter  you  have  honoured  me 
by  answering?  The  number  of  Fors  referred  to  does  not 
deliver — ^it  only  reiterates — ^the  challenge  given  in  the  Fors 
for  January  1st,  1875,  with  reference  to  the  prayer  "Have 
mercy  upon  all  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics,  and  so 
fetch  them  home,  blessed  Lord,  to  Thy  flock,  that  they 
may  be  saved  among  the  remnant  of  the  true  Israelites,** 
in  these  foUowing  terms:— 

^'  Who  are  the  true  Israelites,  my  Lord  of  Manchester,  on  your  Exchange  ? 
Do  they  stretch  their  cloth,  like  other  people? — have  they  any  underhand 
dealings  with  the  liable-to-be-damned  fiUse  Israelites — Rothschilds  and  the 
like?  or  are  they  duly  solicitous  about  those  wanderers'  souls?  and  how 
often,  on  the  average,  do  your  Manchester  clergy  preach  from  the  delidoos 
parable,  savouriest  of  all  Scripture  to  rogues  (at  least  since  the  eleventh 
century,  when  I  find  it  to  have  been  specially  headed  with  golden  title 
in  my  best  Greek  MS.)  of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican, — and  how  often, 
on  the  average,  from  those  objectionable  First  and  Fifteenth  Psalms?"* 

4.  (b)  ^'I  have  no  idea  why  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
specially  mentioned  by  name."  By  diocese,  my  Lord;  not 
name,'  please  observe ;  and  for  this  very  simple  reason :  that 
I  have  already  fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  the  divinity  of 
the  old  schools  of  Canterbury,  York,  and  Oxford ;  but  I 
looked  to  your  Lordship  as  the  authoritative  exponent  of  the 
more  advanced  divinity  of  the  school  of  Manchester,  with 
which  I  am  not  yet  familiar. 

5,  (c)  "  What  do  you  mean  by  usury  ? "    What  /  mean 

^  [See,  for  instance,  the  correspondence  with  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  in  Letter  67 
(Vol.  XXVm.  pp.  662-664).] 

«  [Letter  49  (VoL  XXVnt  p.  243).] 
>  [See  aboye,  p.  204  n.] 
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lay  that  word,  my  Lord,  is  surely  of  no  consequence  to  any 
one  but  my  few  readers,  and  fewer  disciples.  What  David 
and  his  Son  meant  by  it  I  have  prayed  your  Lordship  to 
tell  your  flock,  in  the  name  of  the  Church  'vi^ch  dictates 
daily  to  them  the  songs  of  the  one,^  and  professes  to  inter- 
pret to  them  the  commands  of  the  other. 

And  although  I  can  easily  conceive  that  a  Bishop  at 
the  court  of  tiie  Third  Richard  might  have  paused  in 
reply  to  a  too  curious  layman's  question  of  what  was 
meant  by  ''Murder";  and  can  also  conceive  a  Bishop 
at  the  court  of  the  Second  Charles  hesitating  as  to  the 
significance  of  the  word  ''Adultery";  and  farther,  in  the 
present  climacteric  of  the  British  Constitution,  an  elder  of 
the  Church  of  Glasgow  debating  within  himself  whether 
the  Commandment  which  was  severely  prohibitory  of  Theft 
might  not  be  mildly  permissive  of  Misappropriation;' — at 
no  time,  nor  under  any  conditions,  can  I  conceive  any 
question  existing  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  roKOf, 
famttSj  usura,  or  usury:  and  I  trust  that  your  Lordship 
will  at  once  acquit  me  of  wishing  to  attach  any  other 
significance  to  the  word  than  that  which  it  was  to  the 
full  intended  to  convey  on  every  occasion  of  its  use  by 
Moses,  by  Da(nd,  by  Christ,  and  by  the  Doctors  of  the 
Christian  Church,  down  to  the  seventeenth  century. 

Nor,  even  since  that  date,  although  the  commercial 
j^brase  "interest  has  been  adopted  in  order  to  distinguish 
an  open  and  unoppressive  rate  of  usury  from  a  surrepti- 
tious and  tyrannical  one,  has  the  debate  of  lawfulness  or 
unlawfulness  ever  turned  seriously  on  that  distinction.  It 
is  neither  justified  by  its  defenders  only  in  its  mildness,  nor 
condemned  by  its  accusers  only  in  its  severity.  Usury  in 
any  d^rree  is  asserted  by  the  Doctors  of  the  early  Church 
to  be  sinful,  just  as  theft  and  adultery  are  asserted  to  be 
sinful,  though  neither    may  have    been   accompanied  with 

*  pee  VoL  XXVU.  p.  335.] 

*  ^e  reference  is  presninably  to  the  &Qiire  of  the  City  of  GIamow  Bank  in 
1878 :  see,  in  a  later  Tolome,  Raskin's  letter  to  Dr.  John  Brown  of  October  21, 
187a] 
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yiolence;  and  although  the  theft  may  have  been  on  the 
most  splendid  scale,  and  the  fornication  of  the  most  courtly 
refinement. 

So  also,  in  modern  days,  though  the  voice  of  the  Bank 
of  England  in  Parliament  declares  a  loan  without  interest 
to  be  a  monster,"^  and  a  loan  made  below  the  current  rate 
of  interest,  a  monster  in  its  degree,  the  increase  of  divi- 
dends above  that  current  rate  is  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
shunned  by  shareholders  with  an  equally  religious  horror. 

6.  But — this  strange  question  being  asked — I  give  its 
siriiple  and  broad  answer  in  the  words  of  Christ:  "The 
taking  up  that  thou  layedst  not  down";^ — or,  in  ex{4ained 
and  literal  terms,  usury  is  any  money  paid,  or  other  advan- 
tage given,  for  the  loan  of  anything  which  is  restored  to 
its  possessor  uninjured  and  undiminished.  Fw  simplest 
instance,  taking  a  cabman  the  other  day  on  a  long  drive, 
I  lent  him  a  shilling  to  get  his  dinner.  If  I  had  kept 
thirteen  pence  out  of  his  tare,  the  odd  penny  would  have 
been  usury. 

Or  again.  I  lent  one  of  my  servants,*  a  few  years  ago, 
eleven  hundred  pounds,  to  build  a  house  with,  and  stock 
its  ground.  Afker  some  years  he  paid  me  the  eleven  hun* 
dred  pounds  back.  If  I  had  taken  eleven  hundred  pounds 
and  a  p^my,  the  extr^  penny  would  have  been  usury. 

I  do  not  know  whether  by  the  phrase,  presently  after 
used  by  your  Lordship,  ''reUgious  sanctions,"  I  am  to 
understand  the  Law  of  God  which  David  loved,  and  Christ 
fulfilled,*  or  whether  the  splendour,  the  commercial  pros- 
perity, atid  the  familiar  acquaintance  with  all  the  secrets  of 
science  and  treasures  of  art,  which  we  admire  in  the  City 
of  Manchester,  must  in  your  Lordship's  view  be  considered 
as  <'  cases "  which  the  intelligence  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver 

*  Speech  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Hubbard,  M.P.  for  London^  reported  in  Standard 
of  26tb  July,  1879. 


lAkt  ziz.  21.] 

Mh  .Georffe  Allen.1 

Psabna  cnz.  07 ;  Matthew  v.  17.] 
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could  not  have*  originally  contemplated.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  disguise  the  narrowness  of  the  horizon  grasped  by 
the  glance  of  the  Liord  from  Sinai,^  nor  the  inconvenience 
of  the  commandments  which  Christ  has  directed  those  who 
love  Him  to  keep,^  am  I  too  troublesome  or  too  exigent  in 
asking  from  one  of  those  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  has  made 
our  overseers,*  at  least  a  distinct  chart  of  the  Old  World  as 
contemplated  by  the  Almighty;  and  a  dear  definition  of 
even  the  ini^propriate  tenor  of  the  orders  of  Christ:  if 
<mly  that  the  modem  scientific  Churchman  may  triumph 
more  securely  in  the  circumference  of  his  heavenly  vision, 
and  accept  more  grat^uUy  the  glorious  Uberty  of  the  free- 
thinking  children  of  God  ? 

7.  To  take  a  definite,  and  not  impertinent,  instance,  I 
observe  in  the  continuing  portion  of  your  letter  that  your 
Lordship  recognizes  in  Christ  Himself,  as  doubtless  all  other 
human  perfecticms,  so  also  the  perfection  of  an  usurer ;  and 
that,  confidently  expecting  one  day  to  hear  frtnn  His  lips  the 
convicting  sentence,  ''Thou  knewest  that  I  was  an  austere 
man,"^  your  Lordship  prepares  for  yourself,  by  the  disposi- 
tion of  your  capital  no  less  than  of  your  talents,  a  better 
answer  than  the  barreii,  ''Behold,  th»e  thou  hast  that  is 
thine  1"^  I  would  only  observe  in  r^ly,  that  although  the 
conception  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  which  in  your  Lordship's 
huDguage  is  "implied"  in  this  parable,  may  indeed  be  less 
tiiat  of  cHie  who  lays  down  his  life  for  his  sheep,*  than  of 
one  who  takes  up  his  money  for  them,  the  passages  of  our 
Master's  instruction,  of  which  the  meaning  is  not  implicit, 
but  explicit,  are  perhaps  those  which  His  simpler  disciples 
will  be  safer  in  foUowiog.  Of  whidi  I  find,  early  in  His 
teadung,  tins,  almost,  as  it  were,  in  words  of  one  syllable: 

*  [EzoduB  xiz.,  XX.] 
■  rJohn  xiv.  15.1 

*  [For  the  litenl  meaDing  of  '^bishop"  (Mrxorot)^  see  Stone$  qf  Veniee,  roL  ii 
(VoL  X.  p.  25),  aod  Se$ame  and  lAHeM,  §  22  (VoL  XVHI.  p.  72).] 

*  [Lake  xix.  22 ;   compene  tiM  eraiiiMitton   of  tibe   vent  in   Van  Ohvigeru^ 
Letter  63  (Vol.  XXVUL  p.  323).] 

*  [See  Matthew  xxy.  26.] 

*  [See  John  x.  11.] 
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*'6ive  to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  tnan  him  that  would 
borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away."  ^ 

There  is  nothuig  more  ''implied"  in  this  sentence  than 
the  probable  disposition  to  turn  away,  which  might  be  the 
first  impulse  in  the  mind  of  a  Christian  asked  to  lend  for 
nothing,  as  distinguished  from  the  disciple  of  the  Manchester 
school,  whose  principal  care  is  rather  to  find,  than  to  avoid, 
the  enthusiastic  and  enterprising  ''him  that  would  borrow 
of  thee."  We  of  the  older  tradition,  roy  Liord,  think  that 
prudence,  no  less  than  charity,  forbids  the  provocation  or 
temptation  of  others  into  the  state  of  debt,  which  some 
time  or  other  we  might  be  called  upon,  not  cmly  to  allow 
the  payment  of  without  usury,  but  evai  altogether  to 
forgive. 

8.  (D)  "Just  as  we  are  told."  Where,  my  Lord,  and 
by  whom  ?  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  schemers  in 
physical  science,  of  whom,  only  a  few  da3rs  since,  I  heard 
one  of  the  leading  doctors  explain  to  a  pleased  audience 
that  serpents  once  had  legs,  and  had  dropped  them  off  in 
the  process  of  development,*  may  have  advised  the  modem 
disciple  of  progress  of  a  new  meaning  in  the  simple  phrase, 
"  Upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go " ;  *  and  that  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent  may  henceforth  consist,  for  true  believers  of 
the  scientific  Gospel,  in  the  providing  of  meats  for  that 
spiritual  organ  of  motion.  It  is  doubtless  also  true  that 
we  shall  look  vainly  among  the  sa3rings  of  Solomon  for 
any  expression  of  liie  opinions  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill; 
but  at  least  this  much  of  Natural  science,  enough  for  our 
highest  need,  we  may  find  in  the  Scriptures — ^that  by  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made,  and  all  the  host 
of  them  by  the  breath  of  His  mouth; — and  this  much  of 
Political,  that  the  Blessing  of  the  Lord,  it  maketh  rich — 
and  He  addeth  no  sorrow  with  iV 

*  [Matthew  v.  42.] 

'  [The  re^drence  ia  to  a  leeture  by  Hnzlay  on  Deoember  1, 1879:  aee  Vol.  XXVL 
pp.  209,  843.] 

»  rOenesii  iii.  14.1 

*  [Psahna  xzxiiL  6 ;  Proverbs  x.  22.] 
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9.  (e)  "  What  I  do  expect  to  fincL"  Has  your  Lord- 
ship no  expectations  loftier  than  these,  firom  severer  scrutiny 
of  the  Grospel  ?  As  for  instance,  of  some  ordinance  of 
Love,  built  on  the  foundation  of  Honesty? 

10.  (f)  **  Cannot  without  a  violent  twist"  I  have  never 
myself  found  any  person  sincerely  desirous  of  obeying  the 
Word  of  the  Lord,  who  had  the  least  wish,  or  occasion, 
to  twist  it;  nay,  even  those  who  study  it  only  that  they 
may  discover  methods  of  pardonable  disobedi^ice,  recognize 
the  untumable  edge  of  its  sword — and  in  the  worst  extre- 
mity of  their  need,  strive  not  to  avert,  but  to  evade.  The 
utmost  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  cannot  deceive 
itself  into  satisfactory  misinterpretation ;  it  is  reduced  always 
to  a  tremulous  omission  of  the  texts  it  is  resolved  to  dis- 
obey. But  a  little  while  since,  I  heard  an  entirely  well- 
meaning  cleigjrinan,  taken  by  surprise  in  the  course  of 
funily  WMship  in  the  house  of  a  wealthy  frigid,  and  find- 
ing himself  under  the  painful  necessity  of  reading  the  fif- 
te^ith  Psalm,  omit  the  first  sentence  of  the  closing  verse.^ 
I  chanced  afterwards  to  have  an  opportunity  of  asking  him 
why  he  had  done  so,  and  received  for  answer,  that  the 
lowliness  of  Christian  attainment  was  not  yet  ''  up  "  to  that 
verse*  Hie  harmonies  of  iniquity  are  thus  curioudy  perfect : 
— the  economies  of  spiritual  nourishment  approve  the  same 
methods  of  adulteraticm  which  are  found  profitable  in  the 
eamal ;  until  the  prudent  pastm  foUows  the  example  of  the 
well-instructed  dairyman;  and  {HX>vides  for  his  new-bom 
babes  tlie  insincere  Milk  of  the  Word,  that  they  may  not 
grow  thereby.* 

11.  (o)  **  St  Paul,  no  doubt,  denounces  the  covetous.*' 
Am  I  to  understand  your  Lwdship  as  considering  this  un- 
deniable denunciation  an  original  and  peculiar  view  taken  by 
the  least  of  the  Apostles — ^perhaps,  in  this  particular  opinion, 
not  worthy  to  be  called  an  Apostle?*    The  traditions  of 


=f? 


He  that  patteth  not  out  his  money  to  utory."] 
;See  1  Peter  ii.  2.] 
Corinthians  xv,  9.] 
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my  earlier  days  were  wont  to  refer  me  to  an  earlier  source 
of  the  idea;  which  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have 
occurred  to  your  Lordship's  mind— else  the  r^erence  to  the 
authority  of  Liddell  and  Scott,  for  the  significance  of  the 
noun  rXeoi/erri79,  ought  to  have  been  made  also  for  that 
of  the  y&h  hnOvfuw}  And  your  Lordship's  frankness  in 
referring  me  to  the  instances  of  your  own  practice  in  the 
disposal  of  your  income,  must  plead  my  excuse  for  what 
might  have  otherwise  seemed  impertinent — in  noting  that 
the  blamelessness  of  episcopal  character,  even  by  that  least 
of  the  Apostles,  required  in  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
consists  not  merely  in  contentment  with  an  episcopal 
share  of  Church  property,  but  in  being  in  no  respect  either 
ai<r)(poK€pSii9* — a  taker  of  gain  in  a  base  or  vulgar  manner, 
or  ^ikapyvpog — a  "lover  of  silver,"  this  latter  word  being 
the  common  and  proper  word  for  covetous,  in  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles ;  as  of  the  Pharisees  in  Luke  xvi  14 ;  and 
associated  with  the  other  characters  of  men  in  perilous 
times,  2  Timothy  iii.  2,  and  its  rdative  noun  if>tKaf>yupia^ 
given  in  sum  for  the  root  of  all  evil  in  2  Timothy  vL  10, 
while  even  the  authority  of  Liddell  and  Scott  in  tlie  inter- 
|>retation  of  irX^ove^la  itself  as  only  the  desire  of  getting 
more  than  our  share,  may  periiaps  be  bettered  by  the 
authority  of  the  teacher,  who,  dedining  the  appeal  made 
to  him  as  an  equitable  fiepKmh  (Luke  xii.  14*^6),  tdUbs  his 
disciples  to  beware  of  covetousness,  simply  as  the  desire 
of  getting  more  than  we  have  got.  ^'For  a  man's  life 
consist^h  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  thin^  whioh  he 
possesseth." 

12.  Believe  me,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  without  some  diffi- 
culty that  I  check  my  natural  impulse  to  follow  you,  as 
a  scholar,  into  the  int»esting  analysis  of  the  distinctkns 
which  may  be  drawn  between  Rapacity  and  Acquisitiveness ; 
betwe^  the  Avarice,  or  the  prudent  care,  of  possession; 

*  [The  verb  meaning  ''to  eovet,"  need  in  tiM  €omiiiaa4iiieiitt :  tee  Exodus  xx.  17 

•  [^' Given  to  filthy  lucre":  Titus  i.  7.] 
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between  the  greed»  and  the  modest  expectation,  of  gain; 
between  the  love  of  money,  which  is  the  root  of  all  evil,^ 
and  the  commercial  spirit,  which  is  in  England  held  to  be 
the  foimtain  of  all  good.  These  delicate  adjustments  of 
the  balance,  by  which  we  strive  to  weigh  to  a  grain  the 
relative  quantities  of  devotion  which  we  may  render  in  the 
service  of  Mammon  and  of  Gk)d,*  are  wholly  of  recent  in- 
vention and  application ;  nor  have  they  the  slightest  bearing 
either  on  the  spiritual  purport  of  the  final  commandment 
of  the  Decalogue,  or  on  the  distinctness  of  the  subsequent 
prohibition  of  practical  usury. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  how  difficult  it  has  become 
to  define  the  term  ** filthy"  with  precision,  in  the  present 
state^  moral  and  phjrsical,  of  the  English  atmosphere;  and 
still  more  so,  to  jndge  how  £u*,  in  that  healthy  element,  a 
moderate  and  delicately  sanctified  appetite  for  gold  may  be 
developed  into  livelier  qualms  of  hunger  for  righteousness. 
It  may  be  matter  of  private  opinion  how  far  the  lucre 
derived  by  your  Lordship  from  commission  on  the  fares 
and  r^reshments  of  the  passengers  by  the  North- Western 
may  be  odoriferous  or  precious,  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
ointment  on  the  head  of  Aaron;'  ot  how  far  that  received 
by  the  Primate  <tf  England  in  royalties  on  the  circulation 
of  improving  literature  *  may  enrich — as  with  perfbmes  out 
of  broken  alabaster  *--the  empjrreal  air  of  Addington.  But 
the  higher  class  of  labourers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  might 
surely,  with  true  grace,  receive,  from  the  last  unto  the  first, 
the  rdfliected  instruction  so  oft^i  given  by  the  first  unto  the 
last,  "Be  content  with  your  wages."* 

>»  See  the  Artides  of  AsMcUtioa  of  the  East  Surrey  Hull,  Muieaoi, 
and  Library  Company.     (Fors  Clavigera,  Letter  Ixx.*) 


1  Hmotkr  vL  10.1 
See  Matthew  vL  24.] 
Ps&ltns  czxxii.  dw] 
See  Matthew  xxvi.  70 
/Luke  iii.  14.1 
•  fVol.  XXVm.  p.  722.] 
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18.  (h)  '^  It  may,  perhaps,  not  improperly  be  said."  The 
Bible  Society  will  doubtless  in  future  gratefully  prefix  this 
guarantee  to  their  pubUcations. 

14.  (i)  "Which  we  are  told.'*  Can  we  then  no  more 
find  for  ourselves  this  writing  on  our  hearts— or  has  it 
ceased  to  be  legible? 

15.  (k)  "Remunerative  emplo5rment"  I  cannot  easily 
express  the  astonishment  with  which  I  find  a  man  of  your 
Lordship's  intelligence  taking  up  the  conmion  phrase  of 
"giving  emplojrment,"  as  if,  indeed,  labour  were  the  best 
gtft  which  the  rich  could  bestow  on  the  poor.  Of  course, 
every  idle  vagabond,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  "gives  employ- 
ment" to  some  otherwise  enough  burdened  wretch,  to 
provide  his  dinner  and  clothes  for  him;  and  every  vicious 
vagabond,  in  the  destructive  power  of  his  vice,  gives 
sorrowfid  occupation  to  the  aiergies  of  resisting  and  reno- 
vating virtue.  The  idle  child  who  litters  its  nursery  and 
tears  its  firock,  gives  employment  to  the  housemaid  and 
sempstress;  the  idle  woman,  who  litters  her  drawing-room 
with  trinkets,  and  is  ashamed  to  be  seen  twice  in  the  same 
dress,  is,  in  your  Lordship's  view,  the  enlightened  supporter 
of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  her  country.  At  the  dose 
of  your  letter,  my  Lord,  you,  though  in  measured  terms, 
indignantly  dissent  from  my  statement  of  the  power  of  great 
cities  for  evil ;  and  indeed  I  have  perhaps  been  led,  by  my 
prolonged  study  of  the  causes  of  the  Fall  of  Venice,  into 
clearer  recognition  of  some  of  these  urban  influences  than 
may  have  been  possible  to  your  Lordship  in  the  centre  of 
the  virtues  and  proprieties  which  have  been  blessed  by 
Providence  in  the  rise  of  Manchester.  But  the  Scriptural 
symbol  of  the  power  of  temptation  in  the  hand  of  the 
spiritual  Babylon — "all  kings  have  been  drunk  with  the 
wine  of  her  Fornication"^ — ^is  perfectly  literal  in  its  exposi- 
tion of  the  special  influence  of  cities  over  a  vicious,  that 
is  to  say,   a  declining,  people.     They  are  the  foci  of  its 

^  [Revelfttion  x^iii.  3.] 
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fornication,  and  the  practical  meaning  is  that  the  lords  of 
the  soil  take  the  food  and  labour  of  the  peasants,  who  are 
their  slaves,  and  spend  them  especially  in  forms  of  luxury 
perfected  by  the  definitely  so-called  "  women  of  the  <otw," 
who,  whether  East-cheap  Doll,  or  West — much  the  reverse 
of  cheap — Nell,  are,  both  in  the  colour  which  they  give  to 
the  Arts,  and  in  the  tone  which  they  give  to  the  Manners, 
of  the  State,  a  literal  plague,  pestilence  and  burden  to  it, 
quite  otherwise  malignant  and  maleficent  than  the  poor 
country  lassie  who  loses  her  snood  among  the  heatiber. 
And  when,  at  last,  real  political  economy  shall  exhibit  the 
exact  sources  and  consequences  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
great  capitals  of  civilization  on  their  own  indulgences,  your 
Lordship  will  be  furnished,  in  the  statistics  of  their  most 
splendid  and  most  impious  pleasure,  with  record  of  precisely 
the  largest  existing  source  of  "remunerative  emplojonent** — 
(if  that  were  all  the  poor  had  to  ask  for),  next  after  the 
preparation  and  practice  of  war.  I  believe  it  is,  indeed, 
probable  that  "  feicility  of  intercourse  "  ^  gives  the  next  largest 
quantity  of  occupation;  and,  as  your  Lordship  rightly  ob- 
serves, to  most  respectable  persons.  And  if  the  entire 
population  of  Manchester  lost  the  use  of  its  legs,  your 
Lordship  would  similarly  have  the  satisfaction  of  observing, 
and  might  share  in  the  profits  of  providing,  the  needful 
machinery  of  porterage  and  stretchers.  But  observe,  my 
Lord — and  observe  as  a  final  and  inevitable  truth — that 
whether  you  lend  your  money  to  provide  an  invalided 
population  with  crutches,  stretchers,  hearses,  or  the  rail- 
road acconunodation  which  is  so  often  synonymous  with  the 
three,  the  tax  on  the  use  of  these,  which  constitutes  the 
shareholder's  dividend,  is  a  permanent  burden  upon  them, 
exacted  by  avarice,  and  by  no  means  an  aid  granted  by 
benevolence. 

16.   (l)   ''Sanctioned    by    experience."     The    experience 

^  [Not  an  actual  quotation  from  tho  Bishop's  letter,  bat  a  paraphrase  of  his 
^'eztensimi  of  communications":  see  aboTe,  p.  403,  and  compare  Fot9  Ctmrig$ra, 
Letter  10  (VoL  XXVIL  p.  174).] 
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of  twenty-three  years,  my  Lord,  and  with   the  following 
result : — 

"We  have  now  had  an  opportunity  of  practically  testing  the  theory. 
Not  more  than  seventeen"  (now  twenty -three — I  quote  from  a  letter 
dated  1875)  "years  have  passed  since"  (by  the  final  aboHti<m  of  the 
Usury  laws)  "all  restraint  was  removed  from  the  growth  of  what  lx>rd 
Coke  calls  *  this  pestilent  weed,' "  and  we  see  Bacon's  words  verified — 
''the  rich  becoming  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer,  throughout  the  civilized 
world." 

(Letter    from    Mr.    R.    Sillar,    quoted   in   Fors    Clavigera, 
No.  48.^) 

17.  (m)  "  Inevitable/'  Neither  "  impossible  **  nor  "  inevit- 
able** were  words  of  old  Christian  Faith,  But  see  the 
closing  paragraph  of  my  letter. 

18.  (n)  Before  you  call  on  me  to  substantiate  this  charge, 
my  Lord,  I  should  like  to  insert  after  the  words,  "steadily 
preaching,**  the  phrase,  "  and  politely  explaining  ** — ^with  the 
Pauline  qualification,  "whether  by  word,  or  our  epistle.'** 

19.  (o)  "  The  great  cities  of  to-day  are  not  worse  than 
great  cities  always  have  been.**  I  do  not  remember  having 
said  that  they  were,  my  Lord;  I  have  never  anticipated 
for  Manchester  a  worse  fate  than  that  of  Sardis  or  Sooom ;  • 
nor  have  I  yet  observed  any  so  mighty  works*  shown  forth 
in  her  by  her  ministers,  as  to  make  her  impenitence  less 
pardonable  than  that  of  Sidon  or  Tyre.  But  I  used  the 
particular  expression  which  your  Lordship  supposes  me  to 
have  overcharged  in  righteous  indignation,  "  a  boil  breaking 
forth  with  blains  on  man  and  beast,"  because  that  parti- 
cular plague  was  the  one  which  Moses  was  ordered,  in  the 
Eternal  Wisdom,  to  connect  with  the  ashes  of  the  Furnace  * 
— ^literally,  no  less  than  spiritually,  when  he  brought  the 
Israelites  forth  out  of  Egypt,  fro7n  the  midst  of  the  Furnace 
of  Iron}    How  literally,  no  less  than  in  faith   and  hope, 

1  [Vol.  xxvm.  p.  121.1 

*  [2  Thessalonians  ii.  16.J 


'  fRevelation  ill.  1-8 ;  Genesis  xix.  24.] 
«    See  Matthew  xi.  21.] 


Exoclus  iz.  8,  9.] 
•  [Deuteronomy  iv.  20.] 
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the  smoke  of  ^^the  great  dty,  which  spiritually  is  called 
Sodom  and  Egypt,"  ^  has  poisoned  the  earth,  the  waters,  and 
the  living  creatures,  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  babes  that 
know  not  their  right  hand  from  their  left — neither  Memphis,' 
Gomorrah,  nor  Cahors'  are  themselves  likely  to  recognize: 
but,  as  I  pause  in  front  of  the  infinitude  of  the  evil  that  I 
cannot  find  so  much  as  thought  to  follow — ^how  much  less 
words  to  speak ! — a  letter  is  brought  to  me  which  gives  what 
perhaps  may  be  more  impressive  in  its  single  and  historical 
example,  than  all  the  general  evidence  gathered  already  in 
the  pages  of  Fors  Clavigera:^ — 

''I  could  never  understand  formerly  what  you  meant  about  usury,  and 
about  its  being  wrong  to  take  interest.  I  said,  truly,  then  that  I  *  trusted 
you/  meaning  I  knew  that  in  such  matters  you  did  not  '  opine '^ — and 
that  innumerable  things  were  within  your  horison  which  had  no  place 
within  mine. 

"  But  as  I  did  not  understand  I  could  only  watch  and  ponder.  Gradu- 
ally I  came  to  see  a  little — as  when  I  read  current  &cts  about  India — 
aboot  almost  every  country,  and  about  our  own  trade,  etc.  Then  (one  of 
several  circumstances  that  could  be  seen  more  closely)  among  my  mother's 
kindred  in  the  north,  I  watched  the  ruin  of  two  lives.  They  began 
manied  Me  together,  with  good  prospects  and  sufficient  means,  in  a  lovely 
little  nest  among  the  hills,  beyond  the  Rochdale  smoke.  Soon  this  became 
too  narrow.  'A  splendid  trade,'  more  mills,  frequent  changes  into  even 
finer  dwellings,  luxurious  living,  ostentation,  extravagance,  increasing  year 
by  year,  all,  as  -now  appears,  made  possible  by  usuiy — borrowed  capital 
The  wife  was  laid  in  her  grave  lately,  and  her  friends  are  thamkJuL  The 
husband,  with  ruin  threatening  his  affairs,  is  in  a  worse,  and  living,  grave 
of  evil  habits. 

<' These  are  some  of  the  loopholes  through  which  light  has  £sllen  upon 
your  words,  giving  them  a  new  meaning,  and  making  me  wonder  how  I 
could  have  missed  seeing  it  from  the  first.  Once  alive  to  it,  I  recognize 
the  evil  on  all  sides,  and  how  we  are  entangled  by  it;  and  though  I  am 
still  puxded  at  one  or  two  points,  I  am  very  clear  about  the  principle — 
that  usuiy  is  a  deadly  thing." 

Yes ;  and  deadly  always  with  the  vilest  forms  of  destruc- 
tion both  to  soul  and  body. 

20.    It    happens    strangely,    my    Lord,    that    although 


Revelation  xi.  8.] 

Hosea  ix.  6.] 

For  Cahors,  the  city  ef  usurers,  see  Vol.  XVH.  pp.  220,  560.] 

See  the  Index  to  F(tn,  under  "Vsvnj,"  Vol.  XXIX.  ».  CTl.] 

;See  Letter  6,  §  2  (VoL  XXVII.  p.  99).] 
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throughout  the  seven  volumes  of  Fors  Chxigera^  I  never 
have  set  down  a  s^itence  without  chastising  it  first  into 
terms  which  could  be  literally  as  well  as  in  their  widest 
bearing  justified  against  all  controversy,  you  could  perhaps 
not  have  found  in  the  whole  book,  had  your  Lordship  read 
it  for  the  purpose,  any  saying  quite  so  literally  and  terrific- 
ally demonstrable  as  this  which  you  have  chanced  to  select 
for  attack.  For,  in  the  first  place,  of  all  the  calamities 
which  in  their  apparently  merciless  infliction  paralysed  the 
wavering  faith  of  mediaeval  Christendom,  the  ''boil  break- 
ing forth  into  blains,"  in  the  black  plagues  of  Florence  and 
London,  was  the  fatallest  messenger  of  the  fiends:  and, 
in  the  second  place,  the  broad  result  of  the  Missionary 
labours  of  the  cities  of  Madrid,  Paris,  and  London,  for  the 
salvation  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  New  World,  since  the 
vaunted  discovery  of  it,  may  be  summed  in  the  stem  sentence 
— Death,  by  drunkenness  and  small-pox. 

21.  The  beneficent  influence  of  recent  commercial  enter- 
prise in  the  communication  of  such  divine  grace,  and  divine 
blessing  (not  to  speak  of  other  more  dreadful  and  shameful 
conditions  of  disease),  may  be  studied  to  best  advantage  in 
the  history  of  the  two  great  French  and  English  Companies, 
who  have  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  clothing  the  nakedness 
of  the  Old  World  with  coats  of  skins  from  the  New.^ 

The  charter  of  the  English  one,  obtained  from  the 
Crown  in  1670,  was  in  the  language  of  modem  Liberalism 
— "wonderftdly  liberal**:* — 

'' oomprising  not  only  the  grant  of  the  exclusive  trade,  but  also  of  full 
territorial  possession,  to  all  perpetuity,  of  the  vast  lands  within  the  water- 
shed of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  Company  at  once  established  some  forts  along 
the  shores  of  the  great  inland  sea  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  and 
opened  a  very  lucrative  trade  with  the  Indians,  io  that  it  never  ceased  ptn^ng 

♦  The  Polar  World,  p.  S42,  Longmans,  1874.2 

1  [ComiMure  Lowfe  MeMe,  §  132  (YoL  XXY.  p.  125).] 

*  [Ruskin  proceeds  to  quote  pp.  343-346^  with  some  omissions  (now  indicated 
by  dots).  For  other  references  to  the  book  by  Dr.  Hartwig,  see  YoL  XXY. 
p.  119.] 
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rick  dnidemdt  to  the  fortonate  tharelKridera,  until  Umaids  the  dose  of  the 
last  oentaiy.  .  .  . 

''.  .  .  Up  to  this  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  voyage  of  discovefj 
whieh  H^ne  (1770-1771)  made  under  its  auspices  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Cc^pennine  River^  it  had  done  but  little  for  the  promoti<m  of  geogiaphical 
discovery  in  its  vast  territory. 

"Meanwhile,  the  Canadian  (French)  fur  traders  had  become  so  hateful 
to  the  Indians,  that  these  savages  formed  a  conspiraey  for  their  total 
extirpation.  FortumaUfy  for  the  wkUe  men,  the  small-pox  broke  out  about 
this  time  among  the  red-skins,  and  swept  them  away  as  the  fire  consumes 
the  parched  grass  of  the  prairies.  Their  unburied  corpses  were  torn  by 
the  wolves  and  wild  dogs,  and  the  survivors  were  too  weak  and  dispirited 
to  be  able  to  undertake  anjrthing  against  the  foreign  intruders.  The 
Canadian  fur  traders  now  also  saw  the  necessity  of  combining  their  efforts 
for  their  mutual  benefit,  instead  of  ruining  each  other  by  an  insane 
competition;  and  consequently  formed  in  1788  a  society  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  North- West  Company  of  Canada,  .  .  .  ruled  over  the  whole 
continent  from  the  Canadian  lakes  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  1806 
it  even  crossed  the  barrier  and  established  its  forts  on  the  northern  tribu- 
taries of  the  ColumUa  river.  To  the  north  it  likewise  extended  its  opera- 
tions, encroaching  more  and  more  upon  the  privileges  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  which,  roused  to  energy,  now  also  pushed  on  its  posts 
further  and  fbrther  into  the  interior,  md  established,  in  1812,  a  colony 
on  the  Red  River  to  the  south  of  Winnip^  Lake,  thus  driving,  as  it 
were,  a  sharp  thorn  into  the  side  of  its  rival.  But  a  power  like  the 
North-West  Company,  which  had  no  less  than  50  agents,  70  interpreters, 
and  1120  'voyageurs'  in  its  pay,  and  whose  chief  managers  used  to 
appear  at  their  annual  meetings  at  Fort  William,  on  the  bfmks  of  Lake 
Superior,  with  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  feudal  barons,  was  not  inclined 
to  tolerate  this  encroachment;  and  thus,  after  many  quarrels,  a  regular 
war  bn^e  out  between  the  two  parties,  which,  after  two  years'  duration, 
led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Red  River  colonists,  and  the  murder  of  their 
governor  Semple.  This  event  took  place  in  the  year  1816,  and  is  but 
one  episode  of  the  bloody  feuds  which  continued  to  reign  between  the 
two  rival  Companies  until  1821. 

''The  dissensions  of  the  fur  traders  had  most  deplorable  consequences  for 
the  Red-skins ;  for  both  Companies,  to  swell  the  number  of  their  adherents, 
lavishly  distributed  spirituous  liquors — a  temptation  which  no  Indian  can 
resist  The  whole  of  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  Atha- 
basca were  but  one  scene  of  revelry  and  bloodshed.  Already  decimated 
by  the  small-pox,  the  Indians  now  became  the  victims  of  drunkenness  and 
discord,  and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  if  the  war  and  its  consequent  demora- 
lisation continued,  the  most  important  tribes  would  soon  be  utterly  swept 
Away.  ... 

<'At  length  wisdom  prevailed  over  passion,  and  the  enemies  came  to  a 
resolution  which,  if  taken  from  the  very  begiiming,  would  have  saved  them 
both  a  great  dead  of  treasure  and  many  crimes.  Instead  of  continuing  to 
swing  the  tomahawk,  thcv  now  suK^ed  the  calumet,  and  amalgamated  in 
1881,  under  the  name  of  '  Hudson's  Bay  Company,'  and  under  the  win|^ 
of  the  Charter. 

xxxiv.  2  D 
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''The  Britbh  Government^  as  a  dowry  to  tlie  impoverished  oonple,  pre- 
sented them  with  a  licence  of  ezdasive  trade  throughout  the  whole  of 
that  territoty  which^  under  the  name  of  the  'Hudson's  Bay  and  North- 
West  territories/  extends  from  Labrador  to  the  Paci6c,  and  from  the  Red 
River  to  the  Polar  Ocean." 

22.  ''Such,  my  Lord,  have  been  the  triumphs  of  the 
modem  Evangel  of  Usury,  Competition,  and  Private  Enter- 
prise, in  a  perfectly  clear  instance  of  their  action,  chosen  I 
hope  with  sufficient  candour,  since  "  History,*'  says  Professor 
Hind,^  ''does  not  furnish  another  example  of  an  association 
of  private  individuals  exerting  a  powerful  influence  over  so 
large  an  extent  of  the  earth's  surface  and  administering 
their  affairs  with  such  consummate  skill,  and  unwavering 
devotion  to  the  original  objects  of  their  incorporation.** 

That  original  object  being,  of  course,  that  poor  naked 
America,  having  yet  in  a  manner  two  coats,  mi^t  be 
induced  by  these  Christian  merchants  to  give  to  him  that 
had  ncme?' 

In  like  manner,  may  any  Christiim  householder,  who 
has  two  houses  or  perchance  two  parks,  ever  be  induced 
to  give  to  him  that  hath  none?  My  temper  and  my 
courtesy  scarcely  serve  me,  my  Lord,  to  reply  to  your 
assertion  of  the  "  inevitableness  **  that,  while  half  of  Great 
Britain  is  laid  out  in  hunting-grounds  for  sport  more 
savage  than  the  Indian's,  the  poor  of  our  cities  must  be 
swept  into  incestuous  heaps,  or  into  dens  and  caves  which 
are  only  tombs  disquieted,  so  changing  the  whiteness  of 
Jewish  sepulchres  into  the  blackness  of  Christian  ones,  in 
which  the  hearts  of  the  rich  and  the  homes  of  the  poor 
are  alike  as  graves  that  appear  not ; ' — only  their  murmur, 
that  sayeth  "it  is  not  enough,"  sounds  deeper  beneath  us 
every  hour;  nay,  the  whole  earth,  and  not  only  the  cities 
of  it,  sends  forth  that  ghastly  cry;  and  her  fruitful  jdains 

1  [In  the  Narratkm  qftke  Oanmdkm  Bed  Bimr  Esfpkrk^  BmpMUm,  foL  ii.  p.  211. 
<2ootod  in  The  F^hr  WerU,  n.  d4al 

>  FLuke  iii.  11.] 

'  [Luke  xL  44.  For  the  ether  Bible  references  in  §  2t,  see  Joshua  zvii.  16; 
<j^nesii  xiv.  10 ;  Matthew  xxvii.  33 ;  Revelation  xiv.  3 ;  and  see  1  Corinthians 
XV.  66.] 
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haTe  become  slime^pits»  and  her  fair  estuaries,  gulfs  of 
death;  for  us,  the  Mountain  of  the  Lord  has  become 
only  Grolgotha,  and  the  sound  of  the  new  song  before 
the  Throne  is  drowned  in  the  rolling  death-rattle  of  the 
naticms,  *'Oh  Christ;  where  is  thy  victory?*' 

These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Mammon  parent  of  Gcod^^ 
^-<and  this  the  true  debate,  my  Lord  of  Manchester, 
between  the  two  Angels  of  your  Church, — whether  the 
**  Dreamland  **  of  its  souls  be  now,  or  hereafter,* — ^now,  the 
firelight  in  the  cave,  or  hereafter,  the  simlight  of  Heaven. 

28.  How,  my  Lord,  am  I  to  receive,  or  reply  to,  the 
narrow  concessions  of  your  closing  sentence  ?•  The  Spirit 
of  Truth  was  breathed  even  from  the  Athenian  Acropolis, 
and  the  Law  of  Justice  thundered  even  from  the  Cretan 
Sinai;*  but  for  us.  He  who  said,  '<I  am  Hie  Truth,"*  said 
also,  "  I  am  the  Way,  and  the  Life " ;  *  and  for  us.  He  who 
reasoned  of  Righteousness,  reasoned  also  of  Temperance 
and  Judgment  to  come/  Is  this  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
Word,*  which  takes  the  hope  from  the  Person  of  Christ, 
and  the  fear  from  the  charge  of  His  apostle,  and  forUds 
to  English  heroism  the  perilous  vision  of  Immortality?* 
GU>d  be  with  you,  my  Lord,  and  exalt  your  teaching  to 
that  quality  of  Mercy  which,  distilling  as  the  rain  from 
Heaven — not  strained*  as  through  channels  from  a  sullen 

1  f^  Milton,  Paradiie  LoH,  r.  153.] 

*  ffhe  reference  here  ii  to  a  aermon  of  the  Bishop's  cited  in  the  Letter  of  Fon 
ClaviMnra  to  which  the  Bishop  had  heen  replying.  In  the  sermon  (on  Immortality), 
the  Bishop  said  that  St.  Paol  while  '^ '  wading  in  the  perilous  depths '  of  anticipa- 
tions of  immortality,  wisely  brought  his  readers'  thoognts  back  from  dreamland  to 
reality":  see  Vol  XXUL  p.  243.  In  "^the  firelight  in  the  cave,"  Ruskin  is  re- 
ferring to  Plato's  image  of  tne  cave  in  the  BepMie^  vii.  514,  515 :  compare  VoL  XX. 
p.  153.] 

*  [In  which  the  Bishop  said  that  if  Raskin  would  "  teach  us  ekatfpy  how  better 
to  discharse  our  office  of  ministers  of  a  Kingdom  of  Truth  and  Righteousness," 
they  would  owe  him  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude:  see  above,  p.  405.] 

^  [The  reference  is  to  the  Commandments  of  Minos,  King  of  Crete ;  which 
Lycorgus  is  said  to  have  studied  before  fruning  the  Spartan  code  (Plutarch's 
^feurpuM,  iv.).] 

*  John  xiv.  6.] 

*  AcU  Mdv.  25.] 

*  See  above,  §  10  (p.  411).] 

*  ;See,  again.  Vol.  XXIX.  |».  243.] 

*  [Merekant  qf  Vemce,  Act  iv.  sc  1  (''The  quality  of  Mercy  is  not  strained; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven");  and  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  12  C'My 
speech  shall  distil  ...  as  small  rain").] 
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reservoir — may  soften  the  hearts  of  your  people  to  receive 
the  New  Commandment,  that  they  Love  one  another.^  So» 
round  the  cathedral  of  your  city,  shall  the  merchant's  law 
be  just,  and  his  weights  true ; '  the  table  of  the  money- 
changer not  overthrown/  and  the  bench  of  the  money- 
lender unbroken. 

And  to  as  many  as  walk  according  to  this  rule.  Peace 
shall  be  on  them,  and  Mercy,  and  upon  the  Israel  of  Grod/ 

24.  With  the  preceding  letter  must  assuredly  end — 
for  the  present,  if  not  for  ever* — ^my  own  notes  on  a 
subject  of  which  .my  strength  no  longer  serves  me  to 
endure  the  stress  and  sorrow;  but  I  may  possibly  be  able 
to  collect,  eventually,  into  more  close  form,  the  already 
manifold  and  sufficient  references  scattered  through  Fcnr^ 
Claxngera:  and  perhaps  to  reprint  for  the  St,  Greorge's 
Guild*  the  admirable  compendium  of  British  ecclesiastical 
and  lay  authority  on  the  subject,  collected  by  John  31ax- 
ton,  preacher  of  Grod's  Word  at  Osmington  in  Dorset- 
shire, printed  by  John  Norton  under  the  title  of  The 
EngUsh  UtwreVy  imd  sold  by  Francis  Bowman,  in  Oxford, 
1684.  A  still  more  precious  record  of  the  fierce  struggle 
of  usury  into  life  among  Christians,  and  of  the  resistance 
to  it  by  Venice  and  her  "Anthony,*'*  will  be  found  in 
the    dialogue    '^della    Usura,"    of   Messer   Speron    Sperone 

*  ''The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man. 
The  best  condition'd  and  unwearied  spirit, 
In  doing  courtesies;  and  one  in  whom 
The  anaent  Raman  hommr  more  appears. 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  liafy." 

This  is  the  Shakspearian  description  of  that  Anthonj,  whom  the  modem 
British    public,  with    its  new  critical   lights,  calls  a  ''sentimentalist    and 

»  [John  xiu.  34.] 

>  [A  reference  to  the  inscription  found  by  Ruskin  on  the  first  church  in  Venice : 
see  Vol.  XXI.  pp.  268-269.] 

*  [Matthew  xxL  12.] 
«  [Galatians  vi.  16.1 

*  See,  however,  below,  p.  443.] 

*  [These  designs,  however,  were  not  carried  out.    For  a  coUectimi  of  the  prin- 
cipal passages  on  "usury"  in  Fors,  see  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  xlvii,] 
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(Aldus,  in  Vin^fia,  MDXIII.^)»  followed  by  the  dialogue 
*'del  Cathaio,''  between  ^^  Portia,  sola,  e  £uiciulla,  fEune,  e 
eibo,  vita,  e  morte,  di  ciascuno  ehe  la  conosce,"  and  her 
lover  Moresini,  which  is  the  source  of  all  that  is  love- 
liest in  The  Merchant  of  Fenice.  Readers  who  seek  more 
modem  and  more  scientific  instruction  may  consult  the 
able  abstract  of  the  triumph  of  usury,  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Andrew  Dickson  White,  President  of  Cornell  University 
(The  Warfare  of  Science,  H.  S.  King  &  Co.,  1877*),  in 
which  the  victory  of  the  great  modem  scientific  principle, 
that  two  and  two  make  five,  is  traced  exultingly  to  the 
final  overthrow  of  St.  Cluysostom,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Bernard, 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Luther,  and  Bossuet,  by  ''the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Torlonia  &mily  in  Rome.''  A  better 
collection  of  the  most  crushing  evidence  cannot  be  found 
than  this,  furnished  by  an  adversary;  a  less  petulant  and 
pompous,  but  more  earnest  voice  from  America,  Usury  the 
Giant  Sin  of  the  Age,  by  Edward  Palmer  (Perth  Amboys, 
1865),  should  be  read  together  with  it. 

25.  In  the  meantime,  the  substance  of  the  teaching  of 
the  former  Church  of  England,  in  the  great  sermon  against 
usuiy  of  Bishop  Jewel,  may  perhaps  not  uselessly  occupy 
one  additional  page  of  The  Contemporary  Review:^ — 

"Usuiy  is  a  kind  of  lending  of  money,  or  oorne,  or  oyle,  <nr  wine,  or 
of  any  other  thing,  wherein,  upon  covenant  and  bargaine,  we  receive 
againe  the  whole  prindpall  which  we  delivered,  and  somewhat  nuure,  for 


specolator ! "  ^ — holding  Shylock  to  be  the  real  hero^  and  innocent  victim 
of  the  drama.^ 

^  [In  the  edition  of  1543,  the  dialogae  ''Delia  Usura"  is  at  pp.  70  9eq.,  and 
that  ^Del  Cathaio"  on  pp.  156  mo. J 

*  \¥ot  another  reference  to  this  hook,  see  YoL  XXIX.  p.  590.  Raskin's 
reference  here  is  to  pp.  122-133  of  the  book.] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  the  sermon,  see  For$  dmoigera.  Letter  53  (YoL 
XXVIII.  p.  340).  The  disoonrse  ooeors  in  An  ExprnUkm  upon  the  Fini  EpMe  <• 
tkB  Tke$9ahnkuu,  iv.  6.  See  pp.  ^-81  in  voL  viL  of  Jewel's  W^rkt,  edited  by 
R.  W.  Jel^  184a] 

^  [No  doubt  in  some  criticism  of  The  Merchant  qf  Venice  at  the  Lyceum  (1880) : 
•ee  below,  p.  545.] 

*  [For  The  Merchant  qf  Venke  on  usury,  see  Munera  Pulveris,  §§  100,  134 
(VoL  XVn.  pp.  223,  257);  Vai  dTAmo,  §  277  (VoL  XXm..p.  161);  and  F^ 
Omfffera,  Letter  76  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  98).] 
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the  uie  and  occopjing  of  the  same ;  as  if  I  lend  100  pound,  and  for  it 
covenant  to  receive  105  poond,  or  anj  other  siunme,  greater  then  was 
the  summe  which  I  did  lend :  this  is  that  which  we  call  usury :  such  a 
kind  of  bargaining  as  no  good  man,  or  godly  man,  ever  used.  Saeh  a  kind 
of  bargaining  as  all  men  that  ever  femd  God's  judgements  have  alwaie^ 
abhorred  and  condemned.  It  is  filthy  gaines,  and  a  worice  of  darkenesset 
it  is  a  monster  in  nature :  the  overthrow  of  mighty  kingdoms,  the  destruc- 
tion of  flourishing  States,  the  decay  of  wealthy  cities,  the  plagues  of  thd 
world,  and  the  misery  of  the  people:  it  is  thefti  it  is  the  murthering  of 
our  brethren,  its  the  curse  of  God,  and  the  curse  of  the  people.  This  is 
Usury.  By  these  signes  and  tokens  you  may  know  it  For  wheresoever  it 
hdgneth  all  those  mischiefes  ensue. 

ft  Whence  ^ringeth  usury  f  Soone  shewed.  Even  thence  whence  theft| 
murder,  adultery,  the  plagues,  and  destruction  of  the  people  doe  spring. 
All  these  are  the  workes  of  the  divell,  and  the  workes  of  the  flesh.  Christ 
telleth  the  Pharisees,  You  are  of  your  &ther  the  divell,  and  the  lusts  of 
your  father  you  will  doe.  Even  so  may  it  truely  be  sayd  to  the  usurer. 
Thou  art  of  thy  father  the  divell,  and  the  lusts  of  thy  father  thou  wilt 
doe,  and  therefore  thou  hast  pleasure  in  his  workes.  The  divell  entered 
into  the  heart  of  Judas,  and  put  in  him  this  greedinesse,  and  covetousnesse 
of  gaine,  for  which  he  was  content  to  sell  his  master.  Judas's  heart  was 
the  shop,  the  divell  was  the  foreman  to  worke  in  it  They  that  wiU  be 
rich  &11  into  tentation  and  snares,  and  into  many  foolish  and  noysome 
lusts,  which  drowne  men  in  perdition  and  destruction.  For  the  desire  of 
money  is  the  roote  of  all  evil.  And  St.  John  saith.  Whosoever  committeth 
sinne  is  of  the  Divell,  1  Job.  S-8.  Thus  we  see  that  the  divell  is  the 
planter,  and  the  &ther  of  usury. 

''What  are  the  fruits  of  usury?  A.  1.  It  dissolveth  the  knot  and 
fellowship  of  mankind.  2.  It  hardeneth  man's  heart  8.  It  maketh  men 
unnaturall,  and  bereaveth  them  of  charity,  and  love  to  their  dearest 
friends.  4.  It  breedeth  misery  and  provoketh  the  wrath  of  God  fioni 
heaven.  5.  It  consumeth  rich  men,  it  eateth  up  the  poore,  it  maketh 
bankrupts,  and  undoeth  many  householders.  6.  The  poore  occupiers  are 
driven  to  flee,  their  wives  are  left  alone,  their  children  are  hopelesse,  and 
driven  to  beg  their  bread,  through  the  unmercifuU  dealing  of  the  oovetona 
usurer. 

''He  that  is  an  usurer,  wisheth  that  all  others  may  ladce  and  come  to 
him  and  borrow  of  him;  that  all  others  may  lose,  so  that  he  may  have 
gaine.  Therefore  our  old  forefathers  so  much  abhorred  this  trade,  tiiat 
they  thought  an  usurer  unworthy  to  live  in  the  company  of  Christian 
men.  They  suffered  not  an  usurer  to  be  witnesse  in  matters  of  Law. 
They  suffer  him  not  to  make  a  Testament,  and  to  bestow  his  goods  by 
will.  When  an  usurer  dyed,  they  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  buried  in 
places  appointed  for  the  buriall  of  Christians.  So  highly  did  they  mislike 
tills  unmerdfull  spoyling  and  deceiving  our  brethren. 

"  But  what  speak  I  of  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church }  There  was 
never  any  religion,  nor  sect,  nor  state,  nor  degree,  nor  profession  of  men, 
but  they  have  disliked  it  Philosophers,  Greekes,  Latins,  lawyers,  divines, 
Catholikes^  heretics;  all  tongues  and  nations  have  ever  thought  an  usurer 
as  dangerous  as  a  theefe.    The  very  sense  of  nature  proves  it  to  be  so. 
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If  the  stones  could  speak  they  would  smj  as  much.  But  some  will  say  aU 
kindes  of  usuiy  are  not  forbidden.  There  may  be  cases  where  usury  may 
stand  with  reason  and  equity,  and  herein  they  say  so  much  as  by  wit 
may  be  devised  to  paint  out  a  foule  and  ugly  idoll,  and  to  shadow  them- 
selyes  in  manifest  and  open  wickednesse.  Whatsoever  God  sayth,  yet  this 
or  this  kind  of  usury^  say  they,  whidi  is  done  in  this  or  this  sort,  is  not 
f<Mrbidden.  It  proffiteth  the  Commonwealth,  it  relieveth  great  numbers, 
the  poore  should  otherwise  perish,  none  would  lend  them.  By  like  good 
reason,  there  are  some  that  defend  theft  and  murder;  they  say,  there 
may  be  some  ease  where  it  is  lawful  to  kill  or  to  steale;  for  God  willed 
the  Hebrews  to  rob  the  .Sgyptians,  and  Abraham  to  kill  his  own  Sonne 
Isaac.  In  these  cases  the  robbery  and  the  killing  of  his  sonne  were  lawfull. 
So  say  they.  Even  so  by  the  like  reason  doe  some  of  our  countiymen 
maintayne  concubines,  curtisans,  and  brothel-houses,  and  stand  in  defence 
of  open  stewes.  They  are  (say  they)  for  the  benefit  of  the  countiy,  they 
keepe  men  frcmi  more  dangerous  inconveniences;  take  them  away,  it  wiU 
be  worse.  Although  God  say,  there  shall  be  no  whore  of  the  daughters 
of  Israel,  neither  shall  there  be  a  whore-keeper  of  the  sonnes  of  Israel: 
yet  these  men  say  all  manner  of  whoredom  is  not  forbidden.  In  these 
and  these  cases  it  is  not  amisse  to  alow  it 

''As  Samuel  sayd  to  Saul,  so  may  we  say  to  the  usurer.  Thou  hast 
devised  cases  and  colours  to  hide  thy  shame,  but  what  regard  hath  God 
to  thy  cases?  What  careth  He  for  thy  reasons?  the  Lord  would  have 
more  pleasure,  if  when  thou  heareth  His  voyce  thou  wouldest  obey  Him. 
For  what  is  thy  device  against  the  counsel],  and  ordinance  of  God  ?  What 
bold  presumption  is  it  for  a  mortall  man  to  controule  the  commandments 
of  immortall  God  ?  And  to  weigh  his  heavenly  wisdome  in  the  ballance 
of  humane  fbolishnesse  ?  When  God  sayth.  Thou  shalt  not  take  usuiy, 
what  creature  of  God  art  thou  which  canst  take  usury?  When  God 
maketh  it  unlawfull,  what  art  thou,  oh  man,  that  sayst,  it  is  lawfull  ?  This 
is  a  token  of  a  desperate  mind.  It  is  found  true  in  thee,  that  Paul  sayd, 
the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  ill.  Thou  art  so  given  over  unto  the 
wicked  Mammon,  that  thou  carest  not  to  doe  the  will  of  God." 

Thus  far,  the  theology  of  Old  England.  Let  it  close 
with  the  calm  law,  spoken  four  hundred  years  before  Christ, 

1  [Pkto,  Law9,  zi.  913  C] 
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[«883] 

1.  I  HAVE  been  asked  by  Mr.  HorsfalP  to  \rrite  s  few 
words  of  introduction  to  the  following  papers.  The  trust 
is  a  frank  one^  for  our  friendship  has  been  long  and  intimate 
enough  to  assure  their  author  that  my  feelings  and  even 
practical  convictions  in  many  respects  differ  firom  his*  and 
in  some,  relating  especially  to  the  subjects  here  treated  of, 
are  even  opposed  to  his ;  so  that  my  private  letters  (which> 
to  speak  truth,  he  never  attends  to  a  word  of)  are  little 
more  than  a  series  of  exhortations  to  him  to  sing — once 
for  all — the  beautiful  Cavalier  ditty  of  "Farewell,  JMan- 
chester^"*  and  pour  the  dew  of  his  artistic  benevolence  on 
less  recusant  ground.  Nevertheless,  as  assuredly  he  knows 
much  more  of  his  own  town  than  I  do,  and  as  his  mind  is 
evidently  made  up  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  it^  the  only 
thing  left  for  me  to  do  is  to  help  him  all  I  can  in  the 
hard  task  he  has  set  himself,  or,  if  I  can't  help,  at  least  to 
bear  witness  to  the  goodness  of  the  seed  he  has  set  him- 
self to  sow  among  tlioms/  For,  indeed,  the  principles  on 
which  he  is  working  are  altogether  true  and  sound;  and 
the  definitions  and  defence  of  them,  in  this  pamphlet,  are 
among  the  most  important  pieces  of  Art  teaching  which  I 
have   ever  met  with  in  recent  English   literature;   in  past 

^  [For  it-hom  and  his  work  in  fonuding  an  Art  Mnfteom  at  AncoatA  (Mancli«ster) 
and  Kuskiu's  correspondence  with  him,  sec  VoL  XXJX.  pp.  140,  19fi,  589-593,] 

*  [A  Jof  obite  song  J  a  formiritfi  of  Huaktn'ft :  see  Pna-lmtej  iiL  |  80*] 

•  [Matthew  Biu  17] 
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Art-literature  there  cannot  of  course  be  anything  parallel 
to  them,  since  the  difficulties  to  be  met  and  mischiefis  to 
be  dealt  with  are  wholly  of  to-day.  And  in  all  the  practical 
suggestions  and  recommendations  given  in  the  following 
pages  I  not  only  concur,  but  am  myself  much  aided  as  I 
read  them  in  the  giving  form  to  my  own  plans  for  the 
museum  at  Sheffield;^  nor  do  I  doubt  that  they  will  at 
once  commend  themselves  to  every  intelligent  and  candid 
reader.  But,  to  my  own  mind,  the  statements  of  principle 
on  which  these  recommendations  are  based  are  fSar  ihe 
more  valuable  part  of  the  writings,  for  these  are  true  and 
serviceable  for  all  time,  and  in  all  places ;  while  in  simplicity 
and  lucidity  they  are  far  beyond  any  usually  to  be  found 
in  essays  on  Art,  and  the  political  significance  of  the  laws 
thus  defined  is  really,  I  ^believe,  here  for  the  first  time 
rightly  grasped  and  illustrated. 

2.  Of  these,  however,  the  one  whose  root  is  deepest  and 
range  widest  will  be  denied  by  many  readers,  and  doubted 
by  others,  so  that  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word  or  two 
fiarther  in  its  interpretation  and  defence — ^the  saying,  namely, 
that  **  faith  cannot  dwell  in  hideous  towns,''  and  that  **  fami- 
liarity with  beauty  is  a  most  powerful  aid  to  beliefl"* 
This  is  a  curious  saying,  in  front  of  the  fitct  that  the 
primary  force  of  infiddity  in  the  Renaissance  times  was  its 
pursuit  of  carnal  beauty,  and  that  nowadays  (at  least,  so 
for  as  my  own  experience  reaches)  more  faith  may  be  found 
in  the  back  streets  of  most  cities  than  in  the  fine  ones. 
Nevertheless  the  saying  is  wholly  true,  first,  because  carnal 
beauty  is  not  true  beauty ;  secondly,  because,  rightly  judged, 
the  fine  streets  of  most  modem  towns  are  more  hideous 
than  the  back  ones;  lastly — and  this  is  the  point  on  which 
I  must  enlarge — ^because  universally  the  first  condition  to 
the  believing  there  is  Order  in  Heaven  is  the  Sight  of 
Order  upon  Earth;  Order,  that  is  to  say,  not  the  result  of 
physical  law,  but  of  some  spiritual  power  prevailing  over  it, 

1  [For  which,  see  VoL  XXX,] 

>  [See  p.  22  of  Mr.  HonfiaFs  pamphlet] 
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as,  to  take  instances  from  my  own  old  and  favourite  sub- 
ject, the  ordering  of  the  clouds  in  a  beautiful  sunset,  which 
corresponds  to  a  painter's  invention  of  them,  or  the  ordering 
of  the  colours  on  a  bird's  wing,  or  of  the  radiations  of  a 
crjrstal  of  hoarfrost  or  of  sapphire,  concerning  any  of  which 
matters  men,  so  called  of  science,  are  necessarily  and  for 
ever  silent,  because  the  distribution  of  colours  in  spectra 
and  the  relation  of  planes  in  crystals  are  final  and  causeless 
fftcts,  orders  J  that  is  to  say,  not  lavos.  And  more  than  this, 
the  infidel  temper  which  is  incapable  of  perceiving  this 
spiritual  beauty  has  an  instant  and  constant  tendency  to 
delight  in  the  reverse  of  it,  so  that  practically  its  investiga- 
tion is  always,  by  preference,  of  forms  of  death  or  disease 
and  every  state  of  disorder  and  dissolution,  the  affectionate 
analysis  of  vice  in  modem  novels  being  a  part  of  the  same 
science.^  And,  to  keep  to  my  own  special  field  of  study — 
the  order  of  clouds, — ^there  is  a  grotesquely  notable  example 
of  the  connection  between  infidelity  and  the  sense  of  ugli- 
ness in  a  paper  in  the  last  Contemporary  Review,*  in  which 
an  able  writer,  who  signs  Vemon  Lee,  but  whose  personal 
view  or  purpose  remains  to  the  dose  of  the  essay  inscrutable, 
has  rendered  with  considerable  acuteness  and  animation  the 
course  of  a  dialogue  between  one  of  the  common  modem 
men  about  town  who  are  the  parasites  of  their  own  cigars 
and  two  more  or  less  weak  and  fooUsh  friends  of  hesitatingly 
adverse  instincts:  the  three  of  them,  however,  practicfdly 
assuming  their  own  wisdom  to  be  the  highest  yet  attainoi 
by  the  human  race;  and  their  own  diversion  on  the  moun- 
tainous heights  of  it  being  by  the  aspect  of  a  so-called 
**prq[K)sterous"  sunset,  described  in  the  following  terms: — 

^  A  brilliant  light,  which  seemed  to  sink  out  of  the  landscape  all  its  reds 
and  yellows^  and  with  them  all  life ;  bleaching  the  yellowing  cornfields  and 
brown  heath;  but  burnishing  into  demoniac*  energy  of  colour  the  pastures 
and  oak  woods,  brilliant  against  the  dark  sky,  as  if  filled  with  green  nre. 

^  rCompara  Fietim,  Fair  and  Foul;  abora,  pp.  268  m^.] 

>  [''The  lUsponsibilities  of  Unbelief:  a  CouFersation  between  Three  Rationalists/' 
(kmimnpormry  Bmskm,  May  1883^  toL  43.1 

>  [Compare  AH  iff  Smgkmd,  §  IdS  (Vol  XXXUI.  p.  365).] 
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''Along  the  roadside  the  poppies,  which  aa  ordinaiy  sunset  makes  flame, 
were  quite  extinguished,  like  burnt-out  embers ;  the  yellow  hearts  of  the 
daisies  were  quite  lost,  merged  into  their  shining  white  petals.  And, 
striking  against  the  windows  of  the  old  black  and  white  chequered  fimos 
(a  ghastly  skeleton  in  this  light),  it  made  them  not  flare,  nav,  not  redden 
in  the  faintest  degree,  but  reflect  a  brilliant  speck  of  white  light  Every- 
thing was  unsubstantial,  yet  not  as  in  a  mist,  nay,  rather  substantial,  bat 
flat,  as  if  cut  out  of  paper  and  pasted  on  the  bUek  branches  and  gieen 
leaves,  the  livid,  glaring  houses^  with  roofs  of  dead,  scarce  perceptible  red 
(as  when  an  iron  turning  white-hot  from  red-hot  in  the  stithy  grows  also 
dull  and  dim). 

'"It  looks  like  the  eve  of  the  coming  of  Antidirist,  as  described  in 
mediaeval  hymns,'  remarked  Vere:  'the  sun,  before  setting  nevermore  ta 
rise,  sucking  all  life  out  of  the  earth,  leaving  it  but  a  mound  of  livid 
cinders,  barren  and  crumbling,  through  which  the  buried  nations  will  easily 
Inreak  their  way  when  they  arise.' " 

As  I  have  above  said,  I  do  not  discern  the  purpose  of 
the  writer  of  this  paper;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
illustrate  more  clearly  this  chronic  insanity  of  infidel  thought 
which  makes  all  nature  spectral;  while,  with  exactly  corre- 
spondent and  reflective  power,  whatever  is  dreadfid  or  dis- 
ordered in  external  things  reproduces  itself  in  disease  of  the 
human  mind  affected  by  them. 

8.  The  correspondent  relations  of  beauty  to  morality 
are  illustrated  in  the  following  pages  in  a  way  which  leaves 
little  to  be  desired,  and  scarcely  any  room  for  dissent;  but 
I  have  marked  for  my  own  future  reference  the  following 
passages,  of  which  I  think  it  will  further  the  usefulness  of 
the  book  that  the  reader  should  initially  observe  the  con- 
tents and  connection. 

i.  (P.  15,  line  6-10*). — Our  idea  of  beauty  in  all  things 
depends  on  what  we  bdieve  they  ought  to  be  and  do. 

If.  (P.  17,  line  8-17 ').— Pleasure  is  most  to  be  found 
in  safe  and  pure  ways,  and  the  greatest  happiness  of  life 
is  to  have  a  great  many  little  happinesses. 

^  [''Our  idea  of  what  beauty  is  in  human  beings,  in  pictures,  in  houses,  in 
chairs,  in  animals,  in  cities,  in  everything,  in  short,  which  we  know  to  have  a  use, 
in  the  main  depends  on  what  we  helieve  that  human  heings,  pictures,  and  the  rest 
ought  to  he  ana  do."] 

*  ["Every  bank  in  every  country  lane,  every  bush,  every  tree,  the  sky  by  day 
and  by  night,  every  aspect  ik  nature,  is  ftill  of  beautiftd  form  or  colour,  or  of  both, 
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m.  (P.  24,  line  10-80  ^).-^The  wonder  and  sorrow  that  in 
a  country  possessing  an  Established  Church,  no  book  exists 
which  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  youth  to  show  them 
the  best  things  that  can  be  done  in  Itfe,  and  prevent  thdr 
wasting  it 

iv.  (P.  28,  line  21-«e*). — ^There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  susoeptilMlity  to  beauty  can  be  gained  through  proper 
training  in  childhood  by  almost  every  one. 

t;.  (P.  29,  line  8»-85»).— But  if  we  are  to  attain  to 
either  a  higher  morality  or  a  strong  love  of  beauty,  such 
attainment  must  be  the  result  of  a  strenuous  effort  and  a 
strong  wilL 

for  thoee  whose  ^es  and  hearts  and  hrains  have  heen  opened  to  perceive  beauty. 
Riehter  has  somewhere  said  that  man's  grtaUH  defect  is  that  he  has  saoh  a  lot  of 
mmtt  ooes.  With  equal  truth  it  maj  be  said  that  the  greatest  happfaiess  man  can 
have  is  to  have  a  mat  many  little  happinesses,  and  therefore  a  strong  love  of 
beauty,  which  enaUes  almost  every  square  inch  of  unboiled  country  to  give  us 
pleasant  sensations,  is  one  of  the  best  possessions  we  can  have."! 

^  [''  It  must  be  evident  to  everv  one  who  watches  life  carefully  that  hardly  any 
ooe  reaches  the  objeote  whieh  all  would  live  for  who  does  not  strive  to  reach  them, 
and  that  at  present  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  so  much  as  knows  what  are  the 
objects  which  should  be  sought  in  life.  It  is  astounding^  therefore,  that  in  a 
country  which  possesses  an  Established  Church,  richly  endowed  universities,  and 
even  several  professors  of  education,  no  book  exists  which  can  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  every  intelligent  youth,  and  of  every  intelligent  fether  and  mother, 
showing  what  our  wisest  and  best  men  believe  are  the  oest  things  which  can  be 
done  in  life,  and  what  is  the  kind  of  training  whidh  makes  the  doing  of  these 
things  most  easy.  It  is  often  said  that  each  of  us  can  profit  only  bv  his  own 
experience^  but  no  one  believes  that.  No  one  can  see  how  many  well-meaning 
persons  mistake  means  for  ends  and  drift  into  error  and  sin,  simply  because 
neither  they  nor  their  parents  have  known  what  course  should  be  steered,  and 
what  equipment  is  needed,  in  the  vojrage  of  life, — no  one  can  see  this  and  doubt 
that  a  'guide-book  to  life,'  containing;  uie  results  of  the  comparison  of  the  experi* 
ences  of  even  half-a-dozen  able  and  sincere  men,  would  save  countless  people  from 
wasting  their  lives  as  most  lives  are  now  wasted."! 

'  ["That  which  is  true  witli  regard  to  music  Is  true  with  regard  to  beauty  of 
form  and  colour.  Because  a  great  many  grown-up  people,  in  spite  of  great  efforts, 
find  it  impossible  to  sing  correctly  or  even  to  perceive  any  pleasantness  in  music, 
it  used  to  be  commonly  supposed  that  a  great  many  people  are  bora  without  the 
power  of  gaining  love  of,  and  skill  in,  music.  Now  it  is  known  that  it  is  a  question 
of  early  training,  that  in  eveiy  thousand  children  there  are  veory  few, — not,  I 
believe,  on  an  average,  more  than  two  or  three, — ^who  cannot  gain  the  power  of 
sinking  correctly  and  of  ei\joving  music,  if  thev  are  taught  well  in  childhood  while 
their  nervous  system  can  still  easily  form  habits  and  hM  not  yet  formed  the  habit 
of  being  insensible  to  diffsrences  of  sound.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
susceptibility  to  beau^  of  form  and  colour  can  also  be  gained  through  proper 
traimng  in  childhood  by  almost  every  one."] 

'  ['^In  such  circumstances  as  ours  there  is  no  such  thinff  as  'a  wiie  passiveness.' 
If  we  are  to  attain  to  a  hin^  morality  or  to  strong  love  of  beauty,  attainment  must 
be  the  result  of  strenuous  effort,  of  strong  will."} 
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vi.  P.  41,  line  16-22^). — ^Rightness  of  form  and  aspect 
must  first  be  shown  to  the  people  in  things  whieh  interest 
them,  and  about  the  rightness  of  appearance  in  which  H  is 
possible  for  them  to  care  a  great  deaL 

vii.  (P.  42,  line  1-10  •). — And,  therefore,  rightness  of  ap- 
pearance of  the  bodies,  and  the  houses,  and  the  actions  of 
the  people  of  these  huge  towns,  is  of  more  importance  than 
rightness  of  appearance  in  what  is  usually  called  art,  and 
pictures  of  noble  action  and  passion  and  of  beautiful  scenery 
are  of  far  greater  value  than  art  in  things  which  cannot 
deeply  affect  human  thought  and  feeling. 

The  practical  suggestions  which,  deduced  from  these 
principles,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Horsfiedl's  second 
paper,  exhibit  an  untried  group  of  resources  in  education; 
and  it  will  be  to  myself  the  best  encouragement  in  what- 
ever it  has  been  my  hope  to  institute  of  Art  School  at 
Oxford  if  the  central  influence  of  the  University  may  be 
found  capable  of  extension  by  such  means,  in  methods  pro- 
moting tlie  general  happiness  of  the  people  of  England. 

Bbantwood^  ZSthJune,  1883. 

^  [''The  principle  I  refer  to  is^  that,  at  art  ia  the  giving  of  right  or  beaatifol 
form^  or  of  Wutiful  or  right  appearance,  if  we  desire  to  make  people  take  keen 
interest  in  art,  if  we  deeire  to  make  them  love  good  art^  we  must  show  it  them 
when  applied  to  things  which  themselves  are  venr  interesting  to  them^  and  aboat 
Uie  rightness  of  appearance  of  which  it  is  therefore  possihle  for  them  to  can  a 
great  deal."] 

>  [''  Success  in  bringing  thei  influence  of  art  to  bear  on  the  masses  of  the  popu- 
lation in  iM'ge  towns,  or  on  any  set  of  people  who  have  to  earn  their  bread  and 
have  not  time  to  acquire  an  unhealthy  appetite  for  nonsense  verses  or  nonsenae 

{nctures^  will  certainly  onlj  be  attained  by  persons  who  know  that  art  is  important 
ust  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  that  which  it  clothes,  and  who  themflelrei 
feel  that  rightness  of  appearance  of  the  bodies,  and  tiie  houses^  and  the  actions, 
in  short  of  the  whole  lite,  of  the  population  of  those  laige  towns  which  are  now, 
or  threaten  soon  to  be,  '  England,'  is  of  fiar  greater  importance  than  rightness  d 
appearance  in  all  that  which  is  usually  called  '  art,'  and  who  feel,  to  speak  of  only 
the  fine  arts,  that  rightness  of  appeajrance  in  pictures  of  noble  action  and  passion, 
and  of  beautiful  scenery,  love  oi  which  is  almost  a  necessary  of  mental  health,  is 
of  fiar  greater  importance  than  art  can  be  in  things  which  cannot  deeply  affect 
human  thought  and  feeling/'] 
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THE    ENGLISH    SCHOOL  OF   PAINTING: 

A  PREFACE 

1.  I  AM  most  happy  in  the  privilege  accorded  to  me  by  the 
author  of  this  book  ^  to  introduce  to  the  public  of  England 
— ^intarested  as  they  all  are  commercially,  in  the  estimate 
of  English  Art  formed  by  foreign  States,  and  as  they  all 
ought  to  be,  morally,  in  the  impression  which  that  art 
produces  on  the  minds  of  its  foreign  purchasers — a  piece 
of  entirely  candid,  intimately  searching,  and  delicately  intel- 
ligent French  criticism — ^mc»stly  praise,  indeed,  but  scrupu^ 
lously  weighed  and  awarded,  of  the  entire  range  of  English 
painting,  from  the  days  of  Sir  Joshua  to  our  own. 

Every  nation  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  judge  of  its  own 
art,  from  whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal  In  the  common 
sense  of  the  phrase,  it  ''knows  what  it  likes,"  and  is  only 
capable  of  producing  what  it  likes.  But  every  well-educated 
nation  also  derives  a  more  thrilling,  though  less  intimate 
and  constant,  pleasure,  frt>m  the  just  appreciation  of  the 
art  of  other  climates  and  races.  To  take  an  extreme  in- 
stance: how  much  vivid  and  refining  pleasure  have  not  we 
English  taken  in  Chinese  porcelain,  just  because  we  were 
incapable  ourselves  of  making,  with  all  the  British  genius 
we  could  concentrate  upon  that  object,  a  single  pattern  of 
prettily-coloured  cup  aini  saucer. 

2.  Hitherto  the  action  of  all  Governments  in  the  en- 
couragement of  National  Art  has  been  resolutely  wrong,  in 
one  or  other  of  two  opposite  directions.  Either  they  have 
endeavoured  to  protect  their  own  clumsy   workmen  from 

^  [For  earlier  referenoet  to  M.  Chesneau^  see  VoL  HL  pp.  683-684 :  YoL  ^TT, 
p   xIf.  ;  VoL  Xm.  p.  Ivi. ;  VoL  XTV.  p.  263 ;  and  VoL  XV.  p.  497.  J 
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the  competition  of  more  dexterous  neighbours  by  laying 
duties  on  foreign  art — as  at  present  the  Americans,  in  a 
state  of  hitherto  unprecedented  egoism  and  stupidity,  and 
formerly  the  English,  at  the  time  when  my  father,  in  con- 
stant mercantile  relations  with  Spain,  used  to  see  the  most 
superb  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  Spanish  plate  dashed 
to  pieces  and  beaten  flat  by  the  axes  of  the  Custom  House 
officers,  lest  it  should  perchance  be  bought  by  Liondon 
citizens  in  preference  to  the  articles  offered  by  the  gold- 
smiths of  Cheapside— or  else  they  have  hoped  to  teach 
the  native  artist  fiDreign  tricks  of  trade,  and  filled — as  now^ 
the  universal  repertory  at  Kensington — ^their  museums  and 
workrooms  with  miscellaneous  types  of  unexplained  design, 
firom  which  the  incapablest  of  theu:  own  craftsmen  might 
filch  absurdities  enough  to  provoke  demand  when  trade  was 
slack,  or  content  a  fashion  when  taste  was  rabid. 

8.  We  are  still,  I  fear,  a  long  way  behind  the  time — but 
it  will  come — ^when  governments  wHl  recognize  and  culti- 
vate the  essential  genius  of  their  people,  aiding  them,  by 
wisdy  restricted  collection  and  discriminate  explanaticm  of 
examples,  to  adopt  whatever  excellencies  of  method  may 
assist  them  in  their  proper  aims,  and  to  take  refined  and 
sjrmpathetic  delight  in  skill  which  they  cannot  emulate. 

After  being  for  at  least  half  a  century  paralysed  by 
their  isolation  and  self-sufficiency,  the  British  schools  of 
painting  are  now  in  the  contrary  danger  of  losing  their 
national  character  in  their  endeavour  to  become  sentimen- 
tally Grerman,  dramatically  Parisian,  or  decoratively  Asiatic. 
It  is  a  singular  delight  to  me  to  hear  this  acute  and 
kindly  Frenchman  assuring  us  that  we  have  some  metal  of 
our  own,  and  interpreting  to  his  own  countrymen  some  of 
the  insular  merits  of  a  school  which  hitherto  has  neither 
recommended  itself  by  politeness,  confirmed  itself  by  cor- 
rectness, nor  distinguished  itself  by  imagination. 

4.  My  own  concurrence  with  M.  Chesneau's  critical  judg- 
ment respecting  all  pieces  of  art  with  which  we  have  be^ 
alike  acquainted,  has  been  enough  expressed  in  my  terminal 
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lectures  on  the  ''Art  of  England''^  My  confidence  in  his 
power  of  analysing  the  characters  of  English  art  least  known 
in  France  is  sufficiently  proTed  by  my  having  commissioned 
him  to  write  a  life  of  Turner,  prefaced  by  a  history  of 
{Nrevious  landscape;  to  which  I  believe  my  own  revisicm 
will  have  little  to  add  in  order  to  make  it  a  just  and 
sufficient  record  of  my  bdoved  Master.* 

In  his  estimate  of  other  really  great  painters,  I  am 
alwajrs  disposed  to  follow  M.  Chesneau,  as  fiur  as  my 
knowledge  permits.  But  I  find  him  too  ready  to  forgive 
the  transgressions  of  minor  genius,  and  to  waste  his  own 
and  the  reader's  time  in  the  search  for  beauties  of  small 
account,  and  the  descriptions  of  accidental  and  evanesooit 
fuicy.  There  are  many  painters  named  with  praise  in  the 
fi^owing  pages  of  whom  there  is  really  nothing  noteworthy, 
except  the  local  or  temporary  causes  of  thdr  ever  obtaining 
any  public  attention.  But  I  hold  myself  on  this  the  more 
bound  in  honour  to  invite  public  attention  to  the  opinions 
of  a  critic  who  says  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  men  whom 
I  have  mysdf  treated  with  remorseless  contumely,  praying, 
however,  the  reader  to  observe  that  in  these  cases  I  have 
by  no  means  changed  or  withdrawn  from  my  own  opinions, 
thoi:^  I  am  glad  to  admit  that  art  which  is  uninteresting 
to  me  may  be  useful  and  helpful  to  other  people. 

5.  Of  the  illustrations  of  the  volume  I  am  not  justified 
in  speaking  on  the  strength  only  of  the  imperfect  states  in 
which  they  have  been  submitted  to  me;  but  this  much  I 
can  merely  say  of  them,  that  they  have  been  prepared  with 
honest  endeavour  to  reinresent  as  much  of  the  character  of 
the  paintings  as  could  be  interpreted  by  woodcut,  and  not 
with  the  view  of  producing  merely  attractive  or  brilliant 
effects  on  their  own  independent  terms.  The  renderings  of 
Hogarth  are  in  this  respect  both  wonderful  and  exemplary; 
and  those  fit>m  Sir  Jo^ua  and  Gainsborough  are  intelli- 
gent and  accurate,  so  as  really  to  represent  the  security  of 

'  [See  §§  113.  114:  VoL  XXXHl.  pp.  842,  S4a] 
2  [On  this  tabjeet,  see  again  Vol.  XIII.  p.  hri] 
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those  two  painters  from  all  rivalship  in  the  English  school. 
Scarcely  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  obtain  the  characters 
of  Turner's  pictures, — ^but  these  must  be  themselves  seen,— 
the  reader  who  will  not  take  the  piuns  to  visit  them  need 
not  hope  to  be  otherwise  rightly  informed  about  them, 
even  by  the  most  ingenious  of  critics  and  industrious  of 
engravers.  Much  greater  injustice,  though  inevitably,  is 
done  to  the  pre-Raphaelite  pictures,  which,  as  a  rule, 
depend  on  their  colour  far  more  than  Turner  does;  for 
Turner  is  essentially  a  chiaroscurist,  while  the  best  pre- 
Raphaelite  work  is  like  so  much  coloured  glass.^ 

6.  But  in  the  meantime,  I  think  M.  Chesneau  may  be 
well  satisfied  in  presenting  the  English  public  with  a  list, 
indexed  by  unaffected  illustration,  of  the  artists  whose  work 
deserves  their  recognition  and  memory;  criticising  that 
work  with  absolute  frankness  and  willing  admiration,  and 
leaving  the  reader  to  perfect  his  knowledge  by  pilgrimage, 
now  so  easily  accomplished,  to  the  collections  which  gift  and 
bequest  are  gradually  rendaing,  not  only  in  the  metropolis, 
but  in  several  of  our  great  conunercial  centres,  representative 
not  only  of  the  Art  of  England,  but  of  the  art  and  crafts- 
manship alike  of  the  past  and  the  present  world. 

J.    RUSKIN. 
Oxford,  7th  December^  1884. 


Rutkin  added  two  notes  to  the  text: — 

Page  157.  *'  Turner  did  not  always  study  nature." 

"'Did  not  sufficiently  adhere  to  it'  would  have  been  rigbt 
He  studied  nature  more,  and  knew  more  of  it,  than  all  the  other 
artists  of  all  landscape  schools  put  together.--J.  R." 

Page  246.  "  There  has  been  no  artist  in  England  possessing  gemut  smce 
the  drnts  of  Turner." 

"This  is  rather  too  hard  upon  us,  my  good  French  fricno. 
There  has  not  been,  and  will  not  be,  another  Turner,  but  we 
have  had  some  clever  fellows  among  us  since,  who  could  hjv« 
made  a  good  deal  more  of  themselves  if  they  had  better  mindca 
what  I  said  to  them.— J.  R." 

*  [For  Turner  as  chiaroscurist,  compare  Le^ures  mt  Art,  §  185  (y^\J^ 
p.  174);  for  Rossetti's  colour  as  "diffused  through  coloared  glisi,''  see  Art  ff 
Sngkmd,  §  7  (Vol.  XXXIU.  p.  271).] 
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USURY   AND   THE    ENGLISH    BISHOPS: 

AN  INTRODUCTION 

1.  In  the  wise,  practical,  and  affectionate  sermon,  given 
from  St.  Mary's  pulpit  last  autumn  to  the  youth  of  Oxford, 
by  the  good  Bishop  of  Carlisle,^  his  Liordship  took  occasion 
to  warn  his  eagerly  attentive  audience,  with  deep  earnest- 
ness, against  the  crime  of  debt;  dwelling  with  powerful 
invective  on  the  cruelty  and  selfishness  with  which^  too 
often,  the  son  wasted  in  his  follies  the  fruits  of  his  father's 
labour,  or  the  means  of  his  family's  subsistence;  and  in- 
volved himself  in  embarrassments  which,  said  the  Bishop, 
**I  have  again  and  again  known  to  cause  the  misery  of 
all  subsequent  life." 

The  sin  was  charged,  the  appeal  pressed,  only  on  the 
preacher's  undergraduate  hearers.  Beneath  the  gallery,  the 
Heads  of  Houses  sate,  remorseless ;  nor  from  the  pulpit  was 
a  single  hint  permitted  that  any  measures  could  be  raticmally 
taken  for  the  protection,  no  less  than  the  warning,  of  the 
youth  under  their  care.  No  such  suggestion  would  have 
been  received,  if  even  understood,  by  any  English  congr^^ 
tion  of  this  time; — a  strange  and  perilous  time,  in  which 
the  greatest  commercial  people  of  the  world  have  be^i 
brought  to  think  Usury  the  most  honourable  and  fruitfid 
branch,  or  rather  perennial  stem,  of  commercial  industry. 

2.  But  whose  the  fault  that  English  congr^^tions  are 
in  this  temper,  and  this  ignorance  ?    The  saying  of  mine,"* 

*  "  Eveiything  evil  in  Europe  is  primarily  the  fiiult  of  her  Bishops."  < 

*  ntnskin'B  friend  Dr.  Harrey  Goodwin,  an  oecaaonal  Tisitor  at  Brantwood  J 

*  [See  ''Notes  on  the  Priest's  Office"  in  Roadnde  Song9  itf  Tu$c<u^,  VoL  XXXII. 
p.  118.] 
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which  the  author  of  this  book  quotes  in  the  close  of  his 
introduction,  was  written  by  me  with  a  meaning  altogether 
opposite,  and  far  more  forcible,  than  that  which  it  might 
seem  to  bear  to  a  careless  interpreter.*  In  the  present 
state  of  popular  revolt  against  all  conception  and  manna- 
of  authority,  but  more  especially  spiritual  authority,  the 
sentence  reads  as  if  it  were  written  by  an  adversary  o."^  the 
Church, — a  hater  of  its  Prelacy, — an  advocate  of  universal 
liberty  of  thought  and  licence  of  crime :  whereas  the  sentence 
is  rcfJly  written  in  the  conviction  (I  might  say  knowledge, 
if  I  spoke  without  deference  to  the  reader's  incredulity)  that 
the  Pastoral  Office  must  for  ever  be  the  highest,  for  good 
or  evil,  in  every  Christian  land;  and  that  when  it  fails  in 
vigilance,  faith,  or  courage,  the  sheep  must  be  scattered, 
and  neither  King  nor  law  avail  any  more  to  protect  them 
against  the  fury  of  their  own  passions,  nor  any  human 
sagacity  against  the  deception  of  their  own  hearts. 

8.  Since,  however,  these  things  are  instantly  so,  and  the 
Bishops  of  England  have  now  with  one  accord  consented  to 
become  merely  the  highly  salaried  vergers  of  her  Cathedrals, 
taking  care  that  the  choristers  do  not  play  at  leapfrog  in 
the  Churchyard,  that  the  Precincts  are  el^antly  iron-railed 
from  the  profane  parts  of  the  town,  and  that  the  doors  of 
the  building  be  duly  locked,^  so  that  nobody  may  pray  in 
it  at  improper  times, — ^these  things  being  so,  may  we  not 
turn  to  the  **  every-man-his-own-Bishop "  party,  with  its 
Bible  Society,  Missionary  zeal,  and  right  of  hifallible  private 
interpretation,  to  ask  at  least  for  some  small  exposition  to 
the  inhabitants  of  their  own  country,  of  those  Scriptures 
which  they  are  so  fain  to  put  in  the  possession  of  others ; 
and  this  the  rather,  because  the  popular  familiar  version  of 
the  New  Testament  among  us,  unwritten,  seems  to  be  now 

♦  ''I  knew,  in  using  it,  perfectly  well  what  you  meant"    (Note  by 
Mr.  Sillar.) 

^  [For  Ruskin's  complaints  on  this  soore,  see  VoL  XXXIII.  p.  511.] 
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the  exact  ccmtrary  of  that  i/diich  we  were  once  tau^t  to 
be  of  Divine  authority. 

4.  I  pUce,  side  by  side,  the  ancient  and  modem  versions 
of  the  seven  verses  of  the  New  Testament  wliich  were  the 
beginning,  and  are  indeed  the  heads,  of  all  the  teaching  of 
Christ: — 


Ancient 

Blessed  are  the  Poor  in 
Spirit,  for  their's  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Blessed  are  they  that  moiun, 
for  they  shall  be  com- 
forted. 

Blessed  are  the  meek,  for 
they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 

Blessed  are  they  which  do 
hunger  for  righteousness, 
for  they  shall  be  filled. 

Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for 

they  shall  obtain  mercy. 
Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart, 

for  they  shall  see  God. 
Blessed  are  the  Peace-makers, 

for  they  shall  be  called  the 

children  of  God. 


Modem 

Blessed  are  the  Rich  in 
Flesh,  for  their*s  is  the 
kingdom  of  Earth. 

Blessed  are  they  that  are 
merry,  and  laugh  the  last. 

Blessed  are  the  proud,  in 
that  they  have  inherited 
the  earth. 

Blessed  are  they  which  him- 
ger  for  unrighteousness,  in 
that  they  shall  divide  its 
mammon. 

Blessed  are  the  merciless,  for 
they  shall  obtain  money. 

Blessed  are  the  foul  in  heart, 
for  they  shall  see  no  God. 

Blessed  are  the  War-makers, 
for  they  shaU  be  adored  by 
the  children  of  men. 


5.  Who  are  the  true  "  Makers  of  War,"  the  promoters 
and  supports  of  it,  I  showed  long  since  in  the  note  to  the 
brief  sentence  of  Unto  this  Last}  **  It  is  entirely  capitalists' 
(i.e..  Usurers*)  wealth*  which  supports  unjust  Wars."    But 

♦  "Cash,"  I  should  have  said,  in  accuracy — not  "wealth." 


[See  §  76  n.  :  VoL  XVIL  p.  108.] 
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to  what  extent  the  adoration  of  tiie  Usurer,  and  the  slavery 
consequent  upon  it,  has  perverted  the  soul  or  bound  the 
hands  of  every  man  in  Europe,  I  will  let  the  reader  hear, 
from  authority  he  will  less  doubt  than  mine: — 

''Financiers  are  the  mischievous  feudalism  of  the  nineteenth  centuij. 
A  handful  of  men  have  invented  distant,  seductive  loans,  Aave  introduced 
national  debts  in  countries  happilj  ignorant  of  them,  have  advanced  money 
to  unsophisticated  Powers  on  ruinous  terms,  and  then,  bj  appealing  to 
small  investors  all  over  the  world,  got  rid  of  the  bonds.  Furtliermore, 
with  the  difference  between  the  advances  and  the  sale  of  bonds,  thej 
caused  a  fall  in  the  securities  which  thej  had  issued,  and,  having  sold  at 
80,  they  bought  back  at  10,  taking  advantage  of  the  public  panic  Again, 
with  the  money  thus  obtained,  they  bought  up  conscienoes,  where  con- 
sciences are  marketable,  and  under  the  pretence  of  providing  the  country 
thus  traded  upon  with  new  means  of  communication,  they  passed  money 
into  their  own  coffers.  They  have  had  pupils,  imitators,  and  plagiarists; 
and  at  the  present  moment,  under  different  names,  the  financiers  rule  the 
world,  are  a  sore  of  society,  and  form  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  modem 
crises. 

"Unlike  the  Nile,  wherever  they  pass  they  render  the  soil  dry  and 
barren.  The  treasures  of  the  world  flow  into  their  cellars,  and  there  re- 
main. They  spend  one-tenth  of  their  revenues ;  the  remaining  nine-tenths 
they  hoard  and  divert  from  circulation.  They  distribute  favouii,  and  are 
great  political  leaders.  They  have  not  assumed  the  place  of  the  old  nobility, 
but  have  taken  the  latter  into  their  service.  Princes  are  their  chamberlains, 
dukes  open  their  doom,  and  marquises  act  as  their  equerries  when  they 
deign  to  ride. 

''These  new  grandees  canter  on  their  splendid  Arabs  along  Rotten  Row, 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  Prospect,  the  Prater,  or  Unter  den  Linden. 
The  shopkeepers,  and  all  who  save  money,  bow  low  to  these  men,  who 
represent  their  savings,  which  they  will  never  again  see  und^  any  oth^ 
form.  Proof  against  sarcasms,  sure  of  the  respect  of  the  Continental  Press, 
protecting  each  other  with  a  sort  of  freemasonry,  the  financiers  dictate 
laws,  determine  the  &te  of  nations,  and  render  the  cleverest  political  com- 
binations abortive.  They  are  everywhere  received  and  listened  to,  and  aU 
the  Cabinets  feel  their  influence.  Governments  watch  them  with  uneasiness, 
and  even  the  Iron  Chancellor  has  his  gilded  Egeria,  who  reports  to  him 
the  wishes  of  this  the  sole  modem  Autocrat." — L^ier  from  Paris  Corretpom- 
detU,  "Times"  SOth  Jmuary,  1885. 

6.  But  to  this  statement,  I  must  add  the  one  made  to 
§  149  (see  note)  of  Munera  Pvlveris^  that  if  we  could  trace 
the  innermost  of  all  causes  of  modem  war,  they  would  be 
found,  not  in  the  avarice  or  ambition,  but  the  idleness  of 

*  [Vol,  XVII.  p.  274  n.] 
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the  upper  classes.  "  They  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  teach 
the  peasantry  to  kill  each  other " — ^while  that  the  peasantry 
are  thus  teachable,  is  further  again  dependent  on  their  not 
having  been  educated  primarily  in  the  common  law  of 
justice.  See  again  Munera  Puheris^  Appendix  I. :  "  Pre- 
cisely according  to  the  number  of  just  men  in  a  nation  is 
their  power  of  avoiding  either  intestine  or  foreign  war."  * 

I  rejoice  to  see  my  old  friend  Mr.  Sillar  gathering 
finally  together  the  evidence  he  has  so  industriously  col- 
lected on  the  guilt  of  usury,  and  supporting  it  by  the 
always  impressive  language  of  symbolical  art;*  for  indeed 
I  had  myself  no  idea,  till  I  read  the  connected  statement 
which  these  pictures  illustrate,  how  steadily  the  system  of 
money-lending  had  gained  on  the  nation,  and  how  fatally 
every  hand  and  foot  was  now  entangled  by  it.  Yet  in  com- 
mending the  study  of  this  book  to  every  virtuous  and 
patriotic  Englishman,  I  must  firmly  remind  the  reader,  that 
all  these  sins  and  errors  are  only  the  branches  from  one 
root  of  bitterness — mortal  Pride.  For  this  we  gather,  for 
this  we  war,  for  this  we  die — here  and  hereafter;  while  all 
the  while  the  Wisdom  which  is  from  above  stands  vainly 
teaching  us  the  way  to  Earthly  Riches  and  to  Heavenly 
Peace,  "  What  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee,  but 
to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God?"* 

Brantwood^  Itk  Marchf  1885. 

>  rVol.  XVII.  p.  286.1 

*  [Mr.  Sillar's  pamphlet  conmstt  of  a  coUectlon  of  paragrapha,  all  condemnatoiy 
of  usury,  from  the  writings  of  the  English  bishops,  from  the  sixteenth  century 
down  to  the  present  time ;  and  is  illustrated  bv  fiye  emblematic  woodcuts  repre- 
senting an  oak  tree  (English  commerce)  gradually  overgrown  and  destroyed  by  an 
ivy-pliuit  (nsnry).] 

s  [Micah  yi.  8.] 
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[Bibkograpkieal  Note,^Thi9  Frehee  appeared  in  a  book  with  the  following 
title-page ; — 

A  Popular  Handbook  |  to  the  |  National  Gallerj  |  including,  hy  special 
permission,  notes  collected  from  the  works  of  |  Mr.  Ruskin  |  Compiled 
by  I  Edward  T.  Cook  |  With  Prefiuie  by  John  Ruskin,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 
I  London  |  Macmillan  and  Co.  |  and  New  York  |  1888  |  JU  rights  r»- 

SBTVCd* 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  xzi.+703.  Issued  in  September  1888.  There  was  also  a 
large-paper  edition  of  250  copies  in  2  vols. 

A  second  edition  of  the  Handbook  appeared  in  1889 ;  a  third  in  1890 ; 
a  fourth  in  1893;  a  fiRh  in  1897;  a  sixth  (in  2  vols.)  in  1901;  and  a 
seyenth  in  1906. 

Ruskin's  Frehce  occupied  pp.  yii.-ix.] 


THE    NATIONAL   GALLERY: 

A  PREFACE 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  has  never  yet  been  compied,  for 
the  illustration  of  any  ooUectioti  of  pamtmgs  whatever,  a 
series  of  notes  at  onoe  so  ccqsious,  carefully  chosen,  and 
osefully  arranged,  as  this  idiich  has  been  p-epaied,  hy  the 
industry  and  good  sense  of  Mr.  Edward  T«  Cook,  to  be 
our  companion  throc^  the  magnificent  rooms  of  our  own 
National  Gallery ;  without  qisestioa  now  the  most  important 
collection  of  paintings  in  Europe  for  tiie  purposes  of  the 
general  student.  Of  course  the  Florentine  School  must 
idwajrs  be  studied  in  Florence,  the  Dutdi  in  Holland,  and 
the  Roman  in  Rome;  but  to  obtain  a  clear  knowledge  of 
their  rdations  to  each  other,  and  compare  with  the  best 
advantage  the  characters  in  which  they  severally  excel,  the 
thoughtful  sdiolars  of  any  fore^  country  ought  now  to 
become  pilgrims  to  the  Dome — (such  as  it  is) — of  Tra&lgar 
Square. 

We  have  indeed — ^be  it  to  our  humiliation  remembered 
— small  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  enlargement 
of  the  coUection  now  belonging  to  the  public,  by  the  sale 
of  the  former  possessions  of  our  nobles.  But  since  the 
parks  and  castles  which  were  once  the  pride,  beauty,  and 
political  strei^rth  of  England  are  doomed  by  the  progress 
of  democracy  to  be  cut  up  into  lots  on  building  leases, 
and  have  their  libraries  and  pictures  sold  at  Sotheby's 
and  Christie's,  we  may  at  least  be  thankful  that  the  funds 
placed  by  the  Government  at  the  disposal  of  the  Trustees 
for  the  National  Gallery  have  permitted  them  to  save  so 
mudi   from  the   wreck   of  F^nglkh  mansions   and  Italian 
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monasteries,  and  enrich  the  recreations  of  our  metropolis 
with  graceM  interludes  by  Perugino  and  Raphael 

It  will  be  at  once  felt  by  the  readers  of  the  following 
catalogue  that  it  teUs  them,  about  every  picture  and  its 
painter,  just  the  things  they  wished  to  know.  They  may 
rest  satisfied  also  that  it  tells  them  these-things  on  the 
best  historical  authorities,  and  that  they  have  in  its  con- 
cise pages  an  account  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  arts 
of  the  Old  Masters,  and  record  of  their  personal  characters 
and  worldly  state  and  fortunes,  leaving  ncAhing  of  authentic 
tradition,  and  essential  interest,  untold. 

As  a  collecti<Hi  of  critical  remariu  by  esteemed  judges, 
and  of  clearly  formed  opinions  by  earnest  lovers  ci  lurt,  the 
little  book  possesses  a  metaphysical  interest  quite  as  great 
as  its  historical  one.  Of  course  the  first  perscms  to  be  con- 
sulted on  the  merit  of  a  picture  are  those  for  whom  the 
artist  painted  it :  with  those  in  after  generations  who  have 
sjrmpathy  with  them ;  one  does  not  ask  a  Roundhead  or  a 
Republican  his  opinion  of  the  Vandyke  at  Wilton,^  nor  a 
Presbyterian  minister  his  impressions  of  the  Sistine  Chapd : 
— but  firom  any  one  honestly  taking  pleasure  in  any  sort 
of  painting,  it  is  always  worth  while  to  hear  the  grounds 
of  his  admiration,  if  he  can  himself  analyse  them.  For 
those  who  take  no  pleasure  in  painting,  or  who  are  oflPended 
by  its  inevitable  fkults,  any  form  of  criticism  is  insolent 
Opinion  is  only  valuable  when  it 

''gilds  with  various  rays 
These  painted  douds  that  beautify  our  days."' 

When  I  last  lingered  in  the  Gallery  before  my  old 
favourites,  I  thought  them  more  wonderful  than  ever  biefbre ; 
but  as  I  draw  towards  the  close  of  life,   I  feel  that  the 

^  [There  are  seyeral  Vandykes  at  Wilton  Hoiise>  9t  which  the  most  oelehnited 
is  the  pietore  of  '^  Philip,  Earl  of  Pemhroke^  and  his  Family."  With  Roskin's 
point  here,  compare  VoL  III.  p.  648:  "Each  work  must  be  tested  exclosively  by 
the  fiat  of  the  parUcular  public  to  whom  it  is  addressed.^] 

'  [Pope's  EMoy  on  Man;  the  passage  from  which  the  lines  are  taken  is  quoted 
by  Ruskm  in  The  Myttery  qf  Life  and  Ui  Arti,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  151.] 
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real  world  is  more  wondarful  yet:  that  Painting  has  not 
yet  fulfilled  half  her  mission, — she  has  told  us  only  of  the 
heroism  of  men  and  the  happiness  of  angels:  she  may 
perhaps  reccHrd  in  future  the  beauty  of  a  world  whose 
mortal  inhabitants  are  happy,  and  which  angels  may  be 
glad  to  visit. 

J.    RUSKIN. 

April  1888. 


Rmkin  alio  added  two  notes  (pp.  6-9)  to  Mr.  Cook's  essaj  mi  the 
Florentine  School 

(1)  On  Mr.  Code's  quoting  the  saying  of  Morelli  {ItaUm  Maden  m 
Germtm  Galkria^  1888)  that  when  a  nation's  culture  has  reached  its 
culminating  point,  grace  comes  to  he  valued  more  than  diarader^  Ruskin 
remarked: — 

''Well  said:  hut  it  remains  to  he  asked  nHiether  the  'grace' 
sought  is  modesty  or  wanton;  affectionate,  or  licentious.    (J.  R.)" 

(2)  Mr.  Cook,  after  tracing  how  grsce  passed  into  insipidity,  said  that 
"  Italian  art,  having  run  its  course,  became  extinct"  At  this  point  Ruskin 
added  a  note,  referring  partly  to  Uie  statement  just  quoted,  and  partly  to  a 
passage  which  Mr.  Cook  quoted  firom  The  RelaAom  bdwem  Midiad  Angdo  and 
TmiorH  (Vol.  XXII.  pp.  79,  80),  in  which  Ruskin  connects  the  deoidence 
of  Italian  painting  with  a  decay  in  religion: — 

''Not  hy  its  own  natural  course  oi-  decay;  but  by  the  political 
and  moral  ruin  of  the  cities  by  whose  virtue  it  had  been  taught, 
and  in  whose  glory  it  had  flourished.  The  analysis  of  the  decline 
of  religious  fidth  quoted  below  does  not  enouffh  regard  the  social 
and  material  mischief  which  accompanied  that  decline.    (J.  R.)" 


To  the  date  at  which  Ruskin  wrote  the  fbrwNiing  Prefiiee  beloDgs  the  follow- 
ing  conversation  (recorded  in  the  DaUjf  Newi^  February  8,  lttd9) : — 

^Tbe  Gallery,"    he  said,    ''is   now  greatly  improved;    the   new   rooms   are 
' eaatifal  i  ' 


delightfal,  and  the  hanging  is  quite  a  beautiAii  piece  of  work.  Some  of  my  old 
fiivourites  I  thought  more  beaatiral  than  ever  before.  Botticelli's  drele  of  anms,* 
for  instance,  is  most  lovely,  and  what  an  amount  of  work  there  is  in  it !  WiUi 
most  painters  you  see  at  once  the  pains  they  were  at,  but  here  it  is  not  obvious. 
But  I  have  come  away,  I  must  teU  you,  in  very  humble  mood.  To  begin  with: 
I  dont  like  Raphael,  but  the  new  picture  (the  Ansidei  Madonna)  is  perfect.'  1 
cannot  deny  it— the  loveliest  Raphael  in  Uie  world,  I  think    But,  indeed,  on  all 

1  [If  Ruskin  referred  to  ''The  Assumption"  (No.  1126X  his  opinion  had  changed  : 
see  in  a  later  volume  a  letter  of  February  14,  187d>] 

*  [Though  new  to  the  National  Gallery,  the  picture  had  been  femiliar  to  Ruskin 
many  years  before,  when  it  was  at  Blenheim :  see  his  letter  to  **  A  College  Friend  " 
in  Vol  I.  p.  495  and  n.] 
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aidtt  I  kate  keen  ittprested  to-day  iiior#  ibrodcly  Umn  ever  with  tie  tTbinntliM 
beauty  and  industry  of  the  Italian  masters.  The  contrast  between  them  and  the 
littleness  and  had  workmanship  eren  of  the  beet  of  the  EugUafa  motam  painters 
struck  me  most  painfully.  M  hy,"  he  added,  with  a  mile^  ^'  for  I  ma^  as  well 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  I  even  found  myself  admiring  Canaletto's  pictures  of 
Venice**— Canaletto,  whom  the  chamoioa  of  Medsktt  Painters  had  itt  Mm  days 
denouBoed  for  his  ^'miserable,  virtueless,  heartless  mechaaism*"  and  whose  man- 
nerism he  had  characterised  as  ^'the  most  degraded  in  the  whole  range  of  art" 
I  sugeested^  I  remember,  that  Mr.  Ruskin  covud  not  haye  been  to  Venioe  latdy, 
and  that  his  own  sensations  of  the  light  and  colour  of  the  place  must  haye  become 
subdued  to  Canaletto's  key.  But  he  would  not  accept  the  suggestion.  ''No,"  he 
said,  ''it  was  Canaletto's  f^ood  workmanship  he  found  himself  admiring.  Af^er 
all,  the  old  painter  of  Venice  was  a  good  craftsman  in  oil." ' 

»  [Compare  Vol,  III.  p.  216  n.] 
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■UNO 

A  COLLECTION  OF  SCATTERED  LETTERS 
PUBLISHED  CHIEFLY  IN  THE  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS^— 1831-1896 


By  JOHN   RUSKIN 


GEORGE  ALLEN 

I5«,  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON 

1908 


''I     NEVER    WROTE    A    LETTER     IN     MY    LIFE    WHICH     ALL     THE 
WORLD   ARE   NOT  ¥rELCOMB   TO   READ   IF  THEY  WILL." 


Jtrt  CUMpm,  Utter  59  (1875). 


[BibMcgrapkieai  iVbte.— The  title  of  the  following  coUeetioa  is  that  which 
was  given  by  Roskin  to  two  Tolomes  published  in  1880  (see  the  Intre- 
doction^  above,  p.  xxxviiL).  The  main  sources  of  the  collection  are  (1)  the 
voliimes  just  mentioned,  the  fbllowiBg  pagee  inclnding  sach  comtonts  of 
them  as  have  not  been  already  printed  in  the  present  edition  of  the 
Works ;  and  (2)  the  first  Part  of  a  privately4uaed  collection  of  letters, 
ete.,  supplementary  to  Arrowt  af  tke  Chmte^  printed  in  1890  under  tiie 
title  RuMkinkma.  In  this  note  the  usual  particulars  of  each  work  are  given, 
followed  by  a  synopsis  showing  the  original  arrangement  of  each  book  and 
the  place  in  this  edition  where  its  contents  are  severally  printed. 

AKR0W8  OF  THE  CHACB  (1880) 

Of  the  book  so  entitled  there  has  only  been  one  edition.  The  title^ 
page  is  as  follows : — 

Arrows  of  the  Chace  |  Being  |  A  Collection  of  Scattered  Letters  |  Pub- 
lished Chiefly  in  the  Daily  Newspapers,— 1840-1880  |  By  |  John  Ruskin, 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  I  Honorary  Student  of  Christ  Church,  and  Honorary 
Fellow  of  I  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  I  And  now  edited  by  |  An 
Odbtd  PupiL  |  With  Prefiiee  by  the  Author.  |  Volume  1.— Letters  en 
Art  and  Science.  |  [Volume  11. — Letters  en  Polities,  Economy,  and 
Miscellaneous  Matters.]  [Bom;']  \  George  Allen,  |  Suunyside,  Orping- 
ten,  Kent  |  1880.  |  [AU  BighU  reMrw^] 

Vdimn€  /.^Octavo,  ppw  xxv.  +306.  Half-title,  p.  L  ;  Title-page,  p.  iii. ; 
en  the  reverse^  the  quntatien  from  Fom  (as  here,  on  p.  468);  Contents 
of  Vol.  I.,  pp.  v.-viii. ;  Author's  PreftM^,  pp.  iz.-xiii ;  Editor's  Pre&ee, 
pp.  xv.-xzi. ;  Chronological  Ust  of  Letters  in  VoL  I.,  pp^  nii.-xxv. ;  Letten^ 
with  fly-title  to  each  division,  pp.  1-306. 

Issued  (with  the  second  volume)  on  I>eeember  6,  1880,  in  mottled-grey 
paper  boards,  with  white  paper  back-label,'  which  reads :  ''  Ruskin.  |  Arrows 
I  of  the  I  Chaoe.  |  Vol  I."  2000  oopiee.  Price,  dOs.  the  two  volumes 
(reduced  in  1899  to  20b.,  in  1900  to  16s.,  and  in  1906  to  lOs.).  The 
edition  is  stiU  current. 

110  eopiee  were  printed  on  large  paper  (quarto),  price  60s.  Of  these 
10  were  specially  prepared  for  presentation,  and  have  tlie  frontispiece  to 
Vol.  I.  pulled  upon  Indian  paper. 

The^ofi^iffNsee  ('' British  Ferns")  is  in  this  edition  given  in  VoL  XVL, 
Plate  VIL  (p.  205).  On  p.  212  was  a  Plate  (''Spandril  of  Iron-Work"); 
this  is  also  in  VoL  XVI.  (p.  233).  On  page  123  was  A/ac^kmle  of  a  portion 
<^  a  letter  to  Mr.  N<Hrton  on  Turner ;  for  this,  see  VoL  XIII.  p.  824. 

>  Arrow$  of  tk4  Chaee  was  the  fint  book  of  Buskin's  thus  pot  ap;  aud  also  the 
lirstiismsd  by  Mr.  AUea  with  "uncut'*  «dg«8. 
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The  ''Oxford  Pai^l''  who  edited  the  hook  was  Mr.  Wedderhum;  his 
Ptefiice  ifl  M  follows: — 

EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

Some  words  are  needed  by  way  of  a  general  note  to  the  preaent  Tolnniea  in 
explanation  of  the  prindplet  npon  which  thev  hare  been  edited.  It  ia,  hcweTer,  flrrt 
due  to  the  oompfler  of  toe  Bibliography  of  Mr.  Boakin's  writings,*  to  state  in  what 
measure  this  book  has  been  prompted  and  assisted  br  his  preTions  labours.  Already 
aoqnatnteH  with  aome  few  of  the  letters  which  Mr.  Knridn  had  addressed  at  Tarioaa 
times  to  the  different  organs  of  the  daily  press,  or  which  had  indirectly  found  their 
way  there,  it  was  not  until  I  came  across  tne  Bibliogn^hT  that  I  was  enoouraged  to 
complete  and  arrange  a  collection  of  these  scattered  portions  of  his  thought  When 
I  had  done  this,  I  rentured  to  submit  the  who^  number  of  the  letters  to  ueir  author, 
and  to  ask  him  if,  after  taking  two  or  three  of  them  as  examples  of  the  rest,  he  woukl 
not  consider  the  advisabilitr  of  himself  republbhing,  if  not  all,  at  least  a  selected 
few.  In  reply,  he  was  ffood  enough  to  put  me  in  communication  with  his  publisher, 
and  to  request  me  to  edit  any  or  all  of  the  letters  without  further  reference  to  lum. 

I  haTC,  therefore,  to  point  out  that  except  for  that  request,  or  rather  sanction; 
for  the  preface  1  which  he  has  promised  to  add  after  my  work  upon  tiie  folumes  Is 
finiahed ;  and  for  the  title  whidi  it  bears.  Mr.  Buskin  is  in  no  way  responsible  for 
this  edition  of  his  letters.  I  knew,  indeed,  from  the  words  of  For$  Ckmgera  wbki^ 
are  printed  as  a  motto  to  the  book,  that  I  ran  little  risk  of  his  disapproTal  in  deter- 
mining to  print,  not  a  selection,  but  the  whole  number  of  letters  in  questkm ;  and  I 
felt  cmain  that  the  completeness  of  the  colleotion  would  be  considered  a  first  oesential 
l^  most  of  its  readers,  who  are  thus  assured  that  the  preaent  Tdumes  contain,  with 
Imt  two  exceptions,  eTcrv  letter  mentioned  in  the  last  edition  of  the  bibliography, 
and  some  few  more  beside,  which  haTe  been  either  printed  or  discorered  wMe  its 
publication. 

The  two  exceptions  are,  first,  the  series  of  letters  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  which 
i^peared  in  the  peges  of  the  Conitmporarp  Meview  last  December;  and,  aecondly, 
some  half-dozen  upon  "A  Museum  or  Picture  Qallery,"  printed  in  the  Art  Joummi 
of  last  June  and  August*  It  seemed  that  both  these  sets  of  letters  were  really  mof 
akin  to  reriew  articles  cast  in  an  epistolary  form,  and  would  thus  fhid  fitter  foaoe  in 
a  collection  of  such  papers  than  in  the  present  Tolumes ;  and  for  the  omission  of  the 
seoond  set  there  was  a  still  further  reason  in  the  fact  that  the  series  is  not  yet 
oompleted.t  On  the  other  hand,  the  recent  efaratdar  on  the  propoeed  hitefferenoe 
with  St  Mark's,  Venice,  is  included  in  the  first,  and  one  or  two  other  extraneoos 
matters  in  the  second  Tolume,  for  reasons  which  their  connection  with  the  letters 
amongst  whidi  they  are  placed  will  make  sufficiently  dear. 

The  letters  are  reprinted  word  for  word,  and  almost  stop  for  stop,  Aram  the  newa- 
pMMrs  and  other  pages  in  which  they  first  appeared.  To  ensure  this  accuracy  was 
not  an  easy  matter,  and  to  it  there  are  a  few  intentional  exomstions.  A  few  misprints 
haye  been  corrected,  such  as  that  of  " Fat  Bard"  for  *< Fort  Bard"  (rd.  L  p.  147)  ;* 
and  now  and  then  the  punctuation  has  been  changed,  as  on  the  S60tti  nage  of  the 
same  fdume,  where  a  oomma,  placed  in  the  orkinal  print  of  tha  letter  between  the 
words  " risibly "  and  "owing,"  quite  confused  the  sentence.^  To  these  slight  altera- 
tions may  be  added  others  still  less  important,  such  as  the  commencement  of  a  freah 

*  ''The  BibUogni|A[y  of  Buskin:  a  bibliographical  list  arranged  in  dmmokgical 
order,  of  the  pubUshed  writings  of  John  Ruskin,  M.A.  (From  1834  to  1879.)"  By 
Richard  Heme  Shepherd.* 

t  The  letter  out  of  which  it  todc  its  rise,  however,  will  be  found  on  the  8Snd  page 
of  tile  first  volume ;  and  with  regard  to  it,  and  eyeoially  to  the  mention  of  Bfr.  Fnth's 
picture  in  it,  reference  should  be  made  to  part  of  a  further  letter  in  the  Art  Journal 
of  this  month. 

"  I  owe  some  apology,  by  the  way,  to  Mr.  Frith,  for  the  wav  I  spoke  of  his  picture 
in  my  letter  to  the  Leicester  committee,  not  intended  for  publication,  though  1  never 
write  what  I  would  not  allow  to  be  published,  and  was  glad  that  they  asked  leave  to 
print  it"    {Art  Joftmal,  August  1880,  where  this  sentence  is  further  explsined.^) 

1  The  "Epilogue"  (in  addition  to  the  Preface)  was  an  afterthought 
s  For  these  two  series  of  letters  (afterwards  included  in  On  tiw  Oid  Boad),  see 
above,  pp.  175-968. 

*  For  the  tetter  in  which  this  misfurint  oconrred,  see  now  ToL  XOL  pw  S4S. 
«  See  now  Vol  XXVL  p.  548  (line  13). 

*  At  that  time,  the  only  Bibliography  of  Buskin.  For  Buskin's  letters  on  it  to  the 
ooinpiler,  see  bdow,  p.  587. 

*  See  now  below,  p.  542;  and  above,  p.  248. 
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pmgimphy  or  th«  doriag  ap  of  an  exiiting  one.  to  aait  the  oompodtioii  at  tho  type, 
whioh  the  number  of  notet  rendered  onoeaally  tiresome.  The  title  of  a  letter,  too,  is 
not  alwa:i|[8  that  provided  it  by  the  newsoeper ;  in  some  oases  it  seemed  well  to  re- 
diristeB,  in  others  it  was  neoessary  to  ehnsten  a  letter,  though  the  former  has  never 
been  done  where  it  was  at  all  possible  that  the  existing  title  (for  whioh  reCerenoe  oan 
alwajs  be  made  to  the  bibliography)  was  one  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Raskin  himself. 

llie  elassifioation  of  the  letters  is  weU  enough  shown  by  the  tables  of  oontents. 
The  advantages  of  a  tMiioal  over  a  ohronokgioal  arrangement  appeared  b^ond  all 
doabt;^  whilit  the  addition  to  eadi  volume  of  a  ohronologioal  list  of  the  letters  oon- 
talned  in  it,  and  the  farther  addition  to  the  seoond  volume  of  a  simihur  list  of  iJl  the 
letters  oontained  in  the  book,  and  of  a  full  index,  will,  it  is  hoped,  increase  the 
usefolness  of  the  work. 

The  beautiful  engraving  whioh  forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  first  Tolame  originally 
formed  that  of  The  Canard  Mtueum,  The  plate  was  but  little  used  in  the  appa- 
rently small  edition  of  that  book,  and  was  thus  found  to  be  in  exoellent  state  for 
further  use  here.  The  woodcut  of  the  chesnut  spandrfl  (vol.  i  p.  S12)  is  copied  from 
one  whioh  may  also  be  found  in  The  (hfford  Mmeuwu  The  faosimile  of  purt  of  one 
of  the  letters  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  the  lines  being  somewhat  thicker  than  they 
should  be,  but  it  answers  its  present  purpcee. 

Lastly,  the  chief  difficulty  of  editfaig  these  letters  has  been  in  regard  to  the  notes, 
and  has  lain  not  so  much  in  obtaining  the  necessary  information  as  in  deciding  what 
use  to  make  of  it  when  obtained.  The  first  point  was,  of  course,  to  put  the  reMer  of 
the  present  vofamMs  in  poMssslon  of  every  fact  which  would  have  been  oommon 
knowledge  at  the  time  when  such  and  sueh  a  letter  was  written ;  bat  beyond  this 
there  were  various  allusions,  which  might  be  thought  to  need  explanation ;  quotations, 
the  exact  reference  to  which  might  be  convenient  |  and  so  forth.  Some  notes,  there- 
fore, of  this  character  have  been  also  added,  whilst  some  few  whioh  were  omitted, 
either  intentionally  or  by  aoddent^  from  the  body  of  the  work,  may  be  found  on 
reference  to  the  index.* 

The  effort  to  make  the  book  oomfdete  has  induced  the  notioe  of  dMt  variations 
of  text  in  one  or  two  cases,  espedalhr  in  the  reprint  of  the  St  Mark's  Circular.  The 
spmot  occupied  by  such  notes  is  smaU,  the  interest  which  a  few  students  take  in  the 
facts  they  notice  really  great,  and  the  appearance  of  pedantry  to  some  readers  is 
thus  risked  in  order  to  meet  the  special  wun  of  others.  The  same  effort  will  aoeount 
for  the  reappearance  of  one  or  two  really  unimportant  letters  in  the  An^endix  to  the 
second  volume,  whioh  contains  also  some  few  letters  the  nature  of  which  is  rather 
personal  than  public. 

I  hare  asked  Mr.  Buskin  to  state  in  his  preface  to  the  book  the  value  he  maT  set 
upon  it  in  reUtion  to  his  other  and  more  connected  work ;  and  for  the  rest,  I  have 
only  to  add  that  the  editing  of  it  has  been  the  jpleasant  labour  of  my  leisure  for  more 
thim  two  Tears  past»  and  to  express  my  hope  that  these  scattered  arrows,  some  from 
the  bow  of  **An  Oxford  Graduate,**  some  from  that  of  an  Oxford  Professor,  may  not 
haye  been  vainly  winged  anew  by 

Av  Oxford  Perm.. 

OeUber,  1880. 

Vohtme  //.—Octavo^  pp.  xvL+348.  Half-title^  p.  L;  Title-pnge^  with 
reriirte  m  before^  pp.  iiL-iv. ;  Omtenta  of  VoL  II. ^  pp.  y.^. ;  Chronolofpcal 
List  of  Letten  in  Vol.  IT.,  pp.  x.-zy. ;  Editor's  Note^  p.  zyi.  ;>  Lettan^ 
with  fly-title  to  each  diyisioiij  pp.  1-264 ;  Appendix,  pp.  265-284 ;  Author's 
EjMlogae,  pp.  285-288;  Chronological  Lost  of  Letters  iu  Both  Volnmes, 

*  Some  of  the  notes,  it  will  be  remarked,  are  in  larger  type  than  the  rest ;  these 
are  Mr.  Buskin's  original  notes  to  the  letters  as  first  pubUshed,  and  are  in  fact  part 
of  them  ;  and  they  are  so  printed  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  notes,  for  which 
I  am  responsiUe. 

1  The  topical  arrangement  has,  however,  been  abandoned  in  this  volume,  owin^  to 
the  fact  that  many  whole  cksses  of  the  letters  have  already  appeared  in  the  mevious 
vohimes  of  the  edition  to  widtih  they  were  relevant    A  chronological  list  of  all  Iluskin*s 


I  they  1 

public  letters,  printed  in  this  and  other  vc^umes  of  this  edition,  is  inchided  in  the 
final  Bibliography.  But  a  list  of  Oontents,  in  which  the  letters  are  nonped  under 
sulyjeet-headings,  is  suf^ed  (p.  475) ;  while  an  index  is  incorporated  in  the  General 
Index  to  the  edition. 

*  The  quotation  from  JHert ,  as  in  yol.  i 
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pp.  201-^1 ;   Indtx,  pp.  d0&-34a     At  tke  foot  of  tlM  lait  page  it  tlie 
imprint— ^' Hazell,  Watson  &  Viney,  Printers,  London  and  Aylesbury." 

NmnerooB  extmcis  frem  Artwoi  qf  ike  Ckmoe,  tliea  an  peeperation,  had 
been  giren  by  Mr.  WeddeHram  in  two  arttoles  in  tbe  OBntemparw^ 
Beciewy  for  June  and  July  1880 ;  vol  37,  pp.  905-023 ;  voL  98,  pp.  09- 
100.     The  artielee  are  entitled  ''The  PmbUo  Letters  of  John  Ruakin." 

Reviewg  of  Arrows  qf  the  Ohace  (copies  of  which  were  sent  to  the  press) 
were  very  numerous,  appearing  (among  other  places)  in 

Timei,  December  8^  1880  (leading  article). 

Okeehire  Obmt)er,  December  11,  1880  (by  £.  J.  BaUlie). 

Atherueum,  December  18,  1880  (see  above,  p.  xliv.). 

The  Teacher,  December  24,  1880. 

Christian   World,  January  20,  1881. 

Saturday  Review,  January  29,  1881. 

QerUleman*8  Magamne,  February  1881. 

Aeademjf,  February  12,  1881  (by  Mark  Pettisoa :  see  above,  p.  xlL). 

Literary  World,  February  18,  1881. 

WhiMaU  Review,  Mardi  3,  1881. 

SeoUman,  March  29,  1881. 

Appleton's  Journal  (New  York),  voL  10,  N.S.,  April  1881,  pp.  361-36a 

LUerarp  World  (Boston),  April  28,  1881. 

The  Nation  (New  York),  September  15,  1881 ;  vol.  33,  pp.  220-221. 

Spectator,  June  3,  1882. 

BdMlmrgk  Review,  January  1888  (''The  Works  of  Mr.  Raskin"). 
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RUSKINIANA  (189()) 

In  Igdrtml,  the  Journal  qf  the  Buskin  Beading  OuUd,  for  1890,  a 
large  number  of  pages  were  devoted  to  a  collection  of  Ruskin's  Letters, 
supplementary  to  Arrowg  qf  the  Chace,  This  collection,  under  the  heading 
'' Rufikiniana,"  was  contained  in  Nos.  3  (March),  4  (April),  5  (May), 
6  (June),  7  (July),  8  (August),  9  (September),  10  (OctoberX  11  (NovemberX 
12  (December);  vol.  i.  pp.  81-87,  121^26,  169-170,  209-219,  249-266, 
297-306,  346-^360 ;  vol,  ii.  pp.  11-17,  67-70,  97-106. 

The  collection  was  made  by  Mr.  Wedderbum. 

The  collection  was  reprinted  by  Mr.  Wedderbum  with  additions  and 
notes  in  a  volume  with  the  following  title-page: — 

.  Ruskiniana;  |  Part  L  |  Letters  |  published  in,  and  collected  from  | 
various  sources,  |  and  mostly  reprinted  in  |  IgdratU  1890.  |  Reprinted 
I  for  private  circulation  only.  |  1890. 

Royal  8vo,  pp.  viii.+ll9.  Half-title,  p.  i. ;  Title-page  (with  imprint  in 
centre  of  the  reverse — "  Printed  by  |  Hasell,  Watson,  and  Viney,  Ld.,  | 
London  and  Aylesbury"),  pp.  iii.-iv. ;  Editor's  Note,  p.  v.;  Fly-title  to 
Part  I.,  p.  vii. ;  Letters,  with  fly-title  to  each  division,  pp.  1-119.  At 
the  foot  of  p.  119  the  imprint  is  repeated  (''  Printed  by  Hazell,  Watson, 
A  Viney,  Ld.,  London  and  Aylesbury"). 

Issued  on  February  6,  1891,  in  thick  oream-ooloured  paper  wrappers, 
lettered  upon  the  back,  '^ Ruskiniana.  P^urt  L — Letters";  and  upon  the 
front  cover,  '' Ruskiniana.  |  Part  I."  Ten  copies  only  were  printed,  and 
t1|e  hook  18  thus  one  of  the  most  sought  after  of  Roskin  rarities. 

The  Editor's  Note  is  as  follows:— 

/ 

"This*  part  of  Buikiniwna  oonsists  of  letters  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  first  published 

"  '  ,  Arrfmn  of  ike 
year  1890,  bat 
two  letters  and 


"xnis  part  oi  imuie%n%a/na  codsisu  oi  tetters  oy  nr.  ivusKin,  ni 
in  various  places,  but  not  included  in,  and  mostly  sobsequentlv  to,  A 
((hact.  They  were  almost  all  reprinted  in  IgdroiU  during  the  ye 
in  this  edition  some  notes  have  oeen  added,  as  well  as  one  or  tw< 
passages,  not  given  in  JgdratiL  This  reprint,  for  private  oiroolation  only,  was 
limited  tc 


to  ten  copies. 
'OfiBisnus  1890." 


A  few  misprints,  errors  in  dates,  etc.,  made  in  Igdraetl  and  Buekiniana^ 
have  been  corrected  in  the  present  edition:  see>  e.g.f  pp.  496,  563,  568. 
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Of  the  Letters  enumerated  in  this  Bibliographical  Note,  142  are  in- 
cluded in  the  present  volnmej  and  131  have  been  given  in  prerious 
volumes.  For  the  source  of  60  other  Letters  in  the  present  volume,  mod 
for  fuller  particulars  in  the  case  of  all  the  Letters^  see  the  separate  notes 
to  them  severally.] 


AUTHOR'S   PREFACE 

[1880] 

My  good  Editor  insists  that  this  book  must  have  an  Author's 
Preface ;  and  insists  further  that  it  shall  not  contain  compli- 
ments to  him  on  the  editorship.  I  must  leave,  therefore, 
any  readers  who  care  for  the  book,  and  comprehend  the 
trouble  that  has  been  spent  on  it,  to  pay  him  their  own 
compliments,  as  the  successive  service  of  his  notes  may  call 
for  them:  but  my  obedience  to  his  order,  not  in  itself 
easy  to  me,  doubles  the  difficulty  I  have  in  doing  what, 
nevertheless,  I  am  resolved  to  do, — ^pay,  that  is  to  say, 
several  extremely  fine  compliments  to  myself,  upon  the 
quality  of  the  text. 

For  of  course  I  have  read  none  of  these  letters  since 
they  were  first  printed:  of  half  of  them  I  had  foigotten 
the  contents,  of  some,  the  existence ;  all  come  fresh  to  me ; 
and  here  in  Rouen,  where  I  thought  nothing  could  possibly 
have  kept  me  from  drawing  all  I  could  of  the  remnants  of 
the  old  town,  I  find  myself,  instead,  lying  in  bed  in  the 
morning,  reading  these  remnants  of  my  old  self, — and  that 
with  much  contentment  and  thankful  applause. 

For  here  are  a  series  of  letters  ranging  over  a  period  of, 
broadly,  forty  years  of  my  life;^  most  of  them  written 
hastily,  and  all  in  hours  snatched  from  heavier  work:  and 
in  the  entire  mass  of  them  there  is  not  a  word  I  wish  to 
change,  not  a  statement  I  have  to  retract,  and,  I  believe, 
few  pieces  of  advice,  which  the  reader  will  not  find  it  for 
his  g^)od  to  act  upon. 

With    which   brief   preface   I    am,   for   my    own    part, 

1  [1840-1880  in  tlie  origintl  edition.] 
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content;  but  as  it  is  one  of  an  unusual  tenour,  and  may 
be  thought  by  some  of  my  friends,  and  all  my  foes,  more 
candid  than  graceful,  I  permit  myself  the  apologetic  egotism 
of  enforcing  one  or  two  of  the  points  in  which  I  find  these 
letters  so  well  worth-*-their  author's-^-H'eaditig. 

In  the  bmlding  of  a  large  book,  there  are  always  places 
where  an  indulged  diffiisen^sia  weakens  the  fancy,  and  pro- 
longed strain  subdues  the  energy:  when  we  have  time  to 
say  all  we  wish,  we  usually  wish  to  say  more  than  enough ; 
and  there  are  few  subjects  we  can  have  the  pride  of 
exhausting,  without  wearjong  the  listener.  But  all  these 
lettei:s  were  written  with  ftiUy  provoked  zeal,  under  strict 
allowance  of  space  and  time :  they  contain  the  choicest  and 
most  needfrd  things  I  could  within  narrow  limits  say,  out 
of  many  contending  to  be  said;  expressed  with  deliberate 
precision ;  and  recommended  by  the  oest  art  I  had  in  illus- 
tration or  emphasis.  At  the  time  of  my  life  in  which  most 
of  them  were  composed,  I  was  fonder  of  metaphor,  and 
more  fatile  in  simile,  than  I  am  now;  and  I  employed 
both  with  franker  trust  in  the  reader's  intelligence.  Care- 
ftiUy  chosen,  they  are  always  a  powerftil  means  of  concen- 
tration ;  and  I  could  then  dismiss  in  six  words,  **  thistledown 
without  seeds,  and  bubbles  without  colour,"^  forms  of  art 
on  which  I  should  now  perhaps  spend  half  a  page  of  ana- 
lytic vituperation;  and  represent,  with  a  pleasant  accuracy 
which  my  best  methods  of  outline  and  exposition  could  now 
no  more  achieve,  the  entire  system  of  modem  plutocratic 
policy,  under  the  luckily  remembered  image  of  the  Arabian 
bridegnxMn,  bewitched  with  his  heels  uppermost.* 

It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  many  of  the  sul^ects 
handled  can  be^  more  conveniently  treated  controversially^ 
than  direct!;^ ;  the  answer  to  a  single  question  may  be  made 
clearer  than  a  statement  which  endeavours  to  anticipate 
many;  and  the  crystallihe  vigour  of  a  truth  is  often  best 
seen  in  the  course  of  its  serene  coUisioji  with  a  tremUing 
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and  dissolving  fetllacy.  But  there  is  a  deeper  reason  than 
any  such  accidental  ones  for  the  quality  of  this  book.  Since 
the  letters  cost  me,  as  aforesaid,  much  trouble;  since  they 
interrupted  me  in  pleasant  work  which  was  usually  liable 
to  take  harm  by  interruption;  and  since  they  were  likely 
almost,  in  the  d^ree  of  their  force,  to  be  refused  by  the 
editors  of  the  adverse  journals,  I  never  was  tempted  into 
writing  a  word  for  the  public  press,  unless  concerning 
matters  which  I  had  much  at  heart  And  the  issue  is, 
therefore,  that  the  two  following  volumes  contain  very 
nearly  the  indices  of  everjrthing  I  have  deeply  cared  for 
during  the  last  forty  years ;  while  not  a  few  of  their  political 
notices  relate  to  events  of  more  profound  historical  import- 
ance than  any  others  that  have  occurred  during  the  period 
they  cover;  and  it  has  not  been  an  uneventful  one. 

Nor  have  the  events  been  without  gravity;  the  greater, 
because  they  have  all  been  inconclusive.  Their  true  con- 
clusions are  perhaps  nearer  than  any  of  us  apprehend;  and 
the  part  I  may  be  forced  to  take  in  them,  though  I  am 
old, — ^perhaps  I  should  rather  say,  because  I  am  old, — will, 
as  far  as  I  can  either  judge  or  resolve,  be  not  merely 
literary. 

Whether  I  am  spared  to  put  into  act  anything  here 
designed  for  my  country's  help,  or  am  shielded  by  death 
from  the  sight  of  her  remediless  sorrow,  I  have  already 
done  for  her  as  much  service  as  she  has  will  to  receive, 
by  laying  before  her  facts  vital  to  her  existence,  and  im- 
alterable  by  her  power,  in  words  of  which  not  one  has 
been  warped  by  interest  nor  weakened  by  fear  ;^  and  which 
are  as  pure  from  selfish  passion  as  if  they  were  spoken 
already  out  of  another  world« 

J.   RUSKIN. 
Rouen,  SL  Ftrmms  D^,  1880.' 

1  [Compile  the  Fr^&ce  to  voL  v.  of  Modem  Paintert  (VoL  VILp.  10).] 
>  raeptember  25.    For  St  Firmin,  see  Bible  qfAmieiu  (VoL  XXXUI.),  <m  which 
hook  Itiiskin  wu  now  engaged.] 


EPILOGUE 

[1880] 

I  FIND  my  immitigable  Editor  insists  on  epilogue  as  well 
as  prologue  firom  his  submissive  Author ;  which  would  have 
fretted  me  a  little,  since  the  last  letter  of  the  series^ 
appears  to  me  a  very  pretty  and  comprehensive  sum  of 
the  matters  in  the  book,  had  not  the  day  on  which,  as 
Fors  would  have  it,  I  am  to  write  its  last  line,  brought  to 
my  mind  something  of  importance  which  I  forgot  to  say 
in  the  preface ;  nor  will  it  perhaps  be  right  to  leave  wholly 
without  explanation  the  short  closing  letter  to  which  I 
have  just  referred. 

It  should  be  observed  that  it  was  written  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Ldberal  party  of  the  Glasgow  students,  in 
answer  to  the  question  which  I  felt  to  be  wholly  irrelevant 
to  the  business  in  hand,  and  which  could  not  have  been 
answered  in  anything  like  official  terms  with  an3rthing  short 
of  a  forenoon  s  work.  I  gave  the  answer,  therefore,  in  my 
own  terms,  not  in  the  least  petulant,  but  chosen  to  convey 
as  much  information  as  I  could  in  the  smallest  compass; 
and  carrying  it  accurately  facetted  and  polished  on  the 
angles. 

For  instance,  I  never,  under  any  conditions  of  provoca- 
tion or  haste,  would  have  said  that  I  hated  Libeialism  as 
I  did  Mammon^  or  Bdial,  or  Moloch.  I  chose  the  milder 
fiend  of  Ekron,  as  the  true  exponent  and  patron  of  Liberty, 
the  God  of  Flies ; '  and  if  my  Editor,  in  final  kindness,  can 
refer  the  reader  to  the  comparison  of  the  House-fly  and 

^  [See  now,  pp.  548-M^.] 

*  [2  Kings  i.  2:  oompAie  VoL  IV.  p.  191,  VoL  XXIL  p.  532,  VoL  XXV.  p.  46.] 
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House-dog,  in  (he,  and  not  I,  must  say  where  ^)  the  letter 
will  have  received  all  the  illustration  which  I  am  minded 
to  give  it.  I  was  only  surprised  that  after  its  publication, 
of  course  never  intended,-  though  never  forbidden  by  me, 
it  passed  with  so  little  challengr,  and  was,  on  the  whole, 
imderstood  as  it  was  meant. 

The  more  important  matter  I  have  to  note  in  closing, 
is  the  security  given  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  many 
subjects  treated  of  in  these  letters,  in  consequence  of  the 
breadth  of  the  basis  on  which  the  reasoning  is  founded. 
The  multiplicity  of  subject,  and  opposite  directions  of  in- 
vestigation, which  have  so  often  been  alleged  against  me, 
as  if  sources  of  weakness,  are  in  reality,  as  the  multiplied 
buttresses  of  the  apse  of  Amiens,  as  secure  in  allied  result 
as  they  are  opposed  in  direction.  Whatever  (for  instance)  I 
have  urged  in  economy  has  ten  times  the  force  when  it  is 
remembered  to  have  been  pleaded  for  by  a  man  loving  the 
splendour,  and  advising  the  luxury  of  ages  which  overlaid 
their  towers  with  gold,  and  thdr  walls  with  ivory.  No 
man,  oftener  than  I,  has  had  cast  in  his  teeth  the  favourite 
adage  of  the  insolent  and  the  feeble — "  ne  sutor."  *  But  it 
has  always  been  forgotten  by  the  speakers  that,  although 
the  proverb  might  on  some  occasions  be  wisely  spoken  by 
an  artist  to  a  cobbler,  it  could  never  be  wisely  spoken  by  a 
cobbler  to  an  artist. 

J.   RUSEIN. 
Amikns,  SL  CriiphCs  Iky,  1880.* 

^  [See  The  Oethu  qf  A^iaia,  §§  74,  76  (Vol  XIX.  p.  123).] 

*  [See  above,  p.  255  ni] 

•  [October  25.] 
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A  HISTORICAL  NOMENCLATURE  FOR  ENGLISH  GOTHIC 

pThe  proposed  nomencUture,  discuflsed  in  the  letter,  sufficiently  appears  in  a 
note  wliick  Koskin  wrote  to  his  &ther  from  Venice  (Octoher  19^  1851)  on  the 
snhjeet: — 

''  Looking  over  some  of  the  papers  you  have  sent  me  in  yoar  last  letters, 
I  find  the  extract  from  the  Buuder—w]uch  you  sent,  and  I  glanced  at, 
merely  for  the  use  made  of  my  name — ^to  be  a  rery  interesting  proposal 
hy  Mr.  CSarbett  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  nomenclature  for  Knriish 
Crotfaic^ — namely^  that  instead  of  deicriptwe  names^  like  '  Perpendiciuar^' 
'Lancet,'  'Decorated/  and  the  like^  it  should  receive  AiftoHoo/  names, 
'Edwardian/  'Lancastrian,'  etc^  to  fit  in  with  the  now  universally 
received  'Norman/  'Saxon,'  'Tudor/  and  the  old  classical  'Corinthian/ 
'Doric,'  'Ionic.' 

"llie  innovation  I  think  admirable;  it  will  make  all  nomendatnre 
consistent ;  and  will  be  a  fp^t  help  to  people  in  connecting  styles  with 
national  character.  I  thererore  mean  to  send  a  single  line  wtiier  to-morrow 
or  next  day,  expressing  my  entire  concurrence  in  the  proposal,  for  jon 
to  send  to  the  Builder — concurrence  I  mean  in  the  principle  of  the 
proposal;  iHieUier  'Edwardian'  or  'Lancastrian'  be  the  best  terms,  I 
do  not  take  on  me  to  decide." 

Ruskin's  fiither  duly  fbrwarded  the  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  BuUder,  November  1, 
1861  (voL  ix.  p.  e86) ;  it  was  reprinted  in  Igdratii,  December  1890,  voL  iL  p.  97> 
and  thence  in  the  privately-issued  RuOdrntma,  part  I,  1890,  p.  102  (No.  108).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ^Bmider'* 

YsNici  [OcUber  1861]. 

In  your  namber  for  4th  of  October,  there  is  a  proposal  by  Mr.  Gmrbett 
to  introdnce  a  historieal^  instead  of  descriptive  nomenclature,  for  English 
Gothic  The  discussion  to  which  it  most  have  given  rise  will  prolMtbly 
be  nearly  over  by  the  time  you  receive  this;  but  I  should  be  glad  if 
you  would  permit  me,  though  thus  late,  to  express  in  your  columns  my 
entire  ooncnrrence  in  Mr.  Garbett's  views,  and  my  hope  that  his  suggettioa 
may  be  quiddy  and  generally  acted  npcm.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  names 
he  proposes  are  the  best  which  could  be  chosen,  but  I  am  very  sure  that 
the  principle  is  right,  and  that  the  adoption  of  a  nomenclature  of  this 
kind  would  not  only  put  an  end  to  innumerable  vain  disputes  and  harm- 
ful obscurities  of  expression,  but  help  the  general  public  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  relation  of  art  to  the  political  circumstances  of  nations. 

I   see    there    is    fiinlt    found,  in    tiie   same    p*per,  with    my   way  of 
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talking  of  Orders.^  I  will  render  reason  for  this  elsewhere,  having  time 
at  present  only  to  fulfil  a  neglected  duty  towards  another  of  your  corre- 
spondents. Several  months  ago,^  some  plumber  or  glasier'  was  trying,  in 
your  columns,  to  defend  the  modem  practices  of  marbling,  graining,  and 
such  other  lying  ornamentation,  from  what  I  had  alleged  against  them, 
when  one  of  the  ablest  of  your  correspondents  took  up  the  good  cause 
and  answered  him  so  thoroughly,  handling  several  parts  of  Uie  subject 
much  better  than  I  had  been  able  to.  do^  that  I  have  ever  since 
had  it  in  my  mind  to  request  you  to  convey  my  thanks  to  him  for  his 
defence,  not  of  me  or  my  sayings,  but  of  most  important  truth.  I  have 
not  your  paper  by  me  heiej  and  eannot,  tker^re^  say  in  what  numbers 
the  discussion  appeared;  but  your  readers  will  probably  remember  it,  or, 
if  not»  will  find  it  worth  the  trouble  of  a  little  search^ 

J.  Rqskin. 


"THE  ANIMALS  OF  SCRIPTURE^ 

Cn*  liili  title  of  Ite  hoob^  AeaH  with  in  this  letter  and  review,  is  Twemtjf 
Fh^iofrapk^;  Mn^  Hkm&aiion^  qf  Scripium  Bff  an  Amkmd  Pamitr;  wUk  NmUt 
h^  m  NaturaiitL  Imperial  4to.  Edinburgh :  CwBtays,  1854.  The  wwk  was  re- 
pnutsd,  with  engnvnigi  of  the  phototnaf  hs,  in  Q^od  Wme^g  imt  1861 ;  and  a  new 
edition  (revised)  appeared  in  1886  under  the  title  BMe  BmtU  and  Bvdt:  a  Nno 
EdiMm  jf  "  lihutrahom  ^  Seripiurt  h^  a»  Af^knml  Fmnter:*    Thia  new  edHion  omitted 


two  of  the  original  illustratieM  (add^  four  others)  aad  the  NstiiielJetV  Notes.  The 
^aainal  peinter"  was  Mrs.  Hof^  ttaddmrn  (are  Jemima  WedderbuBX  named  in 
FrmterUay  ii.  §  206.  An  aeooant  of  her  fii»  and  worii  is  g^en  in  ireL  it.  pp.  3^4- 
4i08  of  EUen  €.  Ch^yton's  A^A  Fenrnk  AtHtt9  {19m.  Tlw  ''Natnralist'^  (chosen 
\Y  the  puUisher)  wsa  JaMe  Wilson,  a  brother  ef  <'Chrirto^er  Kevtk"} 


1  [Mr.  Garbett^  in  the  paper  reforred  to  hy  Roskim  {BuiUm,  1861,  f.  619),  had 
said :  *^  1  submit  that  the  anoieBts  followed  tlie  right  method  el  nomeaclatnie  lor 
our  aet,  in  nnmiag  thttr  styles  of  it,  Corinthian,  lonicj  etc,  whkh  the  shaUew 
conceit  of  modems  has  affected  to  improve  into  'Foliaged,'  'Voluted,'  'Massy- 
Capitalled/  etc.,  as  if  their  differences  consisted  in  this  or  that  number  being  deco- 
rated thus  or  thus.  Any  one  with  tiie  smaUeet  peroeption  of  the  wonderful 
completeness,  all-penrading  character,  and  immiscibilfty  ot  the  different  Grecian 
orders,  must  be  astounded  to  see  so  true  an  amateur  as  Rusldn  treatbif  them  as 
if  all  their  diffsrence  resided  in  their  capitals."  For  Ruskin's  classification  of 
eiders  according  ta  their  capitals,  see  Stomm  qf  Ven^  ¥oL  L  (VoL  EL  pp»  141 
(§  13),  379-880,  426\  He  reeeeMd  further  of  the  mstter  in  the  naeaeeding 
volumes:  sec^  e.g.,  VoL  X.  p.  291  n.„  VoL  XL  p^  119.1 

^  [The  reference  is  to  an  account,  in  the  Builder  cf  January  18,  1851  (voL  ix. 
pp.  40,  41),  of  a  paper  hy  Mr.  William  Ballantine  '*0n  Ornamental  Art  ss  i^pli- 
caUe  to  ^  intenial  decoration  of  houses/'  in  which  he  defended  ^the  system  of 
paioliBg  in  iraitatien  oi  woods  and  marhles  which  a  recent  h%h  aulfterity  had 
eandamned."  The  refersM^  is  to  Semn  lampe,  VoL  YIII.  ppi  7S  eef.  Mr. 
RsMantine  waa  anaweied  in  the  BttUdet  of  Fehraanr  1  (ml  71-7^  in  a  war,  m 
defimee  of  Rusldn,  signed  '<  Galoiset"  ▲  njokider  froia  Mr.  Ballanline  (Febniary  8, 
p.  93^  closed  the  discussion.] 

^  [Here  the  editor  of  the  Builder  appended  the  following  footnote  :— 

''Mr.  Ballantine  and  thoee  who  know  him  well  wiU,  we  have  no  doubt, 
exeuse  ut  for  allowing  Mr.  Ituddn  to  choose  hhr  own  mode  of 
siea— Kb."] 
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1.  A  LETTER  TO  THE  ARTIST  i  ^g^j 

Dear  Mrs.  Blackburn, — I  have  your  book,  and  am  much  pleased  with 
it.  It  is  very  impressive,  and  in  many  respects  delightfully  original.  I  like 
Jesebel^  better  than  I  expected — only  she  needn't  have  had  quite  such  a 
broad  foot — and  I  like  Pharaoh's  frowning  at  the  sea — and  I  like  the  little 
girl  who  don't  like  Frogs — and  I  like  Lazarus  (perhaps  the  best  of  all), 
and  I  like  the  ape  talking  to  the  peacock  about  his  tail,  and  I  like  in- 
tensely the  swallow  and  the  stork. 

But  how  in  the  world  could  you  poke  the  best-beloved  Ass  into  the 
stable  with  the  Ox?  Of  all  the  beasts,  she  should  have  been  first.  You 
should  have  put  her  with  her  colt  at  the  meeting  of  the  two  ways.  And 
how  in  the  world  could  you  miss  the  Serpenif 

Bin  with  his  sticks  is  delightful.^  I  had  not  caught  the  idea  of  the 
crown  of  thorns.  I  wish  you  had  written  the  illustrations  yourself—- you 
know  the  printer  would  have  put  the  spelling  to  rights.  I  canm4  get  you 
inventive  people  to  explain  your  own  notions  in  a  plain  way  to  the  public. 

I  am  writing  something  about  the  book.    Would  you  ask  your  publisher 

No:  I'll  manage  it  myself.     Best  regards  to  your  husband. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

2.  A  REVIEW «  j3^ 

Among  the  various  illustrated  works  which  osually  grace  the  b^fimiing 
of  the  year,  has  appeared  one  which,  though  of  graver  and  less  attractive 
character  than  its  companions,  is  likely  to  occupy  a  more  permanent  place 
on  the  Kbrary  shelves.  We  aUude  to  lUmgtratkm$  of  Scripture,  by  am  Ammal 
PauUeTj  a  woric  which,  whatever  its  fiiults  or  weaknesses,  shows  at  least 
a  singular  power  of  giving  reality  and  interest  to  scenes  which  are  apt  to 
be  but  feebly,  if  at  all,  brought  before  the  mental  vision,  in  consequence 
of  our  £uBtiliarity  with  the  words  which  describe  them.  The  idea  of  the 
work  is  itself  suflScietttly  original.  The  aniouils  are  throughout  principal, 
and  the  pathos  or  moral  of  the  passage  to  be  iUostrated  is  devek>ped  from 
these  apparently  subordinate  parts  in  it.  Thus  the  luxury  and  idolatry  of 
the  reign  of  Solomon  are  hinted  behind  a  group  of  ''apes  and  peacocks";^ 
the  Deluge  is  subordinate  to  the  dove ;  and  the  healing  of  the  kmatie  at 
Gennesareth  to  the  destruction  of  the  herd  of  swine. 

1  [This  letter  was  first  printed  in  Bngluh  Female  ArtatU^  187%  pp»  403-404;  it 
was  reprinted  on  p.  vii.  of  Bilde  BetuU  and  Birds,  1886.  A  few  corrections  (fit>m 
the  original  letter)  have  been  made  in  the  present  text] 

'  [A  picture  (No.  10  in  ed.  1)  illustrating  the  words,  "  In  the  portion  of  Jesreel 
shall  dogs  eat  of  the  flesh  ef  JeMbel.^'  The  fbUonong  references  are  to  Plates  6, 
6,  2J0y9,  14,  15.] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  Plate  3  (the  ram  eaught  in  a  thieket),  in  whieh  ia  a  lad 
(fbr  which  one  of  Mrs.  Blackburn's  sons  stood  modd)  caRying  a  bmiiUe  of  sticks^ 
while  the  thorny  thicket  in  which  the  ram  is  caught  m  drawn  so  »  to  suggest  the 
crown  of  thorns.] 

*  [From  the  Morning  Chronide,  Janoary  2D,  1856^  Repnntid  m  the  JBvming 
Jmrnal,  January  £i;  and  hi  Anmm  qfike  Chtm,  1880^  vaL  ii.  f|k  W^  ^Iftaj 

■  [1  Kings  X.  22.] 
XXXIV.  2  H 
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In  general,  to  approach  an  object  from  a  new  point  of  view  is  to  place 
it  in  a  clearer  light,  and  perhaps  the  very  strangeness  of  the  treatment  in 
some  cases  renders  the  subject  more  impressive  than  it  could  have  been 
made  by  any  more  regular  method  of  conception.  But,  at  all  events, 
supposing  the  studies  of  the  artist  to  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  animals^ 
and  her  power  to  lie  principally  in  seizing  their  character,  she  is  to  be 
thanked  for  filling  her  sketches  of  the  inferior  creatures  with  so  much 
depth  of  meaning,  and  rendering  the  delineation  even  of  an  ape,  or  a 
swallow^  suggestive  of  the  most  solemn  trains  of  thought. 

As  so  suggestive,  without  pretence  or  formalism,  these  drawings  deserve 
a  place  of  peculiar  honour  in  the  libraries  of  the  young,  while  there  are 
also  some  qualities  in  them  which  fit  them  for  companionship  with  more 
elaborate  works  of  art  The  subject  of  ''Lazarus"  is  treated  with  a 
courage  and  tenderness  which  say  much  for  the  painter's  imagination, 
and  more  for  her  heart;  and  the  waste  of  waters  above  which  the  raven 
hovers  is  expressed,  though  rudely,  yet  in  a  way  which  tells  of  many  an 
hour  spent  in  watching  the  play  of  the  evening  light  upon  the  movement 
of  the  wearied  sea.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  compositions  are  weakened 
by  a  very  visible  contempt,  if  not  ignorance,  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  harmonies  of  shade,  as  well  as  by  a  painful  deficiency  in  the  drawing. 
Still  there  is  a  life  and  sincerity  in  them  which  are  among  the  rarest 
qualities  in  art;  and  one  characteristic,  very  remarkable  in  the  works  of 
a  person  described  in  the  text  (we  doubt  not,  much  against  her  will)  as 
an  "accomplished  lady"^ — ^we  mean  the  peculiar  tendency  to  conceptions 
of  fearfiilness,  or  horror,  rather  than  of  beauty.  The  camel,  for  instance, 
might,  we  should  have  thought,  as  easily,  and  to  many  persons  much  more 
pleasingly,  have  illustrated  the  meeting  of  Rebekah  with  the  servant  of 
Abraham,  as  the  desolation  of  Rabbah ;  and  the  dog  might  as  gracefiiUy 
have  been  brought  forward  to  remind  us  of  the  words  of  the  Syro-Phoenidan 
woman,  as  to  increase  the  horror  of  the  death  of  Jezebel.^  There  are 
curious  evidences  of  a  similar  disposition  in  some  of  the  other  plates; 
and  while  it  appears  to  us  indicative  of  the  strength  of  a  mind  of  no 
common  <nrder,  we  would  caution  the  fair  artist  ag^nst  permitting  it  to 
appear  too  frequently.  It  renders  the  series  of  drawings  in  some  d^^ree 
repulsive  to  many  persons,  and  even  by  those  who  can  sympathise  with  it, 
might  sometimes  be  suspected  of  having  its  root  in  a  sublime  kind  of 
affectation. 

We  have  spoken  of  these  studies  as  drawings.  They  are,  in  fact,  as 
good,  being  photographic  facsimiles  of  the  original  sketches.  The  text  is 
copious,  and  usefiu  as  an  elucidation  of  the  natural  history  of  Scripture. 


EDINBURGH  CASTLE 

[This  and  the  following  letter  were  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  WUneti 
(Edmburgh),  in  which  paper  they  appeared  on  September  16  and  30,  1857.  Re- 
printed in  Arraw9  qf  the  Chaee,  vol  i.  pp.  214-216,  217-222.] 


»  [In  the  "Prefiitory  Note"  signed  "J.  W."] 


[For  the  Bible  rerorenoes  here,  see  Genesis  zziv, ;  2  Samuel  zi.,  xii. ;  Mark 
viL  26 ;  2  Kings  iz.] 
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To  tke  Edkor  of  ike  "  WUneu" 


(1) 


DcNRAB,  I4th  September,  1857. 


My  dear  Sir, — As  I  was  leaving  Edinburgh  this  moming,^  I  heaid  a 
report  which  gave  me  more  concern  than  I  can  easily  express,  and  very 
saffidentlj  spoiled  the  pleasure  of  mj  drive  here.  If  there  be  no  truth 
in  the  said  report,  of  course  take  no  notice  of  this  letter;  but  if  there 
be  real  crounds  for  my  fears,  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  space  in  your 
columns  for  a  few  words  on  the  subject. 

The  whisper — I  hope  I  may  say,  the  calumny — regarded  certain  pro- 
ceedings which  are  talung  place  at  the  Castle.  It  was  said  to  be  the 
architect's  intention  to  cut  down  into  the  brow  of  the  Castle  rock,  in  order 
to  aflbrd  secure  foundation  for  some  new  buildings.^ 

Now^  the  Castle  rock  of  Edinburgh  is,  as  &  9a  I  know,  simply  the 
noblest  in  Scotland  conveniently  approachable  by  any  creatures  but  sea-gulls 
or  peewits.  Ailsa  and  the  Bass  are  of  course  more  wond^iul;  and^  I 
suf^XMC,  in  the  West  Highlands  there  are  masses  of  crag  more  wild  and 
fimtastic;  but  people  only  go  to  see  these  once  or  twice  in  their  lives, 
while  the  Castle  Rock  has  a  daily  influence  in  forming  the  taste,  or 
kindling  the  imagination^  of  every  promising  youth  in  Edinburgh.  Even 
irrespectively  of  its  position^  it  is  a  mass  of  singular  importance  among 
the  rocks  of  Scotland.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  among  your  mountains  a 
''  craig "  of  so  definite  a  form,  and  on  so  magnificent  a  scale.  Among  the 
central  hiUs  of  Scotland,  from  Ben  Wyvis  to  the  Lammermuirs,  I  know 
of  none  comparable  to  it ;  whUe,  besides  being  bold  and  vast,  its  bars  of 
basalt  are  so  nobly  arranged,  and  form  a  series  of  curves  at  once  so 
majestic  and  harmonious,  from  the  turf  at  their  base  to  the  roots  of  the 
bastions,  that,  as  long  as  your  artists  have  that  crag  to  study,  I  do  not 
see  that  they  need  casts  from  Michael  Angelo^  or  any  one  else^  to  teach 
them  the  laws  of  composition  or  the  sources  of  sublimity. 

But  if  you  once  cut  into  the  brow  of  it,  all  is  over.  Disturb,  in  any 
sini^e  pmnt,  the  simple  lines  in  which  the  walb  now  advance  and  recede 
upon  the  tufted  grass  of  its  summit,  and  you  may  as  well  make  a  quarry 
ot  it  at  once,  and  blast  away  rock.  Castle,  and  all.  It  admits  of  some 
question  whether  the  changes  made  in  the  architecture  of  your  city  of  late 
years  are  in  every  case  improvements;  but  very  certainly  you  cannot  im- 
prove the  architecture  of  your  volcanic  crags  by  any  explosive  retouches. 
And  your  error  will  be  wholly  irremediable.  You  may  restore  Trinity 
Chapel,*  or  repudiate  its  restoration,  at  your  pleasure,  but  there  will  be  no 
need  to  repudiate  restoratkm  of  the  Castle  rock.  You  cannot  re-frice  nor 
re-rivet  that,  nor  order  another  in  a  "similar  style."    It  is  a  dangerous 

*  [For  Raskin's  tour  in  Scotland  in  1857,  see  Vol.  VIL  p.  xxy,,  and  Praterita, 
iii  I  11.] 

*  [A  new  armoury  was  to  be  added  to  the  Castle.] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  Trinity  College  Church,  one  of  the  parish  churches  of 
Edinbunh  since  the  Refbrmatiou,  a  fine  building  of  late  Gothic  founded  by  Bfary 
of  Gueldies,  widow  of  James  II.  of  Scotland,  in  1462.  It  had  been  palled  down 
in  1845  to  make  way  for  the  North  British  Railway.  After  much  discussion^  and 
long  legal  proceedings,  it  was  rebuilt  in  1871-1872,  part  of  the  old  being  incor- 
porated in  the  new  cbarch.] 
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kind  of  engraving  which  you  practise  on  so  large  a  jewel.  But  I  trust  I 
am  wasting  my  time  in  writing  of  this:  I  cannot  believe  the  report,  nor 
think  that  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  usually  so  proud  of  their  city,  are  yet 
so  unaware  of  what  constitutes  its  chief  nobleness,  and  so  utterly  careless 
of  the  very  features  of  its  scenery,  which  have  been  the  means  of  the 
highest  and  purest  education  to  their  greatest  men,  as  to  allow  this  rock 
to  be  touched.  If  the  works  are  confined  to  the  inside  of  the  wall,  no 
harm  will  be  done ;  but  let  a  single  buttress,  or  a  single  deft,  encumber 
or  divide  its  outer  brow,  and  there  is  not  a  man  of  sensib^ty  or  sense  in 
Edinburgh  who  will  not  blush  and  grieve  for  it  as  long  as  he  lives. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  very  faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

(2) 

Pbnsithj  27th  September  [1857]. 

My  dear  Sib, — I  see  by  some  remarks  in  the  LUerary  GaedW^  om  the 
letter  of  mine  to  which  you  gave  a  pkce  in  your  columna  of  the  l6th, 
that  the  design  of  the  proposed  additions  to  Edinburgh  Castle  is  recavisg 
really  serious  consideration.  Perhaps,  therefore,  a  few  words  respectii^  the 
popular  but  usually  unprofitable  business  of  castle-building  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  your  readers.  We  are  often  a  little  confused  in  oar  ideas  re- 
specting the  nature  of  a  casUe — properly  so  called.  A  ''  castle  "  is  a  forti- 
fied dwelling-house  containing  accommodation  for  as  many  retainera  as  are 
needed  completely  to  defend  its  position.  A  "fortress"  is  a  fortified  military 
position,  generally  understood  to  be  extensive  enough  to  contain  large  bodies 
of  troops.  And  a  "citadel,"  a  fortified  military  position  cminected  with  a 
fortified  town,  and  capable  of  holding  out  even  if  the  town  were  taken. 

It  is  as  well  to  be  clear  on  these  p<»nts :  for  certain  conditions  of  archi- 
tecture are  applicable  and  beautiful  in  each  case,  according  to  the  use  and 
character  of  the  building  ;  and  certain  other  conditions  are  in  like  manner  in- 
applicable and  ugly,  because  contrary  to  its  character,  and  unhelpfol  to  its  use. 

Now  this  helpfulness  and  unhelpfulness  in  architectural  features  depends, 
of  course*  primarily  on  the  military  furactice  of  the  time;  so  that  forms 
whiefa.  were  grand,  because  rational,  before  gunpowder  was  invented,  are 
ignoble,  because  ridiculous,  in  days  of  shell  and  shot.  The  very  idea  and 
possibility  of  the  castle  proper  have  passed  away  with  the  arms  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  A  man's  house  might  be  defended  by  his  servants  against  a 
troop  of  eavalry,  if  its  doors  were  solid  and  its  battlements  pierced.  But 
it  cannot  be  defended  against  a  cockle  of  field-pieces,  whatever  the  thidL- 
ness  of  ks  oak,  or  numl^r  of  its  arrow-slits. 

I  regret,  as  much  as  any  one  can  regret,  the  loss  of  castellated  archi- 
tecture properly  so  called.  Nothing  ean  be  more  noMe  or  interesting  than 
the  true  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  castle,  when  built  in  a  difficult 
position,  its  builder  taking  advantage  of  every  inch  of  ground  to  gain  more 
room,  and  of  every  irregularity  of  surfoce  for  purposes  of  ouUook  and 
defence ;  so  that  the  castle  sate  its  rock  as  a  strong  rider  sits  his  horse, — 

'  [The  Literary  Qeusette  of  Septsrober  20,  1867>  alter  quoting  a  me^  part  of 
the  prsmus  letter,  stated  that  th^  new  armomry  was  not  to  be  built  without  all 
due  rnnrd  to  the  preservation  of  the  rock^  and  that  there  was  therefore  no  real 
cause  tor  alarm.] 
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fitting  its  limbt  to  every  writhe  of  the  fiint  heneath  it ;  and  fringing  the 
moonUin  promontory  hr  into  the  sky  with  the  wild  crests  of  its  imntastic 
battlements.  Of  such  castles  we  can  see  no  more ;  and  it  is  just  because 
I  know  them  well  and  love  them  deeply  that  I  say  so.  I  know  that  their 
power  and  dignity  consists,  just  as  a  soldier's  consists,  in  their  knowing 
and  doing  ^eir  work  thoroaghly;  in  their  being  advanced  on  edge  or 
lifted  on  peak  of  crag,  not  for  show  nor  pride,  bvt  for  doe  guard  and 
outlook;  and  that  all  their  beautiful  irregularities  and  apparent  caprices 
of  form  are  in  reality  their  fulfilments  of  need,  made  beautiful  by  their 
compelled  association  with  the  wild  strength  and  grace  of  the  natural 
rock.  All  attempts  to  imitate  them  now  are  useless, — mere  giri's  play. 
Mind,  I  like  girl's  play,  and  child's  play,  in  its  plaice,  but  not  in  the 
planning  of  mlDitaiy  buildings.  Child's  play  in  many  cases  is  the  truest 
wisdom.  I  accept  to  the  full  the  truth  of  those  verses  of  Wordsworth's  ^ 
b^rinning: — 

'^Who  fkncied  what  a  pretty  sight 

lliis  rock  would  be,  if  edged  around 

With  living  snowdrops? — circlet  bright ! 

How  glorious  to  this  orchard  gn 

Was  it  tiie  humour  of  a  child?' 


ground! 
etc. 


But  I  cannot  apply  the  same  principles  to  more  serious  matters,  and 
vary  the  reading  of  the  verses  into  application  to  the  works  on  Edinburgh 
Castle,  thus:— 

^Who  £uicied  wiiat  a  pretty  sight 
This  rock  would  be,  if  edged  around 
With  tiny  turrets,  perced  and  light. 
How  glorious  to  this  warlike  ground ! " 

Therefore,  though  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  you  have  got  to  do  in 
Edinburgh  CasUe,  whatever  it  may  be,  I  am  certain  the  only  right  way 
to  do  it  is  the  plain  way.  Build  what  is  needed, — chapel,  barracks,  or 
dwelling-house, — in  the  best  places,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  of  darii 
stone,  and  bomb-proof,  keeping  them  low,  and  within  the  existing  Hue 
of  ramparts.  This  is  the  rational  thing  to  do;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgh  will  find  it  in  the  end  the  picturesque  thing.  It  would  be  so 
under  any  circumstances;  but  it  is  especially  so  in  this  instance;  for  the 
grandeur  of  Edinburgh  Castle  depends  eminently  on  the  great,  unbroken, 
yet  beautifully  varied  parabolic  curve  in  which  it  descends  from  the  Round 
Tower  on  the  Castle  Hill  to  the  terminating  piece  of  impendent  precipice 
on  the  north.  It  is  the  last  grand  feature  of  Edinburgh  left  as  yet  un- 
injured. You  have  filled  up  your  valley  with  a  large  chimney,  a  Mound, 
and  an  Institution;  broken  in  upon  the  Old  Town  with  a  Bank,  a  Col- 
lege, and  several  fires;  dwarfed  the  whole  of  Princes  Street  by  the  Scott 

1  ["  Poems  of  the  Fancy,"  xiv.  (1803).  The  quotation  omits  two  lines  after  the 
fourth: — 

''Who  loved  the  little  rock,  and  set 
Upon  its  head  this  coronet?" 

The  second  stanza  then  begins,  ''Was  it  the  humour  of  a  child?''  etc.  FVor  eliier 
references  to  the  poem,  see  above,  p.  S28.] 
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Monument ;  and  cut  Arthur's  Seat  in  half  by  the  Queen's  Drive.^  It  only 
remains  for  you  to  spoil  the  curve  of  your  Castle^  and  your  illustrations 
of  the  artistic  principle  of  breadth  will  be  complete. 

It  may  appear  at  first  that  I  depart  from  the  rule  of  usefulness  I  have 
proposed,  in  entreating  for  the  confinement  of  all  buildings  undertaken 
within  the  existing  ramparts,  in  order  to  preserve  the  contour  of  the  out- 
side rock.  But  I  presume  that  in  the  present  state  of  military  science, 
and  of  European  politics,  Edinburgh  Castle  is  not  a  very  important  militaiy 
position;  and  that  to  make  it  a  serviceable  fortress  or  citadel,  many 
additional  works  would  be  required,  seriously  interfering  with  the  con* 
venience  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Town,  and  with  the  arrangements 
of  the  Railroad  Company.  And,  as  long  as  these  subordinate  works  are 
not  carried  out,  I  do  not  see  any  use  in  destroying  your  beautiful  rock, 
merely  to  bring  another  gun  to  bear,  or  give  accommodation  to  another 
company.  But  I  both  see,  and  would  earnestly  endeavour  to  advocate,  the 
propriety  of  keeping  the  architecture  of  the  building  within  those  ramparts 
masculine  and  shnple  in  style,  and  of  not  allowing  a  mistaken  conception 
of  picturesqueness  to  make  a  noble  fortress  look  lu:e  a  child's  toy. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  very  fEuthfiilly  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

THE  SALE  OF  MIL  WINDUS'S  PICTURES 

[From  the  TVmM,  March  29,  1869.  Reprinted  in  ArrwM  qf  the  Chaoe^  voL  ii. 
p.  270.  The  sale  was  at  Christie's  on  March  26,  1869.  For  Mr.  Windns,  see 
YoL  I.  p.  234  n.,  and  PtwterUa,  ii.  §  11.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Times" 

Denmabk  Hux^  March  28  [1869]. 

Sir, — WOl  you  oblige  me  by  correcting  an  error  in  your  account  given 

this  morning  of  the  sale  of  Mr.  Windus's  pictures  on  Saturday,  in  which 

the  purchase  of  Mr.  Millais's  picture . "  Pot  Pound  "  ^  is  attributed  to  me  ? 

I  neither  purchased  Mr.  Millais's  picture,  nor  any  other  picture  at  that  sale. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

COVENTRY  PATMORE^  "FAITHFUL  FOR  EVER'* 

[From  the  CritiOy  October  27,  1880.  Reprinted  in  Arrmos  qf  the  Chace,  voL  ii. 
pp.  243-247 ;  and  in  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  qf  Coventry  Patmore,  by  Basil 
Champneys,  1900,  vol.  ii.  pp.  280-282.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "Critic" 

Denmark  Hill  [October^  I860]. 
Sir, — I  do  not  doubt,  from  what  I  have  observed  of  the  general  tone 
of  the  criticisms  in  your  columns,  that,  in   candour  and   courtesy,  you  will 

^  [For  other  references,  see — to  'Hhe  Mound,"  Vol.  XIT.  p.  64;  to  the  Instita- 
tion,  vol.  XII.  p.  47 ;  to  the  College,  Vol.  IX.  p.  249 ;  to  Scotf s  monument. 
Vol.  XIII.  p.  466 ;  and  to  Arthur's  Seat,  Vol.  1.  pp.  258-269.] 

s  [Painted  in  1856  (see  Life  and  Letters  qf  MiUais,  vol.  L  p.  306) ;  afterwards 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  G.  Boyce.] 
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allow  me  to  enter  protest,  bearing  such  worth  as  private  qnnion  may, 
against  the  estimate  expressed  in  your  last  number  of  the  merits  of  Mr. 
C.  Patmore's  new  poem.^  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  read  it  hastily; 
and  that  you  have  taken  such  view  of  it  as  on  a  first  reading  almost  every 
reader  of  good  but  impatient  judgment  would  be  but  too  apt  to  concur 
with  you  in  adopting— one,  nevertheless,  which,  if  you  examine  the  poem 
with  care,  you  will,  I  think,  both  for  your  readers'  sake  and  Mr.  Patmore's, 
regret  having  expressed  so  decidedly. 

The  poem  is,  to  the  best  of  my  perception  and  belief,  a  singularly 
perfect  piece  of  art ;  containing,  as  all  good  art  does,  many  very  curious 
shortcomings  (to  appearance),  and  places  of  rest,  or  of  dead  colour,  or 
of  intended  harshness,  which,  if  they  are  seen  or  quoted  without  the  parts 
of  the  piece  to  which  they  relate,  are  of  course  absurd  enough,  precisely 
as  the  discords  in  a  fine  piece  of  music  would  be  if  you  played  them 
without  their  resolutions.  You  have  quoted  separately  Mr.  Patmore's  dis- 
cords ;  you  might  by  the  same  system  of  examination  have  made  Mosart 
or  Mendelssohn  appear  to  be  no  musicians,  as  you  have  probably  convinced 
your  quick  readers  that  Mr.  Patmcnre  is  no  poet. 

I  will  not  beg  of  you  so  much  space  as  would  be  necessaiy  to  analyse 
the  poem,  but  I  hope  you  will  let  me — once  for  all — protest  against  the 
method  of  criticism  which  assumes  that  entire  familiarity  and  simplicity 
in  certain  portions  of  a  great  work  destroy  its  dignity.  Simple  things 
ought  to  be  simply  said,  and  truly  poetical  diction  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  right  diction;  the  incident  being  itself  poetical  or  not,  according  to 
its  relations  and  the  feelings  which  it  is  intended  to  manifest^ — not  ac<^rd- 
ing  to  its'  own  nature  merely.  To  take  a  single  instance  out  of  Homer 
bearing  on  that  same  simple  household  woric  which  you  are  so  shocked  at 
Mr.  Patmore's  taking  notice  of.  Homer  describes  the  business  of  a  fiunily 
washing,  when  it  comes  into  his  poem,  in  the  most  accurate  terms  he  can 
find.  ''They  took  the  clothes  in  their  hands;  and  poured  on  the  clean 
water;  and  trod  theia  in  trenches  thcnroughly,  trying  who  could  do  it 
best;  and  when  they  had  washed  them  and  got  off  all  the  dirt,  they 
spread  them  out  on  the  sea  beach,  where  the  sea  had  blanched  the  shingle 
cleanest."  > 

^  [FntkftU/or  Every  1860.    Re-issned  in  1863  as  Pkrt  IL  Book  i.  of  The  Angei 
in  the  Houte,    The  tone  of  the  criticism  is  sufficiently  explained  in  this  letter.] 
*  [See  Homer,  Odyeeey,  vi.  91  :— 

YXiutra  xtpvlf  IXorre  laX  ia^dpeoi^  fUXop  Mwys 

AMp  iwH  vXiMf  Tt  Kd$i0tdM  re  f^hra  vdrro, 
*B(e(iyf  fr^rotfoy  wapii  9u^  dXif,  ^4  /idXi^ra 
Ad?)ryns  wvrX  jip^ow  dworXihwKt  ^dXa#tfa. 

The  verse  translation  of  this  passage  given  in  the  letter  is  from  Pope's  Otfjfisqf. 

The  lines  in  FmU^for  Every  particularly  alluded  to  as  having  been  condemned 
by  the  Otfic,  were  those  here  italicized  in  the  following  passage : — 

'^For  your  sake  I  am  glad  to  hear 
You  sail  so  soon.    1  eend  you.  Dear, 
A  trifling  preeent;  and  wiU  evpply 
Tour  Sakebury  coste.     You  have  to  buy 
AknoH  an  ovift  fifr  thie  ermee! 
But  many  are  good  enough  to  uee 
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These  are  the  terms  in  which  the  great  poet  explains  the  matter.  The 
less  poet — or,  rather,  man  of  modem  wit  and  breeding,  without  supetior 
poetical  power — ^thus  puts  the  affair  into  dignified  language: 

''Then  emulous  the  royal  robes  they  lave, 
And  plunge  the  vestures  in  the  cleansing  wave. 
(The  vestures  cleansed  o'eripread  the  shellj  sand, 
Their  snowy  lustre  whitens  all  the  strand.)" 

Now,  to  my  mind,  Homer's  language  is  by  far  the  most  poetical  of  the 
two — is,  in  fact,  the  only  poetical  language  possible  in  the  matter.  Whether 
it  was  desirable  to  give  any  account  of  this,  or  anything  else,  depends 
wholly  on  the  relation  of  the  passage  to  the  rest  of  the  poem,  and  you 
could  only  show  Mr.  Patmore's  glance  into  the  servant's  room  to  be  ridicu- 
lous by  proving  the  mother's  mind,  which  it  illustrates,  to  be  ridiculous. 
Similarly,  if  you  were  to  take  one  of  Mr.  George  Richmond's  perfectest 
modem  portraits,^  and  give  a  little  separate  engraving  of  a  bit  of  the  neck- 
tie or  coat-lappet,  you  might  easily  demonstrate  a  very  prosaic  character 
either  in  the  riband-end  or  the  button-hole.  But  the  only  real  question 
respecting  them  is  their  relation  to  the  £iice,  and  the  degree  in  which 
they  help  to  express  the  character  of  the  wearer.  What  the  real  relations 
of  the  parts  are  in  the  poem  in  question  only  a  thoughtful  and  sensitive 
reader  will  discover.  The  poem  is  not  meant  for  a  song,  or  calculated 
for  an  hour's  amusement ;  it  is,  as  I  said,  to  the  best  of  my  belief  a 
finished  and  tender  woric  of  very  noble  art.  Whatever  on  this  head  may 
be  the  final  judgment  of  the  puUic,  I  am  bonnd,  for  my  own  part,  to 
express  my  obligation  to  Mr.  Patmore,  as  one  of  my  severest  models  and 
tutors  in  use  of  English,  and  my  respect  for  him  as  one  of  the  truest  and 
tenderest  thinkers  who  have  ever  illustrated  the  most  important,  because 
commonest,  states  of  noble  human  life.^ 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours,  ete., 

J.    RUSKIN. 

ART-TEACHING  BY   CORRESPONDENCE 

[This  letter  was  originally  addressed  to  an  artist,  Mr.  Williams  (of  Southamp- 
ton), and  was  then  printed,  some  years  later,  in  Nature  and  Art,  December  1, 
1866.    Reprinted  in  Arrowi  qf  the  Chace,  vol  L  p.  50.] 

Denmark  Hill,  November  1860. 

Dear  Mr.  Wiluams, — 1  like  your  plan  of  teaching  by  letter  exceed- 
ingly: and  not  only  so,  but  have  myseff  adopted  it  largely,  with  the  help 

Agaifiy  among  the  tkinge  you  eend 

To  give  away.    My  maid  ehall  mend 

And  let  you  have  them  back.     Adieu ! 

Tell  me  of  all  you  see  and  do. . 

I  know,  thank  God,  whatever  it  be, 

Twill  need  no  veil  'twixt  you  and  me." 
Faithful  for  Ever,  p.  17,  II.  "Mrs.  Graham  to  Frederick,"  her  sailor  son.] 

*  [For  other  references  to  George  Richmond's  portraits,  see  VoL  XIV.  pp.  18, 
217.  218.]  "^ 

«  [Compare  Sesame  and  IMiee,  §  66  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  120).] 
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of  an  iatelligent  ander-roaster^^  whose  operations^  howerer,  so  far  from  inter- 
feriBg  withy  yon  will  moeh  fiieiHtate,  if  you  can  bring  this  literary  way 
of  teaching  into  aiore  accepted  practice.  I  wish  we  had  more  drawing- 
masters  who  were  able  to  give  instruction  definite  enough  to  be  expresaed 
i&  writing:  many  can  teach  nothing  but  a  few  tricks  of  the  brush,  and 
have  nothing  to  write,  because  nothing  to  telL 

With  every  wish  for  your  success, — a  wish  which  I  make  quite  as  much 
in  3F«ur  pupils'  interest  as  in  your  own, — 

Believe  me,  always  faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


PROVERBS  ON  RIGHT  DRESS 

[From  the  Mmtkly  Padeet,  November  1863,  voL  26,  pp.  ^^56-557  ;  the  petsage 
from  the  PoHHeal  Seonomy  qf  Art  to  which  Ruskin  refers  in  his  letter  was  appended, 
po.  558-560.  Reprinted  in  Arrow*  qf  the  Chace^  voL  ii.  pp.  226-228,  with  the 
addition  of  the  above  title,  and  with  the  mispriut  of  "  1  Samuel  **  for  **  2  SamneL" 
The  preceding  numbers  of  the  Monthfy  Packet  had  contained  various  letters  upon 
dress,  and  the  present  one  was  then  sent  to  the  editor  by  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  originaUy  addressed.  A  copy  of  the  letter  is  in  one  of  Raskin's  note-books, 
with  the  following  postscript  to  the  friend  (unnamed)  to  whom  it  was  addressed : — 

"I  have  written  this  with  some  care  and  scratching  out — in  case  you 
like  to  print  it  anywhere.  1  have  enclosed  it  to  my  fiither,  who  will  for- 
ward it  to  you.  I've  asked  him  to  put  reference  to  tne  passage  in  Economy 
of  Art  here  at  tiie  bottom. 

**  Xeoophon's  description  ef  a  good  housewife  and  of  the  way  she  is  to 
make  good  servants  should  be  carendly  translated  and  distributed,  as  people 
do  tracts. 

''  I  like  your  little  dialogue  on  dress  and  dinner  very  much — ^thank  you 
for  it" 

The  careful  translation  of  Xenophon's  Eeonemiet  was  ultimately  made  for  Raskin  as 
the  first  Tolome  of  his  Biblietkeca  Ptutorum  (VoL  XXXI.).J 

Gbneva,  October  20tk,  1862. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  much  obliged  by  your  letter:  pardon  me  if  for 
brevity's  sake  I  answer  with  appearance  of  dogmatism.  You  will  see  the 
subject  treated  as  fully  as  I  am  able  in  the  course  of  the  papers  on 
political  economy,  of  which  the  two  first  have  already  appeared  in  Fraters 
Magasme,* 

The  man  and  woman  are  meant  by  God  to  be  perfectly  noble  and 
beautiful  in  each  other's  eyes.  The  dress  is  right  which  makes  them  so. 
The  best  dress  is  that  which  is  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  noble  and  wise 
persons. 

»  pir.  William  Ward :  see  VoL  XV.  p.  rvi.] 

'  [In  June  and  September  1863.  See  the  first  two  chapters  of  Munem  PiUverU, 
The  subjeet  of  dress,  however,  was  not  dealt  with  in  Mtmera  Fukferie,  the  essays 
having  been  stopped  by  the  publisher  of  the  Magaane  (see  Vol  XVn.  p.  143).] 
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Right  dress  is  therefore  that  which  is  fit  for  the  station  in  life,  and 
the  work  to  be  done  in  it;  and  which  is  otherwise  graceful — ^becoming — 
lasting — healthful — and  easy;  on  occasion,  splendid;  almufs  as  beautiful  as 
possible. 

Right  dress  is  therefore  strong — simple — ^radiantly  clean— carefully  put 
on— carefully  kept. 

Cheap  dress,  bought  for  cheapness'  sake,  and  costly  dress  bought  for 
costliness'  sake,  are  both  abominations.  Right  dress  is  bought  Jor  its  worth, 
and  at  its  worth;  and  bought  only  when  wanted. 

Beautiful  dress  is  chiefly  beautiful  in  colour — in  harmony  of  parts — and 
in  mode  of  putting  on  and  wearing.  Rightness  of  mind  is  in  nothing  more 
shown  than  in  the  mode  of  wearing  simple  dress. 

Ornamentation  involving  design,  such  as  embroidery,  etc.,  produced  solebf 
by  industry  of  hand,  is  highly  desirable  in  the  state  dresses  of  all  classes, 
down  to  the  lowest  peasantry. 

National  costume,  wisely  adopted  and  consistently  worn,  is  not  only 
desirable  but  necessary  in  right  national  organization.  Obeying  fashion  is 
a  great  folly,  and  a  greater  crime;  but  gradual  changes  in  dress  properly 
accompany  a  healthful  national  development. 

The  Scriptural  authority  for  dress  is  centralized  by  Proverbs  xxxi.  81, 
22 ;  and  by  2  Samuel  i.  24 ;  the  latter  especially  indicating  the  duty  of 
the  king  or  governor  of  the  state,  as  the  former  the  duty  of  the  house- 
wife. It  is  necessary  for  the  complete  understanding  of  those  passages, 
that  the  reader  should  know  that  "scarlet"  means  intense  centxal  radi- 
ance of  pure  colour;  it  is  the  type  of  purest  colour — between  pale  and 
dark — between  sad  and  gay.^  It  was  therefore  used  with  hyssop  as  a  type  of 
purification.^  There  are  many  stronger  passages,  such  as  Psalm  xlv.  18,  14 ; 
but  as  some  people  read  them  under  the  impression  of  their  being  figura- 
tive, I  need  not  refer  to  them.  The  passages  in  the  Prophecies  and  Ef^stles 
against  dress  apply  only  to  its  abuses.  Dress  worn  for  the  sake  of  vanity, 
or  coveted  in  jealousy,  is  as  evil  as  anythinjr  else  similarly  so  abused.  A 
woman  should  earnestly  desire  to  be  beautiral,  as  she  should  desire  to  be 
intelligent ;  her  dress  should  be  as  studied  as  her  words ;  but  if  the  one  is 
worn  or  the  other  spoken  in  vanity  or  insolence,  both  are  equally  criminal. 

I  have  not  time,  and  there  is  no  need,  to  refer  you  to  the  scattered 
notices  of  dress  in  my  books:  the  most  important  is  rather  near  the  be- 
ginning of  my  Political  Ecotwrny  of  Art ;  ^  but  I  have  not  the  book  by  me : 
if  you  make  any  use  of  this  letter  (you  may  make  any  you  please,)  I 
should  like  you  to  add  that  passage  to  it,  as  it  refers  to  the  more  imme- 
diate need  of  economy  in  dress,  when  the  modes  of  its  manufacture  are 
irregular,  and  cause  distress  to  the  operative. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  very  faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

*  [Compare  Vol.  VL  pp.  69-70  (where  2  Samuel  i.  24  is  quoted),  and  Vol.  XXVL 
p.  184.] 

«  [See  Leviticus  xiv.  4,  6,  49-52 :  compare  Vol.  VII.  pp.  414-415.] 
'  [See  §S  50-54  (Vol.  XVII.  pp.  49-53).    The  other  r^rences  may  be  found  in 
the  Geneial  Index,  or  in  one  of  the  "Ruskin  Treasuries,"  entitled  Womm  and 
Dre9$  (George  Allen,  1906).    See  especially  The  Story  qfArachnSy  Vol.  XX.  pp.  377, 
878.    Compare  also  the  letter  below,  on  ^'^Sad-coloured  Costumes,"  p.  502.] 
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OAK  SILKWORMS 

[From  the  Timet,  October  24,  1862.  Reprinted  in  Arrows  qf  the  Chace,  voL  IL 
p.  232.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Times" 

Grneva,  Oct.  2lOth  [1862]. 

Sir, — In  jour  excellent  article  of  October  17,  on  possible  substitutes 
for  cotton,  you  saj  "it  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  could  introduce  the 
silkworm  with  profit"  The  silkworm  of  the  mulberry  tree,  indeed,  requires 
a  wanner  climate  than  ours,  but  has  attention  yet  been  directed  to  the 
silkworm  of  the  oak  ?  A  day  or  two  ago  a  physician  of  European  reputa- 
tion. Dr.  L.  A.  Gosse,*  was  speaking  to  me  of  the  experiments  recently 
made  in  France  in  its  acclimatization.  He  stated  to  me  that  the  only 
real  difficulty  was  temporary — namely,  in  the  importation  of  the  eggs, 
which  are  prematurely  hatched  as  they  are  brought  through  warm  lati- 
tudes. A  few  only  have  reached  Europe,  and  their  multiplication  is  slow, 
but  once  let  them  be  obtained  in  quantity  and  the  stripping  of  an  oak 
coppice  is  both  robe  and  revenue.  The  silk  is  stronger  than  that  of  the 
mulberry  tree,  and  the  stuff  worn  of  it  more  healthy  than  cotton  stufis  for 
the  wearer,  it  also  wears  twice  as  long.  This  is  Dr.  Gosse's  report — likely 
to  be  a  trustworthy  one — at  all  events,  it  seems  to  me  worth  sending  you« 

I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

TURNER  AND  CLAUDE 

rThis  letter  was  printed  in  Igdrasil,  June  1890,  vol.  L  n.  209,  and  thence  in 
Ruucinktnay  P^urt  L,  1890,  p.  27  (No.  15).  The  original  pubUcation  hat  not 
been  traced.] 

GEiarrA,  February  leth,  1883. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  vegret  that  your  letter  did  not  reach  me  till  yester- 
day, owing  to  my  absence  from  England. 

It  is  seldom  that  fidsehoods  are  so  direct,  pure,  and  foundationless  as 
those  which  you  have  given  me  this  opportunity  of  contradicting.  Every 
year  of  my  life  shows  me  some  higher  and  more  secret  power  in  Turner, 
and  deepens  my  contempt  for  Claude. 

I  believe  at  this  moment  the  Pre-Raphaelite  school  of  painting  (centred 
in  England,  but  with  branches  in  other  countries)  to  be  the  only  vital  and 
true  school  of  painting  in  Europe ;  and  its  English  leader,  Dante  G.  Rossetti, 
to  be,  without  any  compare,  tiie  greatest  of  English  painters  now  living. 

Make  any  use  of  this  letter,  and  of  these  statements,  that  you  please; 
but  permit  me  to  express  my  regret  that  they  should  be  necessary.  Either 
mv  works  are  entirely  worthless,  or  they  are,  at  least  in  some  measure, 
what  they  profess  to  be  throughout,  demonstrations  or  illustrations  of 
truths:  no  expressions  of  opinion.^     If  I  have  not  shown  that  Turner  is 

»  [See  Vol.  XVII.  p.  Ixi.] 

*  [Compare  VoL  XXVU.  pp.  99,  195,  314 ;  and  see  VoL  XX.  p.  49  ( 
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greater  than  Claude  (quite  infinitely  greater),  my  life  has  been  wasted. 
And  if  I  have,  inquiries  as  to  my  opinions,  present  or  past,  are  surely 
irrelevant.  Whether  I  have  or  not,  the  £&ct8  are  ascertainable  (ebe  there 
is  no  art  of  painting);  and  the  question  is  not  what  any  one  thinks,  but 
what  is  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

J.   RUSKIN. 


"THE  CROWN  OF  WILD  OLIVE'* 

[This  and  the  following  letter  were  sent  to  the  editor  of  Ipdrami  (November  1890, 
vol.  ii.  p.  64)  bv  Mr.  Henry  Beaumont,  of  Upcote,  Shepherd's  Hill,  Higligate. 
Miss  Tattersall,  then  at  school,  had  written  asking  Raskin  to  explain  some  passages 
in  his  writing—probably  Ethics  qf  the  Du9t,  §  70 ;  in  illustration  of  which,  Ruskin 
may  have  referred  to  Crown  of  WUd  Olive,  §§  129  seq.  (see  Vol.  XVIU.  pp.  286, 
490-492).  In  reply  he  sent  her  The  Crown  of  Wild  ORve  and  the  first  of  these 
letters.  The  lette'rs  were  reprinted  (Nos.  97  and  08)  in  Ruskiniana,  Part  L, 
1890,  p.  92.] 

(0  20th  November,  1866. 

My  dear  Miss  Tattersall, — I  hope  you  will  get  the  "  Crown  of  Olive  " 
soon  after  this  note.  When  you  have  looked  at  the  passages  I  told  you 
of,  write  again  to  say  if  you  are  still  puzzled. 

Truly  yours, 

J.  Ruskin. 

(2) 

Dbnmabk  Hiix,  S.,  l^h  December,  1866. 

My  DEAS  Miss  Tattbrsall, — 1  fear  I  must  have  expressed  myself  very 
imperfectly  in  those  books  to  lead  you  thus  in  difficulties.  Of  cotrrse 
our  duties  are  eontinuaUy  painful  to  us,  and  can  only  be  done  throu^ 
perpetual  pain;  but  in  exact  proportion  as  the  character  becomes  perfect 
the  duty  becomes  first  painless,  then  delightful;  and  an  angel's  duties  are 
certainly  not  painful  to  him,  nor  the  duties  of  the  servants  of  God,  who 
''seek  His  face  continually."^  The  lesson  which  you  practically  have  to 
draw  is  not  that  you  are  to  give  up  your  duties  because  they  are  painful, 
but  to  practise  them  till  they  are  pleasant  Of  course,  suffering  inflicted 
on  us  by  others  must  be  borne  patiently ;  but  it  is  no  more  a  part  of  our 
duty  to  seek  for  it  than  to  seek  martyrdom.  The  great  mistake  I  wished 
to  guard  you  and  my  other  girl-readers  against  was  that  of  thinking  that 
mere  self-denial—as  such — was  necessarily  a  virtue.  It  is  a  virtue  only 
when  you  desire  what  you  should  not.  It  is  a  virtue  in  a  malicious  person 
to  deny  themselves,  and  not  speak  maliciously.  But  it  is  not  a  virtue  in 
a  loving  person  not  to  speak  lovingly.  I  hope  this  will  become  clearer  to 
you  in  time.  But  do  not  puzzle  alK)ut  it.  If  you  always  do  what  you  feel 
to  be  right,  you  will  soon  see  clearly  what  is  right. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  Ruskin. 

^  [1  Chronides  xvi.  11  (hitherto  misprinted  ''see").] 
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TO   AN  AUTOGRAPH   COLLECTOR 
[Frem  the  DBtrmt  Frm  IVesa,  Mftf  26^  1883,  addressed  to  Mr.  H.  T.  Tavemer.] 

Dbnmabk  HiLL^  20th  June,  '67. 

Mt  dear  Sir, — I  often  think  a  series  of  autographs  might  be  much 
mere  interesting  if  one  tried  to  get  two  or  three  (possibly  enough,  of  living 
people)  written  with  divers  pens — and  in  divers  tempers.  If  you  ever  get 
hold  of  any  of  my  directions  to  refractory  engravers,  please,  at  all  events, 
don't  keep  that 

Always  very  truly  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN.^ 

AN  OBJECT  OF  CHARITY 

[From  the  DaUn  Telegraph,  January  22,  1868.  Reprinted  in  Arrowe  of  the 
Chaee,  vol.  ii.  p.  271.  The  Daify  Telegraph  of  January  21,  1868,  contained  a 
leading  article  upon  the  following  fiusts.  It  appeared  that  a  girl,  named  Matilda 
Griggt,  had  been  nearly  murdered  by  her  seducer,  who,  after  stabbing  her  in 
no  less  than  thirteen  different  places,  had  then  left  her  for  dead.  She  had, 
however,  still  strength  enough  to  crawl  into  a  field  close  by,  and  there  swooned. 
The  assistance  that  she  met  with  in  this  plight  was  of  a  rare  kind.  Two  calves 
came  up  to  her,  and  disposing  themselves  on  either  side  of  her  bleeding  body, 
thus  kept  her  warm  and  partly  sheltered  from  cold  and  rain.  Temporamy  pre- 
served, the  girl  eventually  recovered,  and  entered  into  recognizances,  under  a  sum 
of  for^  pounds,  to  prosecute  her  murderous  lover.  But  ''she  loved  much,"  and, 
fidling  to  prosecute,  forfeited  her  recognizances,  and  was  imprisoned  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  her  debt.  ''Pity  this  poor  deDtor,"*  wrote  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  and  in  the  next  day's  issue  appeared  the  following  letter,  probably 
not  intended  for  the  publication  accorded  to  it  Ruskin's  letter  was  the  subject 
of  a  cartoon  in  Judy,  January  29,  1868,  entitled  "Nature  and  Art,  respectfully 
dedicated  to  Matilda  Griggs,''  representing  Ruskin  fondling  two  calves.] 

1  [Ruskin  was  oflen  *' drawn"  by  autograph-hunters;  but  ultimately  eluded 
them.  "An  Autograph  Fiend"  in  "his  CoufessioQs"  (Spare  MomenU,  March  12, 
1892)  "took  the  trouble  to  read  one  of  Ruskin's  books  and  then  wrote  to  him, 
asking  him  to  explain  a  difficulty."    The  reply  was : — 

"Drar  Sm, — Wliat  you  cannot  understand  in  my  book  is  not  ineant  for 
you.    Do  not  trouble  your  head  about  it. — Faithfully  yours, 

"J.  Ruskin." 

In  an  article  entitled  "Ways  of  the  Autograph  Hunter,"  in  Ttt-BUe,  March  27,  1886, 
it  is  said :  "  I  was  a  long  time  getting  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ruskin,  but  it  came  at 
last.  I  asked  his  opinion  as  to  what  were  the  best  theological  works  for  a  young 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  to  improve  her  mind  with.  His  reply  was 
this :  '  I  have  no  time  to  write  to  yon  at  any  length,  and  I  take  no  interest  in  any 
yeong  ladies  who  study  theology.' ** 

In  1894  the  following  letter  was  received  by  an  autiuir  who  sent  his  bosk  r— 

"  Mr.  Ruskin  baa  received  Mr.  Thatdher's  letter  and  enclosure.  Mr. 
Ruskin  never  thanks  authm^  for  sending  him  their  books ;  he  never  sends 
his  own  to  strangers"  {Daily  Newe,  October  23,  1894). 

Finally,  see  a  Circular  about  requests  for  autographs,  below,  p.  652.] 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  ''Daily  Telegraph  " 

Denmark  Hill^  S.^  Jan.  21,  1808. 

Sir, — ^Except  in  Gil  Bias,  I  never  read  of  anything  Astraean^  on  the 
earth  so  perfect  as  the  story  in  your  fourth  article  to-day. 

I  send  you  a  cheque  for  the  Chancellor.  If  40^  in  legal  terms,  means 
400,  you  must  explain  the  further  requirements  to  your  impulsive  public. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  fidthfol  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

TRUE  EDUCATION 

[From  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  January  31,  1868.  Reprinted  in  Arrawe  qf  the 
Chice^  voL  ii.  pp.  177-178  (where  line  1  on  P*  497  was  misprinted  by  the  omission 
of  the  words  'Uhe  children  entrusted").  The  Pall  Mali  Gazette  of  January  27 
contained  a  leader  on  **  Compulsory  Education,"  and  that  of  January  29  one  upon 
a  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  on  the  same  subject,  made  at  a  meeting!  in 
connexion  with  the  National  Society,  held  at  Tunbridge  Wells  on  the  preceding 
day.  In  the  Gazette  of  January  30  appeared  a  letter  referring  to  these  articles^ 
headed  ''Sixty  Years  Ago/'  and  signed  ''One  who  has  walked  four  miles  to  the 
Parish  School."  It  described  the  writer's  early  home^  situate  in  some  lowland 
parish  north  of  the  Tweedy  and  divided  into  five  or  six  estates^  such  as  "  Whinny- 
hills"  and  " Weary-faulds,"  the  lairds  of  which  were  shortly  called  "Whinny" 
or  "Weary "after  their  properties.  In  this  primitive  village,  where  supervision, 
much  less  compulsion,  in  education  whb  never  heard  of,  "no  child  grew  up  with- 
out learning  to  read,"  and  the  morals  of  the  parish  were  on  the  whole  good;  the 
children  quarrelled,  but  did  not  steal. — ^The  ri^er  will  remember  that  £e  second 
title  of  Waverley  is  "Tis  Sixty  Years  Since,"  and  that  "Waverley  Honour"  is 
the  scene  of  parts  of  the  book.  For  a  summary  (witii  references)  of  Rnskin's 
views  on  education,  see  Vol.  XX  VII.  pp.  Ix.  seqJ] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette" 

Denmark  Hill,  S.,  Jan.  31,  1808. 

Sir,— The  letter  you  published  yesterday  from  a  parish  schoolboy  of 
"Sixty  Years  Since"  at  Weaiy-fsulds  ^nfirmed  as  it  would  be  doubtless 
in  all  practical  respects  by  testimony  of  English  boys  educated  at  Waverley 
Honour^  has  my  hearty  sympathy;  but  I  am  wearier  than  any  tenant  of 
Weary-Uiulds  of  seeing  this  subject  of  education  always  treated  as  if 
"education"  only  meant  teaching  children  to  write  or  to  cipher  or  to 
repeat  catechism.  You  know,  Sir — as  you  have  shown  by  your  comments 
on  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  last  speech  on  this  subject,  and  you  could  not 
at  present  use  your  influence  more  beneficially  than  by  ferther  showing — 
that  the  real  education — the  education  which  alone  should  be  compulsory 
— ^means  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  means  teaching  children  to  be  dean, 
active,  honest,  and  useful.  All  these  characters  can  be  taught,  and  cannot 
be  acquired  by  sickly  and  ill-dispositioned  children  without  being  taught ; 
but  they  can  be  untaught  to  any  extent,  by  evil  habit  and  example  at 
home.     Public  schools,  in  which  the  aim  was  to  form  character  faitnfuUy, 

^  [See  above,  p.  315  n.] 
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woald  return  the  children  entrusted  to  them  in  due  time  to  their  parents^ 
worth  mare  than  their  '^  weight  in  gold."  That  is  the  real  answer  to  the 
objections  founded  on  economical  difficulties.  Will  you  not  make  some 
effort.  Sir,  to  get  jour  readers  to  feel  this?  I  am  myself  quite  sick  of 
saying  it  over  and  over  again  in  vain. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  fisdthful  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


USURY  AND  THE  JEWS 

[Tlus  letter  was  written  to  Mr.  Henry  F.  Bamett,  of  Bowden,  in  ro^y  to 
one  in  which  he  had  commented  on  the  words  in  a  letter  of  Raskin's  (VoL  XVlI. 
p.  6dOX  ^'A  ^outh  at  college  loses  his  year's  income  to  a  Jew,"  etc.,  as  implying 
ul-feelmg  against  the  Hebrew  race.  The  letter  was  printed  in  the  LeUure  Hcur^ 
November  ^  1868,  p.  751.  Reprinted  in  IgdrasU,  September  1890,  voL  i.  pp.  345- 
346 ;  and  thence  (No.  62)  in  BuMnioM,  Part  L,  1890,  pp.  63-64.] 

Denmark  Hnx,  I2th  August,  186a 

Sir, — ^Permit  me,  in  reply  to  your  courteous  letter,  to  assure  you  that 
I  had  no  purpose  of  sugg^tion  injurious  to  your  nation  when  I  employed 
the  word  "Jew"  for  "usurer"  in  the  letter  you  refer  to.  But  you  must 
remember  that  the  Gentile  prejudice  which  was  appealed  to  and  rendered 
almost  inefllbceable  by  the  greatest  of  our  writers,^  is  founded  not  only  on 
the  history  of  your  nation,  but  on  the  peculiarity  of  its  law.'  For  as  the 
Jews  are  forbidden  by  their  law  to  take  money  of  each  other,  but  may 
take  it  of  Gentiles,  the  fsct  of  their  ever  taking  it  is  virtually  a  profession 
of  hostility  to  us,  and  eternal  separation  from  us,  which  we  are  too  apt 
in  thought,  and  sometimes  in  word,  to  answer  with  reproach.  You  are 
wholly  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you  please  of  this  letter. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  fiiithful  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


GERALD  MASSEyS  POEMS 

[From  voL  i.  p.  iL  of  ify  Lgrical  lAfe:  Poems  Old  and  New,  by  Gerald  Massey, 
18^.  The  letter  is  not  dated;  it  is  included  among  otber  ''Opinions,"  some  of 
which  are  dated  1869.  Maswy  lived  for  a  time  at  Brantwood,  and  dated  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  v(dame  of  his  poems  from  that  address  in  May  I860.] 

[1869.] 

Dear  Mr«  Massey, — I  rejoice  in  acknowledging  my  own  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  you  for  many  an  encouraging  and  noble  thought,  and  expression 
of  thought,  and  my  conviction  t^t  your  Poems  in  the  mass  have  been 
a  helpfiu  and  precious  gift  to  the  working  classes  (I  use  the  term  in  its 
highest  and  widest  sense)  of  the  country ;  few  National  Services  can  be 
greater  than  that  which  you  have  rendered. 

Believe  me,  gratefully  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 


1  rSee  above,  on  Shylock,  p.  423  «•] 
*  fSee  Deuteronomy  zxiiL  20.] 
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THE  MORAUTY  OF  FIELD  SPORTS 

[From  the  Daily  Telegraphy  January  15,  1870.  Reprinted  in  Arrowt  of  the 
Chace,  vol.  ii.  pp.  184-186.  The  correspondence  ori^nated  as  follows.  In  the 
Fortnightly  Review  of  October  1869  appeared  an  article  against  fox-huntinff  by 
E.  A.  Freeman,  entitled  "  ITie  Morality  of  Field  Sports,"  to  which  Anthony  TnHlope 
replied  by  one  entitled  ''The  Morality  of  Hunting,"  in  the  Fortnightly  of  the 
fouowing  December.  Freeman  then  rejoined  by  two  letters  of  considerable  length, 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  (December  18  and  29),  in  whose 
columns  some  discussion  of  the  matter  had  already  been  carried  on,  whilst  one  of  its 
^'leaders"  had  strongly  supporfaed  Freeman's  views.  Other  o^rreepondenoe  on  the 
subject  was  still  a^iearing  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  from  day  to  day  ftt  the  time 
Raskin  wrote  the  present  letter.  The  first  draft  ef  this  letter  is  in  one  of  the 
ledgers  oeutaining  Rusldn's  Oxford  lectures,  and  is  here  reproduced.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  *' Daily  Telegraph*' 

Dbnmabk  Hill,  Jan,  14  [1870]. 

SiR,^ — As,  thirty  years  ago,^  I  publicly  expressed  a  strong  opinion,  on  the 
subject  of  6eld  sports,  and  as  with  more  accurate  knowledge  I  hold  the 
same  opinion  still,  and  mcnre  strongly, — ^will  you  permit  me  to  place  the 
controversy  between  your  correspondents,  in  which  I  have  no  time  to  take 
part,  on  somewhat  clearer  grounds. 

Repvobatioii  of  fox-hunting  on  the  ground  of  cruelty  to  the  fox  is  entirely 
&tile.  More  pain  is  caused  to  the  draught-horses  of  London  in  an  hour 
by  avariciously  overloading  them,  than  to  all  the  foxes  in  England  by  the 
bunts  of  the  year :  and  the  rending  of  body  and  heart  in  human  deaths 
caused  by  neglect,  in  our  country  cottages,  in  any  one  winter,  could  not  be 
equalled  by  the  death-pangs  of  any  quantity  of  foxes. 

The  real  evils  oi  fox-hunting  are  that  it  wastes  the  time,  misapplies  the 
energy,  exhausts  the  wealth,  narrows  the  capacity,  debases  the  taste,  and 
abates  the  honour  of  the  upper  classes  of  this  country ;  and  instead  of 
keeping,  as  your  correspondent  ^Forester"  supposes,  '^ thousands  from  the 
workhouse,"  it  sends  thousands  of  the  poor,  both  there,  and  into  the 
grave. 

The  athletic  training  given  by  fox-hunting  is  excellent;  and  snch 
training  is  vitally  necessary  to  the  upper  classes.  But  it  ought  always  to 
be  in  real  service  to  their  country;  in  personal  agricultural  labour  at  the 
head  of  their  tenantry;  and  in  extending  English  life  and  dominion  in 
waste  regions,  against  the  advene  powers  of  nature.  Le%  them  become 
CaptaiBt  of  EmigratioR ;  ^-^bunting  down  the  loxes  that  spoil  the  VineyttPd  * 
of  the  World ;  and  keep  their  eyes  on  the  leading  hound,  in  Packs  o£  Men. 

I  am,  Sir,  jrour  iutkfiil  servant, 

J.   RVSKIV. 

1  [In  various  parts  of  Modem  PahUore.  See  Vol  YIL  pp.  340-341  (where,  in  a 
note,  other  reliiMnces  are  now  collected).] 

*  [On  emigration,  compare  Crown  qf  Wild  Olive,  §  169  (Vol.  XVIIL  p.  613), 


and  Leehiree  on  Art,  §  2d  (Vd.  XX  p.  42).! 
»  [See  Canticles  il  13.] 
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FEMALE  FRANCHISE 

[Date  and  place  of  original  pablication  unknown.  The  letter  was  indaded  in 
Arr9W9  qf  the  Chaee,  toI.  u.  p.  225.] 

Vbniob,  2»th  May,  1870. 

Sir, — I  am  obliged  by  jour  note.  I  have  no  time  for  private  corre- 
spondence at  present,  but  jou  are  quite  right  in  your  supposition  as  to 
my  views  respecting  female  franchise.  So  hx  from  wishing  to  give  votes 
to  women,  I  would  £un  take  them  away  from  most  men.^ 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 


THE  FRANCO-PRUSSIAN  WAR 

rrhis  and  the  following  letter  appeared  in  the  DaUy  Telegraph,  Oetober  7  and 
8,  1870.  Reprinted  in  Arrawe  of  the  Chaee,  voL  ii.  pp.  34-^,  38-42.  For  Rusldn's 
numerous  rerorenoes  to  the  Franco-German  War,  see  the  General  Index.] 

To  ike  Editor  of  the  '' Daify  Telegraph" 

(1) 

DnncARK  Hill,  S.E.,  Oct.  6  [1870]. 

SiB^ — My  friends  ask  me  why  I  speak  no  word  about  this  war,  suppos- 
ing— ^like  vain  friends  as  they  are — ^that  I  might  have  some  poor  influence 
of  intercession  £»  filigree-work,  French  docks,  and  other  tender  articles  of 
vertji,  felt  at  this  moment  to  be  in  grave  dai^r. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  I  know  that  the  just  Fates  will  reward  no  inter- 
cession, either  for  human  life  or  chinaware,  until  their  will  has  been  accom- 
plished upon  all  of  us.  In  the  second,  I  know  also  that  the  German 
armies  will  spare  what  they  can,  and  think  they  ought,  without  taking 
advice  of  me.  In  the  third,  I  have  said  long  ago  * — no  one  listening — the 
best  I  had  to  say  on  these  matters. 

But,  after  your  notice  to-day  of  the  escape  of  M.  Edouard  Fr^re,*  whose 

^  [So  also  in  writing  an  excuse  for  absence  from  a  lecture  upon  ^'Woman's 
Work  and  Woman's  Sphere,"  given  on  behalf  of  the  Freodi  fomale  refogees  by 
Miss  Emily  Faithfoll  in  February  I87I9  Ruskin  said  :-> 

''1  most  heartily  ■vmpathise  with  you  in  your  purpose  ef  defining 
woman's  work  and  sphere.     It   is  as  refreshing  as  the   ^kVs,  and   as 
defined  as  the  nKwn's,  but  it  is  not  the  rain's  nor  tilie  sun's." 
(DaOg  Telegraph,  February  21,  1871.)] 

s  rrhat  is,  in  the  Crown  of  Wild  OKffe  (1808),  as  dted  below.] 
'  [M.  Edouard  Frere  and  Mdlle.  Rosa  Bonbenr  were  allowed  to  leave  P^ris 
and  pass  the  lines  of  the  Prussian  army  after  the  blockade  of  tbe  French  capital 
bad  been  begun.  For  Ruskin's  early  recognition  of  M.  Fr^re's  power,  see  Academy 
Noteey  1866  (VoL  XIV.  p.  83),  where  some  ""cottage  studies'^  are  spoken  of  as 
'"quite  unequaUed  in  sincerity  and  truth  of  conception,  though  somewhat  dimly 
painted"  ;  1867  (tM.,  pp.  142-143),  where  his  pictures  are  said  to  '"unite  the  depth 
of  WMdsworth,  the  grace  of  Reynolds,  and  the  holiness  of  Angelico"  ;  and  1868 
(ibid,,  p.  174X  where  this  last  expression  of  praise  is  emphasised  and  at  some  length 
ezpUined.    Compare  AH  of  England,  §  108  (VoL  XTTXTIT.  p.  338).] 
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•gentle  power  I  was^  I  believe,  the  first  to  recognise  publicly  in  England, 
it  is  possible  that  some  of  your  readers  may  care  to  look  back  at  what  I 
wrote  of  modem  war  four  years  ago,  and  to  know  the  aspect  it  takes  to 
me,  now  that  it  has  come  to  pliss. 

If  you  will  reprint  these  few  following  sentences  for  me  from  the  Crowm 
of  Wild  Olive,  I  shall  be  able  to-morrow  to  put  what  I  would  add  to 
them  briefly  enough  to  claim  little  space  in  your  columns: 

I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

(2) 

Oct.  7  [1870]. 

Sir, — As  I  am  always  blamed  if  I  approach  my  subject  on  any  but  its 
pictur^ue  side,  it  is  well  for  me  that  in  to-day's  Times  I  find  it  announced 
that  at  Strasburg  the  Picture  Gallery — with  the  pictures  in  it  ? — ^the  Library 
— with  the  books  in  it?^ — and  the  Theatre,  with  certainly  two  hundred 
persons  in  it,  have  been  burnt  to  the  ground  under  an  auxiliary  cannonade, 
the  flames  at  niffht  being  ''a  tempting  target."  It  is  true  that  in  your 
colunms  I  find  tne  consolatory  news  tj^t  the  Parisians  are  repairing  those 
losses  by  casting  a  bronze  Strasburg;'  but  if,  as  a  poor  art  professor,  I 
may  venture  an  opinion,  I  would  fidn  suggest  to  them  that  if  their  own 
picture  gallery,  with  the  pictures  and  bits  of  marble  in  it^ — ^Venus  of  Melos 
and  the  like — and  their  own  Library — Royal,  Imp^riale,  Nationale,  or  what- 
ever they  now  call  it — should  presently  become  tempting  targets  also  by 
the  light  of  their  own  flames,  the  casting  of  a  bronze  Paris,  in  even  the 
most  imposing  of  attitudes,  will  scarcely  redeem  their  loss,  were  it  but  to 
the  admiring  eyes  of  Paris  herself. 

There  is  yet  another  letter  in  the  Times^^  of  more  impcnrtance  than  the 
one  from  Strasbuig.  It  is  headed,  ''The  Difficulties  of  Neutrality,"  dated 
Bonn,  and  anticipates  part  of  what  I  was  going  to  say;  for  the  rest,  the 
lessons  of  the  war,  as  I  read  them,  are  briefly  these. 

1  [The  extracts  were  (in  order)  from  §§  102-103  (''If  you  have  to  take  away 
masses  of  men  frt>m  all  industrial  employment  .  .  .  multiplication  of  murder"), 
§  74  ("(But)  the  wonder  has  always  been  great  to  me  .  .  .  nearly  as  merciless"), 
and  §§^  113,  114  (complete) :  Vol  XVIII.  pp.  471-472,  44&-450,  47a-479.] 

'  [For  another  reference  to  this  incident  of  the  war,  see  Fors  Ohvigera,  Letter  1 
(January  1871),  VoL  XXVU.  d.  17.] 

'  [The  DaiUy  Telegraph  of  October  7  contained  amongst  its  Paris  news  that  of  the 
decision  of  the  Government  of  National  Defence  to  cast  a  statue  of  the  city  of 
Strasburg  in  bronxe,  in  memory  of  its  "heroic  resistance  to  the  enemy  durii^  a 
murderous  siege  of  fifty  days."  For  another  reference  to  the  statue,  see  Vol.  XX. 
p.  227J 

<  [This  letter  was  signed  "W.  C.  P.,"  who,  after  stating  himself  to  be  an 
English  resident  in  Germany,  proceeded  to  lament  the  changed  position  of  England 
in  the  opinion  of  foreign  nations,  and  especially  in  that  of  the  Germans,  who  no 
longer  spoke  of  her,  as  formerly,  "with  affectionate  admiration  or  even  envious 
respect"  "And  I  must  confess,"  concluded  the  letter,  "that  I  find  it  difficult 
to  answer  them ;  for  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  already  good  reason  to 
say,  in  reference  to  the  present  struggle,  'All  is  lost  save  money.'"  {Thnee^ 
October  7,  1870.)] 
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As  to  its  cause,  neither  the  French  nation  nor  their  Emperor  brought 
on  war  by  any  present  will  of  their  own.^  Neither  of  them  were  capable 
of  a  will  at  all — ^far  less  of  executing  it.  The  nation  has  since  declared,  by 
submission,  with  acclaim,  to  a  change  of  Government  which  for  the  time 
renders  all  political  treaty  with  it  practically  impossible,  that  during  the 
last  twenty  years  it  has  been  deceived  or  subdued  into  obedience  to  a 
man  for  whom  it  had  no  respect,  and  who  had  no  hereditary  daim  to  the 
throne.^  What  ''will"  or  responsibility  of  action  can  be  expected  from  a 
nation  which  confesses  this  of  itself?  On  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor, 
be  his  motives  never  so  selfish,  could  only  have  hoped  to  save  his  dynasty 
by  compliance  with  the  passions  of  a  populace  which  he  knew  would 
overthrow  it  in  the  first  hour  of  their  mortification.  It  is  in  these  vain 
passions  and  the  falsehoods  on  which  they  have  fed  that  we  must  look  for 
the  deep  roots  of  aU  this  misery.  Since  the  days  of  the  First  £m[ure, 
no  cottage  in  France  has  been  without  its  Napoleonic  picture  and  legend, 
fostering  one  and  the  same  fidth  in  the  heart  of  eveiy  peasant  boy,  that 
there  is  no  glory  but  in  battle;  and  since  the  founding  of  the  Seccmd 
Empire  no  street  of  any  city  has  risen  into  its  foolish  magnificence  without 
coUateral  proclamation  that  there  was  no  pleasure  but  in  vice.' 

Then,  secondly,  for  the  actual  question  of  the  war:  it  is  a  simple  and 
testing  struggle  between  pure  Republicanism  on  the  one  side,  expressed 
in  the  most  exquisite,  finished,  and  exemplary  anarchy,  yet  achieved  under 
—earth — and  one  of  the  truest  Monarchies  and  schools  of  honour  and 
obedience  yet  organised  under  heaven.  And  the  secret  of  its  strength,  we 
have  to  note,  is  essentially  pacific;  for  all  the  wars  of  the  Great  Friedrich 
would  have  passed  away  r^ultless — as  great  wars  usually  do — had  it  not 
been  for  this  pregnant  fiict  at  the  end  of  them :  "  All  his  artillery  hones 
are  parted  into  plough-teams,  and  given  to  those  who  otherwise  can  get 
none  "  (Carlyle,  vol.  vi,  first  edition,  p.  350) — that  Slst  book  on  the  repair 
of  Prussia  being  of  extant  literature  the  most  important  piece  for  us  to 
read  and  digest  in  these  days  of  ''raising  the  poor  without  gifts" — never 
asking  who  first  let  them  fi&ll — and  of  turning  workmen  out  of  dockyards, 
without  any  consciousness  that,  of  all  the  stores  in  the  yard,  the  men 
were  exactly  the  most  precious.  You  expressed.  Sir,  in  your  article  on  the 
loss  of  the  Captamy^  a  feeling  common,  I  suppose,  for  once,  to  all  of  us, 
that  the  principal  loss  was  not  the  iron  of  the  ship,  but  the  five  hundred 
men  in  her.  Perhaps,  had  she  been  of  gold  instead  of  iron  plate,  public 
mourning  might  have  inclined  itself  to  the  side  of  the  metaL  But  how  if 
the  whole  British  public  should  be  itself  at  this  instant  afloat  in  a  captain- 
less  Capiam,  built  of  somewhat  dirty  yet  substantial  gold,  and  in  extremest 
peril  of  turning  bottom  upwards?  Which  will  be  the  end,  indeed,  unless 
the   said  public  quickly  perceive   that  their  hope  must  be,  not  in  docks 

»  rCompare  Fan  Oavigera,  Letter  6,  §  7  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  105)j 

*  [For  a  note  on  Raskin's  references  to  Napoleon  IIL,  see  Yol.  AXYIL  p.  171.1 

*  ^The  first  draft  of  this  letter  is  in  one  of  the  ledgers  containing  the  MS.  of 
Rnskm's  Oxford  lectures.  The  facsimile  opposite  shows  that  the  letter  underwent 
much  revision  before  being  sent  for  publicatioD.] 

*  rrhe  turret-ship  Oaptam  foandered  off  Cape  Flnisterre  on  September  7,  1870. 
For  the  artides  alluded  to,  see  the  Dai^  Teiegraph  of  September  12  and  follow- 
ing days.    For  other  references  to  the  disaster,  see  Yol.  XXXTTT.  pp.  217,  508.] 
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nor  ships,  but  in  men.  Thej^  and  they  only^  are  our  guarantee  for  territory. 
Prussia  herself  seems  as  simple  as  the  rest  of  us  in  her  talk  of  ''guaran- 
tees." Alsace  and  Lorraine^  if  dishonestly  come  by^  may  be  honestly  retaken ; 
but  if  for  ''guarantee,"  why  these  only?  Why  not  Burgundy  and  Anjou — 
Auvergne  and  the  Limousin?  Let  France  lose  what  she  may,  if  she  can 
but  find  a  Charles  and  Roland  among  her  children,  she  Mrill  recover  her 
empire,  though  she  had  been  beaten  back  to  the  Br^he ;  ^  and  if  she  find 
them  not,  Grermany  has  all  the  guarantee  she  needs  in  her  own  name  and 
in  her  own  right  hand. 

Let  her  look  to  it,  now,  that  her  &me  be  not  sullied.  She  is  pressing 
her  victory  too  £iir — dangerously  fiir,  as  uselessly.  The  Nemesis  of  battle 
may  indeed  be  near  her;  greater  glory  she  cannot  win  by  the  taking  of 
Paris, .nor  the  overrunning  of  provinces — she  only  prolongs  sufferings  re- 
doubles death,  extends  loss,  incalculable  and  irremediable.  But  let  her  now 
give  unconditional  armistice,  and  offer  terms  that  France  can  accept  with 
honour,  and  she  will  bear  such  rank  among  the  nations  as  never  yet  shone 
on  Christian  history. 

For  us,  we  ought  to  help  France  now,  if  we  ever  did  anything,  but  of 
course  there  remains  for  us  only  neutrality — selling  of  coke,  and  silence 
(if  we  have  grace  enough  left  to  keep  it).  I  have  only  broken  mine  to 
say  that  I  am  ashamed  to  speak  as  b^ng  one  of  a  nation  regardless  of  its 
honour  alike  in  trade  and  policy;  poor,  yet  not  careful  to  keep  even  the 
treasure  of  probity — and  rich,  without  bcdng  able  to  afford  itself  the  luxury 
of  courage. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  fidthful  servant, 

J.  RusKor. 


SAD-COLOURED  COSTUMES 

[From  MaenUSan'i  Magaxine^  November  1870,  p.  80.  Reprinted  in  Arrtmt  qf 
the  Chace,  vol.  ii.  pp.  229-231.  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  article  was  a  review  of 
Raskin's  Leoturei  on  Art  delivered  at  Oxford,  and  then  recently  published.  In  a 
note  to  the  present  letter  the  editor  of  the  Magasine  stated  Mr.  Brooke's  regret 
*^  at  having  been  led  by  a  slip  of  memory  into  nmking  an  inaccurate  ststement."] 

To  the  Editor  of  *' MacmiUan'i  Magazine" 

Dbnicabk  Hili^  S.B.,  14^  M.,  1870. 

Sir, — At  p.  428  of  vour  current  number,  Mr.  Stopford  A.  Brooke  states 
that  it  is  a  proposal  of  mine  for  regenerating  the  country,  that  the  poor 
should  be  ''dressed  all  in  one  sad-coloured  costume." 

It  is,  indeed,  too  probable  that  one  sad-coloured  costume  may  soon  be 
'*  your  only  wear,"  instead  of  the  present  motley  • — ^for  both  poor  and  rich. 
But  the  attainment  of  this  monotony  was  never  a  proposition  of  mine ;  and 

^  [For  the  ''Breche  de  Roland,"  see  Vol.  VI.  p.  213,  and  Vol.  DC.  p.  103  n. ; 
and  n>r  other  references  to  Roland,  VoL  XXII.  p.  287.] 
*  [A$  You  lAke  It,  Act  u.  sc.  7.] 
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as  I  am  well  aware  Mr.  Brooke  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  misrepre- 
sentation, if  he  had  had  time  to  read  the  books  he  was  speaking  of,  I  am 
sure  he  will  concur  in  my  request  that  you  would  print  in  full  the  passages 
to  which  he  imagined  himsdf  to  be  referring.^ 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


"NOTRE  DAME  DE  PARIS ^ 

[This  letter  appeared  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  January  19,  1871.  Reprinted  in 
Arrow  qf  the  Chace^  vol.  i.  pp.  227-228.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "Daify  Telegraph" 

[January^  1871.] 

Sir, — It  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers,  in  the 
present  posture  of  affairs  round  Paris,  to  know,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  tell 
them,  the  rank  which  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  holds  among  architectural 
and  historical  monuments. 

Nearly  every  great  church  in  France  has  some  merit  special  to  itself; 
in  other  ooimtries,  one  style  is  common  to  many  districts;  in  France, 
nearly  every  province  has  its  unique  and  precious  monument. 

But  of  thirteenth-century  Gothic — ^the  most  perfect  architectural  style 
north  of  the  Alps — there  is  both  in  historical  interest,  and  in  accomplished 
perfectness  of  art,  one  wuque  monument — the  Sainte  Chapelle  of  Paris.* 

As  examples  of  Gothic,  ranging  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  cathedrals  of  Chartres,  Rouen,  Amiens,  Rheims,  and  Bourges, 
form  a  kind  of  dnque-foil  round  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  which  is  the  more  precious  petal ;  but  any  of  those  leaves 
would  be  worth  a  complete  rose  of  any  other  country's  work  except  Italy's. 
Nothing  else  in  art,  on  the  surface  of  the  round  earth,  could  rejHresent 
any  one  of  them,  if  destroyed,  or  be  named  as  of  any  equivalent  value. 

Central  among  these,  as  in  position,  so  in  its  school  of  sculpture ;  un- 
equalled in  that  specialty  but  by  the  porch  of  the  north  transept  of  Rouen, 
and,  in  a  somewhat  later  school,  by  the  western  porches  of  Bourges;'  abso- 
lutely unreplaceable  as  a  pure  and  lovely  source  of  art  instruction  by  any 
future  energy  or  ingenuity,  stands — ^perhaps,  this  morning,  I  ought  rather 
to  write,  stood  * — Notre  Dame  of  Paris. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  futhful  servant, 

J.  Ruskin. 

1  [The  passages  were  (1)  from  the  Crown  of  Wild  OHve,  §  27  ("  You  ladies  like 
to  lead  the  fasMon  ...  all  the  better").  Vol.  XVIII.  m>.  407-408;  (2)  from  A 
Joy  ybr  Ever,  §§  8-10  (^^  In  the  simplest  and  clearest  demiition  ...  for  beauty," 
and  "And  in  private  ...  by  her  smile").  Vol.  XVI.  pp  19-21.] 

*  rCompare  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iv.  (Vol.  VI.  p.  436).l 

'  [For  notices  of  the  north  transept  of  Rouen,  see,  «.^.,  VoL  VIIL  pp.  91  n.,  278 ; 
and  of  the  western  porches  of  Bourgee,  Vol.  XX.  p.  160  ».,  and  Vol.  XXI.  p  dO.J 

^  [This  letter,  it  will  be  noticed,  was  written  during  the  bombardment  and  a 
few  days  before  the  capitulation  of  Paris  in  1871.] 
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COMING  CATASTROPHE 

J|From  a  letter  to  Alfred  T.  Richards^  printed  by  him  on  page  10  of  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Address  dehvered  hrfore  the  Mm'$  Claw  tf  the  Asyktm  Hitt  OongregiUumal 
Church,  Hartford,  CcnnecHcut,  January  10, 1904,  The  title  of  the  address  it  ''The 
Afterglow  of  a  Great  Man's  life.'^ 

1871. 

You  ask  me  what  form  of  catastrophe  threatens  England.  None  of 
us  need  speculate  on  the  matter;  every  historical  error  has  its  own 
specialities  of  ruin.  In  the  meantime^  all  that  we  can  do  is^  each  in  his 
place^  to  form  a  clear  view  of  what  is  right  and  to  do  tktU  resolutely  and 
simply^  in  spite  alike  of  the  fashions  and  doctrines  of  the  day. 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  AIR" 

[From  the  AHoHc,  May  2S,  1871.  Reprinted  in  Arrows  qf  the  Chace,  voL  iL 
pp.  248^  249.  The  article  was  entitled  ''  Aryan  Mythology :  Second  Notice,"  the 
nrst  notice  having  heen  a  review  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Juventue  Mundi,  and  of 
some  other  mythological  worlra.  (See  the  Aeiatic,  April  2d  and  May  16,  1871.) 
The  nature  of  the  praise  and  criticism  of  the  article  may  be  gathered  from 
this  letter.    For  anotner  letter  on  The  Queen  qf  the  Air,  see  helow^  p.  651.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ''Asiatic" 

May  18,  1871. 

Sir, — I  am  obliged  and  flattered  by  the  tone  of  your  article  on  my 
''  Queen  of  the  Air "  in  your  last  number,  but  not  at  all  by  the  substance 
of  it ;  and  it  so  much  misinterprets  my  attempt  in  that  book  that  I  will 
ask  your  leave  to  correct  it  in  main  points.  The  "Queen  of  the  Air" 
was  written  to  show,  not  what  could  be  fancied,  but  what  was  felt  and 
meant,  in  the  myth  of  Athena.  Every  British  sailor  knows  that  Neptune 
is  the  god  of  the  sea.  He  does  not  know  that  Athena  is  the  goddess  of 
the  air;  I  doubt  if  many  of  our  school-boys  know  it — I  doubt  even  if 
many  of  our  school-masters  know  it;  and  I  believe  the  evidence  of  it 
given  in  the  "Queen  of  the  Air"  to  be  the  first  clear  and  connected 
approximate  proof  of  it  which  has  yet  been  rendered  by  scientific  myth- 
ology, properly  so  called. 

You  say,  "I  have  not  attempted  to  explain  all  mythology."  I  wonder 
what  you  would  have  said  of  me  if  I  had  ?  I  only  know  a  little  piece  of 
it  here  and  there,  just  as  I  know  a  crag  of  alp  or  a  bend  of  river;  and 
even  what  I  know  could  not  be  put  into  a  small  octavo  volume.  Never- 
theless, I  should  have  had  another  such  out  by  this  time  on  the  ApoUine 
Myths,^  and,  perhaps,  one  on  the  Earth-Gods^  but  for  my  Oxford  work; 
and  shall  at  all  events  have  a  little  more  to  say  on  the  matter  than  I 

^  [For  other  references  to  this  intended  study,  see  Vol.  XIX.  ^.  bd.,  Ixvi.  In 
the  autumn  of  1871  Ruskin  prepared  for  press  his  lectures  entitled  Aratra  PenieHd, 
which  touched  on  mythology;  see  also  the  chapters  now  added  to  that  book 
(Vol.  XX.).] 
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have  yet  said — and  much  need  there  is — ^when  all  that  has  yet  been  done 
by  ''scientific"  mythology  ends  in  the  assertion  made  by  your  reriewer, 
that  ''  mythology  is  useful  mainly  as  a  storehouse  for  poets^  and  for  literary 
men  in  want  of  some  simile  or  metaphor  to  produce  a  striking  effect." 

I  am,  Sir^  your  fi&ithful  servant^ 

John  Ruskin. 


THE  BLIND 

[From  EHxabeth  Gilbert  and  her  Work  for  the  BUnd,  by  Frances  Martin,  1887, 
p.  256.    For  another  letter  on  a  similar  charity,  see  below,  p.  640.] 

Denmark  Hill,  2nd  September,  1871* 

Madam, — I  am  obliged  by  your  letter,  and  I  deeply  sympathise  with 
the  objects  of  the  institution  over  which  you  preside.  But  one  of  my 
main  principles  of  work  is  that  every  one  must  do  their  best  and  spend 
their  all  in  their  own  work,  and  mine  is  with  a  much  lower  race  of 
sufferers  than  you  plead  for — with  those  who  ''have  eyes  and  see  not."^ 

I  am,  Madam,  your  fiuthful  servant, 

J.   RUSKIN. 


•*FORS  CLAVIGERA'' 

[From  Poet-Lore  (Philadelphia),  vol  iii,  1891,  p.  361.] 

Melrose,  24/A  September,  71. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  sincerely  obliged  by  your  letter;  but  for  reasons 
partly  stated  in  Fore  Ckwigera,^  I  do  not  wish  to  print  a  cheap  edition  of 
mjf  books.  Nevertheless,  if  you  can  afford  your  sevenpence  a  month,  all 
that  /  have  to  tell  you,  that  I  think  worth  your  listening  to,  will  come 
into  Fare,  or  I  will  tell  you  where  and  how  to  find  it  elsewhere. 

Truly  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

DRUNKENNESS  AND  CRIME 

[From  the  Daily  Telegraph,  December  11,  1871.  Reprinted  in  Arrowe  <^  the 
Ohace,  voL  ii.  p.  1^.  For  other  discussions  on  the  subject  of  this  letter,  see  Time 
and  Tide,  YoL  XVJL  pp.  370  (and  the  other  passages  there  noted),  469.] 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Daify  Telegnqyh  " 

Denmark  Hill,  Dec.  9  [1871]. 

Sir, — I  am  greatly  surprised  by  the  slightness  of  your  article  to-day 
on  the  statistics  of  drankenness  and  the  relative  statistics  of  crime.* 

The  tables  you  have  given,  if  given  only  in  that  form  by  Professor 

1  [Mark  viiL  18.] 

>  [See  Letter  6,  VoL  XXVIL  pp.  99->101 ;  **my  books,"   hitherto  misprinted 


'<af^  books.'n 
<  [A  short 


leader  to  which  special  reference  is  unnecessary.] 
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Leone  Levi,^  are  anything  but  ''instructive."  Liquor  is  not^  for  such  pur- 
pose^ to  be  measured  only  by  the  gallon,  but  by  the  gallon  with  aecom* 
panying  statement  of  strength. 

Crime  is  not  for  such  purpose  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of 
criminals,  but  by  the  number,  with  accompanying  statement  of  the  crime 
committed.  Drunkenness  very  slightly  encourages  theft,  very  largely  en- 
courages murder,  and  universally  encourages  idleness,  which  is  not  a  crime 
apparent  in  a  tabular  form.  But,  whatever  results  might,  even  by  such 
more  accurate  statement,  be  attainable,  are  not  material  to  the  question 
at  issue.  Drunkenness  is  not  the  camte  of  crime  in  any  case,  it  is  itself 
crime  in  every  case.  A  gentleman  will  not  knock  out  his  wife's  brains 
when  he  is  drunk;  but  it  is  nevertheless  his  duty  to  remain  sober. 

Much  more  is  it  his  duty  to  teach  his  peasantry  to  remain  sober, 
and  to  furnish  them  with  sojourn  more  pleasant  than  the  pothouse,  and 
means  of  amusement  less  circumscribed  than  the  pot  And  tne  encourage- 
ment of  drunkenness,  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  on  sale  of  drink,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  criminal  methods  of  assassination  for  money 
hitherto  adopted  by  the  bravos  of  an  age  or  countiy. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


CASTLES  AND  KENNELS 

[From  the  Dailv  Teiegraph^  December  22, 1871.  Reprinted  in  Arrowi  (if  the  Oftoec, 
voL  L  pp.  223-224.] 

To  the  EdUor  of  the  "  Daify  Telegraph  " 

Dbnmark  Hnx,  Dec.  20  [1871]. 

Sir, — I  was  astonished  the  other  day  by  your  article  on  taverns,  but 
never  yet  in  my  life  was  so  much  astonished  by  anything  in  print  as  by 
your  to-day's  article  on  castles.^ 

I  am  a  castle-lover  of  the  truest  sort'  I  do  not  suppose  any  man  alive 
has  felt  anything  like  the  sorrow  or  anger  with  which  I  have  watched 
the  modem  destruction  by  railroad  and  manu&cture,  helped  by  the  wicked 
improvidence  of  our  great  fiimiHes,  of  half  the  national  memorials  of  Eng- 
land, either  actually  or  in  effect  and  power  of  association — as  Conway, 
for  instance,  now  vibrating  to  ruin  over  a  railroad  station.  For  WarwidL 
Castle,  I  named  it  in  my  letter  of  last  October,  in  Fon  Gmigera,*  as  a 

1  [Jurist  and  statistician,  1821-1888 ;  Professor  of  Commerce  at  King^s  College, 
London,  1862 ;  vice-president  of  the  Statistical  Society,  1885.] 

>  [The  article  on  taverns  occurred  in  the  Daii^  Telegraph  of  the  8th  December, 
and  commented  on  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Protection  Society. 
There  was  also  a  short  article  upon  drunkenness  as  a  cause  of  crime  in  the  DaUy 
Telegraph  of  December  9 — referred  to  by  Raskin  in  the  preceding  letter.  The 
article  on  castles  concluded  with  an  appeal  for  public  suMcriptions  towards  the 
restoration  of  Warwick  Castle,  then  recently  destroyed  by  fire.] 

»  [See  above,  p.  486 ;  and  Pngterita,  i.  §§  6,  36 ;  il  §  22.] 

*  [Letter  10  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  170).] 
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type  of  the  arehitectiml  trearares  of  this  England  of  oun  known  to  me 
uid  beloved  from  childhood  to  this  hoar. 

Baty  Sir,  I  am  at  this  hour  endeavouring  to  find  work  and  food  for  a 
boy  of  seventeen,  one  of  eight  people — ^two  married  couples,  a  woman  and 
her  daughter,  .and  this  boy  and  his  sister, — who  all  sleep  together  in  one 
room,  some  18  ft.  square,  in  the  heart  of  London;  and  you  call  upon  me 
for  a  subscription  to  help  to  rebuild  Warwick  Castle. 

Sir,  I  am  an  old  and  thoroughbred  Tory,^  and  as  such  I  say,  ''If  a 
noble  &mily  cannot  rebuild  their  own  castle,  in  God's  name  let  Uiem  live 
in  the  nearest  ditch  till  they  can." 

I  am.  Sir,  your  fiuthful  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


VERONA  V.  WARWICK 

[Printed  in  the  Dtdfy  Tekgraph,  December  25, 1871.  Reprinted  in  Arrowi  qf  the 
Chicey  voL  L  pp.  226-226.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "Daify  TeUgrapk  " 

DmniABK  Hill,  S^,  24th  (for  26th)  December  [1871]. 

Sir, — Of  lodging  for  poor  and  rich  you  will  perhaps  pennit  a  further 
word  or  two  from  me,  even  in  your  dose  columns  for  Christmas  morning. 
You  think  me  inoonsistent  because  I  wanted  to  buy  Verona,  and  do  not 
want  to  restore  Warwick.' 

I  wanted,  and  still  want,  to  buy  Verona.  I  would  give  half  my  fortune 
to  buy  it  for  England,  if  any  other  people  would  help  me.  But  I  would 
buy  it,  that  what  is  left  of  it  might  not  be  burned,  and  what  is  lost  of  it 
not  restored.  It  would  indeed  be  very  pleasant — not  to  me  only,  but  to 
many  other  sorrowful  persons — ^if  things  could  be  restcnred  when  we  chose. 
I  would  subscribe  willingly  to  restore,  for  instance,  the  manger  wherein 
the  King  of  Jndah  lay  mdled  this  day  some  years  skqcc,  and  not  unwill* 
ingly  to  restore  the  poorer  cradle  of  our  English  King-maker,  were  it 
possible.  But  for  the  making  of  a  new  manger,  to  be  exhibited  for  the 
edification  of  the  religious  British  public,  I  will  not  subscribe.  No;  nor 
for  the  buUding  of  mock  castles,  or  mock  cathedrals,  or  mocks  of  anjrthing. 
And  the  sum  of  what  I  have  to  say  in  this  present  matter  may  be  put  in 
few  wofds. 

As  an  antiquaiy — which,  thank  Heaven,  I  am — I  say,  "  Part  of  Warwick 
Castle  is  burnt— 'tis  pity.     Take  better  care  of  the  rest." 

As  an  old  Tory — ^which,  thank  Heaven,  I  am — I  say,  ''Lord  Warwick's 
house  is  burned.  Let  Lord  Warwick  build  a  better  if  he  can, — a  worse 
if  he  must, — but  in  any  case,  let  him  neither  beg  nor  borrow." 

^  rCompare  the  first  words  of  PrmteritaJ] 

>  [in  a  second  article  upon  the  same  subject  the  DaUif  Teiefrt^  had  expressed 
surprise  at  Ruskin't  former  letter.  ''Who  does  not  remember,"  it  wrote,  "his 
proposal  to  buy  Verona,  so  as  to  secure  from  decay  the  glorious  monuments  in 
tt?*^    The  proposal  was  in  the  FoHtical  E&momy  of  AH:  see  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  60-71.] 
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As  a  modem  renovator  and  Liberal — ^which,  thank  Heaven,  I  am  not 
— I  would  ssLj,  "By  all  means  let  the  public  subscribe  to  build  a  spick- 
and-span  new  Warwick  Gistle,  and  let  the  pictures  be  touched  up,  and 
exhibdted  bj  gaslight ;  let  the  family  live  in  the  back  rooms,  and  let  there 
be  a  table  d'Jwe  in  the  great  hall  at  two  and  six  every  day,  28.  6d.  a  head, 
and  let  us  have  Gu/s  bowl  for  a  dinner  belL" 

I  am.  Sir,  your  &ithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


TO  THE   AUTHOR  OF  A  REVIEW 

[From  the  Liverpool  Weekly  Albion^  November  9,  1872.  Reprinted  in  Arrow  of 
the  Cfhace,  vol.  ii.  p.  273.  Hie  review  was  the  first  of  three  articles  upon  Raskin 
entitled  ^'The  Disciple  of  Art  and  the  Votary  of  Science,"  published  in  the  Liverpool 
Weekly  Album  of  November  9,  16,  and  23,  1872.  The  first  of  them  had  also 
appeared  previously  in  the  Liverpool  Daily  Albion  (where  Ruskin  had  seen  it),  and 
was  reprinted  with  the  present  letter  in  the  weekly  issue  of  November  9.  The  aim 
of  the  articles  was  partly  to  show  how  the  question  "What  is  Art?"  involved  a 
second  uid  deeper  mquiry,  "What  is  Man?"  The  words  bracketed  here  were 
omitted  in  the  Albion,  but  occur  in  the  original  letter,  for  access  to  which  the 
editor  of  Arrowe  of  the  Chace  had  to  thank  the  writer  of  the  articles.] 

Ck>RPUB  Chbisti  Collbob,  Oxford, 
Wednesday,  dOth  Oct.  [1872]. 

^My  dear]  Sir, — I  was  on  the  point  of  writing  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Album  to  ask  the  name  of  the  author  of  that  article.  Of  course,  one  likes 
praise,  [and  I'm  so  elad  of  it  that  I  can  take  a  great  many  kinds]  but  I 
never  got  any  [that]  I  liked  so  much  before,  because,  as  far  as  I  [can] 
remember,  nobody  ever  noticed  or  allowed  for  the  range  of  work  I've  had 
to  do,  and  which  really  has  been  dreadfully  costly  and  painful  to  me, 
compelling  me  to  leave  things  just  at  the  point  when  one's  work  on  them 
has  become  secure  and  delightsome,  to  attack  them  on  another  rough 
side.  It  is  a  most  painful  manner  of  life,  and  I  never  got  any  credit  for 
it  before.  But  the  more  I  see,  the  more  I  feel  the  necessity  of  seeing  all 
round,  however  hastily. 

I  am  entirely  grateful  for  the  review  and  the  understanding  of  me, 
and  I  needed  some  help  just  now — ^for  I'm  at  once  single-handed  and  dead 
— ^r  worse — hearted,  and  as  nearly  beaten  as  I've  been  in  my  life. 

Always  therefore  I  shall  be,  for  the  encouragement  at  a  heavy  time. 

Very  gratefully  yours, 

(Signed)        J.  Ruskin. 

^*ACT,  ACT  IN  THE  LIVING  PRESENT'' 

[From  the  New  Year's  Address  and  Messages  to  Blaeltfriars  Bible  Class,  Aberdeen, 
1873.  Reprinted,  under  the  above  title  (from  Lon^Uow^s  Psakn  ^  I^fii),  in 
Arrows  (f  the  Chace,  voL  ii.  pp.  208-209.  This  and  two  later  letters  (see  pp.  512, 
634)  were  originally  printed  m  different  annual  numbers  of  the  above-named  publi- 
cation, to  whose  editor  (Mr.  John  Leith,  75,  Crown  Street,  Aberdeen)  they  were 
addressed.  Amongst  the  "messages"  contained  in  them  are  some  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  others.] 
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Corpus  Cmusn  Collbob^  Oxford^ 
Chrigtrmu  Eve,  72. 

My  dear  SiRy-r:!  am  always  much  interested  in  any  effort  such  as  you 
are  making  on  the  part  of  the  laity. 

If  you  care  to  give  your  class  a  word  directly  from  me,  say  to  them 
that  they  will  find  it  well,  throughout  life,  never  to  trouble  themselves 
about  what  they  ought  noi  to  do,  but  about  what  they  ought  to  do.  The 
condemnation  given  from  the  judgment  throne — most  solemnly  described 
— is  all  for  the  untUmes  and  not  for  the  danes.^  People  are  perpetually 
afraid  of  doing  wrong ;  but  unless  they  are  doing  its  reverse  energetically, 
they  do  it  all  day  long,  and  the  degree  does  not  matter.  The  Command- 
ments are  necessarily  negative,  because  a  new  set' of  positive  ones  would 
be  needed  for  every  person:  while  the  negatives  are  constant. 

But  Christ  sums  them  all  into  two  rigcMX>us  positions,  and  the  first 
position  for  young  people  is  active  and  attentive  kindness  to  animals,  sup- 
posing themselves  set  by  God  to  feed  His  real  sheep  and  ravens  before 
the  time  comes  for  doing  either  figuratively.  There  is  scarcely  any  con- 
ception left  of  the  character  which  animals  and  birds  might  have  if  kindly 
treated  in  a  wild  state.^ 

Make  your  young  hearers  resolve  to  be  honest  in  their  work  in  this 
life. — Heaven  will  t^e  care  of  them  for  the  other. 

Truly  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 


WOMAN'S  WORK 

[From  L'Eip^ranee,  Joumel  Mensuel,  organe  de  FAnoeiaiian  det  Femmet, 
Geneve,  lo  8  Mai,  1873.  Reprinted  in  Arrow*  of  the  Chace,  voL  iL  vp.  223-224. 
The  editors  have  been  unable  to  get  access  to  the  paper  firom  which  this  letter  is 
taken,  and  must  therefore  leave  without  explanation  the  fortunately  unimportant 
references  in  its  first  paragraph.  For  another  quotation  from  L'EspSranee,  see  Fors 
Oavigera,  Letter  53  (VoL  XXVIII.  p.  338).  The  letter  was  probably  addressed  to 
Madame  Roch,  of  Geneva,  with  whom  Ruskin  used  to  correspond.] 

Letlrt  d  la  Pr^sidenle 

[1873.] 

Ma  CBkRE  Madame, — Je  vous  remercie  de  votre  lettre  si  int^ressante, 
car  je  sympathise  de  tout  mon  coeur  avec  la  plupart  des  sentiments  et  des 
souhaits  que  vous  y  exprimez.  Mais  arriver  k  rendre  des  femmes  plus 
nobles  et  plus  sages  est  une  chose;  les  61ever  de  fSn^on  k  ce  qu'elles 
entretiennent  leurs  maris  est  une  autre! 

Je  ne  puis  trouver  des  termes  asses  forts  pour  exprimer  la  haine  et  le 
m^pris  que  je  ressens  pour  I'id^  modeme  qu'une  femme  doit  cesser  d'etre 
m^,  fille,  ou  femme  pour  qu'elle  puisse  devenir  commis  on  ing^nieur.* 

Vous  6tes  toutes  enti^rement  sottes  dans  cette  mati^re.     Le  devoir  d'un 

^  [See  the  tenth  of  Ruskhi't  letters  on  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  above,  p.  209.] 

'  rCompare  the  Fourth  Letter  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  (above,  p.  196)  and  the 

speech  on  cruelty  to  animals,  below,  p.  631.]  

'  [On  this  subject,  see  F&r9  Olavigera,  Letters  12  and  24  (VoL  XXVIL  pp.  20e> 

431),  and  compare  below,  p.  529.] 
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homme  est  d'entretenir  sa  femme  et  ses  enfants,  celui  d'ime  femme  est 
de  le  rendre  heureux  chez  lui,  et  d'^lever  ses  enfants  sagement  Aucane 
femme  n'est  capable  de  faire  plus  qae  cela.  Aacune  femme  ne  doit  faire 
moins,  et  un  homme  qui  ne  peut  pas  nourrir  sa  femme,  et  desire  qn'elle 
travaille  pour  lui,  m6rite  d'etre  pendu  au-dessus  de  sa  porte. 

Je  sols,  Madame,  fid^lement  k  vous, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


TURNER'S  "WINDMILL  AND  LOCK'* 

[From  an  article  entitled  ''Rnskin  on  Luini  at  Logano"  (tie)  in  the  Sh^fSM 
and  Rotherham  Independent,  May  1,  1B86  (''  Weekly  Supplement/'  p.  5).  Reprinted 
in  John  Ruekin:  a  Beminiscenee,  b^  John  Holmes,  p.  23.  Ruddirs  eorrespondent, 
Mr.  John  Holmes,  had  written  pomting  out  that  '^  the  lock  was  made  to  open  the 
wrong  way — ie.,  with  instead  of  against  the  stream."  The  boat  is  going  up  stream 
(as  seems  clearly  to  appear  from  the  lie  of  the  landX  and  the  lock  gates  are  closing 
behind  it,  but  closing  from  below  instead  of  from  above,  which,  as  Mr.  Holmes 
pointed  out,  is  impossible.  For  Ruskin's  description  of  the  mill  in  this  plate  in 
Liber  Studioruniy  see  Modem  PatnterSy  vol.  iv.  (VoL  VI.  pp.  16-20>] 

December  18,  lara 

My  dear  Sir, — I  have  been  long  in  replying  to  your  letter,  not  haying 
access  to  the  Ldber  Studiorvm,  as  b^ing  at  Brantwood;  and  then  I  forgot 
the  matter  for  some  time.  Turner  is  assuredly  wrong;  unless  we  can 
imagine  the  stream  to  run  the  other  way  (up  hill)  and  that  would  imply 
other  wnmgness.     He  simply  has  not  been  minding  what  he  was  about 

Ever  very  truly  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 


TO  THE  DERBY  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

[From  a  Report  with  the  following  title^paffe :  ''  Derby  Central  School  of 
Art:  I  Report  for  the  year  1871&-187d,  to  which  is  added  |  Remarks  addressed  to 
the  students  of  the  School,  |  by  John  Ruskin,  Esq.,  M.  A.  |  The  Report  is  Reprinted 
from  the  Derby  \B^)orter,  of"^  Dec.  12th,  1873.  |  Derby:  |  W.  and  Jno.  B.  Pike, 
Com  Market."  Ruwin's  letter  occupies  pp.  18-19.  It  was  reprinted  in  the  BooAr- 
man,  March  1900,  p.  171.] 

Corpus  Christi  Collbob,  Oxiord, 
December,  1873. 

My  dear  Students, — I  was  very  sorry  not  to  come  to  you,  but,  which 
may  a  little  surprise  you,  I  was  more  sorry  that  you  wanted  me  to  come; 
at  least,  that  you  wanted  me  so  much  as  to  take  the  pains  to  write  and 
sign  your  letter.  Your  pleasure  in  your  work,  and  assurance  of  its  success, 
ought  never  to  be  dependent  on  any  visitations  of  what  you  may  consider 
an  artistically  episcopal  character,  and  you  should  never  look  for  nourish- 
ment or  support  to  casual  instruction.  Work,  with  whatever  immediate 
knowledge  you  possess,  honestly  and  unambitiously.  When  you  find  youi^ 
selves  in  definite  difficulty,  and  can  ask  a  definite  question,  look  about  for 
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imnebody  who  can  answer  it;  but  don't  hold  your  moaths  open,  nor 
pride  ap  your  ears,  for  casual  sweetness  of  pndae,  or  oonTcnience  of  advice. 
You  will  find,  by  the  way,  much  of  the  best  advice,  when  it  comes,  very 
tnccHivenient. 

I  have  twice  repeated  the  word  "casual,"  as  being  strongly  of^MMed 
in  my  thoughts  to  ''constant"  Of  constant  advice,  you  must  get  the  best 
you  can,  and  obey  it,  first  determining  for  yourselves  what  you  want  to 
be  advised  about.  What  do  you  want  to  do? — ^to  carve,  or  paint,  that  is? 
If  you  don't  want  to  do  anything,  be  assured  you'll  never  do  it.  If  you 
only  come  to  the  Art  School  to  set  your  living,  you  nwiy  or  may  not  get 
your  living;  but  you  certainly  wiU  never  get,  or  learn,  any  Art^ 

Is  there  anytiiing  in  the  world  you  want  to  draw;  any  man  in  the 
world  whose  work  you  want  to  do  something  like?  Would  you  like  to 
draw  dogs?  cats?  mice?  rats?  four-and-twenty  blackbirds  in  a  pie,  or  the 
queen  eating  honey  in  the  parlour  ;<  it  doesn't  matter  what,  if  cmly  you 
want  to  dimw  it,  and  not  merely  to  make  a  drawing  to  get  a  prise  with.* 

Then,  secondly,  have  you  got  a  master?^  I  don't  mean  the  master  of 
your  school.  He  is  your  adviser  and  instructor;  but  what  do  you  want 
him  to  make  of  you, — a  Teniers?  or  a  Wilkie?  or  a  Gainsborough?  or  a 
Holbein  ?  Don't  think  which  of  these  names  sounds  biggest,  and  say  you 
want  to  be  that  Think  what  you  have  seen  and  enjoyed  of  a^y  of  these 
men's  work.  You  |Nrobably  never  saw  a  Holbein  in  your  lives,  perhaps 
never  a  Teniers,  certainly  never  a  Giotto.  What  have  you  seen  that  you 
would  like  to  do  sometldng  like  ? 

You  have  seen  Gustavo  Dor6,  Punch,  the  lUustrated  News.  Well,  Mr. 
Dor6  is  very  clever,  so  is  3&.  Pimch,  so  are  the  IllustraUnrs  of  the  News. 
If  you  want  to  be  like  them,  get  what  access  you  can  to  them,  and  give 
up  the  hope  of  being  artists;  be  newsmen,  contentedly;  and  don't  be 
teased  with  lectures  <m  the  Fine  Arts,  or  professors  of  them.  But  if  you 
want  to  paint,  or  carve  rightly,  choose  some  master  of  recognised  and 
quiet  skill ;  keep  to  his  style,  and  try  to  match  him,  and  beat  him,  at  his 
own  weapons.  Think  only  of  him,  while  your  work  is  infoior  to  his. 
When  you  have  beaten  him,  look  for  a  better. 

But  if  you  cannot  feel,  in  looking  at  any  master,  that  he  has  merit 
greater  thui  others;  if  you  prefer  nobody,  eiyoy  nobody,  but  as  you  are 
told:  give  up  the  effort  to  be  a  painter,  and  resolutely  and  finally  enter 
on  some  occupation  of  practical  use.  And  this  is  all  I  could  have  told 
you,  in  the  substance  of  it,  though  I  had  come  and  talked  for  a  year. 
And  so  believe  me,  not  less  because  I  can't  come. 

Very  sincerely  and  gratefully  yours, 

J.  RussiN. 

P.S. — I'm  afraid  this  letter  reads  very  curt  and  cross ;  but  the  ^ct  is, 
it  always  puts  me  in  a  passion  to  think  of  Derbyshire.^  The  whole  county 
is  spoued  with  ''works"  and  railroads,  there  are  no  more  trout   in  the 


Compare  The  Two  PMhi,  §  185  (Yd.  XVI.  p.  90&).] 

For  other  rsforences  by  Raskin  to  Norswy  lUiyines,  see  VoL  XXVIIL  p.  310.] 

;Compare  VoL  XVI,  p.  120,  and  VoL  XlfVU.  pp.  150,  153.] 

[See  above,  p.  148.] 

[See,  below,  the  letters  on  Railways  in  Derbyshire,  p.  568.] 
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Dove,  I  believe,  and  you  have  got  embankments  and  tunneb  where  there 
were  rocks  and  caves.  All  Schools  of  Art  are  nonsense,  when  you  have 
destroyed  Nature ;  one  clean  field  and  white  cliff  is  worth  any  quantity  of 
schools  and  professors.  But  is  there  a  green  field  left  in  all  the  county? 
or  a  cliff,  which  wouldn't  be  blown  up  to-morrow,  if  there  were  lead  enough 
in  it  to  pay  for  the  gunpowder? 


"LABORARE  EST  OHARE'' 

[From  the  New  Yearns  Address  and  Messages  to  Bladcfriars  Bible  Giass^  Aberdeen, 
1874.    Reprinted,  under  the  above  title,  in  Arrows  <tf  the  ChacSy  vol.  it  p.  210.] 

Corpus  Chbibti  Ck>LLBOB,  Oxford, 
December  1873. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  should  much  like  to  send  your  class  some  message, 
but  have  no  time  for  anything  I  like. 

My  own  constant  cry  to  all  Bible  readers  is  a  very  simple  one, — Don't 
think  that  Nature  (human  or  other)  is  corrupt;^  don't  think  that  you 
yourself  are  elect  out  of  it;  and  don't  think  to  serve  God  by  pra3ring 
instead  of  obeying. 

Ever,  my  dear  Sir,  very  faithfully  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 


RAPHAEL  FOR  LIVERPOOL 

[From  the  lAverpool  Daily  Post,  January  3,  1874,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
"  a  Liverpool  gentleman  has  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  John  Raskin." 
This  is  the  letter  which  is  referred  to  in  Fors  Vlawgera,  Letter  79  (VoL  XXIX. 
p.  155),  and  which,  when  that  volume  went  to  press,  uie  editors  had  not  succeeded 
m  tracing.  In  Fors,  however,  Ruskin  was  there  mistaken  in  saying  mat  Liverpool 
bought  David  Coxes  instead  of  Raphael ;  the  Liverpool  Gallery  has  no  example  of 
Cox.  Ruskin's  letter  was  the  subject  of  a  hostile  leading  article  in  the  Uverpool 
DaUy  Post  of  Januarv  7,  1874.  The  Raphael  in  question  was  the  ''Colonna" 
Madonna,  still  (1908)  m  the  National  Gallery,  on  loan  from  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan : 
see  VoL  XXII.  p.  140.] 

Oxford,  Dee.  31,  1873. 

May  I  ask  you  before  leaving  for  Italy  (as  I  hear  you  intend),  to  do 
the  very  truly  good  work  of  trying  to  keep  a  little  piece  of  Italy  here, 
or  in  Liverpool  Yesterday  I  saw,  not  for  the  first  time,  and  with  con- 
firmed conviction  of  its  worth,  the  Raphael  Madonna  which  is  at  present 
offered  to  England,  if  she  chooses  to  have  any  old  art  still  among  her 
modem  French  or  English  splendours.     The  price  is  exorbitant;  so  are  all 

1  [Compare  the  creed  of  the  St  George's  Guild :  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  419.] 
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prices  just  now.  When  I  was  a  boy  yoa  might  have  bought  a  Turner 
any  day  for  £50,  now  you  must  give  £1000.  You  might  have  bought 
such  a  Raphael  as  this — if  buyable  at  all — for  perhaps  jl^OOO  or  £5000; 
now  you  are  asked  £40,000.  My  own  impression  is  you  might  get  it  for 
less.  But  what  is  £40,000  to  Liverpool  ?  The  picture  has  no  price.  There 
has  been  no  such  Raphael  in  the  market  in  my  lifetime;  and  unless  the 
mob  sack  Rome,  there  is  little  chance  of  there  being  another  in  anybody's 
lifetime.  I  don't  myself  care  supremely  for  Raphael;  never  did.  But 
some  people  do,  I  believe;  and  if  Liverpool  cares  for  a  Raphael,  here  is 
one,  intensely  characteristic  and  precious,  in  good  state  on  the  whole, 
and  worth  I  won't  say  what  in  money,  but,  in  art,  the  whole  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy  two  years  running.  I  do  no  more  than  my  duty 
in  letting  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  know  of  this  picture.  I  have  heard 
of  the  generosity  of  their  Mayor  about  the  new  Gallery,^  and  it  occurred 
to  me  they  might  like  a  Raphael  to  put  at  the  high  end  of  it.  I  need 
not  say  that  I  have  no  interest  in  the  matter;  I  don't  even  know  to 
whom  the  picture  belongs.  But  I  do  very  gravely  think  it  would  be 
well  for  it  to  belong  to  the  merchants  of  LiverpooL 

Sir,  believe  me,  most  truly  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 


THE  GOLD  MEDAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE 
OF  ARCHITECTS 

[This  and  the  two  following  letters  were  printed  in  the  Journal  <^  the  Boyal 
IfutUuie  of  British  ArckitecU,  February  10,  1900,  vol.  viL  (Third  Series),  pp.  143-146, 
and  reprinted  in  the  Buskin  Union  Journal,  March  1900,  No.  1,  pp.  25-28.  On 
March  9,  1874,  it  had  been  resolved  to  award  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  for  that  year 
to  Roskm.  He  went  to  Italy  shortly  afterwards,  and  the  Institute,  without  first 
obtaining  his  concurrence,  obtained  the  approval  of  the  Queen  for  its  choice.  Ruskin 
wrote  from  Rome  (May  20),  declining  the  medal  (Letter  1).  This  placed  the  Institute 
in  a  somewhat  awkward  position  as  regards  the  Sovereign,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
the  President,  #rote  hegnng  him  to  reconsider  his  decision.  In  Letters  2  and  3 
he  declined  to  do  so.  He  trusted  to  Prince  Leopold  (as  appears  from  private 
letters)  to  explain  any  seeming  disrespect  on  his  part  to  the  Sovereign.  The  fiict 
of  Ruskin's  refusal  and  the  general  gist  of  his  letters  had  been  published  at  the 
time  in  the  report  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  Presidential  Address  in  November  1874 
(see  Sessional  Papers  187J^1S75,  No.  1,  pp.  9-12),  but  the  letters  themselves  were 
first  printed  in  1900.] 

^  ^  Rome,  20M  May,  l&74t. 

Dkar  Sir, — I  have  before  me  your  fitvour  of  the  25th  March,  advising 
me  of  the  honour  done  me  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in 
Adjudging  to  me  the  Royal  Medal  for  1874. 

The  delay  in  my  reply  has  been  owing  to  the  necessity  for  prolonged 
reflection  before  adopting  the  line  of  conduct  which,  after  such  reflection, 

^  [The  Walker  Art  Gallery,  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  Sir  Andrew  Walker.] 
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I  still  find  to  be  the  only  one  open  to  me.     Permit  me  in  explanation  of 
it  to  state  four  fiicts. 

1.  The  tomb  of  the  Cardinal  Brancacci  at  Naples,  which,  so  fiur  as  my 
present  knowledge  extends,  is  the  most  impoftant  example  in  Eaiope  ai 
the  architectural  sculpture  of  the  fifteenth  coitury,  is  at  present  used  as 
the  lumber-room  of  the  church  in  which  it  stands,^  and  I  Iband,  last  month, 
the  folds  of  the  drapery  of  its  caryatides  closed  by  cobwebs. 

2.  The  church  of  San  Miniato  at  Florence,  the  most  beautiful  example 
of  the  twelfth-century  architecture  in  that  city,^  has  been  turned  into  a 
common  cemetery. 

3.  As  I  was  drawing  the  cross  carved  on  the  spandril  of  the  western 
a^h  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Spina  at  Pisa,  in  1872,  it  was 
dashed  to  pieces  by  a  mason  before  my  eyes,  and  the  pieces  carried  away, 
that  a  model  might  be  carved  from  them  and  set  up  in  its  stead* 

4.  The  railway  at  Fumess  is  carried  so  near  the  Abbey  that  the  rums 
vibrate  at  the  passing  of  every  luggage  train ;  and  the  buildings  connected 
with  the  station  blodc  the  window  over  the  altar  of  the  Abbyt's  Chapel; 
so  that  nothing  else  can  be  seen  through  it.^ 

These  four  £icts  are,  as  the  members  of  the  Institute  know,  only  too 
accurately  illustrative  of  the  general  agency  of  the  public,  and  of  the 
builders  employed  by  them,  on  the  existing  architecture  of  Europe; — 
consisting  in  Uie  injurious  neglect  of  the  most  precious  works;  in  the 
destruction,  under  the  name  of  restoration,  of  the  most  celebrated  works, 
for  the  sake  of  emolument;  and  in  the  sacrifice  of  any  and  all  to  tem- 
porary convenience. 

For  the  existence  of  this  state  of  things  we,  the  members,  actual  and 
honorary,  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  are  assuredly  answerable, 
at  least  in  England ;  and  under  these  circumstances  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
it  is  no  time  for  us  to  play  at  adjudging  medals  to  each  other;  and 
mast,  for  my  own  poor  part,  very  solemnly  decline  concurrence  in  aueh 
complimentary  formalities,  whether  as  they  regard  others  or  myself.  For 
we  have  none  of  us,  it  seems  to  me,  any  right  remaining  either  to  bestow 
or  to  receive  honours ;  and  least  of  all  those  which  proceed  from  the  Grace, 
and  involve  the  Dignity,  of  the  British  Throne. 

May  I  beg,  Sir,  that  in  communicating  my  reply  to  the  members  of 
the  Institute  you  will  convey  to  them  at  the  same  time  the  assurance  of 
my  personal  respect,  and  of  the  profound  regret  with  which  I  find  myself 
compelled  to  decline  their  intended  kindness  and  courtesy  ? 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

Cbablbb  L.  EiLSTuun,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

^  [St  Angelo  a  Nilo,  built  in  1385  by  Cardinal  Brancacci;  his  tomb  was  the 
joint  work  or  Donatello  and  Michelozzo.] 

*  rCompare  Vol.  XXIIL  p.  241 ;  for  Ruskhi's  drawing  of  the  church  in  1845, 
see  Vol.  XXXV. ;  from  the  floor  of  the  church  he  took  the  design  for  the  cover 
of  aeoen  Lampe:  see  VoL  VIII.  p.  186.] 

*  [For  this  incident,  see  Fors  Cktvigera,  Letters  18  and  20  (VoL  XXVIL  pp. 
315,  348).] 

«  [Compare  Fore  Olaeigera,  Letter  11  (VoL  XXVU.  p.  182).] 
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(2) 

Asm,  IttA  Am,  1874. 

My  dear  Sir  Gilbert, — I  have  this  morning  received  your  letter,  which 
adds  not  a  little  to  the  pain  I  have  felt  in  doing  what  I  know  to  be 
necessary  in  this  case.  It  adds  to  the  pain — ^it  further  assures  me  of  the 
necessity  of  my  proceeding.  That  it  should  have  been  a  friend  who 
"  suggested  "  my  name  to  the  Institute  makes  me  bitterly  sorry  to  put  this 
fiieml  in  (what,  however,  only  because  he  calls  it  so,  I  admit  to  be)  a 
ridiculous  position.  But  that  the  Institute  acted  under  his  ''suggestion" 
very  much  adds  to  such  personal  motive  of  pride  as  I  have  in  refusing 
the  Medal.  Had  they  offered  it  me  after  I  wrote  The  Stones  of  Venice^ 
twenty  years  ago,  I  should  have  gratefully  and  respectfully  accepted  it. 
I  now,  proudly,  refuse  it.  But  I  have  never — very  solemnly  I  say  it — 
allowed  my  pride  to  stand  in  the  way  of  either  courtesy  or  duty.  I  very 
solemnly  deny,  and  wish  in  the  face  of  the  public  to  deny,  and  am 
thankfid,  though  pained  by  it,  for  this  opportunity  of  publicly  denying, 
that  either  the  Architects'  Institute  or  any  other  Dominant  Association 
of  Artists  in  England,  France,  or  Italy,  is,  or  can  be  in  the  present  day, 
an  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Architecture,  or  of  any  other  art 
by  such  Dominant  Associations  professed.  The  primary  object  of  all  such 
Associations  is  to  exalt  the  power  of  their  own  profession  over  the  mind 
of  the  public,  power  being  in  the  present  century  synonymous  with  wealth. 
And  the  root  of  all  the  evil  and  ruin  which  this  century  has  seen  (and 
it  has  destroyed  already  more  than  the  French  Revolution  did  of  what 
thai  had  left)  is  summed  up  in  four  words,  "Commission  on  the  Cost."^ 
And,  from  any  body  of  architects,  however  small,  who  will  bind  themselves 
henceforward  to  accept  a  given  salary  (whatever  amount,  according  to  their 
standing,  they  may  choose  to  name)  for  their  daily  work,  and  to  work 
with  their  men  (or  at  least  with  their  own  hands,  on  the  sculpture  of  the 
building)  while  they  take  such  salary — from  such  a  body  I  will  take  a 
medal  to-morrow. 

That  I  have  myself  failed,  I  have,  as  you  tell  me,  again  and  again  con- 
fessed.    That  I  have  made  the  most  fatal  mistakes  I  have  also  confessed. 

That  I  have  received  no  help,  but  met  the  most  scornful  opposition  in 
every  effort  I  have  ever  made  which  came  into  collision  ¥dth  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  modem  builders,  may,  perhaps  in  a  degree  more  than  I  know, 
have  occasioned  my  fidlure. 

But  I  now  recognise  many  of  my  mistakes,  and  hope  yet  to  accomplish 
something  before  I  die.  It  may  be,  but  I  trust  will  not  be,  single-handed, 
but  at  all  events  it  must  be  in  association  only  with  men  who  know  their 
business. 

Now,  you  are  well  aware  that  I  agree  with  every  word  of  your  In- 
augural Address.*    As  I  read  it — and  I  have  read  it  all  before  concluding 

»  [Compare  VoL  XVU.  p.  390,  and  VoL  XXIH.  pp.  xli.,  82,  94.] 
s  [See  Papen  read  at  the  Royal  InHitute  qf  BritUh  ArthitecU,  Session  187S-187JL 
Op^iinff  Address  of  the  President,  pp.  1-11.    The  sentence  ''at  the  top  of  page  6' 
is  as  follows:  "At  all  great  periods  of  art,  so  fiur  as  we  can  gather  from  historical 
records,  or  from  the  internal  eridences  so  abundantly  supplied  by  the  actual  works 
ZXXIT.  2  K 
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this  answer  to  your  remonstrance — I  feel  as  if  jou  had  no  other  intention 
in  sending  it  than  to  justify  my  proceeding. 

But  I  will  employ  in  my  justification  only  two  sentences  of  it.  I 
will  not  copy — ^you  can  more  easily  read  on  my  reference — the  three  lines 
at  the  top  of  page  6.  I  think  they  violently  overstate  my  own  view  of 
the  necessities  of  the  profession.  /  should  have  written,  not  ''their  whole 
heart,"  but  the  whole  practical  force  of  their  heart  /  should  have  written 
not  their  "single"  object,  but  their  ''principal"  one.  Putting  that  sen- 
tence into  such  milder  form,  I  can  only  say^  if  I  believed  there  were  ten 
men  in  the  Institute  to  whom  it  could  be  truly  applied,  I  would  take 
the  medal. 

The  other  sehtence  I  would  refer  to  is  in  the  seventh  line  from  the 
bottom  of  page  10  : — 

''The  public  as  a  body  scarcely  know  the  difference  between  good 
architecture  and  bad." 

On  which  I  must  ask  further,  As  a  body,  does  the  Institute  ?  If  it 
does,  why  has  it  not  taught  the  public  ? 

If  it  does  not,  shall  I  take  the  Medal,  implying  the  recognition  of  its 
authority  ?  I  have  only  to  say  in  conclusion  that,  having  entirely  loyal 
feelings  towards  the  Queen,  I  will  trust  to  Her  Majesty's  true  interpretation 
of  my  conduct ;  but,  if  formal  justification  of  it  be  necessary  for  the  public, 
would  plead  that  if  a  peerage  or  knighthood  may  without  disloyidty  be 
refused,  surely  much  more  this  minor  grace  proce^ing  from  the  Monarch 
may  be  without  impropriety  declined  by  any  of  her  subjects  who  wish  to 
serve  her  without  reward,  under  exigency  of  peculiar  circumstances. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir  Gilbert,  always  faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


PrivaU.  (S) 

Mt  dear  Sir  Gilbert, — I  have  written  the  enclosed  this  morning 
under  unusual  irritation  caused  me  by  the  ravage  of  the  lower  church,  and 
miserable  repainting  of  the  higher  one  under  the  orders  of  Signor  Gaval- 
caselle,^  and  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  loveliest  scenes  in  Italy,  the 
fountains  between  the  buttresses  of  Santa  Chiara. 

I  hope  I  have  said  nothing  more  than  is  right  (at  least  in  my  view) 
in  consequence  of  this  irritation.  But  I  can  oiUy  say  that  if  I  wrote,  or 
could  write,  as  I  feel,  any  day  of  my  life,  you  would  pity  me,  not  be  angry 
with  me.  Ever  faithfrilly  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

which  have  been  spared  to  as,  there  can  be  no  room  for  douht  that  the  efforts, 
the  enthusiastic  stnvinj^s,  and  the  whole  heart  and  soul  of  each  artist,  from  the 
humblest  to  the  most  exalted,  were  ever  directed,  as  their  single  object,  to  the 
advancement  and  oerfection  of  the  art  on  which  they  were  engaged."] 

^  [For  Ruskins  mood  at  the  moment,  and  sumequent  meeting  with  Caval- 
caselle,  see  YoL  XXTTT.  pp.  xL,  xli.] 
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THE  VALUE  OF  LECTURES 

[From  the  Gitugow  Herald^  June  5,  1874.  Reprinted  in  the  Times  of  June  6. 
1874;  and  in  Arrow  qf  the  Chace,  voL  ii.  pp.  179^  180.  In  line  12,  <<  fire-worky  *' 
is  a  correction  for  ''fire-working/'  and  in  line  21,  '^theee"  for  ''them";  the 
correctiona  are  made  from  a  copy  of  the  oriffinal  letter  in  Mr.  S.  C.  Cockerell's 
poeseesion.  The  letter  was  written  to  Mr.  Chapman,  of  the  Ghu^w  Athensom 
Lecture  Committee,  in  reply  to  a  request  that  Ruskin  would  lecture  at  their 
meetings  during  the  winter.  Writing  from  Oxford,  four  years  later,  in  answer  to 
a  similar  requMt,  Ruskin  wrote  as  follows: — 

''Nothing  can  advance  art  in  any  district  of  this  accursed  machine- 
andnievil  driven  England  until  she  changes  her  mind  in  many  things, 
and  my  time  for  talking  is  past — Ever  mithfully  yours,  J.  Ruskin.  I 
lecture  here  hut  only  on  the  art  of  the  past." 

(Extract  given  in  the  TimeSy  February  12,  1878,  quoted  from  Mojifair.)    In  1883, 
however,    Ruskin    delivered    a    course    on    the   contemporary   Art    of   England 

(Vol  xxxm.).] 

RoMM,  26^  Mag,  1874. 

Mr  DEAR  Sir, — I  have  your  obliging  letter,  but  am  compelled  by  increase 
of  work  to  cease  lectoring  except  at  Oxford — and  practically  there  also — 
for,  indeed,  I  find  the  desire  of  audiences  to  be  audiencet  onfy  becoming  an 
entirely  p^tOent  character  of  the  age.  Everybody  wants  to  hear — nobody 
to  read — nobody  to  think;  to  be  excited  for  an  hour — and,  if  possible, 
amused;  to  get  the  knowledge  it  has  cost  a  man  half  his  life  to  gather, 
first  sweetened  up  to  make  it  palatable,  and  then  kneaded  into  the  smaUest 
possible  pills — and  to  swallow  it  homoeopathicaUy  and  be  wise — this  is  the 
passionate  desire  and  hope  of  the  multitude  of  the  day. 

It  is  not  to  be  done.  A  living  comment  quietly  given  to  a  class  on  a 
book  they  are  earnestly  reading — ^this  kind  of  lecture  is  eternally  necessary 
and  wholesome ;  your  modem  fire-worky,  smooth-downy-curry-and-^trawberry- 
ice-and-milk-puncb-altogether  lecture  is  an  entirely  pestilent  and  abominable 
vanity;  and  the  miserd[>le  death  of  poor  Dickens,  when  he  might  have 
been  writing  blessed  books  till  he  was  eighty,  but  for  the  pestiferous 
demand  of  the  mob,  is  a  very  solemn  wmiing  to  us  all,  if  we  would 
take  it.i 

God  willing,  I  will  go  on  writing,  and  as  well  as  I  can.  There  are 
three  volumes  published  of  my  Oxfoixl  lectures,'  in  which  every  sentence 
is  set  down  as  carefully  as  may  be.  If  people  want  to  learn  from  roe,  let 
them  read  these  or  my  monthly  letter.  Fort  Clavigera.  If  they  don't  care 
for  these,  I  don't  care  to  talk  to  them. 

Truly  yours, 

J.  Ruskin* 

^  [The  evil  result  on  Dickens'  health  of  his  last  series  of  readings  at  St  Jameses 
Hall,  in  the  early  part  of  1870,  scarcely  four  months  before  his  death,  is  thus 
noted  by  Mr.  Forster :  '^  Little  remains  to  be  told  that  has  not  in  it  almost  un- 
mixed sorrow  and  pain.  Hardly  a  day  passed,  while  the  readings  went  on  or 
after  they  closed,  unrisited  by  some  eftsct  or  other  of  the  disastrous  excitement 
consequent  on  them"  {Life  qf  Charlee  Diekene,  voL  iii  p.  403).  See  again,  below, 
p.  6ia  For  other  references,  see  VoL  XXIX.  pp.  317-^18 ;  and  compare  above, 
p.  275  n.] 

>  [Leeturee  on  Art,  Aratra  PenteHci,  and  The  EagUe  Neet.'l 
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IHE  SLADE  PROFESSORSHIP 

[From  the  Monthiy  Journal  qf  Education,  July  1874^  vol.  L  p.  314.  The  letter  was 
in  reply  to  ''  a  circmar  letter  to  the  various  profbssors  of  the  University  of  Oxford^ 
issued  oy  the  Vice-Chancellor^  and  asking  for  information  as  to  matters  connected 
with  the  posts  held  by  them."] 

CoBPUs  Chbish  Collsob^  Oxiobd  [1874]. 

Dkar  Mil  Vicb-Chancbllor, — ^The  question  put  to  me  in  the  circular 
Iletter  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  from  you  required  difficult 
thought  before  I  could  reply,  and  what  reply  can  be  made  must  be  on 
tile  assumption  that  at  some  no  distant  time  the  University  may  make 
9^  one  of  its  school  subjects^  else  the  professorship  must  remain  a  sinecure, 
and  resolve  itself,  in  the  iumds  of  any  competent  and  conscientious  pro- 
fessor, into  the  mastership  of  drawing  for  casual  students,  while  an  incom- 
petent professor  would  merely  give  formal  lectures  which  no  one  would 
attend.  But  even  as  drawing  master  I  am  unable  at  present  to  act 
efficiently  without  more  space.  The  circular  letter  asks  me  for  no  infor- 
mation as  to  material  arrangements.  I  venture,  without  being  asked,  to 
represent  the  absolute  necessity  (if  the  professorship  is  under  any  conditions 
to  be  effective)  of  the  addition  of  a  room  ior  University  students;,  enturely 
separate  from  the  schools  of  elementary  drawing;  and  of  the  fnrthor 
provision  of  at  least  two  workshops,  for  modelling,  metal  woik,  and  other 
collateral  mechanical  operations.^ 

Supposing  that  art  is,  under  future  modification  of  the  examination 
system,  made  a  school  subject,  two  readerdiips — one  in  painting,  the  other  in 
modelling — ought  assuredly  to  be  established  in  connection  with  the  Slade 
Professorships,  but  in  such  subordination  to  it  as  may  secure  Uie  harmonious 
agency  of  the  three  teachers,  together  with  that  of  the  master  of  elementary 
drawing,  for  whose  office  I  have  myself  been  permitted  to  make  provision* 

I  remain,  dear  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,  your  faithful  servant, 

JOHM   RUSKIN. 

THE  POSITION  OF  CRITICS 

[From  the  PaU  Mall  Gaxette,  January  19,  1875.  Reprinted  in  Arrows  qf  the 
Ohtie,  vol  ii.  pp.  241,  242.  In  line  10,  ''sums"  was  misprinted  ''seems"  both 
in  the  Oaxette  and  in  Arrows.  The  Pall  Mall  Chutette  of  Jannanr  14  and  18  had 
contained  two  long  letters  on  the  subject  from  "A  Reviewer.  For  references 
to  other  passages  in  which  Ruskin  discusses  the  functions  of  criticism,  see 
VoL  XXXm.  p.  394  n.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "Pall  Mall  Gasette" 

Brantwood,  Jan.  18  [1875]. 

SiR,-^!  see  you  are  writing  of  criticism;  some  of  your  readers  may, 
perhaps,  be  interested  in  hearing  the  notions  of  a  man  who  has  dabbled  in 
it  a  good  many  years.     I  believe,  in  a  word,  that  criticism  is  as  impertinent 

^  [Ruskin  was  constantly  askinff  for  additional  accommodation,  which  the  Uni> 
versity  did  not  grant :  compare  Vol  XXXllL  pp.  Ivi.,  363.  476.  For  his  original 
scheme  of  classes  in  metal  work,  etc.,  see  Vol.  XX.  p.  22. J 
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In  the  world  as  it  is  in  a  drawing-room.  In  a  kindly  and  well-bred 
company^  if  anybody  tries  to  please  them^  they  try  to  be  pleased;  if 
anybody  tries  to  astonish  them,  they  have  the  courtesy  to  be  astonished; 
if  people  become  tiresome,  they  a^  somebody  else  to  play,  or  sing,  or 
what  not,  but  they  don't  criticise.  For  the  rest,  a  bad  eritte  is  probably 
the  most  mischievoiis  person  in  the  world  (Swift's  Cioddess  of  Criticism  fn 
the  Tale  of  a  T^A  sams  what  need  be  represented,  on  that  subject^),  and 
a  good  one,  the  most  helpless  and  unhappy :  the  more  he  knows,  the  less 
he  is  trusted,  and  it  is  t(K>  likely  he  may  become  morose  in  his  miaeknow- 
ledged  power.  A  good  executant,  in  any  art,  gives  pleasure  to  multitudes, 
and  breathes  an  atmosphere  of  praise,  bat  a  strong  critic  is  eveiy  maii^ 
adversary, — men  feel  that  he  knows  their  foibles,  and  cannot  conceive  that 
he  knows  more.  His  praise,  to  be  acceptable,  must  be  always  unqualified; 
his  equity  is  an  offbnce  instead  of  a  virtue;  and  the  art  of  correctiofli, 
which  he  has  learned  so  laboriously,  only  fills  his  hearen  with  disgust 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithfiii  aervant, 

JoHK  Rfmom. 


THE  PUBLICATION  OF  BOOKS 

[Prom  the  Wmid,  Jane  0,  187&.  Re^rintai  in  Arrowi  qf  ike  Ohmee,  voL  iL 
pp.  2!S6-4iS7'  The  letter  refers  to  an  article  on  Raskin's  method  <tf  poblication  wkAA 
appsM^d  in  the  World  of  May  26,  1875.  It  was  entitled  ''Rutkin  to  the  Rescue," 
and  with  the  criticism  to  which  Ratldn  alludes,  strongly  approved  the  idea  of  some 
reform  being  attem|Aed  in  the  matter  of  the  publication  of  books.  For  Raskin's 
reforms  in  vie  matter,  see  YoL  XXVII.  pp.  LmdL-lxxxvL  The  raesent  letter  was 
quoted  in  an  article  on  ^'Mr.  Raskin,  Artist  and  Pablisber,"  by  Percy  Fitzgerald, 
in  tiie  Oentleman*$  Magaarine,  February  1890  (p.  136).  Raskin  refers  to  this  letter 
to  the  World  in  one  to  F.  S.  Ellis  <^  July  4,  1876  (see  YoL  XXXVIL).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  World" 

Coaros  CBmisn  Collbob,  Ozvomd,  Jum  6>  187A. 

SuLf — I  am  very  grateful  for  the  attention  and  candour  with  which  you 
have  noticed  my  effort  to  introduce  a  new  method  of  publishing. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  explain  one  or  two  points  in  which  I  am  gener- 
ally misunderstood  P  I  meant  to  have  asked  your  leave  to  do  so  at  some 
length,  but  have  been  entirely  busy,  and  can  only  say,  tespectiqg  two  of 
your  questions,  what  in  my  own  mind  are  the  answers. 

I.  ''How  many  authors  are  strong  enough  to  do  wiAotit  advertise- 
ments?" 

None:  while  advertisement  is  the  practice.  But  let  it  become  tike 
fiishion  to  announce  books  once  for  all  in  a  monthly  cittular  (puUishe)r\ 

1  (The  Goddess  of  Criticism,  with  Ignorance  and  Pride  for  her  parents,  Omt^em 
for  her  sister,  and  for  her  children  Noise  and  Impudence,  Dolness  and  Vanit^) 
Podtiveness,  Pedantry,  and  Ill-manners,  is  described  in  the  Battle  of  the  Boo^bt— the 
paper  which  follows,  and  it  a  companion  to  the  Tale  qf  a  Tub,  For  another  refisr- 
ence  to  the  Tale,  see  Yol.  lY.  p.  337.] 
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for  instance^^  and  the  public  will  simply  refer  to  that  for  all  they  want  to 
know.     Such  advertisement  I  use  now,  and  always  would. 

II.  "Why  has  he  determined  to  be  his  own  publisher?" 

I  wish  entirely  to  resist  the  practice  of  writing  for  money  early  in  life. 
I  think  an  author's  business  requires  as  much  tndning  as  a  musician's^  and 
that,  as  soon  as  he  can  write  really  well,  there  would  always,  for  a  man 
of  worth  and  sense,  be  found  capital  enough  to  enable  him  to  be  able  to 
print,  say,  a  hundred  pages  of  his  careful  work ;  which  if  the  public  were 
pleased  with,  they  would  soon  enable  him  to  print  more.  I  do  not  think 
young  men  should  rush  into  print,  nor  old  ones  modify  their  books  to 
please  publishers. 

III.  And  it  seems  to  me,  considering  that  the  existing  excellent  books 
in  the  world  would— if  they  were  heaped  together  in  great  towns — over- 
top their  cathedrals,  that  at  any  age  a  man  should  think  Ions  before  he 
invites  his  neighbours  to  listen  to  his  sayings  on  any  subject  whatever. 

What  I  do,  therefore,  is  done  only  in  the  conviction,  foolish,  egotistic, 
whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  but  firm,  that  I  am  writing  what  is  needful 
and  useful  for  my  fellow-creatures ;  that  if  it  is  so,  they  will  in  due  time 
discover  it,  and  that  before  due  time  I  do  not  want  it  discovered.  And 
it  seems  to  me  that  no  sound  scholar  or  true  well-wisher  to  the  people 
about  him  would  write  in  any  other  temper.  I  mean  to  be  paid  for  my 
work,  if  it  is  worth  payment  Not  otherwise.  And  it  seems  to  me  my 
mode  of  publication  is  the  proper  method  of  ascertaining  that  £M:t.  I  had 
much  more  to  say,  but  have  no  more  time,  and  am,  sir,  very  respectfully 
yours, 

John  Ruskin. 


PARENTAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

[Addressed  to  Mr.  Egbert  Rydin^  (for  whom  see  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  768).  The 
letter  was  printed  in  the  privately  issued  Letters  upon  Subjects  qf  General  Interest 
flnm  John  kuskin  to  various  Correspondents,  1892  (No.  19),  pp.  63-64.] 

Oxford,  June  18,  1875. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  much  interested  in  your  letter.  In  the  strongest 
conviction  I  would  assert  that  the  father  should  never  provide  for  his 
children.  He  should  educate  and  maintain  them  to  the  very  best  of  his 
power  till  they  are  of  mature  age,  never  living  upon  them  in  their  youth 
(damned  modernism  eats  its  own  children  young  and  excuses  its  own  avarice 
by  them  when  they  are  old !).  When  they  are  strong  enough,  throw  them 
out  of  the  nest  as  the  bird  does.  But  let  the  nest  be  always  open  to  them. 
No  guilt  should  ever  stand  between  child  and  parent  Doors  always  open 
to  daughter-harlot  or  son-thief,  if  they  come.  But  no  fortune  left  to 
them.  Father's  house  open ;  nothing  more.  Honourable  children  will  have 
their  own  houses — if  needs  be  provide  for  their  parents,  not  their  parents 
for  them. 

Truly  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 
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ART  AND  SMOKE. 

[Dmtt  and  place  of  ori|nDal  paUieation  unknown.  Reprinted  iu  Arrow$  ^  the 
Okace,  voL  iL  p.  181,  under  the  title  ''The  Cradle  of  Art"  The  letter  was  in 
answer  to  a  request  of  the  Sheffield  Society  of  Artists  similar  to  that  replied  to  in 
a  preceding  letter  (ahove,  p.  517).  The  Sheffield  letter  was  the  suhject  of  a  cartoon 
in  Fun,  March  29,  1876,  entitled  "Playing  with  Edged  Tools/'  with  a  caricature 
portrait  of  ''Saint  Rus^"  and  verses  (p.  188)  on  "The  Dotage  of  Doggy  Snarler."] 

18M  /».,  1876. 

Mt  dear  Sir, — I  lose  a  frightful  quantity  of  time  because  people 
won't  read  what  I  ask  them  to  read,  nor  believe  anything  of  what  1  tell 
them,  and  yet  ask  me  to  talk  whenever  they  think  they  can  take  a  shilling 
or  two  at  the  door  by  me.  I  have  written  fifty  times,  if  once,  that  you 
ean't  have  art  where  you  have  smoke  ;^  you  may  have  it  in  hell,  perhaps, 
for  the  Devil  is  too  clever  not  to  consume  his  own  smoke,  if  he  wants  to. 
But  you  will  never  have  it  in  Sheffield.  You  mav  learn  something  about 
nature,  shrivelled,  and  stones,  and  iron ;  and  what  uttle  you  can  see  of  that 
sort,  I'm  going  to  try  and  show  you.'    But  pictures,  never. 

Ever  fidthfullj  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  no  artist  worth  sixpence  in  a  day  would  live  in 
Sheffield,  nor  would  any  one  who  eared  for  pictures — for  a  million  a  year. 


BLAKE^  POEMS 

[From  Messrs.  Sotheby's  Catalogue  of  Autograph  Letten  sold  by  them  on  21st 
May  1890  (No.  98).  Reprinted  in  Igdraril^  November  1890,  vol.  ii.  pp.  62-63,  and 
thence  in  RuMmana,  part  L,  1890,  pp.  90-91  (No.  94).  The  '^precious  little 
book "  is  8ong9  of  Irmoeenee  and  Esperience  hy  WilHam  Blake,  edited  and  prtfaeed 
hg  Riekard  Heme  Sktpkerd  (Pickering,  1868).  A  selection  of  the  Poems  had  been 
included  in  vol  iL  of  Alexander  Gilchrisfs  Life  iff  William  Blake  (1863),  the 
selectioQ  being  made  by  D.  6.  RosoetU,  who  took  many  liberties  with  the  text. 
»i^herd's  text  followed  the  author's  MS.  For  other  letters  to  Mr.  Shepherd 
(compiler  of  the  first  Bibliography  of  Ruskin),  see  p.  637.] 

BaaifTwoon,  Bth  Mag,  1876. 

Mt  dear  Sir, — Putting  my  books  in  order  after  a  long  interval,  I  find 
to<lay  your  gift  of  Aug.  6th,  1874,  never  before  seen  by  me.  It  came 
when  I  was  in  Italy,  and  I  have  never  got  my  books  sifbed  since!  I  am 
venr  sorry,  for  I  would  fiatin  have  thanked  you  at  once  for  the  precious 
little  book,  of  which  you  must  have  thought  me  so  careless.  But,  as  I 
now  glance  through  it,  I   am  a  little  pained  by  what,  I  suppose,  is  its 


•■g: 


See,  for  instance,  VoL  Y.  p.  232,  and  Vol  XX.  pp.  107,  290.] 
the  St  George's  Museum.] 
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truth  of  text,  but  is  nevertheless  not  satisfactory  after  Rossetti's  emen- 
dations. You  do  not,  I  think,  make  elear  enough  in  your  prefiice  the 
authority  for  your  readings.  In  the  tiger,  for  instance,  Rossetti's  ''What 
dread  hand  made  thy  dread  feet?"  is  fiur  more  striking  (to  me)  tiuui 
your  ''  What  dread  hand  and  what,"  etc.,  which  is  forced  and  unintelligible. 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  more  clearly  the  relations  of  your  text  to 
Bossetti's  in  such  particulars  ?  and  believe  me  already^  veiy  &ithfiilly  youn^ 

J.    RUSKIN. 

R.  H.  Shepherd,  Esq.,  Editor  of  Blake's  Poems^ 

Care  of  Mr.  Pickering,  196,  Piccadilly,  London. 


MODERN  WARFARE 

[From  Fnum^s  Magaxme^  July  1876,  N.S.,  voL  xiv.  pp.  121-123.  Reprinted 
in  Arrawt  qf  the  Chaoe,  voL  ii.  pp.  43-^.  llie  article  in  the  June  namber  was 
entitled  '^  Remarks  on  Modem  Warfare,  by  a  Military  Officer."  The  article  was 
signed  ''P.  S.  C."  For  Raskin's  interest  in  military  history,  see  VoL  XXXL 
pp.  477-478;  and  on  the  subject  of  the  present  letter^  compare  Fore  Vkarigera, 
Letter  4  (Vol.  XXVH.  p.  74).] 

To  the  Editor  of '' Fraeers  Magazine" 

[187C] 

Sir, — ^The  article  on  modem  warfare  in  your  last  June  number  contains 
statements  of  so  great  importance  to  public  interests,  that  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  ask  you  to  spare  me  space  for  a  question  or  two  respecting  it,  which 
by  answering,  your  contributor  may  make  the  facts  he  has  brought  forward 
more  valuable  for  practical  issues. 

The  statistics  ^  given  in  the  second  column  of  page  695,  on  which  P.  S.  C. 
rests  his  "incontestable"  conclusion  that  ''battles  are  less  sanguinaxy  than 
they  were/'  are  incomplete  in  this  vital  respect,  that  they  furnish  us  only 
with  the  proportion,  and  not  with  the  total  number,  of  eombatants  slain. 
A  barricade  fight  between  a  mob  of  rioters  a  thonsajid  strong,  aad  « 
battery  of  artiUery,  in  which  fifty  reformers  ^et  ebot,  is  not  "leas  asayiip 
aary  "  than  a  street  quarrel  between  three  topers,  of  whom  one  gets  knecked 
on  the  head  with  a  pewter  pot:  though  no  more  than  the  twentieth  part 
of  the  forces  on  one  side  fall  in  the  first  case,  and  a  third  of  the  total 
forces  engaged,  in  the  second.  Nor  could  it  be  proved  by  the  exhibitioa 
of  these  proportions  of  loss,  that  the  substitution  of  explosive  shells,  as 
offensive  weapons,  for  pewter  pots,  rendered  wounds  less  painful,  or  war 
more  humane. 

Now,  the  practical  difference  between  ancient  and  modem  war,  as  earried 
on  by  civilized  nations,  is,  broadly,  of  this  kind.  Form^ly,  the  persons 
who  had  quarrelled  settled  their  differences  by  the  strei^h  of  their  own 
arms,  at  the  head  of  their  retainers,  with  comparatively  inexpensive  weapons 
such  as  they  could  conveniently  wield;  weapons  which  they  had  paid  for 

1  [See  the  tables  given  en  the  next  fage.] 
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ottt  of  their  own  pockety  «ad  with  which  they  strudc  only  the  people  tfaey 
meant  to  strike :  while,  nowadays,  pefsons  who  quarrel  fight  at  a  rtlitancc, 
with  mftrhanloml  apparatus,  for  the  nuuiufiictare  of  which  they  haire  taxed 
the  pnblic,  and  iHiieh  will  kill  anybody  who  happens  to  be  in  the  wi^; 
leathering  at  the  same  time,  to  put  into  the  way  of  them,  as  large  a  quantity 
of  senseleK  and  innocent  mob  as  can  be  beguiled,  or  compelled,  to  the 
slaughter.  So  that,  in  the  words  of  your  contributor,  ''  Modem  armies  are 
not  now  small  fractions  of  the  population  whence  they  are  drawn;  tiwy 
lepresent — ^in  fiust  are — whc^  nations  in  arms.'*  I  have  only  to  eomct 
this  somewhat  Tague  and  rhetorical  statement  by  pointing  out  that  the  per- 
sons in  aims,  led  out  for  mutual  destruction,  are  by  no  means  ''the  whole 
natioo"  <m  either  side,  but  only  the  individuals  of  it  who  are  able-bodied, 
honest,  and  bmve,  selected  to  be  shot,  from  among  its  invalids,  rogues,  and 
eowaiQS* 

The  de6ciencies  in  your  contributor's  evidence  as  to  the  totality  of  kn 
do  not,  however,  invalidate  his  conclusion  that,  out  of  given  numben  en- 
gaged, the  mitrailleuae  kills  fewer  than  the  musket^  It  is,  neverthelcH, 
a  very  startb'ng  condnsion,  and  one  not  to  be  accepted  without  doaer 
eyaminatlon  of  the  statistics  on  which  it  is  baaed.  I  will,  therefove, 
tabulate  them  in  a  simpler  form,  which  the  eye  can  catch  easily,  omitting 
only  one  or  two  instances  which  add  nodiing  to  the  force  of  the  evidevee. 

In  the  six  under-named  battles  of  bygone  times,  there  fell, 
to  your  cootributor's  estimate,  out  of  the  total  combatants — 

At  Aflstaclils 1/7 

Jana 1/6 

Waisrloo 1/6 

Blarengo 1/4 

Sakmanea 1/3 

Eylau l/2i 

while  in  the  under-named  five  recent  iMcttles  the  proportion  of  loss 

At  Kdnimatz lA^ 

GniTetotte 1/12 

Solferiw) 1/11 

Worth 1/11 

Sedan 1/10 

Now,  there  is  a  very  important  difference  in  the  character  of  the  battles 
named  in  these  two  lists.  Every  one  of  the  first  six  was  decisive,  and  both 
sides  knew  that  it  most  be  so  when  the  engagement  began,  and  did  their 
best  to  win.  But  Kdniggratz  was  only  decisive  by  sudden  and  ajyalling 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  a  new  weapon.*  Solferino  was  only  hatf 
fought,  and  not  followed  up  because  the  French  Emperor  had  erhaustod 
his  cor^  diUie  at  Magenta,  and  could  not  (or,  at  least,  so  it  is  reported) 

»  ["The  proportion  of  killed  and  wounded,"  wrote  P.  S.  C,  **was  fiff  greater 
with  the  old-fiuhioned  weapons  than  it  is  at  the  present  day.*^ 

s  [It  was  Ihe  success  of  Prossia  in  the  Seven  Weeks'  War  acainst  Austria  (com- 
pleted at  Koniggrritz,  or  Sadowa  (July  3,  1886),  which  led  to  the  general  adoption 
of  breedh4oading  guns.] 
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depend  on  his  troops  of  the  line.  Worth  was  an  experiment ;  Sedan  a  dis- 
couraged ruin;  Gravelotte  was^  I  beUeve,  well  contested^  but  I  do  not 
know  on  what  extent  of  the  line^  and  we  have  no  real  evklenoe  as  to  the 
power  of  modem  mechanics  for  death,  until  the  proportions  are  calculated, 
not  from  the  numbers  engaged,  but  from  those  under  fire  for  equal  times. 
Now,  in  all  the  upper  list  of  battles,  probably  every  man  of  both  armies 
was  under  fire,  and  some  of  the  regiments  under  fire  for  half  the  day; 
while  in  the  lower  list  of  battles,  only  fragments  of  the  line  were  hoUy 
engaged,  and  the  dispute  on  any  point  reaching  its  intensity  would  be 
ended  in  half  an  hour. 

That  the  close  of  contest  is  so  rapid  may  indeed  be  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  improvement  in  our  military  system  alleged  by  your  correspon- 
dent; and  the  statistics  he  has  brought  forward  do  indeed  clearly  prove 
one  of  two  things — either  that  modern  weapons  do  not  kill,  or  that  modem 
soldiers  do  not  fight  as  efiectually  as  in  old  times.  I  do  not  know  if  this 
is  thought  a  desirable  change  in  military  circles;  but  I,  as  a  poor  civilian, 
beg  to  express  my  strong  objection  to  being  taxed  six  times  over  what  I 
used  to  be,  either  for  the  equipment  of  soldiers  who  rarely  fight,  or  the 
manufacture  of  weapons  which  rarely  kill.  It  may  be  perfectly  true  that 
our  last  cruise  on  the  Baltic^  was  '^less  sanguinary"  than  that  which  con- 
cluded in  Copenhagen.  But  we  shook  hands  with  the  Danes  after  fighting 
them,  and  the  differences  between  us  were  ended:  while  our  expensive 
contemplation  of  the  defences  of  Cronstadt  leaves  us  still  in  daily  dread  of 
an  inspection  by  the  Russians  of  those  of  Calcutta. 

It  is  true  that  the  ingenuity  of  our  inventors  is  far  from  being  exhausted, 
and  that  in  a  few  years  more  we  may  be  able  to  destroy  a  regiment  round 
a  comer  and  bombard  a  fleet  over  the  horizon;  but  I  believe  the  effective 
result  of  these  crowning  scientific  successes  will  only  be  to  confirm  the 
at  present  partial  impression  on  the  minds  of  military  and  naval  officers, 
that  their  duty  is  rather  to  take  care  of  their  weapons  than  to  use  them. 
'^  England  will  expect " '  of  her  generals  and  admirals  to  maintain  a  digni- 
fied moral  position  as  far  as  possible  out  of  the  enemy's  sight:  and  in  a 
perfectly  scientific  era  of  seamanship  we  shall  see  two  adverse  fleets  affected 
by  a  constant  law  of  mutual  repulsion  at  distances  of  two  or  three  hundred 
miles ;  while  in  either  squadron,  an  occasional  collision  between  the  leading 
ships,  or  inexplicable  foundering  of  the  last  improved  ones,  will  make  these 
pradential  manceuvres  on  the  whole  as  destmctive  of  the  force,  and  about 
ten  times  more  costly  to  the  pocket,  of  the  nation,  than  the  ancient,  and, 
perhaps,  more  honourable  tactics  of  poorly-armed  pugnacity. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  touched  upon  in  P.  S.  C.'s  letter,  to  me 
the  most  interesting  of  all,  with  respect  to  which  the  data  for  accurate 
comparison  of  our  former  and  present  systems  are  especially  desirable, 
though  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  your  correspondent  to  collect 
them — the  estimates,  namely,  of  the  relative  destraction  of  civil  property. 

Of  wilful  destruction,  I  most  thankfully  acknowledge  the  cessation  in 
Christian  warfare ;  and  in  the  great  change  between  the  day  of  the  sack 

^  [For  other  references  to  the  Baltic  expedition  in  the  Crimean  War,  see 
VoL  XVm.  p.  511 ;  Vol.  XXVIH.  p.  95 ;  and  Vol.  XXXHL  p.  509.] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  Nelson's  signal  at  Trafietlgar,  see  Vol.  XjL  p.  42.] 
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of  Mmgdeburg^  and  that  of  the  march  into  Paris,  recognise  a  true  sign  of 
the  approach  of  the  reign  of  national  peace.  But  of  inevitable  destruc- 
tion—of loss  inflicted  on  the  peasant  by  the  merely  imperative  require- 
ments and  operations  of  contending  armies — ^it  will  materially  hasten  the 
advent  of  such  peace^  if  we  ascertain  the  increasing  pressure  during  our 
nominally  mollified  and  merciful  war.  The  agricultural  losses  sustaineid  by 
France  in  one  year  are  estimated  by  your  correspondent  at  one  hundred 
and  seventy  millions  of  pounds.  Let  him  add  to  this  sum  the  agricultural 
loss  necessitated  in  the  same  year  throughout  Grermany,  through  the  with- 
drawal of  capital  from  productive  industry,  for  the  maintenance'  of  her 
armies;  and  of  labour  from  it  by  their  composition;  and,  for  third  item, 
add  the  total  cost  of  weapons,  horses,  and  ammunition  on  both  sides ;  and 
let  him  then  inform  us  whether  the  cost,  thus  summed,  of  a  year's  actual 
war  between  two  European  States,  is  supposed  by  military  authorities  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  that  which  the  settlement  of  political  dispute 
between  any  two  such  Powers,  with  nuMlem  instruments  of  battle,  will  on 
an  average,  in  future,  involve.  If  so,  I  will  only  venture  fiirther  to  suggest 
that  the  nations  minded  thus  to  try  their  quarrel  should  at  least  raise  the 
stakes  for  their  match  before  they  make  the  ring,  instead  of  drawing  bills 
for  them  upon  futurity.  For  that  the  money-lenders  whose  pockets  are 
filled,  while  everybody  else's  are  emptied,  by  recent  military  finimce,  should 
occultly  exercise  irresistible  influence,  not  only  on  the  development  of  our 
— accmling  to  your  contributor— daily  more  harmless  armaments,  but  also 
on  the  deliberation  of  Cabinets,  and  passions  of  the  populace,  is  inevitable 
under  present  circumstances ;  ^  and  the  exercise  of  such  influence,  however 
advantageous  to  contractors  and  projectors,  can  scarcely  be  held  consistent 
either  with  the  honour  of  a  Senate  or  the  safety  of  a  State. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  fidthful  servant, 

J.   RUSEIN. 

P.S. — I  wish  I  could  get  a  broad  approximate  estimate  of  the  expendi- 
ture in  money,  and  loss  of  men  by  France  and  Prussia  in  the  respective 
years  of  Jena  and  Sedan,  and  by  France  and  Austria  in  the  respective  years 
of  Areola  and  Solferina' 


«A  GENTLE  SCHOLARS 

[From  an  article  thus  headed  in  the  ManckuUr  Guardian,  March  24,  1898 — 
giving  a  memoir  of  Mr.  James  Tiylor,  who  had  recentlv  died.  He  was  an  errand- 
boy  and  afterwards  a  teleffraph-clerl^  who  obtained  the  B.A  degree  of  London 
University.    ''His  love  of  literature,  the  ardour  of  his  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and 

^  [In  1631,  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  when  the  whole  town,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Cathedral,  the  Freuenldrche,  and  a  few  houses,  was  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  30,000  of  its  36,000  inhabitants  were  butchered  without  regard  to  age 
or  sex  J 

«  [Compare  Unio  thia  Lati,  §  76  n.  (Vol.  XVIL  pp.  108-104).]  

s  [For  other  references  to  these  battles  (1796  and  1859),  see  YoL  XXIX. 
p.  287  11.] 
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the  ffentleness  atid  ywAty  of  his  character  made  him  a  general  fayourite."  A. 
meetukg  was  held  in  honour  of  his  degree,  and  letters  were  read  on  the  oocasioii. 
from  Gladstone  (who  sent  Mr.  Taylor  one  of  his  hooks)  and  Ruddn.  Mr.  Taylor 
suhsequently  obtained  a  post  in  the  Manchester  and  Sauord  Bank.] 

Veniok,  November  13,  1876. 

Mt  DBAit  SiR^^-^Tonr  letter  only  reaches  me  to-day,  and  I  fear  my  teply 
may  be  too  kte  to  be  read  at  the  meeting ;  and  perhaps  even  if  in  time, 
yon  will  scaroely  think  the  pleasure  or  the  object  of  the  meethig  likely 
to  be  promoted  by  it.  For,  indeed,  while  addng  yon  to  convey  my  troe 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Taylor^  I  have  yet  no  assured  wcnrds  of  mnpathy 
to  give  to  a  meeting  4ield  in  his  honour  on  the  simple  ground  of  his 
havfaig  advanced  under  grave  disadvantages  to  snch  endnence  in  the  ele^ 
ments  of  modem  education  as  his  degree  eertifieft.  It  is  proved  therebjr 
that  lie  is  gifted  by  naitme  with  unusually  acute  and  earnest  intelligence ; 
but  until  I  know  with  wh«t  mothres  he  has  deshed  to  raise  himscSf,  and 
what  use  he  intends  to  make  of  the  position  he  has  gained,  I  ean  t>nlj 
eongnitnbtte-^I  cannot,  without  furtlier  knowledge,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  honour.  I  should  have  at  onee  coneurred  with  my  whole  heart  hi 
the  object  of  your  meeting  if  ft  had  been  to  do  reverence  to  a  telegraph 
boy  who  had  becouse  a  tdegraph  man ;  had  perfected  the  system  of  sig- 
nals under  his  eontrol,  and  effected  definite  improvement  in  the  character 
and  increase  in  the  comfort  of  his  equals,  send  generally  of  his  class.  My 
own  endeavours,  any  careful  reader  of  my  addvnses  to  working  men  mutft 
know,  have  always  been  to  prevail  upon  them  to  put  their  valour  into 
common  work  and  seek  for  happiness  in  humble  Ufe.^  The  few  who  can 
rise  above  the  general  level  are,  of  course,  notable  to  me  in  their  private 
characters ;  but  I  doubt  the  advantage  of  their  example  and  the  tenour  of 
their  influence  with  their  inferiors,  at  least  until  I  see  them  joining  heart 
and  hand  in  an  endeavour  to  organize  laws  of  labour  which  may  rightly 
etmoble  the  occupation  and  reward  the  industry  of  all  true  and  loyid 
aenbers  of  their  elast. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  fiifthfhl  aervant, 

J.  RtTSKm. 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  CHIVALRY 

[From  a  pamphlet  with  the  following  title-page : — 

The  I  Science  of  Life :  |  A  Pamphlet  |  Addressed  to  I  All  MonWrs  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  |  And  to  |  All  who  are  or  will  lie 
teachers,  clergymen,  |  Fathers.  \  A  O  6£0Z  EKA6API2B  |  ZT  |  MH  |  KOIHOr 
I  '^  What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  unclean."  |  Price  Sixpence. 
I  London :  I  J.  Bums,  15,  Southampton  Row,  Holhom,  W.C.  I  Oxford. 
A.  R.  Mowbray  &  Co.,  116,  St  Aldate's.  |  1877. 

Kuskin's  letters,  addressed  to  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  occufned  pp.  6-8.    There 
was  a  second  edition  in  1878  (Ruskin's  letters,  pp.  5-8);  this  contained  the  first 

^  [Compare  Raskin's  cadence  given  to  the  Selecft  Committee  on  Pablie  Insti- 
tutions in  1860,  Vol.  XVI.  p.  474.] 
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•ad  lait  of  ihmm  letten,  whilst  onlf  the  fint  edition  contaiDed  the  last  letter  hut 
one.  Some  passages  also  in  the  other  letters  are  omitted  in  the  first  edition^  and 
a  tew  slight  alterations  are  made  in  the  second  in  the  letter  of  Febroary  10.  The 
series  of  letters  were  reprinted  in  Arrow  qf  the  Chaee  (under  the  above  heading 
added  by  the  editor),  toI.  iL  pp.  212-220.^  Numerons  extracts  from  them  were 
cited  in  The  huHnet  of  Love^  by  F.  B.  Money-Contts,  1885.  In  another  book, 
entitled  The  Ethice  qf  Love  (Walnll,  W.  H.  Robinson ;  London,  Simpkin,  Marshall 
and  CaX  1881,  there  is  the  following  note  on  the  title-page:— ^' Mr.  J.  Rnskin  has 
written  to  the  Author  to  this  effoct:  'It  seems  to  me  all  right  and  quite  able 
to  stand  on  its  own  ground.  ...  It  will  be  well  received,  I  doubt  not.  .  .  .  Trust 
to  your  own  earnestness,  and  to  the  absolute  use  of  the  truths  you  speak.'"] 


0) 

Ymncm^  Febrway  Sth,  1877. 

My  dear ,  This  is  a  nobly  done  piece  of  work  of  yours — a  fireman's 

duty  in  fire  of  hell ;  and  I  would  fiiin  help  you  in  all  I  could,  but  my  way 
of  going  at  the  thing  would  be  from  the  top  down — putting  the  fire  out 
with  the  sun,  not  with  vain  sprinklings.  People  would  say  I  wasn't  prac- 
tical, as  usual,  of  course ;  ^  but  it  seems  to  me  the  last  thing  ;one  should  do 
in  the  business  is  to  play  Lord  Angelo,'  and  set  bar  and  door  to  deluge. 
Not  but  I  should  sift  the  windows  of  our  Oxford  printsellers,  if  I  had  my 
full  way  in  mj  Art  Professorship;  but  I  can't  say  the  tenth  part  of  what 
I  would.  I*m  in  the  very  gist  and  main  effort  of  quite  other  work,  and 
can't  get  my  mind  turned  to  this  rightly,  for  this,  in  the  heart  of  it,  involves, 
— ^well,  to  say  the  whole  range  of  moral  philosophy,  is  nothing;  this,  in 
the  heart  of  it,  one  can't  touch  unless  one  knew  the  moral  philosophy  of 
angels  also,  and  what  that  means,  ''but  are  as  the  angels  in  heaven."^ 
For  indeed  there  is  no  true  conqueror  of  Lust  but  Love;  and  in  this 
beantifrilly  scientific  day  of  the  British  nation,  in  which  you  have  no  God 
to  love  any  more,  but  only  an  omnipotent  coagulation  and  copulation;  in 
which  you  have  no  Law  nor  King  to  love  any  more,  but  only  a  competi- 
tion and  a  constitution,  and  the  oil  of  anointing  for  king  and  priest  used 
to  grease  your  iron  wheels  down  hill:  when  you  have  no  country  to  love 
any  more,  but  ''patriotism  is  nationally  what  selfishness  is  individually,"' 
svtdk  the  eternally-damned  modem  view  of  the  matter — the  moral  sjrphilis 
of  the  entire  national  blood:  and,  finally,  when  you  have  no  true  bride 
and  groom  to  love  each  other  any  more,  but  a  girl  looking  out  for  a 
carriage  and  a  man  for  a  position,  what  have  you  left  on  earth  to  take 
pleasure  in,  except  theft  and  adultery? 

^  [A  fow  corrections  are  now  made  from  Ruskin's  eomr  of  ^rroior— namely,  in 
Letter  (1),  line  16,  "and"  for  "for'*  after  "coagulation'^;  in  Letter  (3),  Une  5, 
"new"  is  inserted,  and  "once'*  is  a  correction  for  "one";  the  last  word  of 
Letter  (6),  "heart,"  is  a  correction  for  "hearts."] 

*  rCompaie  Vol  XXVILL  p.  193.] 

*  See  Meaeure/or  Meaeure^ 
«    Mark  xii  26,] 

*  [For  further  notice  by  Ruskin  of  this  maxim,  which  occurs  in  Herbert  Spencer's 
Studjf  qf  Socioiomf,  p.  205,  see  the  article  on  "  Home  and  its  Economies "  (Vol.  XvlL 
p.  666),  and  the  rrefaee  to  Xenophon's  Economist,  VoL  XXXT.  p.  24.] 
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The  two  great  vices  play  into  each  other's  hands.  Ill-got  money  is 
always  finally  spent  on  the  harlot.  Look  at  Hogarth's  two  'prentices ;  ^  the 
sum  of  social  wisdom  is  in  that  bit  of  rude  art-work,  if  one  reads  it 
solemnly. 

(2) 

Vekiob,  Fdnuary  10^  [1877]. 

Hence,  if  from  any  place  in  earth,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  send  you 
some  words  of  warning  to  English  youths,  for  the  ruin  of  this  mighty  city 
was  all  in  one  word — ^fornication.  Fools  who  think  they  can  write  history 
will  tell  you  it  was  **  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope/' '  and  the 
like !  Alas !  it  was  indeed  the  covering  of  every  hope  she  had,  in  God  and 
His  Law. 

For  indeed,  my  dear  friend,  I  doubt  if  you  can  fight  this  evil  by  mere 
heroism  and  common  sense.  Not  many  men  are  heroes ;  not  many  are  rich 
in  common  sense.  They  will  train  for  a  boat  race;  will  they  for  the  race 
of  life  ?  For  the  applause  of  the  pretty  girls  in  blue  on  the  banks ;  yes. 
But  to  win  the  soid  and  body  of  a  noble  woman  for  their  own  for  ever, 
will  they?  Not  as  things  are  going,  I  think,  though  how  or  where  they 
are  to  go  or  end  is  to  me  at  present  inconceivable. 

•  .a..*.  .. 

You  think,  perhaps,  I  could  help  you  therefore  with  a  lecture  on  good 
taste  and  Titian?  No,  not  at  all;  I  might  with  one  on  politics,  but  that 
everybody  would  say  was  none  of  my  business.  Yet  to  understand  the 
real  meaning  of  the  word  ''Sire,"  with  respect  to  the  rider  as  well  as  the 
horse,  is  indeed  the  basis  of  all  knowledge,  in  policy,  chivalry,  and  social 
order. 

All  that  you  have  advised  and  exposed  is  wisely  said  and  bravely  told ; 
but  no  advice,  no  exposure,  will  be  of  use,  until  the  right  relation  exists 
again  between  the  father  and  the  mother  and  their  son.  To  deserve  his 
confidence,  to  keep  it  as  the  chief  treasure  committed  in  trust  to  them  by 
God :  to  be  the  frither  his  strength,  the  mother  his  sanctification,  and  both 
his  chosen  refuge,  through  all  weakness,  evil,  danger,  and  amazement  of  his 
young  life.  My  friend,  while  you  still  teach  in  Oxford  the  ''philosophy," 
forsooth,  of  that  poor  cretinous  wretch,  Stuart  Mill,  and  are  endeavouring 
to  open  other  "careers"  to  English  women  than  that  of  the  Wife  and 
the  Mother,  you  won't  make  your  men  chaste  by  recommending  them  to 
leave  off  tea.* 

^  [Of  this  series  of  designs,  Hogarth  said :  "  Industry  and  Idleness  exemplified  in 
the  conduct  of  two  fellow  'prentices ;  where  the  one,  by  taking  good  courses,  and 
pursuing  points  for  which  he  was  put  apprentice,  becomes  a  valuable  man  and  an 
ornament  to  his  country ;  the  other,  by  giving  way  to  idleness,  naturally  fidls  into 
poverty,  and  ends  fi^tally.  As  the  prints  were  intended  more  for  use  than  omamenti 
they  were  done  in  a  way  that  might  bring  them  within  the  purchase  aH  whom  they 
mi^t  most  concern"  (John  Ireland's  Hogarth  lOuitrated,  17^1,  voL  L  p.  250).  For 
the  plates  themselves,  see  ibid,,  pp.  253  Mg.l 

s  [Compare  8t.  Marie  $  But,  Vol.  XXIY.  p.  236.1 

'  frhe  dots  here,  and  on  the  next  psge,  were  m  the  original  pamphlet,  indi- 
cadng  omissions.] 

^  ["I  have  to  state  that  this  expression  regarding  Stuart  Mill  was  not  intended 
for  separate  publication ;  and  to  explain  that  in  a  snbiBequent  but  unpublished  letter 
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Vbniob,  11^  FOjrwury  [1877]- 

.    Mt  dear ,  I  would  say  much  more,  if  I  thought  any  one  would 

believe  me,  of  the  especial  calamity  of  this  time,  with  respect  to  the 
discipline  of  youth — ^in  having  no  food  any  more  to  offer  to  their  imagina- 
tion. Military  distinction  is  no  more  possible  by  prowess,  and  the  young 
soldier  thinks  now  of  the  hurdle-race  as  once  of  the  lists  and  the  field — 
but  the  nobler  temper  will  not  train  for  that  trial  with  equal  joy.  Clerical 
eminence — the  bishopric  or  popular  pastorship — may  be  tempting  to  men 
of  genial  pride  or  sensitive  conceit :  but  the  fierce  blood  that  would  have 
burned  into  a  patriarch,  or  lashed  itself  into  a  saint — what  '^career"  has 
your  modem  philosophy  to  offer  \o  ilf 

The  entire  cessation  of  all  employment  for  the  fMmlty,  which,  in  the 
best  men  of  former  ages,  was  continually  exercised  and  satisfied  in  the 
realisation  of  the  presence  of  Christ  with  the  hosts  of  Heaven,  leaves  the 
part  of  the  brain  which  it  employed  absolutely  vacant,  and  ready  to  suck 
in,  with  the  avidity  of  vacuum,  whatever  pleasantness  may  be  presented 
to  the  natural  sight  in  the  gas-lighted  beauty  of  pantomimic  and  casino 
Paradise. 

All  these  disadvantages,  you  will  say,  are  inevitable,  and  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon.  In  my  own  school  of  St.  George  I  mean  to  avoid  them  by 
simply  making  the  study  of  Christianity  a  true  piece  of  intellectual  work ; 
my  boys  shall  at  least  know  what  their  fathers  believed,  before  they  make 
up  their  own  wise  minds  to  disbelieve  it  They  shall  be  infidels,  if  they 
choose,  at  thirty;  but  only  students,  and  very  modest  ones,  at  fifteen. 
But  I  shall  at  least  ask  of  modem  science  so  much  help  as  shall  enable 
me  to  begin  to  teach  them  at  that  age  the  physical  laws  relating  to  their 
own  bodies,  openly,  thoroughly,  and  with  awe ;  and  of  modem  civilization, 
I  shall  ask  so  much  help  as  may  enable  me  to  teach  them  what  is  indeed 
right,  and  what  wrong,  for  the  citizen  of  a  state  of  noble  humanity  to  do, 
and  permit  to  be  done,  by  others,  unaccused. 

And  if  you  can  found  two  such  chairs  in  Oxford— one,  of  the  Science 
of  Physical  Health ;  the  other,  of  the  Law  of  Human  Honour — you  need 
not  trim  your  Horace,  nor  forbid  us  our  chatty  afternoon  tea. 

I  could  say  ever  so  much  more,  of  course,  if  there  were  only  time,  or 
if  it  would  be  of  any  use — about  the  misappliance  of  the  imagination.  But, 
really,  the  essential  thing  is  the  founding  of  real  schools  of  instraction  for 
both  boys  and  girls — ^first,  in  domestic  medicine  and  all  that  it  means ;  and 
secondly,  in  the  plain  moral  law  of  all  humanity:  ''Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery,"  with  ail  that  U  means. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

Roikin  explained  it  to  refer  to  BAill's  *  utter  deficiency  in  the  powers  of  the  imagina- 
tion.'—Tlie  last  words  of  this  letter  will  be  made  clearer  by  noting  that  tiie  pamphlet 
dealt  with  physical  as  well  as  mental,  diet"  (Editor's  note  in  Arrow  ^  &e  Ckmee, 
vol  iL  p.  216.)    For  other  refoenees  to  ^  other  careers  for  women,"  see  abofe. 
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(*> 

Vbnioe,  12^  Fsbruary,  *T7» 

My  dbar ,  Two  words  more,  and  an  end.     I  have  just  re-read  the 

paper  throngfaout  There  are  two  omissions  whfdi  seem  to  me  to  need 
serious  notice. 

The  first,  that  the  entire  code  of  counsel  which  you  have  drawn  up, 
as  that  which  a  father  should  give  his  son,  must  be  founded  on  the 
assumption  that,  at  the  proper  time  of  life,  the  youth  will  be  able,  no 
less  than  eager,  to  marry.  Yon  ought  certainly  to  point  out,  incidentallj^ 
what  in  my  St  George's  work  I  am  teaching  primarily,  that  unless  this  first 
economical  condition  of  human  society  be  secured,  all  props  and  plasters  of 
its  morality  will  be  in  vain. 

And  in  the  second  place,  you  have  spoken  too  exclusively  of  Lust,  as 
if  it  were  the  normal  condition  of  sexual  feeling,  and  the  only  one  pro- 
perly to  be  called  sexuaL  But  the  great  relation  of  the  sexes  is  Love, 
not  Lust;  that  is  the  relation  in  which  ''male  and  female  created  He 
them";^  putting  into  them,  indeed,  to  be  distinctly  restrained  to  the 
office  of  ft^uitfulness,  the  brutal  passion  of  Lust:  but  giving  them  the 
spiritual  power  of  Love,  that  each  spirit  might  be  greater  and  pumr  by 
its  bond  to  another  associate  spirit,  in  this  world,  and  that  which  is  ta 
come ;  help-mates,  and  sharers  of  each  other's  joy  for  ever. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

(5) 

Malham,  Juiy  Zrd,  1878. 

Dear  ,  I  wish  I  were  able  to  add  a  few  more  words^  with  energy 

and  clearness,  to  my  former  letters,  respecting  a  subject  of  which  my  best 
strength — though  in  great  part  lately  given  to  it,  has  not  yet  enforced 
the  moment; — the  function,  namely,  of  the  arts  of  Music  and  Dancing  as 
leaders  and  governors  of  the  bodily,  and  instinctive  mental,  passions.'  No 
nation  will  ever  bring  up  its  youth  to  be  at  once  refined  and  pure,  till 
its  Masters  have  learned  the  tue  of  all  the  Arts,  and  primarily  of  these; 
till  they  again  recognize  the  gulf  that  separates  the  Doric  and  Lydian 
modes,  and  perceive  the  great  ordinance  of  Nature,  that  the  pleasures 
which,  rightly  ordered,  excdt,  discipline,  and  guide  the  hearts  of  men,  if 
abandoned  to  a  reckless  and  popular  IXt-order,  as  surely  degrade,  scatter, 
and  deceive  alike  the  passions  and  intellect. 

I  observe  in  the  journals  of  yesterday,  announcement  that  the  Masters 
of  many  of  our  chief  schools  are  at  last  desirous  of  making  the  elements 
of  Greek  art  one  of  the  branches  of  their  code  of  instruction :  but  that 
thev  imagine  such  elements  may  be  learned  from  plaster  casts  of  elegant 
limbs  and  delicate  noses. 

They  will  find  that  Greek  art  can  only  be  learned  from  Greek  law, 
and  from  the  religion  which  gives  Law  of  life  to  all  the  nations  of  the 

1  rCenesis  i.  27.] 

•  [For  references  to  Ruskin's  views  on  this  subject,  see  VoL  XXVII.  p.  bndii.] 
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earth.  Let  our  yoath  once  more  learn  the  meaning  of  the  words  '*  Mutic^" 
''Chorus/'  and  ''Hymn"  practically;  and  with  the  understanding  that  all 
such  practice,  from  lowest  to  highest,  is,  if  rightly  done,  always  in  the 
presence  and  to  the  praise  of  (Sod ;  and  we  shall  have  gone  far  to  shield 
them  in  a  nohle  peace  and  glorious  safety  from  the  darkest  questions 
and  die  foulest  sins  that  have  perplexed  and  consumed  the  youth  of  past 
generations  for  the  last  four  hnndied  years. 

HaTe  yon  ever  heard  the  charity  children  sing  in  St  Paul's?  Suppoat 
we  sometimes  allowed  God  the  honour  of  seeing  our  Nobk  children  coU 
lected  in  like  manner  to  sing  to  Hira,  what,  think  you,  might  be  the  effect 
of  such  a  festival — even  if  only  held  once  a  year — on  the  National  manneit 
and  heart? 

Ever  fiiittifully  and  aifectionately  yours, 

J.   ROSKIN. 


MODERN  RESTORATION 

[This  letter  was  originally  received  by  ''a  Liverpool  gentleman,"  and  sent 
oncloeed  in  a  long  letter  signed  ^An  Autiqaarian,"  to  the  iAmrp^ol  Dmijf  FBti^ 
where  it  ajupeaied  June  9,  1877.  Quoted  mm  that  paper  in  an  article  headed 
^'Mr.  Roskm  on  Modem  Restoration"  in  the  BriiUk  Architect  and  Northern 
Engineer^  June  15,  1877,  voL  viL  p.  366.  Reprinted  in  Arrewe  o^  the  Chaee^  voL  L 
p.  234.    "Stone-layers"  is  here  a  correction  for  "stone-lawyers.'] 

Venioi^  lUh  AprU,  1877. 

My  dear  Sir^ — It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  know  the  horror  and 
contempt  with  which  I  regard  modem  restoration — ^but  it  is  so  great  that 
it  simply  paralyses  me  in  despair, — and  in  the  sense  of  such  difference 
in  all  thought  and  feeling  between  me  and  the  people  I  live  in  the 
midst  off  almost  makes  it  useless  for  me  to  talk  to  them.  Of  course  all 
restoration  is  accursed  architect's  jobbery,  and  will  go  on  as  long  as  they 
can  get  their  filthy  bread  by  such  business.  But  things  are  worse  here 
than  in  England:  you  have  little  there  left  to  lose — ^here,  every  hour  is 
ruining  buildings  of  inestimable  beauty  and  historical  value — sim^dy  to  kem 
stone-kyers  at  work.  I  am  obliged  to  hide  my  Uiot  from  it  all,  and  work 
at  other  things,  or  I  should  die  of  mere  indignation  and  disgust. 

Ever  truly  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


RIBBESFORD  CHURCH 

[Tliis  letter  was  printed  in  the  Kiddermineter  HsMt,  July  28,  1877.  Reprinted 
in  Arrem  ef  the  Chnee^  vol.  L  pp.  236-236.  Ribbesfbrd  Cbuieh  was  finally  closed 
after  the  morning  service  on  Sunday,  July  16,  1877.  It  was  then  restored,  and 
was  reopened  and  reconsecrated  on  Jane  16,  1879.  The  Kiddermineter  Timee  of 
July  21, 1877,  contained  an  aecoont  of  a  meeUng  of  the  Ribbesford  parishioBers  to 
consider  the  restoration  of  the  church.  Hence  t£e  aUusioiis  in  this  letter  to  "copy- 
ing" the  traceries.] 

XXXIV.  2  L 
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To  the  Editor  qf  the  '' Kiddermmster  Times" 

Brantwood^  Juiy  2lj  1877. 

SiR^ — It  chanced  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  Sunday,  when  the  ap- 
pearances of  danger  in  the  walls  of  Ribbesford  Church  began  seriously  to 
manifest  themselves  (according  to  the  report  in  your  columns  of  the  21st 
inst),  I  was  standing  outside  of  the  church,  listening  to  the  singing  of  the 
last  hymn  as  the  sound  came  through  the  open  door  (with  the  Archer 
Knight  sculptured  above  it),  and  showing  to  the  friend  who  had  brought 
me^  to  the  lovely  place  the  extreme  interest  of  the  old  perpendicular 
traceries  in  the  freehand  working  of  the  apertures. 

Permit  me  to  say,  with  reference  to  the  proposed  restoration  of  the 
church,  that  no  modem  architect,  no  mason  either,  can,  or  would  if  they 
could,  "copy"  those  traceries.  TTiey  will  assuredly  put  up  with  geomet- 
rical models  in  their  place,  which  will  be  no  more  like  the  old  traceries 
than  a  Kensington  paper  pattern  is  like  a  living  flower.  Whatever  else 
is  added  or  removed,  those  traceries  should  be  replaced  as  they  are,  and 
left  in  reverence  until  they  moulder  away.^  If  they  are  already  too  much 
decayed  to  hold  the  glass  safely  (which  I  do  not  believe),  any  framework 
which  may  be  necessary  can  be  arranged  to  hold  the  casements  within 
them,  leaving  their  bars  entirely  disengaged,  and  merely  kept  firom  fidling 
by  iron  supports.  But  if  these  are  to  be  ''copied,"  why  in  the  world 
cannot  the  congregation  pay  for  a  new  and  original  church,  to  display 
the  genius  and  wealth  of  the  nineteenth  century  somewhere  else,  and 
leave  the  dear  old  ruin  to  grow  grey  by  Severn  side  in  peace  ? 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  SINGING 

[In  the  Birmingham  Daily  Post,  September  28, 1887,  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles 
Lonzi,  in  which  he  says :  "  It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  learn  what  views 
Mr.  Raskin  holds  as  repurds  the  art  of  song.  Many  years  ago  he  wrote  me  .  .  ." 
Then  follows  the  letter  here  given.  Mr.  Lunn  added :  ^^  I  may  add  that  the  passages 
on  music  in  Fors  were  written  for  me."  This  presumably  fixes  the  date  as  about 
1877.] 

1877. 

I  mean  the  children  to  be  taught  pure  and  perfect,  but  simple,  choral 
music,  arranged  to  noble  words,  such  as  they  can  understand  and  desire  to 
sing.  They  shall  be  disciplined  so  thoroughly  that  a  &lse  note  shall  be  im- 
possible to  them ;  they  shall  never  sing  anything  difficult  or  wonderful,  but 
only  what  is  beautiful,  right,  and  weU  within  their  powers ;  and  those  who 

>  [Mr.  Geoige  Baker,  with  whom  Raskin  was  at  this  time  staying.    On  July  16 
thev  drove  to  Kidderminster  and  the  Severn.] 
'  [On  this  subject,  compare  VoL  XIII.  p.  553.] 
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do  not  enjoy  such  singing  for  its  own  sake,  and  whose  affectation  or  vanity 
is  onconqaerable^  shall  be  pat  out  of  the  chmrs.  I  am  chiefly  at  a  loss  for 
the  music  itself,  and  it  will  be  long  before  I  can  get  any  small  part  of 
what  I  want  accomplished;  but  the  enforcing  of  accurate  musical  educa- 
tion as  a  quite  necessary,  unpretending,  and  sacred  duty  will  be  much. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PROPERTY 

[From  the  SoeiaRH^  an  Advocate  ^  Love^  Truth,  JuHwe,  etc,  etc  Printed 
and  published  by  the  proprietor,  W.  Freeland,  52,  Scotland  Street,  Sheffield, 
Noyember  1877.  Reprinted  in  Arrow  qf  the  Chaec,  voL  ii.  pp.  107,  lOa  The 
references  in  the  letter  are  to  an  article  on  Property  entitled  *'What  should  be 
done?**] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "Socialist" 

lOth  Oct,  1877. 

Sntj — Some  Sheffield  friend  has  sent  me  your  fourth  number,  in  the 
general  teaching  of  which  I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  concur  without 
qualification :  but  let  me  earnestly  beg  of  you  not  to  confuse  the  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  of  Property  in  Earth,  Air,  or  Water,  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  principles  of  Property  in  general.  The  things  which,  being  our 
neighbour's,  the  Mosaic  Law  commands  us  not  to  covet,  are  by  the  most 
solemn  Natural  Laws,  indeed  our  neighbour's  *'  property,'*  and  any  attempts 
to  communize  these  have  always  ended,  and  will  always  end,  in  ruin  and 
shame. 

Do  not  attempt  to  learn  from  America.  An  Englishman  has  brains 
enough  to  discover  for  himself  what  is  good  for  England ;  and  should  learn, 
when  he  is  to  be  taught  anything,  from  his  Fathers,  not  from  his  children. 

I  observe  in  the  first  column  of  your  15th  page  the  assertion  by  your 
correspondent  of  his  definition  of  money  as  if  difl*erent  horn  mine.  He 
only  weakens  my  definition  with  a  ''certificate  of  credit"  instead  of  a 
''promise  to  pay."  What  is  the  use  of  giving  a  man  "credit" — if  you 
don't  engage  to  pay  him? 

But  I  observe  that  nearly  all  my  readers  stop  at  this  more  or  less 
metaphysical  definition,  which  I  give  in  Unto  this  Last^  instead  of  going 
on  to  Uie  practical  statement  of  immediate  need  made  in  Munera  Puheris, 

The  promise  to  find  Labour  is  one  which  meets  general  demand;  but 
the  promise  to  find  Bread  is  the  answer  needed  to  immediate  demands, 
and  the  only  sound  bases  of  National  Currency  are  shown  both  in  Munera 
PuheriSf  and  Fors  CUwigtra^^  to  be  bread,  fuel,  and  clothiqg  material,  of 
certified  quality. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithfril  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

^  [See  Unto  this  Last^  §  34  ».  **The  final  and  beet  definition  of  money  is 
that  it  is  a  documentary  promise  ratified  and  guaranteed  by  the  nation,  to  give  or 
find  a  certain  quantity  or  labour  on  demand"  (VoL  XVII.  p.  50).  For  the  refer- 
ence to  Munera  Pulveris,  see  ibid.,  pp.  194  seg,]  

«  [See  Vol.  XVn.  p.  200  (companng  p.  480),  and  Fors,  Letter  68  (VoL  XXVTIL 
p.  489).] 
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LIFE  IN  GLASGOW 

[Communicated  to  the  Qkugaw  H&rald,  January  26,  1900^  by  BIr.  William 
Gibson^  who  notes  that  ^'it  was  in  answer  to  a  very  innocent  reauest  for  some 
information  I  desired."  At  a  date  later  than  that  of  the  present  letter^  Ruskin^ 
on  being  asked  to  lend  pictures  to  Glasgow,  replied  that 

''he  would  only  be  willing  to  lend  his  pictures  when  Glasgow  was  in  a 
fit  condition  to  emoy,  and  that  would  not  be  till  it  had  pulled  down 
every  one  of  ite  hideous  houses" 

(Giasgaw  Weekly  Herald,  January  14,  1882).] 

CoBPus  Chbisti  Collbob,  OzvoBD,  Dec.  1877. 

Sir, — Don't  waste  your  money  on  bujring  my  books,  or  anybody  else's. 
To  love  the  beautiful  in  painting  you  must  first  love  it  in  nature,^  then  be 
long  among  noble  art.  You  have  little  nature  left  at  Glasgow  within  30 
miles,  and  no  art  within  300.  Don't  be  ridiculous  and  affected  whatever 
you  are.  If  you  live  at  Glasgow  you  may  be  happy  in  Glasgow  ways,  and 
in  those  only.  All  the  books  on  earth  or  in  heaven  can't  teach  you  to 
love  the  beautiful  (from  the  Apocalypse  down). 

Truly  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

Desperately  tired  to-day.  If  you  like  to  have  tenpennyworth  of  me, 
and  see  how  you  like  me,  put  10  stamps  in  enclosed  envelope,  and  tell 
Mr.  Allen  to  send  you  the  Fors  for  December.* 


A  PAGAN  MESSAGE 

[From  Nete  Yeat^e  Addreee,  ete.  (as  above,  pp.  608,  512),  1878.  Reprinted  in 
Arrow*  ^  the  Ohaee,  voL  ii.  p.  211,  where  tiie  nrst  of  the  lines  from  Horace  was 
misprinted   ^'.  •  .  0^  inter  iraeJ^] 

Hbbnb  Hill,  Londok,  S.E.,  19  Dec,  1877. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  sure  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  the  best  message 
for  any  of  your  young  men  who  really  are  trying  to  read  their  Bibles  is 
whatever  thev  first  chance  to  read  on  whatever  morning. 

But  heres  a  Pagan  message  for  them^  which  will  be  a  grandly  bar- 
monized  bass  for  whatever  woids  they  get  on  the  New  Year, 

Inter  spem  curamque,  timores  inter  et  iras, 
Omnem  crede  diem  tibi  diluxisse  supremum.' 

CAmid  hope  and  sorrow,  amid  fear  and  wrath,  believe  every  day  that  has  dawned 
on  thee  to  be  thy  last") 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 

»  [Compare  E^le'e  iVert,  §  41  (Vol.  XXII.  p.  153).] 

"  iLetter  84  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  286).] 

*  [Horace,  B^iHlee,  i.  4,  12.    See  Ruskin's  notes  on  this  passage,  below,  p.  894.] 
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NOTES  ON  A  WORD  IN  SHAKESPEARE 

[Thk  and  ib»  next  kttar  were  written  in  answer  to  Dr.  FimuTaU,  wke^  apen 
beinff  qnertiened  what  appearance  in  the  doada  was  intended  by  the  word  ''mf 
in  the  following  nasaage,  referred  the  point  to  Ruskin,  whose  answers  were  sahae- 

Jpently  read  at  tne  forty-fifth  meeting  of  the  Society,  on  October  11^  1878.  The 
etters  were  printed  in  the  TranmetUmM  qf  the  New  Shakspere  Society  fSr  187^1879^ 
pp.  409-412.  A  few  polls  of  the  four  pages  were  made  separatety^  for  private 
c&eolation.    Reprinted  in  Arnme  qf  ike  Okaoe,  1880^  vol.  it  pp.  il^7-d61.] 

''And  yon  grey  lines 
ThatyM  the  elouda  are  mssscngers  ef  day." 

Jjjuxm  Cmum,  n.  L  103-4. 

(1) 

Brawtwood^  CoNisToir,  Lancashirb  [1878]. 

My  dear  FuRNivALLy — Of  oouTse,  in  any  great  writer's  word,  the  qoet- 
tion  is  far  less  what  the  word  came  from,  than  where  it  has  come  to. 
Frei  means  all  manner  of  things  in  that  place ;  primarily^  the  rippling  of 
clouds — as  sea  by  wind ;  secondarily,  the  breaking  it  asunder  for  light  to 
come  through.  It  implies  a  certain  d^^e  of  vexation — some  dissolution 
— much  or£r,  and  extreme  beauty.  I  luive  myself  used  this  word  substan- 
tively, to  express  the  rippled  edge  of  a  win^r.feather.^  In  architecture  and 
jewellery  it  means  simply  roughening  in  a  decorative  manner.* 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.   RlTSEIN. 

Edinbuiigb,  Sdth  SepLs  1878. 

Dear  Furnivall, — ^Your  kind  letter  comes  to  me  here,  and  I  must  answer 
on  this  paper,  for  if  that  bit  of  note  is  really  of  any  use  to  you,  you  must 
l^ease  add  tbis  word  or  two  more,  in  printing,  as  it  wouldn't  do  to  let  it 
be  such  a  mere  fret  on  the  vault  of  its  subject.  You  say  not  one  man  in 
150  knows  what  the  line  means :  my  dear  Furnivall,  not  one  man  in  15,000, 
in  tiie  nineteenth  century,  knows,  or  ever  can  know,  what  iv^  line— or  any 
fson^  means,  used  by  a  great  writer.  For  moat  words  stand  for  things  that  are 
seen,  or  things  that  are  thought  of;  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  there  is 
certainly  not  one  man  in  15,000  who  ever  looks  at  anything,  and  not  one 
in  15,000,000  capable  of  a  thought  Take  the  intelligence  of  this  woid  in 
this  line  for  example — the  root  of  the  whole  matter  is,  forst,  that  the 
reader  should  have  seen,  what  he  has  often  heard  of,  but  probably  not 
seen  twice  in  his  life  >—'' Daybreak."    Next,  it  is  needful  he  should  think, 

*  In  modem  English  ''chasing"  has  got  eonfosed  with  it,  hot  it  should  be 
s^Nirated  again. 

^  [See  Lowe  ef  F^eoie,  ch.  vL  §  14  (VoL  XY.  pw  402).] 

'  [Compare  The  Storm-Chud,  §  6  (above,  p.  14) ;  and  see  Yoi  XY.  p.  862, 
YoL  XXL  p.  106,  YoL  XXII.  p.  21.] 
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what  '*  break  "  means  in  that  word — what  is  broken,  namelj,  and  by  what. 
That  is  to  say,  the  cloud  of  niffht  4s  Broken  up,  as  a  city  is  broken  up 
(Jerusalem,  when  Zedekiah  fled^),  as  a  school  breaks  up,  as  a  constitution, 
or  a  ship,  is  broken  up;  in  every  case  with  a  not  inconsiderable  change  of 
idea,  and  addition  to  the  central  word.  This  breaking  up  is  done  by  the 
Day,  which  breaks — oui,  as  a  man  breaks,  or  bursts  out,  from  bis  restraint 
in  a  passion;  breaks  donm  in  tears;  or  breaks  t»,  as  from  heaven  to  earth 
— with  a  breach  in  the  cloud  wall  of  it;  or  breaks  ami,  with  a  sense  of 
otdward — as  the  sun — out  and  out,  further  and  farther,  after  rain.  Well; 
next,  the  thing  that  the  day  breaks  up  is  partly  a  garment,  rent,  mcnne 
than  broken;  a  mantie,  the  day  itself  ''in  russet  mantle  dad"* — ^the 
blanket  of  the  dark,  torn  to  be  peeped  through — whereon  instantly  you 
get  into  a  whole  host  of  new  ideas ;  freUmg  as  a  moth  JreU  a  garment ;  * 
unravelling  at  the  edge,  afterwards; — thence  you  get  into  Jringe,  which  is 
an  entirely  double  woid,  meaning  partly,  a  thing  that  guards,  and  partly  a 
thing  that  is  worn  away  on  the  ground ;  the  French  Frange  has,  I  believe, 
a  reminiscence  of  ^^pwnrta  in  it— our  ''fringe"  runs  partly  toward  frico 
and  friction — both  are  essentially  connected  with /roiigo,  and  the  fringe  of 
^  breakers  "  at  the  shores  of  all  seas,  and  the  breaking  of  the  ripples  and 
foam  all  over  them — but  this  is  wholly  different  in  a  northern  mind,  which 
has  only  seen  the  sea 

"Break,  break,  break,  on  its  cold  gray  stones,*' — * 

and  a  southern,  which  has  seen  a  hot  sea  on  hot  sand  break  into  lightning 
of  phosphor  flame — half  a  mile  of  fire  in  an  instant — following  in  time, 
like  the  flash  of  minute  guns.  Then  come  the  great  new  ideas  of  order 
and  time,  and 

"I  did  but  tell  her  she  mistook  hery^^. 
And  bowed  her  hand,"  etc.^ 

and  so  the  timely  succession  of  either  ball,  flower,  or  dentil,  in  archi- 
tecture :  but  this,  again,  going  off*  to  a  totally  different  and  still  lovely 
idea,  the  main  one  in  the  word  aurifriffum — ^which  rooted  once  in  ovn/er, 
went  on  in  Etruscan  work,*  followed  in  Florence,  into  a  much  closer  eon. 
nection  with  frigidw — their  style  being  always  in  frosted  gold— (see  the 
dew  on  a  cabbage-leaf—- or  better,  on  a  grey  lichen,  in  early  sunshine) — 
going  back,  nobody  knows  how  ^r,  but  to  the  Temple  of  the  Dew  of 
Athens,^  and  ffold  of  Mycense,  anyhow;  and  in  £truria  to  the  Deluge,  I 
suppose.  VfeUf  then,  the  notion  of  the  music  of  morning  comes  in — with 
strings  of  lyre  (or  frets  of  Katharine's  instrument,  whatever  it  was)  and 

^  [2  Kings  XXV.  4.] 

*  [Hamlet,  Act  i.  scfl,  line  166.] 

'  [Pdalms  xxxix.  12  (Prayer-book  version).] 

^  [For  other  references  to   Tennyson   on   the  sea,  see  Harbours  of  England, 
Vol.  Xm.  p.  16.]  -c.       -y-     , 

'  [Taming  qf  the  Shrew,  Act  ii.  so.  1,  line  150,  "her"  being  Katharina.] 

•  rComparo  Vol  XXIll.  p.  472.] 

^  [For  other  references  to  the  Pandroseion,  see  VoL  XVIII.  pn.  xxxiv..  317> 
and  Vol.  XIX.  p.  334.] 
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stops  of  various  qMU;  which  gets  us  into  another  groop  beginning  with 
piectntm,  going  aside  again  into  piko  and  plight,  and  Milton's 

''Play  in  the  plighted  clouds" ^ 

— (the  quills  on  the  fretful  porcupine*  are  all  thought  of,  first,  in  their 
piped  complexitj  like  rushes,  before  the  standing  up  in  ill  temper) — and 
so  on  into  the  pUgki  of  folded  drapery, — and  rowd  again  to  our  blanket' 
I  think  that's  enough  to  sketch  out  the  compass  of  Uie  word.  Of  course 
the  real  power  of  it  in  any  place  depends  on  the  writer's  grasp  of  it,  and 
use  of  the  facet  he  wants  to  cut  with. 


SHEPHERDS  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  RUSKIN 

[Theee  two  letters  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Shepherd  were  gi^en  in  the  List  of  ''Mr. 
Shepherd's  Publications,"  printed  at  the  end  of  his  The  BibHograpky  ^f  Diekent, 
1880.  Reprinted  in  Arrow  qf  the  Chace,  1880,  vol.  iL  p.  276.  The  letters  were 
offered  for  sale,  and  an  extract  from  the  first  was  printed,  in  a  catalogue  issued  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Ca,  765  Broadway,  New  York.  Mr.  Shepherd's  Bibkogmphg  qf 
Ritskm  (first  published  in  September  1878,  fifth  edition  1881)  was  the  first  of  the 
kind,  and  lea  to  the  collection  of  Ruskin's  Letters  in  Arrawe  qf  the  Chace  (see 
above,  p  xxxviii)  and  of  his  Miscellanies  in  On  the  Oid  BoadJ] 

Brantwood,  aepL  dO,  1878. 

Dear  Sir, — So  far  from  being  distasteful  to  me,  your  perfect  reckoning 
up  of  me  not  only  flatters  my  vanity  extremely,  but  will  be  in  the  highest 
degree  useful  to  mysell  But  you  know  so  much  more  about  me  than  I 
now  remember  about  anything,  that  I  can't  find  a  single  thing  to  correct 
or  add — glancing  through  at  least. 

I  will  not  say  that  you  have  wasted  your  time;  but  I  may  at  least 
regret  the  quantity  of  trouble  the  book  must  have  given  you,  and  am, 
therefore,  somewhat  ashamedly,  but  very  gratefully  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

(*) 

Brantwood,  Od.  22,  1878. 

Dkar  Mr.  Shepherd, — I  am  very  deeply  grateful  to  von,  as  I  am  in 
all  duty  bound,  for  this  very  curious  record  of  mysel£  It  will  be  of 
extreme  value  to  me  in  filling  up  what  gaps  I  can  in  this  patched  cover- 
lid of  my  life  before  it  is  draped  over  my  coffin — if  it  may  be. 

I  am  especially  glad  to  have  note  of  the  letters  to  newspapers,  but 
most  chiefly  to  have  the  good  news  of  so  earnest  and  patient  a  firiend. 

Ever  gratefully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

^  [OMPtttt,  298.  For  another  note  on  the  line,  see  Modem  Pamtere,  voL  v. 
(VoL  Vn.  p.  148).] 

'  [HanUet,  Act  L  sc.  4] 

'  [Any  e^mdogical  connexion  between  qmU  and  fiUit  must,  however,  be  con- 
sidered doubtful :  see  The  New  EngSsh  Dietianarif,] 
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TURNER'S  "LIBER  STUDIORUM^ 

[From  p.  230  of  the  second  edition  (1906)  of  W.  G.  Rawlinaon's  Tumor's 
^^  Liber  Siudioirum/'  a  Ducription  and  a  Catalogue,  The  letter  was  written  to  the 
author  upon  the  first  puhlication  (1878)  of  the  hook.] 

Brantwood,  14/A  Nov.,  78. 

My  dear  Sih, —  .  ,  .  There  is  only  one  part  of  it  [the  Catalogue]  that 
needs  some  addition.  You  are  very  accurately  right  in  your  conjectures 
about  Turner's  and  engravers'  etchings — but  you  don't  enough  give  the 
real  grounds  of  judgment  .  .  . 

A  Turner  etching  is  only  to  be  known  from  an  engraver's^  as  his  pen 
work  would  be  knowi^  from  an  engtaver*s — that  is  to  «ayi  by  his  own 
mighty  touch  and  ease  of  hand,  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
hiting. 


That  touch  is  entirely  different 
from  this 


oS 


much  more  from  this,  ^     A^vO^    etc.,  which  is  engravers'  work. 
So,  if  Turner  does  a  bit  of  pine  like  that 


r  f 


the  engraver  does  it  like  this 


etc.,  etc 


You   seem   to    know   his    hand   as   well   as   I    do; — but  you   don't   say 
how.  .  .  . 

Ever  most  gratefully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

i Elsewhere,  in  the  same  book  (p.  168),  Mr.  Rawlinson  cives  a  ftirtber  portion 
tie  same  letter,  and  another  note.    These  further  remarks  fidv  to  the  ^tacue 
and  Hesperie  (given  by  photogravure  in  Vol.  XXII.  p.  66).    '*Mr.  Ruskin  in  1878 
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codM^itad  at  ^e  Fine  Ait  Societf,  akmg  with  lua  Turner  dniwing%  a  nudl  vipMCttt 
eogi^vii^  of  the  tume  eeliject  wliieh  he  hid  diaoovered  i«  an  old  tfaoaUtioii  of 
Ovid:  he  wrote  of  H,  ''It  is  unqueatioiiahly  the  first  motiFe  of  Tomer's  Mwcm 
and  Btsperiey  even  to  the  angular  disposition  of  the  tree  trunks."] 

May  I  also  ask  yon  in  any  new  edition  to  direct  attention  to  the  mumtihf 
and  fineness  of  the  menotint  work  of  Tamer's  own  hand  in  Plates  66  and 
78  [JEtacms  and  Vm  MM^  You  most  ri^tly  note  his  pervading  touch  in 
the  Wye  and  Severn^  the  Inverany  Pier,  and  the  Calais,  but  you  have  not 
said  enough  of  the  drawing  of  form  in  white  on  the  two  laboured  plates. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  ROSE 

[This  letter  was  written  to  the  secretarjr  prp  tern,  of  the  Ruskin  Society  of 
Manchesterj  in  reply  to  a  request  for  Ruskin's  views  upon  the  formation  of  such 
a  Society.  For  another  letter  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Pullen^  the  first  secretary  of  the 
Society,  see  YoL  XXIY.  p.  423.  The  present  letter  was  printed  in  the  Fh-H 
Ammmi  Report  qf  the  Bm$kin  Soeietjf  (of  the  Rose)^  Manchester,  1880 ;  and  reprinted 
in  Arrmti  ^the  Ckae$,  voL  it  p.  377.  '^On  tiie  invitation  of  the  OcNnmifctee  daring 
the  summer  months  (1881),  several  desicns  for  a  heraldic  sign  for  the  Society  were 
drawn  up  by  members  and  friends,  and  with  Mr.  Rosldn's  consent  were  sent  %e 
him  early  in  the  autumn.  From  these  he  selected  one  for  the  general  use  of  the 
Society,  the  work  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Mackmurdo,  and  another  by  Mr.  George  Rttd, 
R.S.A.,  ''for  general  seal  or  other  stately  use."  With  refooence  to  the  latter,  Mr. 
Roskin  said,  ''It  is  really  as  well  painted  as  well  can  be  .  .  .  only  it  should  have 
our  real  root  of  mottoes,  'The  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever,  for  the  land  is  mine.' " 
{The  Ruikin  Society  (Society  qf  the  Roee),  Third  Annual  Report,  Manchester,  1882, 
f.  a)    For  this  motio  (from  Leviticus  xxv.  28),  see  YoL  XXXT.  p.  xliL] 

[187».] 

No,  indeed,  I  don't  want  to  disooumge  the  plan  you  have  ao  kindly 
and  earnestly  fonned,  but  I  could  not  easily  or  decorously  promote  it 
myself,  oould  I  ?  But  I  fiilly  proposed  to  write  you  a  letter  to  be  read  at 
thf  fifst  meeting,  guarding  you  especial^  against  an  "  ism,"  ^  or  a  possibility 
of  giving  occasion  for  one;  and  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  receive  vonr 
present  letter.  Mine  was  not  writtei^  becikuse  it  gave  me  trouble  to  think 
of  it,  end  I  can't  take  trouble  now.  But  without  thinking,  I  ^mh  at  once 
assure  you  thet  the  taking  of  the  name  of  St.  George  woM  give  me 
endless  trouble,  and  cause  all  manner  of  mistakes!,  and  perhaps  even  legal 
difficulties.     We  must  not  have  that,  please. 

But  I  think  you  might  with  grace  and  truth  take  the  name  of  the 
Society  of  the  Rose  ^ — meaning  the  English  wild  rose — and  that  the  object 
of  the  society  would  be  to  promote  such  English  learning  and  life  as  can 
ebide  where  it  grows.  You  see  it  is  the  heraldic  sign  on  my  book^  so 
that  you  might  still  keep  pretty  doae  to  me. 

Supposing  this  were  thought   too   fiir-fetched   or   sentimental   by  the 

^  [Compare  SL  Marine  Reet,  §  200 :  "no  true  disdple  of  mine  will  ever  be  a 
Ruskmian'^Vol.  XXIV.  p.  871).] 

*  [For  the  device  of  the  Rose  on  many  of  Ruddn^  books,  see  #Vrt  (Maviyera, 
Letter  22  (VoL  XXVIL  p.  371).] 
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promoters  of  the  society,  I  think  the  "  More "  Society  would  be  a  good 
name,  following  out  the  teaching  of  the  Utopia  as  it  is  taken  up  in  Forr.^ 
I  can't  write  more  to-day,  but  I  dare  say  something  else  may  come  into 
my  head,  and  I'll  write  again,  or  you  can  send  me  more  names  for  choice. 


THE  READING  OF  NONSENSE 

[Printed  in  the  Strand  Magazine^  December  1895,  p.  678 :  '^  part  of  a  letter 
to  a  clerical  correspondent"] 

May  3,  187d. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  am  obliged  by  your  reply — and  trust  that  you  will 
some  day  know  enough  of  me  to  recognise  the  difference  between  plain- 
ness and  discourtesy.  You  choose  to  waste  your  life  in  reading  literature 
intentionally  corrupt — as  a  natural  consequence,  you  make  inquiries  of  per- 
sons unable  to  answer  you,  but  who  are  disturbed  by  your  questions,  go 
away  saddened,  instead  of  strengthened,  by  your  society,  and  cause  instantly 
great  trouble  and  waste  of  time  to  other  people.  You  think  it  discourteous 
in  the  man  whose  time  you  have  wasted,  to  advise  you  to  read  no  more 
nonsense.  But  you  have,  I  believe,  sense  enough  to  discover,  some  day, 
that  the  advice  was  sound — and  your  impression  imsound. 

Ever  fiiithfuUy  yours, 

J.  Russm. 

BLINDNESS  AND  SIGHT 

[From  the  Y.M.A.  Magazine,  conducted  by  the  Young  Men's  Association^ 
Clapham  Congregational  Church,  September  1879,  vol.  iii.,  No.  12,  p.  242.  Re- 
printed in  Arrawi  of  the  Ohaee,  vol.  ii.  p.  205.  The  letter  was  sent  by  Rnskin  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Protestant  Blind  Pension  Society  in  answer  to  an  application 
for  subscriptions  which  Ruskin  had  mislaid,  and  thus  left  unanswered*] 

Brantwood,  JSth  Juijff  1879. 

My  dear  Sir, — The  reason  I  never  answered  was — I  now  find — the 
difficulty  of  explaining  my  fixed  principle  never  to  join  in  any  invalid 
charities.^  All  the  foolish  world  is  ready  to  help  in  them;  and  will  spend 
large  incomes  in  trying  to  make  idiots  think,  and  the  blind  read^  but  will 
leave  the  noblest  intellects  to  go  to  the  Devil,  and  the  brightest  eyes  to 
remain  spiritually  blind  for  ever!  All  nty  woric  is  to  help  those  who  haoe 
eyes  and  see  not.  Ever  faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 
Thos.  Pooock,  Esq. 

I  must  add  that,  to  n^  mind,  the  prefix  of  ''Protestant"  to  your 
society's  name  indicates  far  stomer  blindness  than  any  it  will  relieve.' 

»  [See  Letters  7,  37,  38  (Vol.  XXVIL  p.  117 ;  VoL  XXVIIL  pp.  23,  47).] 

'  rpn   this   subject,  compare   YoL  Xvl.   pp.   168-169 ;    Vol.   XYIL   p.   542 ; 

Vol.  XXVIL  p.  148 ;  Vol.  XXTX.  p.  214 ;  and  above,  p.  240  (Letter  42).] 

*  [Compare  what   Ruskin   says  of  ''pig-headed"    mtestontism,   VoL  XXTX. 

p.  106.] 
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THE  "EAGLES  NEST'* 

[From  the  Y.M.A.  Maaamne,  October  1879,  toL  iv,,  No.  1,  p.  12.  Reprinted 
iu  Arrow  qf  the  Chaoe^  yoL  iL  p.  206.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ''  Y.M,A.  Magazine  " 

Brantwood,  Avffugt  I7th,  1879. 

My  dear  Sir, — ^There  is  a  mass  of  letters  on  ray  table  this  mornings 
and  I  am  not  quite  sure  if  the  Y,ALA,  Magajome^  among  them^  is  the 
maganne  which  yours  of  the  15th  speaks  of  as  '^ enclosed";  but  you  are 
entirely  welcome  to  print  my  letter  about  Blind  Asylums  anywhere,  and 
if  in  the  Y.M,A.  I  should  be  glad  to  convey  to  its  editor,  at  the  same 
time,  my  thanks  lor  the  article  on  '' Growing  Old/'^  which  has  not  a 
little  comforted  me  this  morning — and  my  modest  recommendation  that, 
by  way  of  antidote  to  the  No.  III.  paper  on  the  Sun,  he  should  reproduce 
the  104th,  115th,  and  116th  paragraphs  of  my  Eagle* 9  Neti,  closing  them 
with  this  following  sentence  from  the  12th  Book  of  the  Laws  of  Plato, 
dictating  the  due  time  for  the  sittings  of  a  Parliament  seeking  righteous 

SJicy  (and  composed,  they  may  note  fiurther,  for  such  search,  of  Young 
en  and  Old):— 

iKovTfit  phf  rffjjpas  avWeyofttpos  c'^  oydyio^  ^'  tip6pcv  fiixp^  ircp  ^  ifXior  hwia-xd'^ 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

J.  RusuN. 


POLITICS  IN  YOUTH 

[From  the  YJiJL.  Magamney  November  1879,  vol.  iv.,  No.  2,  p.  36.  Re- 
printed in  Am^wM  qf  the  Chaee,  voL  ii.  p.  207.] 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  <'  Y.M.A.  Magazine" 

SBMmwLD,  Ootcber  19th,  187a 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  heartily  obliged  by  your  publication  of  those  pieces 
of  EagU^s  Nest,  and  generally  interested  in  your  Magazine,  papers  on 
politics  excepted.     Young  men  have  no  business  with  politics  at  all;  and 

^  [The  article  on  ^'Growinfi^  Old"  {Y.M.A.,  August  1879)  was  ''a  study  from 
tiie  poets"  on  happiness  in  old  ace;  that  upon  ute  son,  contained  in  the  sune 
number  of  the  magmdne,  dealt  wiUi  the  spots  on  the  son,  and  the  various  sden- 
tifio  opinions  about  them ;  the  paragraphs  reprinted  from  the  EoMtNeet  are  upon 
the  sun  as  the  lights  and  Health  and  Guide  of  life :  see  Yol  XXTT.  pp.  198, 
203,  204.] 

*  [£a«of,  sdi.  961  D.     ''Let  him  go  to  the  assembly  of  those  who  review  the 
laws.    This  shall  be  a  mixed  body  of  young  and  old  men,  who  shall  be  required  tOy 
meet  daify  between  the  keur  qf  dawn  and  the  rieing  qf  the  eunJ*    On  Parliamentary 
hoars,  compare  YoL  XXIL  p.  198.] 
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when  the  time  is  come  for  them  to  have  opinions,  they  will  find  all 
political  parties  resolve  themselves  at  last  into  two — ^that  which  holds  with 
Solomon,  that  a  rod  is  for  the  fool's  back,^  and  that  which  holds  with 
the  fool  himself,  that  a  crown  is  for  his  head,  a  vote  for  his  mouth,  and 
all  the  universe  for  his  belly. 

Ever  fiiithfullj  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

The  song  on  ''life's  Mid-day"  is  very  beautiful,  except  the  third 
stansa.  The  river  of  God  will  one  day  sweep  down  the*  great  dty^  not 
feed  it.2 


ON  THE  PURCHASE  OF  PICTURES 

[This  letter  was  written  in  reply  to  one  requesting  Ruskin*i  views  on  the 
best  means  of  forming  a  public  Gallery  at  LeicMter.  It  appeared  in  the  Leicester 
Okronicle  and  Mercury,  January  31,  and  the  Timei,  Felnruary  2,  1880.  Reprinted 
in  Arr9w$  ^  the  Chace,  vol.  i.  p.  82.  For  another  reference  to  the  letter,  see  On 
the  Old  Road,  above,  p.  268.] 

[/cntuify  1880.] 

Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  is  deeply  interesting  to  me,  but  what  use  is 
there  in  my  telling  you  what  to  do?  The  mob  won't  let  you  do  it.  It 
is  &tally  true  that  no  one  nowadays  can  appreciate  pictures  by  the  Old 
Masters!  and  that  every  one  can  understand  Frith's  "Derby  Day"' — ^that 
is  to  say,  everybody  is  interested  in  jockeys,  harlots,  mountebanks,  and 
men  about  town ;  but  nobody  in  saints,  heroes,  kings,  or  wise  men — either 
from  the  east  or  west.  What  can  you  do  ?  If  your  Committee  is  strong 
enough  to  carry  such  a  resolution  as  the  appointment  of  any  singfy  respon- 
sible person,  any  well-informed  gentleman  of  taste  in  your  neighbourhood, 
to  buy  for  the  Leicester  public  just  what  he  would  buy  for  himself — that 
is  to  say,  himself  and  his  family, — children  being  the  really  most  important 
of  the  untaught  public, — and  to  answer  simply  to  all  accusation — "Tliat  is 
a  good  and  worthy  piece  of  art — (past  or  present,  no  matter  which), — make 
the  most  and  best  you  can  of  it": — that  method,  so  long  as  tenable,  will 
be  usefuL    I  know  of  no  other. 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

*  Fftoverbs  xxvi.  8,  and  x.  la] 

^  [The  following  are  the  lines  speciaUy  alluded  to : — 

''  Shall  the  strong  ftiU-flowing  river,  bearing  on  its  mighty  breast 
Half  the  wealth  of  some  proud  nation,  precious  spoils  of  East  and  West, 
Shall  it  mourn  its  mountain  cradle  and  its  in£uit  heathery  bed, 
All  its  youthful  songs  and  dances,  as  adown  the  hills  it  sped. 
When  by  it  in  yon  great  city  half  a  million  mouths  are  red  f " 

{Y.M,A.  Magaxine,  October  1879.)] 


[For  a  notice  of  this  picture,  see  Vol*  XIV.  p.  161»] 
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THE  PERFECTION  OF  PRINTING 

[From  the  Printerfi*  Intematumal  Specimen  Exchange  Annual^  voL  i.  (1880). 
This  •ztraet  from,  a  latter  of  Rnskin  to  the  editor,  Mr.  A.  Tuer,  to  whom  the 
letter  on  Stippling  (p.  677)  was  written,  will  be  found  at  page  6  of  the  intro- 
duction. The  extract  was  reprinted  in  Igdraeii,  November  1^0,  voL  L  p.  66,  and 
thence  in  RuskinianOj  part  L,  1890,  p.  94  (No.  102).] 

[1880.] 

I  asfture  you  again  how  gladly  I  hear,  of  an  association  of  printers  who 
will  sometimes  issue  work  in  a  form  worthy  of  their  own  craft,  and  show'- 
in^  to  the  uttermost  the  best  of  which  it  is  capable.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  lovely  field  of  design  is  open  in  the  treatment  of  decorative  type — not  i% 
the  mere  big  initials,  in  which  one  cannot  find  the  letters,  but  in  delicate 
and  variably  fimtastic  ornamentation  of  capitals,  and  filling  of  blank  spaces 
or  musically-divided  periods  of  sentences  and  breadths  of  margin.  Paper 
that  won't  break  or  won't  mildew  would  be  literally  a  ''godsend"  to  me. 
I  scarcely  care  to  design  an  engraving  to  go  on  modem  paper.  I  have  the 
most  entire  sympathy  with  your  objects,  but  believe  that  people  will  have 
bad  paper  nowadays,  bad  printing  nowadays,  and  bad  painting  nowadays, 
and  nothing  else. 


TRUE  NEWS  OF  GOOD 

[From  Messrs.  Sotheby's  Oatalogue  of  Autograph  Lettere  sold  by  them  21  st  May 
1890  (No.  99).  Also  in  Messrs.  Newcome's  Catalogue,  1890,  No.  289.  Reprinted 
in  Igdroeil,  November  1890,  voL  ii.  p.  66,  and  thence  in  Ruekiniana^  part  i.,  1890, 
p.  94  (No.  103).] 

[AinKTs,  October  26,  1880.] 

My  dear  Sir, — Nothing  can  be  begun  well  on  borrowed  money.  And 
/  am  the  last  person  to  promote  any  manner  of  Journalism.  But  if  any 
one  of  yon  will  buy  a  hand  press,  and  the  rest  of  you  will  cut  out  the 
true  news  of  any  good  thing  done  anywhere,  out  of  other  newspapers,  and 
set  up  type  and  pull  them  with  your  own  arms  <m  good  paper,  and  pay  a 
newsboy  to  call — if  it  be  but  fifty  copies,  once  a  month — '*  True  news  of 
Good,"  and  you  can  sell  your  fifty  copies  for  a  penny  each,  and  put  the 
odd  2d.  of  the  4  and  2d.  aside  for  future  capital,  you  may  get  on  and  be 
of  use.  Or  if  you  will  hold  your  tongue  and  work  till  you  have  some 
money,  and  then  set  workmen  to  print  as  aforesaid.  But  don't  borrow, 
nor  hope  for  gain,  or  you  are  lost  like  the  rest 

Ever  faithfuUy  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

P,S, — I  never  got  any  of  your  letters  till  to-day,  26th  Oct,  at 
Amiens. 
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THE  CERTAINTY  OF  REVOLUTION 

[From  Messrs.  Newcome's  Catalogue  of  Autograph  Letters,  1890  (No.  292). 
Reprinted  in  Igdrasil,  December  1890,  voL  ii.  p.  100,  and  thence  in  RuMniana, 
part  i.,  1890,  op.  111-112  (No.  124).  The  ''Lrish  misery"  was  the  agricultaiml 
distress  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Irish  Land  Leaffue :  see  a  siimlar  letter 
from  Ruskin  printed  in  Fotm  Clavigera^  Letter  89  (Vol.  XaIX.  p.  403).] 

[8<A  January,  1880.] 

.  .  .  But  don't  you  know  then  that  I  am  entirely  with  you  in  this 
Irish  misery,  and  have  been  this  thirty  years?-— only  one  can't  speak 
plain  without  distinctly  becoming  a  leader  of  Revolution!  I  know  that 
Revolution  muit  come  in  all  the  world — but  I  can't  act  with  Danton  or 
Robespierre,  nor  with  the  modem  French  Republican  or  Italian  one.  I  coM 
with  you  and  your  Irish,  but  you  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

I  have  spoken — and  plainly  too — for  all  who  have  ears,  and  hear ;  but 
all  landlords  have  adder's  ears^  as  well  as  teeth.  .  .  . 


VSTHISTLER  v.  RUSKIN 

[From  the  Glasgow  Herald,  January  27,  1900,  communicated  hy  "J.  A.,"  who 
explained  that  ''the  paintinff  by  Whistler  which  was  the  cause  of  the  &mous  law 
plea  was  sold  in  Glasgow  by  auction  after  extensive  advertising,  in  which  Mr. 
Ruskin's  name  was  freely  used.  The  picture  caused  but  languid  interest  in  jrour 
city,  and  at  the  sale  onlv  fetched  a  few  pounds.  I  forget  the  exact  sum,  but 
thinking  Mr.  Ruskin  would  be  interested  m  the  matter,  I  sent  him  one  of  the 
catalogues  and  other  details."  For  particulars  of  the  libel  case  referred  to,  see 
Vol.  XXTX.  pp.  xxiiL-xxv.] 

Brantwood,  January  24,  1880. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  sincerely  obliged  by  your  letter,  and  much  more 
pleased  by  its  contents  than  perhaps  some  of  my  friends  would  think  it 
virtuous  to  be.  I  do  not  say  ''dignified,"  because  the  principal  annoyance 
in  the  whole  matter  to  me  was  the  way  my  best  friends  wrote  as  if  Mr.  W. 
was  really  something  of  a  dangerous  match  and  antagonist — and  their  ex- 
pecting me  to  answer  or  debate  with  him — so  that  I  need  not  expect 
my  friends  to  sympathise  with  any  dignities  of  mine;  but  they  mi^t 
expect  me  to  express  virtuous  forgiveness  and  the  like,  of  which  there  is 
no  shadow  (or  light)  whatsoever  in  my  mind,  but  entii«  satisfMStion  in  all 
that  you  teU  me  in  all  its  bearings,  and  I  am  especially  glad  it  was  done 
by  Glaswegians,  who  are  helping  me  now  in  many  ways;*  they  must  for- 
give a  nasty  little  bit  I've  had  to  put  in  about  Gla^^w  in  a  letter  Fve  been 
forced  to  write  for  next  Contemporary^  I'll  beg  their  pardon  in  next  Fors.^ 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully  and  obliged, 

J.   RuSEOf. 

1  rSee  Psalms  Iviii.  4.] 

*JA  reference  to  the  work  of  the  "  Ruskin  Society  of  Glasgow " :  see  Vol. 
XXaTII.  p.  xxvii.  n.1 

>  [The  ^'  Rejoinder"^'  to  the  Bishop  of  Manchester :  see  %  6  (above,  p.  407).] 

*  [Letter  88  (March  1880),  dated  "February  8''  (Vol.  XXTX.  p.  381);  but  it 
contams  no  reference  to  Glasgow.] 
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IRVING^  « MERCHANT  OF  \^NICE^ 

[From  the  Theaire^  March  1880,  p.  \6b.  Repriutefl  in  Arroto*  of  the  Chamt 
voL  iL  pp.  262-2G3.  The  cirenmi^tancee  connected  with  tiie  present  letter^  or 
rmther  extract  frora  onBj  are  afi  follow ;  After  wittiosising  the  performance  of  the 
Mtrchant  qf  Venif^e  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre^  Ru^kin  Ijad  aome  c^^^ve^satian  with 
Irviug  on  the  BubjecL  la  the  Theatre  of  Janu&rv  1880 — p.  63 — appeared  a  para- 
graph which  stated  that  at  the  interview  Ru^kin  had  declared  Irving-'s  ^'^Shylock" 
to  be  "^  noble,  tender,  and  true,"  and  it  is  to  that  statement  that  the  present  lit*tter, 
which  appeared  in  the  March  number  of  the  Theatre ^  relates.  It  was  added  that 
for  a  fijirer  statement  of  his  views  of  the  Merchant  of  Feiiw^,  Mr.  RnsHu  referred 
to  Munera  Pulveri^j  S  1^  (Vol.  XVI I,  p.  223) ;  see  also  in  this  volume,  above, 
p,  423.  With  reference  to  the  letter  privately  addros^eil  to  Irving,  the  Theatre  of 
April  (p,  249)  bad  a  note  to  the  effect  tliat  Inking-  had^,  "  for  excellent  and  com- 
mendable reasons j'^  preferred  it  not  being  made  public] 

€IA  Feb.,  IBdO. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  whatever  Mr.  Irving  h&s  stated  that  1  said,  I 
did  say.  But  in  |>ersDDal  addr^s  to  an  artist,  to  whom  one  is  introduced 
for  the  first  timej  one  does  not  usually  say  all  that  may  be  in  one's  mind. 
And  if  expressions  limited^  if  not  even  somewhat  exaggerated,  by  cour- 
tesy^ be  afterwards  quoted  as  a  total  and  carefully- ex  pressed  critiei^sm,  the 
general  reader  will  be — or  may  be  easily — much  misled.  I  did  and  Jo  much 
admire  Mr.  Irving's  own  acting  of  Shy  lock.  But  I  entirely  dissent  (and 
indignantly  as  well  as  entirely)  from  his  general  reading  and  treatment  of 
the  play.  And  I  think  that  a  modern  audience  will  invariabi^  be  not  only 
wrong,  but  diametrically  and  with  polar  accuracy  opposite  to,  the  real  view 
of  any  great  author  in  the  moulding  of  his  work. 

So  far  as  I  could  in  kindness  venture,  I  expressed  ray  feelings  to  that 
effect  J  in  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Mr  Irving  on  the  day  after  I  saw 
the  play  ;  and  I  should  be  sincerely  obliged  to  hitn,  under  the  existing 
circumstances,  if  he  would  publish  THS  whole  of  tb&t  letter.^ 


RECITATIONS 

[This  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.    R.  1\   VVebling,  by  whom  it  waa  afterwards 

Frinted  as  a  testimonial  of  the  interest  and  aucceas  of  his  daughters'  recitntiooa. 
t  was  printed  in  the  fimly  Nevm  (February  18^  18B0),  and  reprinted  in  Arrovit  ^ 
the  Cliaee,  vol  ii.  p.  264,] 

^HKFFiEij),  IGih  T^fTvaryf  1880. 

Mv  nKAB  Sm,^ — I  am  most  happy  to  assure  you,  in  reply  to  your  in* 
teresting  letter  of  the  12tb,  that  I  heard  your  daughters'  recitations  in 
London  last  autumn,  with  quite  unmixed  pleasure  and  the  sincerest  ad- 
miration—not merely  that,  but  with  grave  change  in  my  opinions  of  the 
general  value  of  recitations  as  a  means  of  popular  instruction.  Usually;^ 
I  like  better  to  hear  beautiful  poetry  read  quietly  than  recited  with  action. 

^  [On  Ruakin's  iuiistence  that  his  letters^  if  published,  should  be  given  completely^ 
Bm  above,  pp.  ld&-196j  and  belaw^  p.  620.] 
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But  I  felt,  in  hearing  Shelley's  ''Qoud"  recited  (I  think  it  was  by  Miss 
Josephine)  that  I  also  was  ''one  of  the  people,"  and  onderttood  the  poem 
better  than  ever  before,  though  I  am  by  way  of  knowing  something  about 
cloads,  too.  I  also  know  the  ''Jackdaw  of  Reims''  pretty  nearly  by 
heart  ;^  but  I  would  gladly  come  to  London  straightway,  had  I  the  time, 
to  hear  Miss  Peggy  speak  it  again.  And — ^in  fine — I  have  not  seen  any 
public  entertainment — for  many  a  long  year — at  once,  so  sweet,  so  inno- 
cent, and  so  helpful,  as  that  which  your  children  can  give  to  all  the  gentle 
and  simple  in  mind  and  heart. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  faithfully,  and  with  all  felicitation  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


RUSKIN'S  TEACHING 

[From  the  O^ord  Uhivernty  Herald,  June  12,  1880.  Reprinted  in  Igdrasil, 
August  1890,  vol.  i.  pp.  300-301,  and  thence  in  Rtukiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  pp.  6^'56 
(No.  52).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Oxford  VmoenUy  Herald" 

Brantwood,  /ufM  7^A>  1880. 

Sir, — I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  your  kindly  written  notice  of  me  in 
your  issue  of  the  5th  inst. ;  but  will  you  permit  me  to  correct  its  closing 
statement,  a  very  important  one,  written  indeed  not  without  apparent 
grounds,  yet  I  think  more  with  a  view  to  liveliness  of  finish  for  your  article 
than  to  its  essential  justice.^ 

Of  all  men  who  have  ventured  to  take  a  teacher's  office  in  tiiese 
toodem  days,  I  am  precisely  the  one  who  has  taught  least  of  his  own.* 
Had  I  announced  myself  as  a  discoverer  or  doctor  of  new  things,  I  should 
instantly  have  had  a  following,  and  been  amicably  received  by  my  fellow^ 
sectarians  as  taking  my  fair  part  in  their  round  game.     It  is  precisely 

^  [For  another  reference  to  Barham  and  his  IngoUUby  Legend*,  see  above,  p.  103.] 
>  [The  article  related  to  the  proposal  made  in  Oxford  at  the  end  of  May  1880 
to  place  a  bust  of  Ruskin  in  the  University  Drawing  Schools  which  he  had  insti- 
tuted and  endowed.  The  circular  issued  inviting  subscriptions  was  dated  M«r  27, 
and  was  signed  by  Prince  Leopold,  Lord  Salisbury,  Sir  Henry  Adand,  Bum&Jones, 
Leighton,  Georffe  Richmond,  Henry  Smith,  and  most  of  the  Heads  of  Houses.  The 
bust  now  stands  in  the  Drawing  School,  and  has  been  reproduced  in  Vol.  XXI. 
(Plate  LXX.  p.  308\  The  words  of  the  article  referred  to  in  the  letter  were  these : 
"He  has  suffered  m>m  his  own  powers,  as  all  men,  being  human,  must  suffer.  .  .  . 
He  is  unable  to  endure  authonty  on  any  subject,  or  even  to  accept  testimony. 
His  life  has  been  spoiled  by  his  own  continual  attempts  to  substitute  a  Christianity 
of  his  own  for  Uie  Church  of  England ;  he  has  his  own  political  economy ;  he  has 
systematised  an  excellent  botany  of  his  own,  a  mineralogy  of  his  own,  a  ge<4ogv 
of  his  own ;  he  has  driven  himself  fimntic  by  conducting  a  magadne  of  his  own, ' 
etc.  The  actually  closing  words  of  the  somewhat  inconsistent  article,  however, 
were  in  another  strain,  and  paid  the  full  tribute  *^  to  the  kindest  heart  and  keenest 
benevolence  in  England ;  to  the  poet,  painter,  and  interpreter  of  the  Word  of  God 
in  Nature,  who  is  best  worthy  to  succeed  Wordsworth  and  Turner."] 
«  [Compare  Vol.  XXII.  p.  605 ;  and  below,  p.  589.] 
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because  I  utter  nothing  of  mj  own,  and  therefore  virtually  hint  to  them 
that  they  had  better  utter  nothing  of  theirs,  that  they  unite  in  ignoring 
or  abusing  me.  The  theology  I  teach  is  not  mine,  but  St  Bernard's  and 
St.  Francis's ;  the  philosophy  I  teach  is  Plato's  and  Bacon's ;  the  art,  Phidias' 
and  John  Bellini's;  the  economy,  Xenophon's;  the  geology,  Saussure's;  and 
I  quitted  the  University,  not  at  all  because  my  health  had  fiuled,  but 
because  I  saw  that  I  could  be  of  no  more  real  use  there  practically :  I 
was  looked  upon  as  a  lively  musical-box  instead  of  a  man  who  knew  his 
science  and  his  business;  and  where  the  traditions  in  which  I  had  been 
trained  to  my  Mastership  were  set  at  nought  by  the  younger  schoolmen, 
who  read  Spencer  instead  of  Plato,  Smith  instead  of  Solomon,  and  were  so 
ashamed  of  the  Church  they  were  champions  of,  that  they  dared  not  ask 
their  pupils  to  say  its  prayers, ^ 

I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Eitskin. 


THE  LORD  HECIORSHIP  OF  GLASGOW   UNIVERSITY 

[The^  letters  6r9t  appeared  in  the  Gkis^ow  Herald;  the  first  four  on  Octaber 
7,  the  fifth  on  October  12 ,  1880,  Thef  wer©  reprinted  in  Arroim  of  the  Chaccj 
voL  ii.  pp>  2B2'*2S4.  Hie  fiT^l  was  written  to  the  President  of  the  C4>nierviit(Vft 
Club  upon  his  r^aestmg  Rusktn  to  stand  for  the  Lord  Rectorfthin ;  the  second  in 
answer  to  a  hope  that  Ruskin  would  recoudder  the  decisioTi  he  md  exprea^  in 
hid  reply  ^  and  the  third  upon  the  receipt  of  a  letter  ejE plaining  what  the  duties 
of  the  office  were*  'Hie  fourth  letter  refers  to  one  which  dealt  with  some  reflee- 
tioue  made  by  the  Ubeml  Club  upon  the  former  conduct  of  their  opponents.  For 
the  result  of  the  election,  see  Yot,  XXXIH.  p.  xxyu.  »J 

(1) 

BnArfTwoon,  lOih  JuTtCt  1890. 

Mv  DEAR  SiRj — I  am  greatly  flatteretl  by  your  letter,  but  there  are  two 
reasons  why  I  can't  stand— the  first,  that  though  !  believe  myself  the 
stauQchest  Conservative  in  the  Britbh  Islands,^  I  hold  some  opimons,  and 
must  soon  clearly  utter  them/  concerning  both  lands  and  rents^  whidi  I 
fear  the  Conservative  Club  would  be  very  far  from  sanctioning,  and  think 
Mr*  Bright  himself  had  been  their  safer  choice.  The  second^  that  I  am 
not  in  the  least  disposed  myself  to  stand  in  any  contest  where  it  is  possible 
that  Mr.  Bright  might  beat  me. 

Are  there  really  no  Scottish  gentlemen  of  birth  and  teaming  fifom  whom 
you  could  choose  a  Rector  worthier  than  Mr.  Bright?  and  better  able  than 
any  Southron  to  rectify  what  might  be  oblique,  or  hold  straight  what 
wasn't  yet  so,  in  a  Scottish  University? 

*  [See  shove,  p.  2ia]  „„_ 

*  [Cbmpare  the  Prefece  to  Th§  Bibk  4>f  Amtmji,  Vol*  XXX 111,  p.  21.] 

'  [Raskin  was  prol^aUly  thinking  itf  bis  nest  Lctte^r  (39)  In  Fors  OSctt^em, 
addreeeed  to  the  Trade  Unions  (VciL  KXTX,  p.  308>] 

rxxiv,  S  M 
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Might  I  ask  the  favour  of  the  trausmission  of  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
the  Independent  Club  ?  It  will  save  me  the  difficulty  of  repetition  in  other 
terms. — And  believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  always  the  club's  and  your  £uthfal 


servant^ 

Matt.  P.  Frasbb,  Esq. 


J.   RUSKIN. 

(2) 

IS^A  June,  1880. 


My  dear  Sir, — I  am  too  tired  at  this  moment  (I  mean  this  day  or  two 
back)  to  be  able  to  think.  My  health  may  break  down  any  day,  and  I 
cannot  bear  a  sense  of  having  to  do  anything.  If  you  would  take  me  on 
condition  of  my  residence  for  a  little  while  with  you,  and  giving  a  little 
address  to  the  students  after  I  had  seen  sometliing  of  them,  I  think  I 
could  come,  but  I  won't  stand  ceremonies  nor  make  long  speeches,  and 
you  really  should  try  to  get  somebody  else. 

£ver  respectfully  yours, 

J.  Rusk  IN. 

Matt.  P.  Frasbr,  Esq. 

24M  June,  1880. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  grieved  at  my  own  vacillation,  and  fear  it  is  more 
vanity  than  sense  of  duty  in  which  I  leave  this  matter  of  nomination  to 
your  own  pleasure.  But  I  had  rather  err  in  vanity  than  in  heartlessness, 
and  so  will  do  my  best  for  you  if  you  want  me. 

Ever  respectfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

RouBN,  28th  September,  1880. 

Sir, — I  am  obliged  by  your  letter,  but  can  absolutely  pay  no  regard  to 
an3rthing  said  or  done  by  Mr.  Bright's  Committee  beyomi  requesting  my 
own  committees  to  print  for  their  inspection — or  their  use — in  any  way 
they  like,  every  word  of  every  letter  I  have  written  to  my  supporters,  or 
non-supporters,  or  any  other  person  in  Glasgow,  so  fiir  as  such  letters  may 
be  recoverable. 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

Matt.  P,  Frasbr,  Esq. 

<*> 

Brantwood. 

My  dear  Sir, — What  in  the  devil's  name  have  you  to  do  with  either 
Mr.  D'Israeli  or  Mr.  Gladstone?  You  are  students  at  the  University,  and 
have  no  more  business  with  politics  than  you  have  with  rat-catching.^ 

Had  you  ever  read  ten  words  of  mine  [with  understanding]  you  would 

^  [Compare  the  letter  <m  <<  Politics  in  Youth  "  ;  above,  p.  541.] 
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have  known  that  I  care  no  more  [either]  for  Mr.  D^Israeli  or  Mr.  Gladstone 
than  for  two  old  bagpipes  with  the  drones  going  by  steam^  but  that  I 
hate  all  Liberalism  as  I  do  Beelzebub^  and  that^  with  Carlyle,  I  standi  we 
two  alone  now  in  England,  for  God  and  the  Qoeen. 

Ever  £uthfollj  yours, 

J.   RUSEIN. 

Af.»T.  MiTGHBLL,  Esq.,  Avoch,  by  Inverness. 

P.S. — You  had  better,  however,  ask  the  Conservatives  for  a  copy  of  my 
enUre  letters  to  them.^ 


DRAMATIC  REFORM 

[From  the  JmtrmU  iff  Dramatic  Rtfarm,  November  1880.  Reprinted  in  Arrow§ 
f^  the  Chaee,  voL  iL  pp.  27^281.  The  two  letters  were  addressed  to  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Bogg,  the  Secretary  of  the  Dramatic  Reform  Association  of  Manchester. 
The  first  was  a  reply  to  a  request  that  Ruskin  would,  in  accordance  with  an  old 
promise,  write  something  on  the  subject  of  the  Drama  for  the  Society's  journal ; 
and  the  second  was  added  by  its  author  on  hearing  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
Society  to  publish  the  first  In  the  second  letter,  **Oatin"  is  here  a  cometion 
for  ''Qerin/'] 

(0 

BaiLNTwooD,  /tt^  dOeA,  1880. 

My  dear  Sir, — ^Yes,  I  began  writing  something — a  year  ago,  is  it? — 
on  your  subject,  but  have  lost  it,  and  am  now  utterly  too  busy  to  touch 
so  difficult  and  so  important  a  subject.  I  shall  come  on  it,  some  day, 
necessarily.' 

Meantime,  the  one  thing  I  have  to  say  mainly  is  that  the  idea  of 
making  money  by  a  theatre,  and  making  it  educational  at  the  same  time,' 
is  MtarUf  to  be  got  out  of  people's  heads.  You  don't  make  money  out  of 
a  Ship  of  the  Line,  nor  should  you  out  of  a  Church,  ncnr  should  you  out 
of  a  College,  nor  should  you  out  of  a  Theatre. 

Pay  your  Ship's  officers,  your  Church  officers,  your  College  tutors,  and 

^  [Upon  the  terms  of  this  letter,  which  was  written  in  answer  to  a  question 
whethier  Ruskin  sympathised  with  Lord  Beaconsfield  or  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  EpUogue  to  the  original  edition  of  ArrmM  qf  the  Chaee: 
see  now  above,  p.  473 ;  see  also  m  VoL  XXXVTL  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gkdstone's 
daughter,  of  October  23,  188a  The  bracketed  words  were  omitted  in  the  Okugow 
Herald.  Collectors  of  Ruskiniana  have  a  difficult  task  before  them  if  they  seek  to 
possess  all  the  newspaper  articles  and  fogitive  broad-sheets,  pictorial,  poetical,  and 
m  prose,  which  were  called  forth  by  this  contest  for  the  Lord  Rectonhip  and  by 
Ruskin's  letter  about  IXJsraeli  and  Gladstone.  The  following  references  may  be 
givMi :  QUugow  HeraU,  October  7,  12,  1880  ;  North  BritUh  Daiiy  Mail,  October  8  ; 
Ilhutrated  Ltmdm  New,  October  16,  1880 ;  Punchy  October  23,  1880  (a  skit,  ^^The 
Complete  Letter-writer,  by  John  Ruskin,  Esq.");  DaUjf  Telegraph,  October  16 
(leading  article) ;  North  BrUUh  Daihf  MaU,  November  16. J 

'  FTbe  time,  however,  did  not  come.] 

'  ['^I  have  always  held  the  stage  quite  amongst  the  best  and  most  necessary 
means  of  education— moral  and  intellectual"  (From  The  Toftng  Man,  May  1888, 
p.  60).] 
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your  Stage  tutors,  what  will  honourably  maintain  them.  Let  there  be  no 
starring  on  the  Stage  boards^  more  than  on  the  deck^  but  the  Broadside 
well  delivered. 

And  let  the  English  Gentleman  consider  with  himself  what  he  has  got 
to  teach  the  people:  perhaps  then^  he  may  tell  the  English  Actor  what 
he  has  to  teach  them. 

Ever  fidthfully  yours^ 

J.    RUSKIN. 

(2) 

Amikns,  October  12th,  1880. 

My  dear  Sir> — I  am  heartily  glad  you  think  my  letter  may  be  of  some 
use.     I  wish  it  had  contained  the  tenth  part  of  what  I  wanted  to  say. 

May  I  ask  you  at  least  to  add  this  note  to  it,  to  tell  how  indignant  I 
was,  a  few  days  ago,  to  see  the  drop-tcene  (I)  of  the  FoUet  at  Paris  com- 
posed of  huge  advertisements !  The  ghastly  want  of  sense  of  beauty,  and 
endurance  of  loathsomeness  gaining  hourly  on  the  people ! 

They  were  playing  the  FUle  du  Tambour  Major '^  superbly,  for  the  most 
part;  they  gave  the  introductoiy  convent  scene  without  the  least  carica- 
ture, the  Abbess  being  played  by  a  very  beautiful  and  gracefiiUy-mannered 
actress,  and  the  whole  thing  would  have  been  delightful  had  the  mere 
decorations  of  the  theatre  been  clean  and  pretty.  To  think  that  all  the 
strength  of  the  world  combining  in  Paris  to  amuse  itself  can't  have  clean 
box-curtains!  or  a  pretty  landscape  sketch  for  a  drop  scene! — but  sits  in 
squalor  and  dismalness,  with  bills  stuck  all  over  its  rtdeau  ! 

I  saw  Le  Chdlet^  here  last  night,  in  many  respects  well  played  and  sung, 
and  it  is  a  quite  charming  little  opera  in  its  story,  only  it  requires  an 
actress  of  extreme  refinement  for  the  main  part,  and  everybody  last  night 
sang  too  loud.  There  is  no  music  of  any  high  quali^  in  it,  but  the  piece 
is  one  which,  played  with  such  delicacy  as  iJmost  any  clever,  wellbred  girl 
could  put  into  the  heroine's  part  (if  the  audiences  would  look  for  acting 
more  than  voice),  ought  to  be  extremely  delightful  to  simple  persons. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  heard  Wilkam  Tell  entirely  massacred  at  the 
great  opera  house  at  Paris.  My  belief  is  they  scarcely  sang  a  piece  of 
pure  Rossini  all  night,  but  had  fitted  in  modem  skimble-skamble  tunes,  and 
quite  unspeakably  clumsy  and  common  ballet,  I  scarcely  came  away  in 
better  humour  from  the  mouthed  tediousness  of  Garin^  at  the  Fran^aise, 
but  they  took  pains  with  it,  and  I  suppose  it  pleased  a  certain  class  of 
audience.    The  William  Tell  could  please  nobody  at  heart. 

The  libretto  of  Jean  de  Nivelle*  is  very  beautiful,  and  ought  to  have 
new  music  written  for  it.  Anything  so  helplessly  tuneless  as  its  present 
music  I  never  heard,  except  mosquitos  and  cicadas. 

Ever  fidthfiilly  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

1  [By  Offenbach  (first  produced  1879).] 

'  [Comic  opera  (nrst  produced  1834) ;  libretto  by  Scribe  and  M^etville ;  music 
by  A.  Adam.] 

*  TA  comedy  by  Delair  produced  at  the  Comedie-Fran9aite  on  July  8,  1880.1 

*  [An  opera  (produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  on  March  8,  1880)  by  Leo 
Delibes.] 
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"THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  AIR" 

[Printed  in  the  atrand  Magaxme,  December  1895^  p.  078^  addressed  to  Mr. 
Jobii  T.  Becon.  The  dste  of  the  letter  is  there  jriven  as  '^  1879/'  bat  this  must 
be  wrongs  as  it  contains  a  reference  to  Ftn  of  September  1880.  For  another 
letter  on  The  Quem  pf  the  Air,  see  above,  p.  M>4.] 

[188a] 

My  dear  Sib, — Yes,  The  Queen  of  the  Air  was  a  great  delight  to 
myself;  bot  I  should  never  have  thought  of  asking  the  British  workman 
to  read  it, — and  I  doubt  if  you  are  a  fair  specimen  of  him.  I  have  told 
my  publisher,  to  whom  I  forward  your  letter,  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
gratis  letter:^  and  I  will  think  over  the  experiment  and  a  cheap  edition 
of  the  Queem^ — if  you  can  get  a  hundred  signatures  of  real  workmen,  in 
Blaekbom  or  elsewhere — asking  for  it 

Veiy  truly  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


A  ** CHESTERFIELD'*  LETTER 

[This  and  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  B.  Douglas,  appeared  in  the 
Stamdard,  November  17,  1880.  Reprinted  in  J^nuU,  June  1890,  voL  L  pp.  215, 
216,  and  thence  in  BuMniana,  part  i.,  1890,  |^  39-34  (No.  29).  Many  of  the 
daily  papers  of  November  12,  1880,  contained,  together  with  articles  thereon,  the 
foUowmg  extraordinary  letter,  as  having  been  read  at  the  Art  School  of  Chester- 
field, and  being  in  answer  to  a  request  that  Raskin  would  come  and  lecture 
there  r— 

Hablssdsv,  Losdon,  JWdajf. 

Mt  diab  Sm, — ^Toor  kitar  reaches  me  here.  Have  just  returned  from  Yenioa,  iHiere  I 
have  mmiuated  in  tbe  pasturages  of  the  home  of  art ;  the  lorelisst  and  holiest  of  loTelv  and 
holy  dties,  where  the  Terr  stones  orv  out,  eloquent  in  the  elegancies  of  iambics.  I  oouid  not 
if  I  wo^  go  to  Chesterfield,  and  I  mudi  doubt  whether  I  would  go  if  I  ooukL  I  do  not 
hire  mjself  out— after  the  faoiion  of  a  brainless,  Umg-toogued  pui^tet— for  the  filthy  duoats. 
Tou,  and  those  who  told  you  to  write  meu  want  me,  I  presume,  to  oome  that  you  may  make 
money  for  your  art  class ;  and  if  I  dioula  get  you  mudi  money  you  will  then  tolerate  some 
good  adriee  from  me.    No^  I  will  not  come. 

I  have  heard  d  Chesterfi^d.  Hath  it  not  a  stespl»«bomination,  and  is  it  not  the  hom»- 
if  not  the  cradle— of  that  arch-abomination-crsator,  Stephenson  t  T6  him  are  we  indebted  for 
the  screeching  and  howling  and  shrieking  fiends,  fit  only  for  a  Pandemonium,  called  locomotires, 
that  dlnraoe  the  k>Teliest  spots  of  Qod^  own  land. 

I  wiU  not  oome  to  Chesterfield.  Tell  your  students  that  art  is  a  holy  luxury,  and  they 
must  pay  for  it.  Tell  them  to  study,  to  ponder,  and  to  work  with  a  single  thought  for  per- 
feetton,  obeerring  lorinff  and  strict  obedience  to  the  monitions  of  their  teachers.  Let  them 
learn  to  do  things  rightiy  and  humbly,  and  then,  by  the  oonrictaon  that  they  can  nerer  do 
them  as  well  as  thi^  have  been  done  by  others,  their  mav  be  profited. 

My  good  younff  people,  this  is  pre-eminently  the  fooUshest— yes,  quite  the  foottdiest— notion 
that  you  can  get  mto  your  Uttle  egg-shells  of  heads :  that  you  can  be  a  Titian,  or  a  Raphael, 
or  a  niidias ;  or  that  you  can  write  lika  Seneca.  But  because  you  cannot  be  great,  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  sbould  not  aspire  to  greatness.  In  joy,  humility,  and  humUeoess  work 
together.    Omj  don't  study  art  because  it  will  pay,  and  do  not  ask  fbr  paymsnt  because  you 

1  [Letter  89  of  Ar«,  addressed  /^  To  the  Trades  Unions  of  England,"  and  dreii- 
lated  gratis  amonc  them  (VoL  XXOL  p.  308).] 

'  [No  cheap  eoution  was  issued,  however,  until  1887.] 
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ttudy  art  Art  will  make  you  alio  wiser  and  happier,  and  \a  worth  paying  for.  If  yoa  are 
in  debt— as  I  suppose  you  are,  or  why  pester  me?— pav  oflf  your  debts  yourselves.  If  yot 
write  to  me  only  that  you  may  set  money,  you  are  on  tLe  foolishest  of  all  errands.  WIsaom 
is  more  predoas  than  rubies,  ana  is  offerea  to  you  as  a  blessing  in  herself.  She  is  the  rewtrd 
of  industry,  kindness,  and  modesty.  She  is  the  prize  of  prises,  the  strength  of  your  life  now, 
and  an  earnest  of  the  life  that  is  to  oome.  This  adyioe  is  better  than  money,  and  I  giTS  it 
to  you  gratis.    Ponder  it  and  pr(^t  by  it. 

Ever  ftiithfully  yours, 

John  Ruskik. 

A  reference  to  the  Mansfield  Art  School  notes  (now  reprinted  m  A  Jcy  ftr 
Ever,  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  155-159)  will  show  the  source  from  which  the  later  part  of 
the  letter  was  taken.  Raskin  at  once  telegraphed  to  the  papers^  '^  The  letter  rwd 
1^  the  secretary  of  the  Art  School,  Chesterfield,  as  having  been  received  firom  me, 
is  a  complete  forgery";  while  the  Giobe  of  November  13  contained  a  formal  letter 
authorized  and  signed  by  Ruskin  in  these  terms : — 

"A  Scandalous  Hoax.— To  the  Editor  of  the  Globe.  Sm,— The  letter 
yon  quote  in  your  last  night's  issue  as  having  been  sent  by  me  to  tiie 
secretary  of  the  Art  School  at  Chesterfield  is  an  impudent  hoax  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  you  will  oblige  me  by  letting  this  be  known  u 
soon  as  possible. — I  am.  Sir,  your  &ithfhl  servant^  John  Ruskin  :  Arthur 
Severn's,  Heme  Hill,  S.E.^  November  13." 

The  Observer,  November  14,  1880^  also  published  a  telegram  from  Ruskin  thus: 
"The  letter  read  by  the  secretary  of  the  Art  School,  Chesterfield,  as  having  been 
received  from  me,  is  a  forgery.'*] 

(1) 

Abthub  Severn's^  Hernb  Hux,  London,  SJl, 
16th  Nov.,  '80. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  heartily  sorry  to  have  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
embarrassment  and  annoyance  to  you ;  but  the  fact  is^  when  I  have  any 
work  in  hand  which  I  care  for,  I  don't  read  my  letters,  but  as  just  now, 
at  Chartres  and  Amiens,  carry  them  about  in  Imndles  in  my  portmanteaa 
and  look  at  them  as  Ulysses  at  the  bags  of  JSolus.^  Hence  none  of  yoor 
letters  got  any  answer  i&om  me,  and  it  must  have  oome  to  the  knowledge 
of  some  waggish  pupil  of  the  school  that  they  had  not.  The  rest  ''▼» 
sans  dire."  For  my  own  part,  I  am  heartily  glad  it  has  happened,  the 
howl  of  all  the  papers  being  magnificent;  but  I  am  sincerely  concerned 
for  your  annoyance  and  the  various  troubles  you  have  gone  through.  It 
may  be  well  to  state^  once  for  all,  that  I  cannot  now  take  part  in  public 
business,  and  rarely  answer  letters  about  it  My  life  is  runnwg  short, 
and  I  mean  to  enjoy  it  as  much  as  I  can. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir^  faithfully  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 

(2) 

Hernb  Hill,  S.E.,  mh  Nov.,  *8a 

My  dear  Sir, — Many  thanks  for  the  cutting  from  Sheffield  Tdegraph,  I 
assure  you  I  was  quite  sorry  to  disclaim  the  '^ Chesterfield  letter'  :  it  was 
such  a  tasty  dish  of  mince  from  things  I  had  to  my  own  notion  said  in 

^  [See  Queen  qf  the  Air,  §  19  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  312).] 
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a  useful  way  enough^  so  that  there  was  no  wonder  that  it  succeeded  so 
generally.  Of  course  I  saw  at  once  how  it  had  been  patched  up,  but  there 
was  no  use  in  telegraphing  to  you  the  exact  sources  of  its  ''shreds  and 
patches."^  If  only  the  good  British  public  would  take  half  the  interest 
in  any  half-page  of  my  real  writings — some  thirty  volumes  of  which  now 
lie  open  to  them — ^which  they  have  done  in  these  squibs  upon  them,  I 
should  be  evermore  grateful  to  the  composer  of  the  "  Famous  "  (as  I  am 
proud  to  see  it  styled)  ''Chesterfield  letter/' 

In  case  you  should  see  fit  to  make  any  public  use  of  this  one,  may 
it  be  underatood  as  the  announcement  of  my  wish  that  the  whole  business 
may  speedily  reach  its  "  Requiescat/'  and  that,  at  all  events,  I  must  hence- 
forth severely  persist  in  mine. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  ever  fiuthfully  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 


COUNSEL  TO  YOUNG  SCOTS 

[First  printed  in  I4fi  and  Work:  a  Parish  Magaxme,  November  1887  (Edinbnrah, 
Publication  Offices  of  the  Church  of  Scotland),  voL  ix.  p.  173 ;  published  with  other 
letters  from  J.  8.  Blackie  and  J.  C.  Shairp.  Addressed,  in  reply  to  a  request  for 
advice,  to  the  Rev.  W.  Forsyth  of  Abemethy,  when  organising  a  Young  Mm's  Mutotl 
Improvement  Society.    Reprinted  in  the  BritUk  W^khf,  November  4^  1887.] 

Bbantwood,  \H  JamMty,  1881. 

My  dear  Sir, — It  is  at  any  rate  an  encouragement  to  me  in  the  opening 
of  the  New  Year  to  find  that  a  minister  of  Christ  believes  I  am  able  to  be 
useful  to  youth  under  his  charge.  But  I  have  little  hope  myself  of  being 
heard  in  anything;  for,  on  the  whole,  my  messages  are  depressing  to  the 
worldly  ardours  of  our  day,  and  not  glowing  enough  to  kindle  the  heavenly 
ones.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  coiud  persuade  your  young  Halbert 
Glendinnings  ^  to  set  themselves  first  to  get  a  pure  and  noble  conception  of 
Scottish  life  as  it  might  be  lived  in  Scotland,  and  then  to  found  all  their 
literary  and  other  studies  on  a  faithful  desire  to  embellish  their  Scottish 
homes,  and  to  stay  in  them,  and  make  their  days  long  in  their  own  land,* 
— ^not  rich  nor  powerful  in  other  people's  lands— you  would  get  at  a  rule 
and  system  of  reading,  not  to  say  of  thought,  which  in  itself  would  be 
extremely  delightful,  and  open  into  higher  walks  for  all  who  felt  qualified 
for  them.  Perhaps  if  your  little  society  were  at  first  to  acquaint  itself 
accnratelv  with  the  mineralogy  and  flora  of  the  neighbourhood,  it  would 
be  found  a  good  beginning  for  all  else.  If  you  were  to  tell  me  more 
definitely  your  wishes  and  difficulties,  I  might  perhaps  make  a  more  per- 
tinent answer. 

Believe  me,  always  fiuthfiilly  yours, 

J.  Ruskin. 

1  [Hamlety  Act  iii.  se.  4  ('' shreds"  has  hitherto  been  misprinted  ''threads").] 
>  [For  a  reference  to  this  ''  counsel,"  drawn  from  The  MomtuUry  and  The  Abbit^ 
see  in  a  later  volume  Rnskin's  letter  to  Dr.  John  Brown,  of  February  6,  1881.] 
*  [Exodus  zx.  12.] 
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A  DRAWING  LESSON 

[This  letter  appeared  in  the  Cape  Quarterly  Review,  October  1^  1881  (Cape  Town, 
J.  C.  Juta)^  vol.  1.  pp.  190-191.    It  was  reprinted  in  Igdraeil,  Jane  1890,  roL  i. 

Sp.   211,  212,  and  thence  in  Ruskiniana,  vejrt  L,  1890,  pp.   29-30  fNo.  21).     The 
ate  of  the  letter  was  not  given ;  it  may  have  been  very  mnch  earlier  than  1881, 
possibly  about  the  time  of  Ekmente  qf  Drawing,'\ 

[1881  .>] 

My  dear  Sir, — I  send  you,  in  a  folio,  a  woodcut  of  Albert  Diirer  s — a 
letter,  magnified,  of  a  thirteenth-century  MS.,  and  a  memorandum  of  some 
ivy-leaves.  I  wUl  ask  you  to  go  to  the  expense  of  having  a  simple  deal 
firame  made,  of  the  size  of  the  sheet  on  which  the  illuminated  letter  is, 
with  a  common  glass,  and  any  invention  you  like  best  for  taking  sheets  of 
paper  in  and  out,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  put  the  drawings  or  prints  I  may 
send  you  into  the  said  frame  while  you  copy  them, — as  some  of  them,  the 
Albert  Diirer  for  instance,  I  could  not  replace  easily  if  hurt. 

I  want  you  first  to  copy,  with  a  common  pen,  the  dn^ns'  heads  and 
the  foliage  in  the  foreground  out  of  the  Albert  DUrer.  Trace  the  heads 
and  leaves  if  you  like,  to  lose  no  time  in  merely  placing.  Then  draw 
with  a  common — ^not  steel — ^pen,  and  common  ink.  I  want  you  to  do  thlai 
in  order  to  get  accustomed  to  the  great  master's  way  of  expressing  himself 
with  pure  black  lines.  When  you  have  done  the  dragon  and  leaves,  I 
shall  ask  you  (for  you  shall  know  your  fate  at  once)  to  try  and  draw 
anything  that  comes  in  your  way,  in  the  same  manner, — cocks,  hens,  all 
manner  of  poultry, — dogs,  cats,  mice,  anything  alive ;  always  trying  to  get 
the  life  of  the  beast  and  its  real  nature,  its  doggish  or  cockish  expression ; 
not  to  make  a  pretty  drawing,  but  a  drawing  with  the  essence  of  the 
beast  in  it.^ 

In  the  meantime,  while  doing  the  Albert  Diirer,  you  can  begin  on 
natural  leaves.  Get  a  sprig,  not  too  much,  of  any  bush,  dead  or  alive. 
Fasten  it  in  any  position  you  like  before  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  so  as  to 
see  it  against  Uie  paper.  Fix  your  position  steadily.  Shut  one  eye,  and 
outline  the  leaf  with  pencil,  on  another  sheet  of  paper,  as  you  see  it  with 
the  single  eye,  taking  care  not  to  change  your  position.  Draw  it  always 
the  natural  size.  Outline  it  finely  with  the  pen,  and  fill  it  up  with  any 
colour  that  comes  handy,  merely  to  get  the  effect  of  its  masses  for  future 
use.  The  ivy-sprigs  sent  will  serve  you  for  an  example.  (It  is  real  size, 
a  young  ivy  tendril  in  early  spring.)  Take  care  to  foreshorten  the  leaves 
carefully  when  they  appear  so  to  you.  Do  a  study  of  this  kind  carefully 
every  day.  You  can  copy  the  illuminated  letter,  first  large,  as  it  is,  and 
then  try  to  reduce  it,  keeping  the  details  clear  and  distinct,  to  as  small  a 
size  as  you  can.  In  the  real  MS.  the  square  enclosing  this  letter  is  only 
this  size.     [About  if  inches  by  1^.] 

Pray  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  me  anything  you  are  in  doubt  about.  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  tell  you  anjrthing  I  can. 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

>  [Compare  Eagle'e  NeH,  §  160  (VoL  XXII.  p.  223).] 
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WOOD-CARVING 

[The  first  letter  it  from  the  pre&oe  to  the  following  hook — Exampkf  qf  Carved 
Oak  in  the  Woodwork  and  Farmiure  qf  Ancient  Hou$e9,  eh^fiy  ^  the  SLHeenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centurieey  by  William  Bliw  Sanders,  1883 — where  the  author  explains 
that  the  letter  refers  to  the  original  drawings  (submitted  to  Raskin's  inspection) 

S  which  the  book  was  subsequently  illustrated.  Ruskin's  letter  was  reprinted  in 
B  catalogue  (No.  5,  December  1883)  of  T.  Thorp,  bookseller,  7  and  8,  Gun  Street, 
Reading;  and  in  Igdraeil^  June  1890,  rol.  L  p.  213;  and  thence  in  BuMniana, 
part  i.,  1890,  p.  31. 

The  second  letter  is  from  the  AfHHy  March  1900,  voL  27,  p.  374.  The  letter 
was  written  to  Miss  Eleanor  Rowe,  who  had  asked  Ruskin  about  the  carving* 
executed  by  Andrea  Brustolone  (1070-1732)  for  the  library  of  the  church  of 
SS.  Giovanni  e  FboLo  at  Venice.] 


0) 

Brantwood^  18a  FOruarff^  1881. 

My  dbar  Sir, — My  respect  for  your  earnestness  and  admiration  of  your 
skill  have  hitherto  prevented  my  undertaking  the  difficult  task  of  quali- 
fiedly  praising  what,  excellent  for  your  immediate  purpose,  is  not  yet  in 
harmony  with  the  precepts  of  the  best  masters  in  wood-carving.  Forgive 
me  my  inevitable  delay.  I  am  now  more  at  leisure,  but  may  not  be  able 
to  think  of  the  matter  for  some  time  to  come.  I  trust  this  note  may 
assure  your  public  of  my  S3rmpathy  in  your  general  aims,  and  my  gratitude 
for  the  sincerity  with  which  you  have  represented  both  the  construction 
and  decoration  of  old  English  furniture. 

Believe  me,  your  foitbfiil  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


(2) 

Hernb  Hill,  6^  Deer.,  1882. 

My  dear  Madam, — I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  answer  your  question; 
but  can  assure  you  that  you  will  only  waste  your  time  in  looking  after 
celebrated  worics  in  wood-carving.  Nothing,  in  wood,  is  admired,  but  the 
snips  and  snacks  of  vulgar  toure-de^orce  and  mere  redundancy  of  stupidity 
in  accumulation  of  figure.  Your  duty  at  a  school  is  not  to  teach  the  history 
of  wood-carving,  but  to  show  your  pupils  unquestionably  good  examples 
of  a  simple  style,  and  to  explain  to  them  why  they  are  good.  You  may 
learn  more  from  a  moulding  bracket  or  two  in  old  French  houses,  than 
from  all  the  celebrated  pieces  in  Europe.  There  is  excellent  work  on 
the  stalls  of  some  of  our  English  Cathedrals  also,  and  a  week  spent  in 
one  of  their  chancels  will  teach  you  more  than  all  the  books  that  exist  on 
such  matters. 

I  am.  Madam,  your  £uthful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 
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UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION 

[From  the  Oaford  UnwergUy  Herald,  May  28^  1881.  Reprinted  in  Iffdrarii, 
August  1890,  vol.  L  pp.  dOl-302,  and  thence  in  Rtukiniana,  part  i.^  1890^  pp.  55-56 
(No.  53).] 

To  ike  Editor  of  the  ''Oxford  Univertify  Herald" 

BBiLNTwooD,  2Srd  May,  1881. 
SiR^ — I  am  of  course  much  interested  by  your  kindly  (so   far  as  it  is 

Crsonal  to  myself)  notice  of  my  school  in  Oxfoi^d,  in  your  Saturday's  second 
iding  article;  and  I  think  you  may  have  pleasure  in  receiving  assurance 
from  me,  for  those  of  your  readers  whom  the  matter  may  interest,  that  I 
am  not  yet  either  out  of  heart  or  out  of  breath ;  and  have  much  in  mind 
and  partly  in  hand  for  the  completion  of  what  I  was  permitted   to  fovmd 
in  the  University  galleries,  of  systematic  art  teaching.     But    I    write  this 
hastily  in  order  to  prevent  your  spending  space  or  time  on   the  idea  that 
my  system  of  teaching  can  ever  be  amalgamated  with  any  eommercial  or 
decorative  (upholsterers, — ^people  really  mean),  or  Departmental  Exposition 
and  Firm-patent-advertisement-Art  schools,  or  schooling,  whatsoever.     The 
fiict  is,  while  in  maUriel  and  trained  subordinate  tutorsliip  (I    have  really 
nobody  working  under  me  anywhere  but  Mr.  Macdonald,  to  whose  patient 
energy  the  persistence  of  the  Oxford  schools  in  their  original  method  is 
greatly  owing) — ^while,   I   say,  in  available  copies — elementary   books  and 
minor  matters — my  system  is  yet  little  more  than  imaginary^  in  its  laid- 
down  principles  it  is  already  too  copious.     I   have  written   not  only  £u 
more  than  enough,  but  so  much  more  than  enough  that  nobody  can  find 
out  the  gist  of  the  business  through  the  voluminous  text  of  it.     But  the  gist 
has  been  given,  and  in  very  clear  terms,  over  and  over  again,  and  to  this 
following  purpose;  partly,  indeed,  as  I  have  said,  not  discoverable  without 
pains ;  but  also  when  arrived  at,  so  little  popular  or  palatable,  that  the  few 
detectors  usually  cover  it  up  again  the  moment  they  catch  sight  of  it,  and 
never  give  hint  of  their  trowaille  more,  either  to  themselves  or  anybody  else. 

{a)  Shopmen  are  to  be  educated  in  shops ;  craftsmen  in  working  rooms  : 

neither  at  universities. 
(6)  Artists,  of  whatever  rank,  are  primarily  craftsmen,   and  must  be 

brought  up  in  the  schools  of  their  cnift.     The  universities  have 

nothing  to  do  with  them,  nor  with  their  schools,  any  more  than 

with  Portsmouth  dockyards  or  Carron  furnaces. 

(c)  Universities  are  for  the  education  of  gentlemen  (conceivably  also 

of  ladies — claiming,  not  the  rights,  but  the  lights,  of  loveliness) ; 
of  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  so  far  as  Beings  of  that  nature  are 
required  by  modem  Developments. 

(d)  The  universities  should  therefore  teach  consistently — universally-- 

and  without  thinking  it  necessary  to  avail  themselves  always  of 
the  information  contained  in  last  month's  magazines,  so  much 
Greek,  Latin,  Music,  Drawing,  Mathematics  and  Natural  History, 
as  all  European  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  ought  to  know  and  pnctise. 

(e)  And  English   universities  ought  further  to  teach  English  Religion, 

English  History  and  English  morals,  so  £sr  as  their  tutors  chance 
to  be  acquainted  with  any  of  these  things. 
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Under  these  five  letters,  the  entire  coherence  of  art-philosophj  has 
been  really  arranged, — if  anybody  will  take  the  time  necessary  to  follow  it 
out  in  the  various  books  written  during  my  professorship  at  Oxford  ;^  and 
the  special  principles  at  the  root  of  special  requirements  or  inhibitions 
have  always  been  stated  somewhere  in  as  short  English  as  I  could  write. 

The  diflBculty  is  to  find  them !  I  can't  always  now  myself,  but  1  think 
other  people  might,  if  they  liked.  Thus,  respecting  the  question  of  figure 
study,  chiefly  touched  upon  in  your  article,  here  is  the  quite  foundational 
law  and  unconquerable  fiftct:  E^^'m  NeH  (Lecture  VIII.,  §  l64  >),—'<  So 
much  of  the  nude  body  as  in  the  daily  life  of  the  nation  may  be  shown 
with  modesty,  and  seen  with  reverence  and  delight,  so  much,  and  no  more, 
ought  to  be  shown  by  the  material  arts,  either  of  painting  dt  sculpture." 

That  law  is  irrefragable,  for  the  craftsman  and  everybody  else;  and 
until  our  arUHi  schools  are  rediaciplined  under  it,  you  wiU  find  they 
remain — ^what  you  call  Decorative^-or  worse.  For  what  may  be  briefly 
called  Laic  teaching  of  drawing,  the  study  of  the  figure  is  possible,  if  the 
student  is  first  taught  to  study  omfthing  accurately;  but  my  general  order 
— ^  be  sure  that  you  can  draw  a  noof  before  you  try  to  draw  a  foot,  and 
that  you  can  paint  a  ruby  before  you  try  to  paint  a  lip" — will  be  found 
an  extremely  expedient  one,  and  highly  economical  of  time  and  trouble  by 
all  students  of  average  capacity. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  £dthfiil  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


I 


THE  SHORES  OF  CONISTON 

[From  the  Thnm,  June  4,  1881.      Reprinted  in   IgdraMi,  July  1890,  voL  i. 

264,  and  thenoe  in  RuMniana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  46  (No.  44).  The  letter  was  read 
Dv  Mr.  Joseph  Greenwood,  the  aistrict  surveyor,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ulverston 
Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  on  June  2,  1881,  when  it  was  resolved  that  means 
should  be  taken  in  accordance  with  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act  to  stop 
the  nuisance  complained  o£  Mr.  Victor  Marshall  (of  Monk  Coniston)  and  Major 
Harrison  (misprinted  Mayor  in  the  Time$)  are  mentioned  as  being  Ruddn's  nearest 
neighbours,  and  two  of  tht  principal  landowners  in  the  district.] 

Bbantwood,  Ma^  27,  1881. 

Sir, — I  believe  few  people  are  more  unwilling  than  I  to  become  trouble- 
some to  neighbours;  but  I  find  myself  just  now,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Marshall  and   Major  Harrison,  left  almost  sole  curator  of  the  shores  of 

^  [On  the  point  made  in  (a)  and  (b),  see  Leeiurei  an  Art,  Vol.  XX.  p.  18, 
and  YoL  XXI.  pp.  zviii.,  165.  On  (c)---tiie  education  of  a  gentleman — see,  again, 
Leeturei  on  AH,  VoL  XX.  pp.  17-21.  With  regard  to  (d):  for  the  phM»  of 
drawing  and  natural  history  in  university  education,  see  ilnd,,  pp.  S4,  35.  On  the 
necessitv  a(  some  elementiury  Greek  in  p;eneral  education,  see  VoL  XVm.  p.  68, 
and  VoL  XXVUL  p.  484;   its  place  m  university  education  is  iai]^ed   in  all 


Raskin's  Oxford  lectures.  Similarly,  fbr  Latin,  see  VoL  XXYIL  p.  143.  On 
music,  see  Raskin's  Rede  lecture  at  Cambridge,  VoL  XIX.  pp.  174  seq.  On 
mathematics  in  university  education,  Raskin  does  not  dwell.    With  regard  to  (0), 


the  points  are  implied  throughout  his  Oxford  lectures.] 
«  [Vol.  XXn.  p.  234.] 
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Coniston  Lake  to  the  waterhead  ;  and  as  it  appears  to  me  that  the  good 
people  of  the  village  have  a  general  notion  that  their  streams  can  wash 
anything  down^  and  the  lake  swallow  anything  up  finally  and  innocuously, 
I  am  a  little  afraid  of  the  result  of  the  religious  faith  in  their  waters  of 
comfort^  as  the  summer  heats  draw  on.  Already  the  scents  of  the  shore 
have  in  many  places  become  quite  other  than  of  narcissus  and  violet, 
and  the  dead  cats,  dogs,  and  even  sheep,  of  the  district  seem  to  be  most 
often  unburied  there  like  the  unhappiest  of  Homeric  chiefe.  Would  yoa 
kindly  tell  me  in  what  least  obtrusive  manner  I  may,  when  necessaiy, 
bring  some  hint  or  shadow  of  legal  as  well  as  moral  force  to  obtain 
earlier  privileges  of  sepulture  for  these  remains,  and — which  is  still  more 
a  matter  of  importance  in  my  mind — ^to  prevent  the  fouling  of  streams 
by  miscellaneous  refuse? 

I  am.  Sir,  your  £uthful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


SHORT  WORDS  AND  LONG 

[Contributed  by  a  correspondent  to  Igdrasil,  November  1890,  vol.  ii.  pp.  6^-64, 
and  thence  reprinted  in  Buskiniana,  part  i.,  1800,  p.  91  (No.  96).] 

Brantwood,  Itt  Juijff  1881. 

My  dear  Sir, — ^Thanks  for  your  book  and  letter.  I  am  too  old  to 
read  an3rthing  but  first-rate  woric  now.  I  have  no  time  for  my  Plato  or 
Pindar — how  much  less  for  new  books ! — but  I  can  tell  firom  your  letter 
that  you  have  good  and  tender  feeling;  only,  once  for  all,  nevej*  saj 
"  potentiality "  for  '*  power,"  nor  any  other  word  of  six  syllables  for  one  of 
two — and  don't  mind  my  ''  lofty  "  teachings,  but  obey  the  simple  and  lowly 


ones — ^mine  or  anybody's. 


Faithfully  yours, 

J.  Ruskin. 


GEORGE  EUOT 


[Addressed  to  some  one  who  had  complained  of  the  criticism  of  George  Eliot 
hi  Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul,  §§  17,  22,  29,  108  (above,  pp  282,  286,  294,  377). 
The  letter  was  first  printed  in  the  Star,  September  25,  1890 ;  and  was  reprinted  in 
the  Philadeiphia  Poet  Lore,  November  1890.  voL  ii.  p.  610,  and  hi  the  PaU  Mali 
QaxeUe,  December  10,  1890.  Reprmted  (No.  125)  m  Rutkiniana,  pUrt  i.,  1890, 
p  112  (where  in  line  6  from  the  end  ^ambiguity"  was  misprinted  ''antiquity").] 

Brantwood,  October  2,  1881. 

Dear  Sir, — You  are  not  alone  in  your  admiration  of  George  Eliot ;  nor 
did  I  write  my  critidsm  of  her  in  any  expectation  of  its  being  accepted, 
but,  as  I  do  all  my  own  work,  with  absolute  disregard  of  pubHc  opinion, 

^  [Psalms  xjdii.  2  (Praymr  Book  version).] 
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and  on  principles  of  taste  which  have  been  forgotten  for  three  hundred 
years.  No  critic  is  good  frar  anything  who  cannot  judge  of  a  painter  by 
a  line,  and  an  author  by  a  sentence.  I  read  enough  of  George  Eliot  ten 
years  ago  to  know  her  qualities;  but^  having  some  personal  regard  for 
her,  said  nothing  about  her,  till  the  time  when  other  people  think  the  fit- 
ting occasion  come  for  their  praise.  I  have  always  praised  the  living,  and 
judged — the  dead.^  The  ambiguity  you  complain  of  means  simply  that,  in 
detesting  with  my  whole  soul  the  pidtry  tragedies  of  the  modem  novelist, 
1  would  not  trouble  myself  with  such  a  vile  story  as  that  of  The  MM  on 
the  Floss  until  my  friend's  confused  report  of  it  necessitated  my  doing  so. 
Foregone  conclusions  are  the  business  of  modem  cliques,  parties,  and  sects. 
Mme  have  been  tried  for  half  a  lifetime  before  a  word  of  them  is  written. 

Yours,  etc., 

J.    RUSKIN. 


NURSERIES 

[This  letter  first  appeared  on  pp.  82-83  of  Life  and  Teaching  oj  John  Ruskm, 

a  J.  M.  Mather  (Manchester,  11^).  It  appears  also  in  the  numerous  later 
itions  of  the  book.  It  was  reprinted  in  the  Vaify  News,  November  10,  1883 ;  in 
IgdrasUy  August  1890,  voL  i.  p.  297 ;  and  thence  in  BMMnkma,  part  L,  1890,  p.  51 
(No.  47).] 

Brantwood,  No/d,  23,  1881. 

My  dbar  — ,  I  have  never  written  a  pamphlet  on  nurseries:  first, 
because  I  never  write  about  anything  except  what  I  know  more  of  than 
most  other  people;  secondly,  because  1  think  nothing  much  matters  in  a 
nursery— except  the  mother,  the  nurse,  and  the  air.  &>  far  as  I  have  notion 
ot  guess  in  the  matter  myself,  beyond  the  perfection  of  those  three  necessary 
elements,  I  should  say  Uie  rougher  and  plainer  everything  the  better — ^no 
lace  to  cradle  cap,  hardest  possible  bed  and  simplest  possible  food  accord- 
ing to  age,  and  floor  and  walls  of  the  deanablest.  All  education  to  beauty 
is,  first,  in  the  beauty  of  gentle  human  faces  round  a  child ;  secondly,  in 
the  fields — fields  meaning  grass,  water,  beasts,  flowers  and  sky.  Without 
these  no  man  can  be  educated  humanly.  He  may  be  made  a  calculating 
machine,  a  walking  dictionary,  a  painter  of  dead  bodies,  a  twangler  or 
scratcher  on  keys  or  catgut,  a  discoverer  of  new  forms  of  worms  in  mud ; 
but  a  properly  so-called  human  being — ^never.  Pictures  are,  /  believe,  of  no 
use  whatever'  by  themselves.  If  the  child  has  other  things  right,  round 
it  and  given  to  it — its  garden,  its  cat,  and  its  window  to  the  sky  and 
stars — in  time,  pictures  of  flowers  and  beasts  and  things  in  Heaven  and 
Heavenly  earth  may  be  useful  to  it.  But  see  first  that  its  realities  are 
heavenly. 

I  am,  etc, 

J.   RUSEIN. 

>  [ComjMre  VoL  VI.  pp.  473-474 ;  VoL  XIV.  pp.  45-46 ;  VoL  XVL  p.  32 ; 
and  VoL  aX.  pp.  27-28.J 
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THE  EDINBURGH  UNIVERSITY  SOCIETIES 

[This  letter^  written  in  reply  to  an  offer  of  the  Presidentship  of  the  Associated 
Societies  of  the  Universil^  of  Edinhar^h^  was  addressed  to  Mr.  £.  Mouteith  Macphail 
(Secretary),  and  printed  m  the  Daify  News,  February  8,  1882.  Reprinted  in  IgdraM 
August  1890,  vol.  i.  p.  303,  and  thence  in  Rtukiniana,  nart  L,  1890,  p.  67  (No.  56X 
Ruskin  seems  again  to  have  been  approached  on  the  subject,  ror  the  Oiobe, 
January  17>  1883,  said:  ^^Last  night  at  a  meeting  of  the  Associated  Societies  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Ruskin,  the  president^  to 
the  effect  that  he  miffht  be  in  Edinburgh  in  November  next"  As  we  have  seen 
(Vol.  TXXTTT.  p.  xH!),  he  had  thought  of  giving  an  address  to  the  students.] 

Brantwood  [Fefn-uarp  1882]. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  very  gratefully  acknowledge  your  favour  of  yesterday's 
date,  and  the  courtesy  of  its  message,  no  less  than  its  more  serious  mean- 
ing. The  confidence  placed  in  me  by  the  youth  of  Sir  Walter's  town — 
may  I  say  my  father's  also?^ — and  much  more  to  me  than  mine,  will,  I 
hope,  give  me  the  best  encouragement  possible  in  the  woric  which  I  am 
at  present  planning  for  years  to  come — if  permitted  to  come — and  what- 
ever I  can  be  to  them  as  a  helper  I  will  be  to  the  best  of  my  power. 
I  cannot,  after  reading  your  message  from  them,  doubt  their  acquitting 
me  of  having  paused  at  first  in  reply  to  their  call,  either  in  disrespect  to 
them  or  in  affectation.  My  late  illnesses^  have  made  it  necessary  for  me, 
if  not  to  cease  work,  at  least  to  waste  none ;  and  I  was  entirely  doubtful 
if  any  of  my  old-fashioned  principles  could  be  at  present  spoken  for  any 
good,  except  in  the  form  of  quietly  recorded  protest,  which  is  not  the  duty 
of  a  '^President"  However,  if  even  it  turn  out  eventually  that  I  cannot 
much  help  you,  at  least  I  will  promise  not  to  hinder;  and  to  remain  in 
such  ways  as  you  can  show  me,  always  your  societies'  respectful  and 
faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


JUMBO  AT  THE  *«ZOO'' 

[From  the  Morning  Pwt,  Fehruary  25,  1882.  Reprinted  in  fgdratii,  Decern- 
her  1890,  vol  ii.  pp.  100-101,  and  thence  in  BuMnianay  part  i.,  1800,  p.  113 
(No.  120).  Jumbo,  who  had  been  a  popular  favourite  at  the  Zoological  Gardens 
for  many  years,  had  become  difficult  and  was  sold  to  P.  T.  Barnum,  the  American 
showman;  he  was  killed  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  near  S.  Thomas,  Ontario, 
on  September  15,  1885,  by  being  struck  by  a  passing  goods  train  as  his  keeuer 
was  leading  him  and  other  elephants  along  the  track  {Times,  September  J7>  1885).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ''Morning  Post" 

Hbrnk  Huj^  i^.  28  [1882]. 

Sir, — Permit  me,  as  a  life  fellow  of  the  Zoological  Society,  to  contradict 
in  the  sternest  and  most  direct  manner  the  statement  made  by  its  secretary 
in  your  columns  of  to-day  that  ^*  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  members  of 

1  {See  Praterila,  I  §§  141.145.1_ 

«  [In  1878  and  1881 :  see  Vol.  XXV.  pp.  xxv.-xxvi. ;  Vol.  XXXUL  p.  xxviiL] 
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the  oooncil  share  in  tfiis  regret"  (at  selling  their  old  elephant  to  a  cara- 
Tan)  ''as  mach  as  any  of  the  fellows."  I,  for  one  of  the  said  fellows,  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  selling  my  old  pets  or  parting  with  my  old  servants 
becaote  I  find  them  subject  occasionally,  perhaps  even  ''periodically,"  to 
fits  of  ill  temper ;  and  I  not  only  "  regret "  the  proceedings  of  the  council, 
but  disclaim  them  utterly,  as  disgraceful  to  the  city  of  London  and  dis- 
honourable to  common  humanity.  If  the  council  want  money  let  them 
beg  it, — if  they  want  a  stronger  elephant's  house  let  them  build  it ;  there 
is  brick  and  iron  enough  in  London  to  keep  a  single  beast  safe  with,  I 
suppose^  and  if  there  are  not  children  in  London  brave  enough  to  back 
him  in  his  afternoon  walk,  let  them  look  at  him  and  go  to  their  rocking- 
horses.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  Mr.  Sdater's  letter  ^  is  quite  ground 
enough  to  justify  the  police  in  preventing  any  further  direct  violence  to 
the  animal ;  and  while  the  council  and  Mr.  Bamum's  agent  are  concoct- 
ing new  methods  of  treacheiy  to  him,  there  is  time  for  the  children  to 
say  their  say,  and  pay  their  pence,  and  make  Jumbo  their  own  for  ever. 
Then,  if  there  are  any  other  fellows  of  my  mind,  we'll  find  board  and 
lodging  for  him,  and  peace. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  fiuthful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


A  MEDAL  FROM  THE  PRINCE  OF  MANTUA 

[This  letter  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  "the  Mantua  and  Montferrat  Medal 
Fund  held  at  Exeter  Hall  on  Jane  15,  1883,"  and  printed  at  p.  6  of  the  lUpart  qf 
Annual  Meeting,  etc  Reprinted  in  the  Bioffrapkical  Magtudne,  Na  xv.  vol.  ix.. 
October  1887.  (Printed  tot  the  proprietors,  46  Lower  Kennington  Luie,  S.E.) 
The  Magazine  gives  (pp.  89-96)  a  biography  of  "His  Roval  and  Most  Serene 
Highness  Charles  de  Bourbon  d'Este  Paleologus  Gonziga,  Prince  of  Mantua  and 
Montferrat  and  Ferrara  in  Italy,  Prince  of  Nevers  and  Rethcl  and  Alencon  in 
France,"  and  traces  his  descent  further  back  to  David,  Kinff  of  Israel  "Charles 
Ottley  Groom  Napier,  calling  himself  Prince  of  Mantoa,  was  the  anther  of 
numerous  works  on  scientific  subjects,  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  Temperance  and 
V^tarianism.  In  imitation  of  the  medals  awarded  by  the  Gonzagas  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  Prince  in  1879  ^^reconstituted  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
Arts,"  denominating  it  '^the  Mantua  and  Montferrat  Medal  Fund."  Among  the 
earliest  reciptents  of  medals  were  Sir  Richard  Owen  and  Ruskin  (whose  letters  of 
thanks  appear  on  p.  85  of  the  Magazine),'] 

Hernb  Hill,  2ind  April,  1882. 

Sir, — I  trust  to  your  kindness  and  sympathy  to  express  for  me,  better 
than  in  the  weakness  of  just  passed  crisis  of  illness  1  am  the  least  able 
myself  to  express,  my  most  heartfelt  recognition  of  the  grace  done  me  by 
the  Prince  of  Mantua,  and  the  extreme  joy  given  me  in  being  received 
into  this  roll  of  those  who  have  loved  Italy  and  been  thought  dear  to 
her.  For  the  Prince  will  do  me  the  justice  to  trust  my  earnest  saying 
of  what  is  chiefly  in  my  heart:  this  medal — the  joy  of  seeing  still  su<£ 
a  Prince,  such  as  my  own  EngUsh  ancestors'  used  to  seek  the  Courts  of, 

>  [Mr.  Philip  Lutley  ScUter,  F.R.S. ;  secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society,  1859- 
1902.T 

*  \¥Qt  Ruskin's  ancestry,  in  Rngknd  and  Scotland,  see  Vol  XXXV.] 
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for  all  such  lessons  in  what  was  noblest,  whether  in  learning  or  the 
arts,  (such  as  I  trust  when  these  dark  times  are  past^  with  all  their 
tumult,  Italy  may  again  surround  the  thrones  of,  and  with  them  worship 
in  Temples  now  laid  desolate): — ^the  joy  of  this,  I  repeat,  is  £ur  more  to 
me  than  the  personal  exultation;  but  I  never  yet — and  1  am  now  sixtj- 
three — had  so  much  pleasure  given  me  by  any  notice  or  kindness.  I  must 
write  again  when  I  am  better  able — perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  do 
so  when  I  send  you  the  photograph,  which  I  will  have  taken  with  careful 
sitting,  in  the  best  obedience  I  can  render  to  the  Prince's  wish,  as  ex- 
pressed by  you  at  the  dose  of  your  kind  letter.  The  beautiful  medal 
reached  my  hands  in  perfect  safety  this  morning. 

BeUeve  me.  Sir,  with  sincere  respect. 

Your  £dthful  and  obedient  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

Thb  Ssobbtary  of  the  Prikcb  op  Mantua. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

[From  a  facsimile  circular  issued  by  Mr.  Herbert  R.  Barraud,  the  photographer. 
The  letter  was  written  after  a  visit  by  Mr.  Barraud  to*  Mr.  Arthur  Severn's  studio 
at  Heme  Hill.  Mr.  Barrand  published  a  lithograph  ficsimile  of  the  letter,  portions 
of  which  he  also  printed  upon  his  prospectuses.  Ruskin  sat  to  him  again  in  the 
spring  of  1885.  The  letter  was  printed  in  the  Pall  MaU  GazetUj  November  12, 
1886;  also  in  Igdrasil,  December  1890,  vol.  ii  p.  101,  and  thence  in  RuMnkma, 
part  L,  1890,  pp.  113-114  (No.  130).] 

30ih  April,  1882. 

Dbar  Mr.  Barraud, — We  are  all  much  more  than  pleased  with  these 
results  of  your  extreme  skill  and  care ;  they  are  the  first  photographs  ever 
done  of  me  that  expressed  what  good  or  character  there  is  in  roe  for  my 
own  work;  and  as  pure  photography  they  seem  to  me  to  go  as  &r  as  the 
art  can  at  this  day  (and  I  do  not  believe  it  can  ever  do  much  better). 

The  portrait  of  Baby  is  also  a  rare  success,  both  in  your  choice  of 
action  and  the  precision  of  effect :  it  is  extremely  and  singularly  beautiful. 
Mr.  Severn  was  good — and  my  Lucerne  drawing  better  than  itself:  only  my 
favourite  Ruth  has  failed;^  but  she  was  put  off  too  long,  and  not  studied 
enough.  However,  it  was  as  well,  seeing  the  hitherto  difficulty  of  getting 
an  endurable  likeness  of  me  for  the  friends  who  care  for  me,  that  you 
gave  your  time  to  that  immediate  business. 

I  admit,  for  once — as  you  have  managed  to  use  it — the  good  of  studio 
light !  But  some  day  you  must  please  do  one  of  me  in  open  light,  for 
the  sake  of  fair  play  to  the  Day  and  to  your  own  skill,  which  1  am  sure 
can  conquer  more  difficulties  than  you  have  tried. 

And  so  believe  me  always  gratefully  and  faithfully  yours, 

J.  Ruskin. 

1  [Miss  Ruth  Mercier,  who  had  nursed  Ruskin  through  one  of  his  illnesses.] 
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EMERSON 

[To  Alexander  Ireland^  aathor  of  The  Book4owr'9  EncUndum,  The  Land  o'  Cak99 
and  Britker  ScoU,  with  a  Reminiscence  qf  Sir  Walter  Scott  (1882),  and  In  Memoriam 
R.  W,  Emereon^  RecoUeetione  af  hie  Vieite  to  England  (1882).  Printed  in  facsimile  in 
the  Bookman,  April  1892,  yoL  ii.  p.  1^] 

BRiLNTwooD,  9th  February f  '89. 

My  dkar  Sa, — 1  am  extremely  flattered  and  obliged  bj  the  gift  of 
jour  books,  espedaUy  the  paper  <m  Soott  and  the  Enchiridion.  I  have 
nerer  eared  much  frar  Emenon ;  ^  he  is  little  more  than  a  clever  gossip,  and 
his  egoism  reiterates  itself  to  provocation.  Still  I  am  extremely  glad  you 
have  given  these  caielul  notes  of  him.  All  his  friends  seem  to  have  loved 
him  much. — ^With  very  sincere  thanks, 

Bdieve  me  respectftdly  yours, 

John  Rusxin. 


TO  THE  SALTAIRE  SALT  SCHOOLS 

[From  the  Tknee,  April  16, 188a  Reprinted  in  IgdraeU,  December  1890,  vol  ii. 
p.  102,  and  thenoe  in  RuMnkma,  part  i.,  1890,  n.  115  (No.  134).  The  Salt  Schools 
were  fbnnded  by  Sir  Titos  Salt  (180S-1876)  in  the  town  which  grew  op  around  his 
alpaca  works  and  was  called  after  him.] 

[1883.] 

I  am  sincerely  grateftd  for  the  honour  of  your  letter,  but  my  ooXy  hope 
of  being  able  to  ftdfil  the  duty  lately  resumed  at  Oxfbid  is  in  total  reftiMl 
of  other  responsibilities.  None  could  be  more  grave,  none  declined  by 
me  with  more  regret,  than  this  connected  with  the  presidency  of  such  an 
institutk>n  as  the  Salt  Schools. 


THE  W.  J.  BUNNEY  MEMORIAL  FUND 

[This  letter,  addrened  to  the  widow  of  W.  J.  Bunney,  the  artisL  was  printed 
and  drculated  among  subscribers  to  the  Fmid  collected  in  memorial  of  bun.  It 
was  reprinted  in  Igdraeii,  June  1890,  vol.  i.  p.  214,  and  thence  in  RuMnianOy 
part  i.,  p.  32.  Bunney  died  in  1882,  after  completing  bis  laige  picture  of  St  Mark's 
(for  which,  see  VoL  X.  pp.  bdii.,  82).  An  exhibition  of  bis  works  was  held 
at  the  Fine  Art  Society  in  1882,  and  Bir.  Wedderbnm  wrote  a  Memoir  of  the 
artist  which  appeared  as  a  prefiitoe  to  the  Catalogue.  A  ''communication  from 
Mr.  Ruskin''  promised  therem  was  not  written.  For  notices  of  Bunney  and  his 
work,  see  Vol.  XXL  pp.  33-34  n.  and  the  places  there  noted.  See  also  the 
General  Index.] 

Brantwood,  lOth  Auguet,  1883. 

My  dear  Madam, — 1  am  honoured  in  receiving,  from  the  subscribers  to 
the  fund  which  has  been  collected  in  memory  of  your  husband,  a  charge 
to  convey  to  you  such  expression  as  may  be  possible  to  me  of  the  feeling 
in  which  it  is  presented  to  you  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes,  as  you  may 

^  [See,  however,  the  numerous  references  to  him  in  the  General  Index.] 
xxxiv.  2  N 
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judge  fittest,  in  the  education  of  his  children.  I  have  called  it  a  memorial 
fund;  but  indeed  the  subscribers  recognize  that  Mr.  Bunney's  name  will 
remain  ineffaceably  connected  with  the  history  of  all  efforts  recently  made 
in  Italy  for  preservation  of  true  record  of  her  national  monuments ;  nor  less 
with  the  general  movement  in  which  he  so  ardently  and  fiithfully  shared, 
for  the  closer  accuracy  and  nobler  probity  of  pictorial — ^more  especially  of 
landscape — art;  a  movement  which  was  initiated  about  the  time  when  he 
first  took  up  his  residence  in  Venice^  and  of  which  he  remained,  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  the  most  clearly  recognized  exponent  and  representatlTe  to 
the  foreign  schools,  both  of  Italy  and  America.  This  land  has  been  col- 
lected, therefore,  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  sueh  efforts,  for  the  idle 
inscription  of  a  name  which  would  othenrise  hare  been  finrgotten,  bnt^ 
trusting  your  husband's  just  fame  to  the  lovers  of  Venice,  it  is  presented 
to  you  as  a  token  of  the  solemn  affection  in  which  all  we  his  friends  hold, 
and  with  which  we  shall  always  think  of,  a  man  whose  careful  art  was  the 
constant  and  unstinted  enthusiasm  of  an  entirely  pure,  loyal,  and  rightly 
religious  soul. 

And  I  pray  you.  Madam,  now  and  always,  since  you  know  me  one  of 
your  husband's  ehief  mourners,  so  also  to  hold  me  one  of  your  most  devoted 
servants, 

J,    RUSKIN. 


SEA  PICTURES 

[From  the  Bookseller,  November  3,  1883,  p.  1047.  Reprinted  (wrongly  datsd 
''18«3'0  in  IgdratU,  part  i.,  1890,  j>.  33,  and  tkenee  in  BwkMana  (No.  28).  The 
book  referred  to  is  ^Slio  Pioiurei,  by  Dr.  J.  Macamlay  (Religions  Tract  Ssciety,  1883).) 


Dkar  Dr.  Mm;aulay,*— *The  beautiful  book  came  with  your  lett^.  It  is 
far  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  on  its  subject,  and  will  be  a  most  preoioiiB 
gift-book  for  me.  It  leans,  I  think,  still  a  little  too  much  to  the  terror 
of  the  sea;  and  instead  of  colouring  only  Stanfield's  melancholy  though 
admirable  ''Lost  Ship,"^  I  should  have  liked  the  blue  bays  of  Greece,  or 
calm  islet  shores  of  the  Pacific.  But  all  is  well  done  that  you  have 
endeavoured  to  do,  and  the  book  is  extremely  precious  to  me. 

Believe  me  ever,  yours  faithfully, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


SYDNEY  SMITH 

[From  ih%  Life  and  Times  qf  S^thnp  BmUh,  by  Sloart  Jf,  Reid,  1884,  p.  374. 
The  letter  was  addressed  to  the  author  by  Raskin,  to  whinn  the  book  is  dedicated. 
On  the  subject  of  the  letter,  see  PrcUerita,  ii.  §§  166-169.] 

OzFOBD,  Nw).  I6th,  1883. 

My  dear  Sir« — I  wanted  to  tell  you  what  deep  respect  I  had  for 
Sydney  Smith ;  but  my  time  has  been  cut  to  pieces  ever  since  your  note 

^  [A  reproduction  of  Stanfield's  "  Abandoned,"  printed  in  colours  by  Edmund 
Evans,  is  the  frontispiece  to  the  book.  For  notices  of  the  picture  (Academy, 
1856),  see  Vol.  XIH.  p.  29,  and  VoL  XIV.  p.  62.] 
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reaehad  me  He  was  the  fiist  in  the  Uterarj  eirdes  of  London  to  assert 
the  Valtie  of  Modem  Painters,  and  he  has  always  seemed  to  me  eoually 
keett-sighted  and  generous  in  his  estimate  of  literary  efforts.  His  Moral 
PUlotopigf  is  the  only  book  on  the  subject  which  I  care  that  my  pupils 
should  lead,  and  there  is  no  man  (whom  I  have  not  personally  known) 
whose  image  is  so  rivid  in  my  constant  affection. 

Ever  your  fdthful  senrant^ 

John  Rdskik. 


^*A  PENNYWORTH  OF  THOUGHTS'^ 

[From  John  RuMn:  A  Shid^,  by  the  B«t.  R.  P.  Downes,  1890.  Addressed  to 
Mr.  Downes^  of  Upper  Norwood^  editor  of  a  periodical  entitled  Great  Thought*, 
and  consist!  pg  largely  of  excerpts  from  great  writers.  Mr.  Downes  had  evidently 
asked  Roskiirs  pemnssion  to  make  use  ^  ezeerpts  from  his  writings.    The  above 


letter  is  fiicsimfled  atjMge  25  of  the  above  painphlet^  which  was  published  as 
No.  I.  of  the  **  Great  Tboogbti  Library/'  by  A.  W.  Hidl,  131,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Reprinted  in  Igdrasii,  December  1890,  voL  ii.  pp.  101-102,  and  thence  in  Riukiniana, 
part  L,  1800,  p.  114  (No.  131).] 

Brantwood,  30^  Dec.,  '83. 

Sm, — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  a  minister's  editing  such  a  p^riodioal 
as  you  propose,  but  1  am  not  sanguine  of  its  success.  Do  you  think  you 
really  can  supply  a  pennyworth  of  thoughts  a  week?  Anyhow,  if  mine 
here  abd  there  will  serve,  you  are  very  welcome  to  them. 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.  RusKnf. 

MH  HENRY  GEORGE  AND  LAND  REFORM 

[From  the  Times,  January  2,  1884.  Reprinted  in  IgdrasU,  September  1890, 
voL  L  pp.  347-348,  and  thence  in  RuMniana,  part  L,  1890,  p.  65  (No.  65). 
Rnskin  had  been  asked  to  preside  at  a  meeting  on  ''Progress  and  Pover^"  to  be 
held  by  Mr.  Heniy  George,  the  author  of  the  book  of  that  name.] 

BiUN^rwoon,  December  31  [1883]. 

My  dbar  Sir, — ^I  am  quite  past  attending  or  presiding  at  puUie  meet- 
ings but  wish  Mr.  George  all  snooess  in  his  efforts  and  an  understanding 
audience. 

Most  truly  y«Murs, 

J.  RusKOf. 

GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK 

[In  1860,  Rnskin,  by  way  of  giving  emplcmnent  to  Cmikshank  (then  old  and 
in  need),  had  platnied  the  publlcatien  of  a  vMume  of  &iry  stories ;  correspondence 
on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  a  later  volume  (in  lettors  to  C.  A.  How^). 
Cruikshank  executed  two  plates  as  a  first  instalment — representing  ''The  Pied 
Piper"  and  an  ''(Hd  Soldier"  respectively;  but  these  did  not  please  Rnskin,  and 
the  project  was  abandoned:  compare  y<^  XVUL  p.  40.     The  two  trial  plates 
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were  lott;  bat  many  years  afterwards  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann  discovered  them  in 
the  hands  of  dealers^  and  restored  them  to  Ruskin.  Correspondence  with  Raskin 
ensned^  Mr.  Spiehnann  having  sugKested  that  ''his  ktest  criticism  on  Cruikshank 
might  be  interesting  to  the  public '  Mr.  Spielmann  embodied  Ruskin's  letters  in 
an  article  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  February  26^  1884^  entitled  ''Mr.  Ruskin  oo 
Geor^  Cruikshank,"  and,  more  fully,  in  his  John  Ruskin,  1900,  pj^  114^  115.  For 
Ruskin's  appreciation  of  Cruikshants  earlier  work,  see  Vol.  Xv.  pp.  204,  222; 
Vol.  XIX.  pp.  77-78;  Vol.  XXII.  p.  488;  and  General  Index. 

The  plate  here  introduced  was  etched  by  Cruikshank  from  drawings  by  Ruskin. 
The  two  lowest  heads  (from  Verona  and  Venice  respectiTely)  were  engraved  by 
Lupton  for  Stones  qf  Venice,  vol.  iii,  (Vol.  XI.  p.  160).  A  sheet  of  drawings 
containing  the  other  subjects  was  No.  177  in  the  Ruskin  Exhibition  of  1907|  and 
is  thus  inscribed  by  Ruskin : — 

"The  Spiritual  Powers  of  Modem  U£e. 
i$ovirla  rov  dipot — I^h,  iL  2. 

A.  Scientific  and  Theological. 

B.  Luxurious  and  Social. 

C.  Contemplatively  Progressive. 

Pieces  from  the  sculpture  of  Infiamo  in  Porch  of  St    Maeloa,  Rooso. 
Late  Flamboyant.    Sketched  for  7  Lamp6.~J.  R." 

"A"  is  the  central  of  the  three  upper  subjects,  "B"  the  monster  below,  and  "C" 
the  head  below  the  niche.] 

0)  [1884] 

It  was  precisely  because  Mr.  Cruikshank  could  not  return  to  the  manner 
of  the  Grimm  plates,  but  etched  too  finely  and  shaded  too  much,  that  our 
project  came  to  an  end.  I  have  no  curiosity  about  the  plates.  ...  I 
never  allow  such  things  to  trouble  me,  else  I  should  have  vexation  enough. 
There's  a  lovely  plate  of  Stones  of  Venice— folio  sise — lost  these  twenty 
years  n 

(^)  January  21,  1884. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  answer  your  obliging  letter  with  full  permis- 
sion to  use  my  note  on  Cruikshank  in  any  way  you  wish,  and  to  add,  if  yon 
care  to  do  so,  the  expression  of  my  perpetually  increasing  wonder  at  the 
fixed  love  of  ugliness  in  the  British  soul  which  renders  the  collective  worb 
of  three  of  our  greatest  men — Hogarth,  Bewick,  and  Cruikshank, — totally 
unfit  for  the  sight  of  women  and  children,  and  fitter  for  the  furniture  of 
gaols  and  pigstyes  than  of  the  houses  of  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen. 

In  Cruikshank  the  disease  was  connected  with  his  incapacity  of  colour; 
but  Hogarth  and  Bewick  could  both  paint. 

It  may  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  matter  that  Gothic  grotesque 
sculpture  is  far  more  brutal  in  England  than  among  the  rudest  continental 
nations ;  and  the  singular  point  of  distraction  is  that  such  ugliness  on  the 
Continent  is  only  used  with  definitely  vicious  intent  by  degrad^  artists;  but 
with  us  it  seems  the  main  amusement  of  the  virtuous  ones ! 

*  [Perhaps  the  additional  plate  in  the  Examples  of  Venetian  AreMfecture  now 
given  at  p.  350  of  Vol  XI.] 


IV 
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Studies  in  Grotesque. 
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PAINTING  AND  MUSIC 

[From  the  DaUy  Tekgraph,  February  11^  1884.  Reprinted  in  IgdnuU,  August 
1890»  voL  i.  p.  300^  and  thence  in  BuMniana,  pert  i.^  1890^  p.  54  (No.  51).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  '' Daify  Telegraph*' 

Hkbne  Hill,  Feb.  l(Hh  [1884]. 

Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  to  enter  a  remonstrance  against  two  general 
assumptions  in  your  yesterday's  article  on  the  Queen  Square  School  of  Art  ? 
— the  first,  that  no  girl  or  woman  will  ever  wish  to  paint  except  to  get  a 
living ;  and  the  second,  that  the  diversion  of  a  portion  of  the  wages  fund 
from  the  employment  of  girls  in  useful  household  work  to  their  employment 
in  the  production  of  Christmas  cards  must  in&llibly  be  a  benefit  to  the 
sex  and  the  nation.  Might  not  schools  be  instituted  which  should  teach 
the  rich  and  poor  alike  the  arts  of  painting  and  music  ?  and  might  not  both 
these  arts  be  occasionally  practised  by  the  women  of  England  in  modes 
beneficial  to  the  public,  yet  not  altogether  dependent  on  its  patronage  ? 

I  am.  Sir,  your  Cuthfiil  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

A  NEWLY  DISCOVERED  ** TURNER'' 

[From  the  PaU  Mail  Gazette,  February  29,  1884,  thus  mtroduoed :  ^'At  the 
annual  conversazione  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  held  at  Sheffield 
last  evening,  considerable  attention  was  given  to  a  recently  discovered  water-colour 
drawing  by  J.  M,  W,  Turner.  It  was  picked  up  at  a  second-hand  shop  by  Mr. 
Jackson  Smith,  a  local  manufacturer,  llaving  a  suspicion  that  it  might  be  a 
Turner,  he  sent  it  to  Mr.  Ruskin  for  his  opinion,  who  replied,"  etc.  The  drawing 
measured  Id  in.xlO,  and  bore  the  words,  ''Lake  near  Lord  Harewood's  House, 
Yorkshire."] 

[Februarjf,  1884.] 

Your  drawing  is  indeed  a  very  curious  and  beautiful  example  of 
Turner's  earliest  works.  You  are  extremely  wicked  to  trust  it  to  the 
post  with  only  that  bit  of  pasteboard,  and  it  is  a  mercy  it  is  not  crushed 
into  a  curl  paper.  In  case  you  are  ever  disposed  to  part  with  it,  I  think 
you  might  count  on  my  being  ready  to  outbid  the  dealer. 


"THE  CHURCH  REFORMER" 

[From  the  Church  R^fimner,  Februarv  15,  1884,  vol.  iiL  p.  25  ("We  quote 
the  following  firom  a  welcome  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Rusldn  to  the  editor  **). 
Reprinted  in  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette,  February  15,  1884.  The  number  for  January 
15,  1884,  was  sent  to  Ruskin.  Its  attitude  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  full  title — 
The  Church  B^fbrmer:  an  Oryan  of  Chrieikm  SoeialUm  and  Church  Rtferm,  edited  by 
Rev.  Stewart  D.  Headlam,  B.A] 

[February,  1884.] 

I  am  very  greatly  obliged  by  your  sending  me  the  first  number  of 
your  this  yearns  issue.  I  never  yet  looked  through  a  paper  I  thought  so 
right,  or  likely  to  be  so  usefiiL 
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RAILWAYS  IN  DEBBYSHIBE 

[This  and  the  two  following  letten  first  appeared  in  the  ManeheUer  OUy  New9, 
April  5^  12,  and  19,  1884.  They  were  reprinted  m  Igdnml,  Joly  1890,  voL  L  pp.  249- 
253^  and  thence  in  Ruskiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  pp.  41-45  (Nos.  38^  39,  and  40). 
The  snhject  is  the  Dore  i|nd  Chinley  railway,  projected  hy  an  independent  company 
in  1884^  afterwards  taken  up  by  the  Midland  Company  and  completed  in  1894.  It 
<^  opened  Hp"  the  North  Feak  district  (Casileton.  etc.).  Upon  tbe  subject  ak  this 
projected  new  railway  n  correspondent^  "  C.  £.  T.^'  had^  in  writing  to  the  Manckerter 


works  straight  through  instead  of  picking  out  and  objecting  to  the  little  bits  they 
do  read,  there  would  be  a  great  deal  less  misunderstanding  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  living  Englishmen."  In  the  same  issue  with  Mr.  Uttley's  letter  afpeared  another 
letter^  signed  '^  Progress^*'  in  which  the  writf  r  said,  *'  We  have  no  moie  ri|^t  \o 
DoisQi^  the  air  than  we  have  to  destroy  the  scenery.  Yet  it  is  done,  and  must  b« 
aone  to  an  increasing  extent  every  day. '  "  Progress "  empowered  tbo  editor  to  give 
his  name  (which  was  done  in  the  issue  of  April  5) — Mr.  S.  Bramwell^  of  Cheetbam 
Hill^  Manchester.  For  Ruskin  on  railways,  see  in  this  volume,  pp.  135-143,  003-604. 
There  was  a  parody  of  Ruskin's  letters  in  Punch,  August  23>  1884  (''On  all  Fours 
Clavigera").] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "Manchester  City  Newt" 

BiUNTwooB^  Ui4  Aprii,  1884. 

Sim^-rl  am  obliged  by  your  insertion  of  Mr.  Uttiey's  l^ler  in  yowi: 
impittfiiion  of  March  fi9i  which  has  to-day  he&i  forwarded  to  ne;  and  I 
shMld  be  glad  to  say  a  few  words  in  rej^y  to  the  letter  next  foHowing 
from  the  Mlvo^te  of  poisoned  air,  if  he  will  give  his  real  name.  There 
can  be  no  possible  reason  for  the  concealment  of  it  by  so  benevolent  a 
oharacffcer. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  &ithftil  tenfant, 

JoR»  Ruskin. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  "Manchester  City  News" 

Braktwood,  7th  April,  1884^ 

Sifb — I  ^n  at  opce  meet  the  firankness  of  your  correspondents  Mr 
^ramwell,  by  admitting,  for  the  h^tsia  of  all  disoussioQ,  ttuit  he  writes  as  n 
philanlhropiist,  and  has  no  penmial  interest  in  the  praoeedings  he  defends. 
On  the  other  side,  I  confess  myself  no  less  frankty  to  write  as  a  misan- 
thrope. Not  to  the  extent  of  wishing  anybody  any  harm;  but  qoHe  dis- 
tinctly to  the  point  of  wishing  most  people  out  of  my  way  when  I  am 
dispaied  to  enjoy  myself.     Mine  ease  in  mine  inn^  is  not  dependent  on 

»  [PaH  1,  King  Henry  IT.,  Act  iii.  se.  a] 
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the  numbers  of  its  table  (ThSie:  when  I  walk^  I  particularly  like  to  go  at 
my  own  pace^  and  not  spend  my  breath  in  conrersation.  At  a  watering- 
place^  I  take  pleasure  in  the  springs,  but  not  in  the  drinkers ;  and^  were  I 
to  Tisit  the  Hebrides^  would  rather  meet  a  black-headed  guU  than  either 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles  or  Dr,  Johnson. 

But  having  openly  made  this  admission,  I  beff  that  it  may  not  be 
sujqposed  that  I  either  wish  or  anticipate  that  the  world  and  his  wife 
should  keep  themselves,  either  out  of  tmf  way,  or  put  themselves  out  of 
their  own.  Whatever  I  have  advised  or  deprecated  as  to  their  homes,  or 
their  travels,  has  been  absolutely  in  their  interest,  and  from  their  point  of 
view,  so  far  as  I  could  conceive  either.  But  it  has  always  been  written 
also  in  a  conviction  founded  on  some  knowledge  of  past  history,  that  the 
things  which  people  immediately  want  are  not  always  those  that  are  best 
for  them,  and  that  there  may  be  other  things  which  they  don't  in  the 
least  want,  or  are  even  incapable  at  present  of  imagining,  which  would  be 
extremely  good  for  them. 

Take,  for  example,  this  singular  unanimity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Amble- 
tide — ^that  is  to  say,  accurately,  of  the  innkeepers,  shopkeepers,  guides,  and 
other  ministers  to  the  strangers  in  Ambleside — for  a  railway  from  Lakeside 
into  their  midst.  I  have  bng  known  their  ¥rish,  with  anticipation  of  its 
probable  success;  and,  having  seen  the  results  of  railway  enterprise  from 
the  beginning,  can  perhaps  carry  forward  the  "progress  '  of  improvement 
in  my  imagination  to  a  point  beyond  even  the  hopes  of  your  phUanthropic 
correspondent.  It  is  easy  to  conceive — (I  have  seen  fu  more  wondenul 
changes) — a  High  Street  of  magnificent  establishments  in  millinery  and 
'' nouveaut^,"  running  along  under  the  hills  from  Ambleside  to  Grasmere, 
wiUi  the  railway  to  Keswick  immediately  in  their  rear.  I  behold  the 
sublimity  of  Wcnrdsworth  Crescent  and  Silver  How  Circus,  commanding  the 
esplanade  which  will  encompass  the  waters  of  Rydal  and  Grasmere — princi- 
pally then,  of  necessity,  composed  of  sewage ;  while  the  **  rivulets  in  May  " 
which  once  leaped  with  Louisa  in  the  shade,^  will  be  usefully  disposed  in 
successive  tanks,  of  which  the  scum  will  be  inflammable.  A  *'  lift "  to  the 
top  of  Helvellyn,  and  a  Refreshment  Room  on  the  summit,  will  prepare 
the  enthusiastic  traveller  for  a  ''drop"  to  UUeswater;  while  beyond  the 
rectilinear  shores  of  Thirlmere  reservoir,  the  Vale  of  St.  John  will  be  laid 
out  in  a  succession  of  tennis  grounds,  and  the  billiard  rooms  of  the  Bridal 
of  Triermain  ^  Casino  be  decorated  in  the  ultimate  exquisitene»  of  Parisian 
taste. 

Such  development  of  our  resources  in  the  Lake  District  is,  I  suppose, 
inevitable:  I  do  not  therefore  Question  how  fiu*  desirable.  In  Derbyshire, 
on  the  contrary,  there  may  peniaps  be  yet  somewhat  alleged  in  defence 
of  things  as  they  are ;  only,  having  time  to  write  no  more  to-day,  may  I 
first  know  from  Mr.  Bramwell  whether,  thus  far,  I  have  justly  interpreted 
his  aspirations? 

I  am.  Sir,  your  fiuthful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

^  [For  the  lines  from  Wordsworth's  LouUa^  here  referred  to,  see  Vol.  AJLVAli. 
pw  1160 

<  [For  other  refereoees  to  the  Vale  of  St.  John  (the  scene  of  Seotf  s  poem), 
see  above,  p.  137.] 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  "Mancheiter  C%  Nemt" 

BbantwooDj  Easter  Dag  [April  13]^  1884 

Sir, — In   what  I  would   fain  further   say  in  defence  of  the    Peak  of 
Derbyshire,  I   am  compelled  to  admit  not  only  the  bias  of  my  general 
misanthropy,  but  that  also  of  a  private  interest---(80  far  as  that  word  may 
be  conceived  as  having  any  other  sense  than  that  of  Dividend).     Much  as 
I  have   been  wont  to  love  Thirlmere  and   Helvellyn,  there    are   in  other 
climes  lovelier  lakes  and  sweeter  strands;  and  though  I  should  be  driven 
out  of  Brantwood  by  the  trippers  dancing  on  my  lawn  and  the  smokers 
sauntering  in  my  garden,  I  could  still  set  up  my  rest  where  I  could  see 
the  lamb  leap  and   hear  the  Windhover  cry.^     But,  speaking  still  whollj 
for  mjTself,  as  an  Epicurean   Anchorite  and  Monastic  Misanthrope,  I  pnj 
leave  to  submit,  as  a  deeply  oppressed  and  a£9icted  Brother  of  that  Order, 
that  I  can't  find  anything  like  Derbyshire  anjrwhere  else.     ^'  J'ai  beau,"  is 
our  polite  neighbours  untranslatably  express  it,  to  scale  the  precipices  of 
the  Wengem  Alp  with  Manfred — to  penetrate  with  Faust  the  defiles  of 
the  Brocken: — the  painlessly  accessible  turrets  of  Matlock  High  Tor,  the 
guiltlessly  traceable  Lovers'  walks  by  the  Derwent,  have  for  me  still  more 
attractive  peril  and  a  dearer  witchery.     Loddng  back  to  my  past  hk^  I 
find,  though  not  without  surprise,  that  it  owes  more  to  the  Via  Gellit' 
than  the  Via  Mala — ^to  the  dripping  wells  of  Matlock  than  the  dust-rain 
of  Lauterbrunnen.     And  although  I  fully  admit,  as  aforesaid,  that  we  none 
of  us  know  what  is  good  for  us  ;  and  tiiough  progressive  England  achiev- 
ing her  final  purpose  may  one  day  be  blessed,  as  eye  hath  not  seen/  in 
her  life  of  the  forge  and  &ctory,  varied  only  by  excursions  from  one  coal- 
hole to  another, — in  the  meantime  I  must  beg  Mr.  Bramwell  to  understand 
that  we  poor  landscape  lovers  and  painters  at  least  know  our  own  business 
and  our  own  likings;  and  that  it  is  perfectly  open  to  him   to  ignore  us; 
but  neither  to  teach   us  nor  to  please.     Let  it  be  put  to  the  vote  by  all 
manner  of  franchise  which  of  us  is  to  have  our  way ;  but  do  not  hope  to 
explain  to  us  that  the  virtues  of  the  Black  Ck>untry  **  no  delighted  betatj 
lack.''^     If  I  admire,  for  instance,  in  my  perversity,  the  statue  of  Psjcfae 
at* Naples,'  and  your   correspondent   wbhes  to  make  lime  of  it,  by  all 
means  let  us  vote  about  the  matter  with  what  triumph  of  majorities  we 
may.     But  if  Mr.  Bramwell  advises  me  that  it  is  proposed — far  from  in- 
juring, much  to  embellish  my  Psyche — ^that  her  principal  features  are  to 
be  left  entirely  unmodified,  only  a  small  smut  put  on  the  tip  of  her  nose, 
and,  quite  in  the  style  of  the  inlaid  jewelling  of  the  ancients,  but  with 
more  propriety  and  economy,  a  red-hot  cinder  put  into  each  of  her  ejes, 
I  may  not  be  able  to  express  to  Mr.  Bramwell  what  Mr.  Wordsworth  calls 

»  [For  Raskin's  delight  in  this  bird,  see  VoL  XXIV.  p.  xxix.,  and  Vol  XXVI. 

p.  30^  .,     f 

'  [The  road  that  runs  up  Bonsall  Dale,  named  in  comidimmit  to  the  fiunily  w 
Gell  of  Hopton,  through  whose  estate  it  passes.  For  Ruskin's  various  visits  to 
Matlock,  see  the  GenenJ  Index.] 

*  [Isaiah  Ixiv.  4;  1  Corinthians  11.  9.] 

«  WtheUOy  Act  i.  se.  3,  Hne  290.] 

'  [For  another  reference  to  the  statue,  see  VoL  XII.  p.  206.] 
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''the  diierence  to  me/'^  but  I  hope  that  he  will  admit  the  possibOity  of 
my  real  diaeomfort,  in  an  arrangement  whieh  is  a  matter  of  indillerence 

Enough  said  in  my  own  caose.  I  now — and  I  hope,  after  this  candour, 
now  without  suspicion — ^take  up  that  of  the  public — public  in  the  widest 
sense,  including  the  Derbyshire  peasant,  to  whom  his  liills  are,  your  corre- 
spondent says,  no  more  than  a  landmark — the  tripper  from  Manchester  or 
Birmingham,  and  the  trareller  from  beyond  sea.  That  little  heap  of  crys- 
talline hiUs,  white  oTer  with  sheep,  white  under  with  dog-tooth  spar,  is  a 
treasure  alike  to  them  all,  richer  than  Cathay,  brighter  than  Golcmda. 

**  A  landmark  only ! " — and  Heaven  bless  Uie  mark — what  better  should 
they  be?  and  who  is  he,  and  what  is  his  guilt,  who  removes  his  neigh- 
bour's landmark  ?  * 

Birmingham  tripper !  Oh,  my  expatiating  friend,  do  you  want  to  take 
Birmingham  with  you  wherever  you  go,  then?— or  think  to  refresh  your- 
selves from  the  foundry  by  picnic  in  a  lime-kiln? 

Learned  traveller,  gentle  and  simple — ^but  above  all  English  Paterfamilias 
— think  what  this  Utile  jnece  of  mid-England  has  brought  into  so  narrow 
compass,  of  all  that  should  be  most  precious  to  yon.  In  its  very  minute- 
ness it  is  the  most  educational  of  all  the  districts  of  beantifbl  landscape 
known  to  me.  The  vast  masses,  the  luxurious  colouring,  the  mingled 
associations  of  great  mountain  scenerv,  amaxe,  excite,  overwhelm,  or  exhaust 
— but  too  seldom  teach;  the  mind  cannot  choose  where  to  begin.  But 
Derbyshire  is  a  lovely  child's  alphabet;  an  alluring  first  lesson  in  all  that's 
admirable,  and  poweHnl  diiefly  in  the  way  it  engages  and  fixes  the  atten- 
tion. On  its  miniature  cliffs  a  dark  ivy  leaf  detaches  itself  as  an  object 
of  importance ;  you  distinguish  with  interest  the  species  of  mosses  on  the 
top;  you  count  like  many  falling  diamonds  the  magical  drops  of  its  petri- 
fying well;  the  duster  of  violets  in  the  shade  is  an  Armida's  garden  to 
you.*  And  the  grace  of  it  all !  and  the  suddenness  of  its  enchanted  changes, 
and  terrorless  grotesque — Grotesque  par  excellemoe/  It  was  a  meadow  a 
minute  ago,  now  it  is  a  cliff,  and  in  an  instant  is  a  cave — and  here  was  a 
brooklet,  and  now  it  is  a  whisper  under  ground;  turn  but  the  comer  of 
the  path,  and  it  is  a  little  green  lake  of  incredible  crystal;  and  if  the 
trout  in  it  lifted  up  their  heads  and  talked  to  you,  you  would  be  no  more 
suqnised  than  if  it  was  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  Aiid  half  a  day's  work  of 
half  a  dosen  navvies,  and  a  snuff-box  fuU  of  dynamite,  may  blow  it  all 
into  Erebus,  and  diabolic  Night,  for  ever  and  ever. 

Think  of  it, — how  inexorable  then  the  Deities,  how  irrevocable  the 
Deed.  Your  Psydie  of  Naples  made  lime  o^  there  is  yet  marble  in  Paris 
out  of  which  Love  may  one  day  carve  another,  or  if  not,  a  Dovedale 
milkmaid  may  perhaps  please  him  no  less.  But,  once  your  snowy  diff 
blasted  away,  and  your  pure  trout  pool  filled  with  potsherds, — ^Nature 
her&elf  has  no  healing  in  all  her  compassion  for  you.  Time  no  restitution 
in  all  his  ages.     And  there  is  yet  this  to  be  noted  of  the  ^^lastly  precuUm 

^  [For  another  refarenoe  to  the  poem,  "  She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  wajrs," 
see  YoL  XXV.  p.  389.] 

*  [Deuteronomy  xix.  14.1 

'  [See  Rogers's  IkUjf  C'Como")  for  a  simikr  use  of  ^'Armida's  palace**  (in 
Tasso)  as  a  ^pe  of  enchantment.] 
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of  the  destroyuig  foroe,  in  Derbyshire  oountry,  that  it  is  in  the  very  Ejres 
of  it  that  the  fiery  brand  is  plunged.  In  almost  every  other  lovdy  hill- 
district^  and  in  all  rich  Lowland,  the  railway  kills  little  more  than  its  own 
breadth  and  a  square  mile  or  two  about  every  station^  and  what  it  leaves  is 
as  good  as  what  it  takes.  But  in  Derbyshire  the  whde  gift  of  the  eouaiiy 
is  in  its  glens.  The  wide  acreage  of  field  or  moor  above  is  wholly  withoat 
interest ;  it  is  only  in  the  cl^ts  of  it,  and  the  dingles,  that  the  tmveller 
finds  his  joy,  and  in  those  clefts  every  charm  depends  on  the  alternate  jot 
and  recess  of  rock  and  field,  on  the  successive  discovery  of  blanched  heiglit 
and  woody  hollow ;  and,  above  all,  on  the  floretted  banks  and  foam-erisped 
wavelets  of  the  sweetly  wilful  stream.  Into  the  very  heart  and  depth  of 
this,  and  mercilessly  bending  with  the  bends  of  it,  your  railway  drags  its 
close  clinging  damnation.  The  rocks  are  not  big  enough  to  be  tuanelled, 
they  are  simply  blasted  away ;  the  brook  is  not  idde  enough  to  be  bridged, 
it  is  covered  in,  and  is  thenceforward  a  drain ;  and  the  only  scenery  left 
for  you  in  the  once  delicious  valley  is  alternation  <^  embanloneiits  of  slag 
with  pools  of  slime. 

I  have  not  said,  I  leave  the  clergyman  and  physician  to  say,  what 
moral  or  sanitary  changes  follow  the  disgrace  of  the  gift^  of  Nature  sod 
the  wreck  of  her  order.  But  I  may  at  least  advise  your  conrespoDdent 
that  envenomed  air  is  deadlier  to  the  young  than  the  old,  and  that,  under 
his  progressive  rule,  women  are  seldom  likely  to  attain  the  age  at  wbieh 
he  ceases  to  pity  them«  But  the  question  of  to-day  is  not  for  the  crone, 
but  the  babe.  What  favours  of  high  Destiny  has  England  to  promise  to 
her  children,  who  have  been  reared  in  mephitic  fume  instead  of  mounUiD 
breeae ;  who  have  had  for  playground  heaps  of  ashes  instead  o{  hsnkf  of 
flowers ;  whose  Christmas  holidays  brought  them  no  memoryi  whose  Easter 
sun  no  hope ;  and  from  whose  existence  of  tlie  present^  and  the  future 
Commerce  has  filched  the  Earth,  and  Science  shut  the  Sky? 

I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Rossuf. 


[From  the  Daiiy  Telegraphy  June^B,  1884.     Reprinted  in  IgdraMy  AngostlWi 


BILUARDS 

one  6,  1884.     R 
veCi.  pp.  302-003,  and  thence  in  RuMnkmay  pari  !.,  1890,  yp.  6M% 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ** Daily  Telegraph" 

Bkantwood  [Jme  1884 

Sni,«-*As  you  have  honoured  me  by  referring  to  my  likes  and  dislikes 
in  jrour  interesting  article  on  games,  will  you  kindly  correct  the  imprcssloD 
left  on  your  readers  that  I  ''should  dislike"  either  billiards  or  ^^^*  \ 
am  greatly  interested  in  the  dynamics  of  billiards,  but  I  cannot  plsyi  ^^ 
I  deeply  deplore  the  popularity  of  the  game  among  the  lower  classes  on 
the  Continent  Chess,  on  the  contrary,  I  urge  pupils  to  learn,  and  e^ 
it  myself,  to  the  point  of  its  becoming  a  tempUtion  to  waste  of  time  often 
very  difficult  to  resist ;  and   I  have  really  serious  thoughts  of  publiaom* 
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a  tdecUon  of  &vourite  old  gmm^  bj  chtn-pkjen  of  real  gcaina  and 
imaginatioi^  as  oi^sosod  to  tho  stapidkj  called  cheas-plajing  in  modem 
days.  Pleaaant  ''  |^j>"  traly !  in  which  the  oppottenU  sit  calculating  and 
analysing  for  twelve  boors,  tire  each  other  nearly  into  apoplexy  or  idiocy> 
and  end  in  a  draw  or  a  victoiy  by  an  odd  pawn ! 

I  am.  Sir,  your  fidthful  servant^ 

John  Ruskiv. 


RULES  OF  PERSPECTIVE 

[Given  in  fitctimile  at  the  beginning  of  a  little  book  with  the  followiDg  title- 
page:— 

Rules  of  Ferspective.  |  Explained,  illastrated.  and  adapted  |  to  practical 
use.  I  By  I  M.  Al  Ronciman.  I  With  Latter  of  Approval  |  from  |  Professor 
John  Roskin^  M*A.,  Hon.  LL.IX,  etc.,  etc  |  Ars  pt>bat  Artifieem.  |  Londen : 
I  Winsor  Sa  Newton,  Limited,  88,  Rathbone  Plaee,  W. 

The  book  was  published  in  1884.    For  Mr.  Charles  Ranciman,  Roskin's  first  drawing 
master,  see  Prattrita,  L  §{  84,  87.] 

m  June,  '84. 

DsAR  Miss  Runomam, — I  assure  you  it  gare  me  true  pleeture  to  see 
your  writing  again;  and  to  learn  that  you  had  made  the  alterations  sug* 
gosted  in  the  arrangement  of  your  Father's  ruleSt-^before  not  wholly  dear. 
Your  having  done  so  enables  me  at  once  to  guarantee  the  scientific  accuracy 
and  easy  i^pUcability  of  the  rules;  and  with  the  greater  security  because 
I  myself  learned  all  the  perspective  from  them  whidi  I  ever  apply  to  land- 
scape practice. 

Beh'eve  me  always,  your  fidthfiil  servant^ 

John  Ruskin. 


AMATEUR  CHESS 

[The  first  of  theas  letters  is  from  the  Chm$  M(mtk^,  edited  by  L.  Hoffer  aud 
J.  U.  Zokertort  (published  by  Jas.  Wade.  18,  Taristook  Street,  Covent  GardeUi 
W.aX  July  1884  (vol  v..  No.  50^  p  321).  Reprinted  in  /yd?«n/,  Aagost  1800^ 
vol.  i«  pp.  805-306,  and  thence  in  RuskimUma,  pp.  50-60  (No.  59).  Also  reprinted 
in  the  '^ Chess  Column"  of  the  WeOmUuter  Gazette,  January  27^  1900.] 

To  the  Ediion  of  the  "Chees  MotUhljf'* 

BiuiiTwoeii^  JisiM  25^  1884. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  much  surprised  and  more  flattered  by  th^ 
notice  taken  of  my  shoit  letter  to  the  Telegraph  on  Amateur  C!hess ;  ^  but 
will  you  allow  me  a  word  of  reply  in  your  columns  to  the  article  on  thai 

1  [That  is,  the  preceding  letter  headed  '*  Billiards."] 
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letter  which  appeared  in  Limd  and  Water,^  followed  up  by  one  from  Mephisto 
in  Knowledge  ?  To  the  editor  of  Land  and  Waier  I  would  reply,  that  I 
never  think  of  chess  as  a  game  to  be  played  for  money.  I  find  it  £t>r 
myself  a  most  useful  means  of  turning  my  thoughts  out  of  any  too  deeply 
formed  channel ;  and  I  would  teach  it  to  boys  and  giris  just  as  I  would 
teach  them  to  ride  and  dance,  without  wishing  them  to  rival  the  skill, 
or  even  always  to  adopt  the  style,  of  professional  riders  and  dancers.  To 
Mephisto— and  much  more  to  the  editor  of  Knowledge,*  whose  ideas,  it 
seems  to  me,  Mephisto  is  rather  expressing  than  those  of  a  great  chess- 
player— I  would  reply  that  imagination,  in  all  the  arts,  all  the  sciences, 
and  all  the  games  of  men,  is  worth  just  as  much  now  as  it  was  in  New- 
ton's time,  and  will  always  be  worth  what  it  is  now ;  that,  however  little 
coveted  by  the  people  who   have  not  got  any,  it  is  a  source  of  extreme 

Pleasure  to  its  possessors,  and  is  an  extremely  interesting  part  of  total 
uman  nature.  In  painting  and  poetry  the  workers  scorn  analysis,  and 
the  best  work  defies  it;  and,  so  tiar  as  chess  is  capable  of  analysis,  it  is 
neither  art  nor  play.  Mephisto  tells  us  there  iB  only  one  reliable  opening 
known,  and  analysis  will  be  doubtless  crowned  by  showing  that,  as  in  a 
scientific  game,  there  can  only  be  one  reliable  beginning,  so  there  can 
only  be  one  possible  end. 

Meantime  I  am  encouraged  (and  partly,  indeed,  provoked)  by  the  various 
letters  I  have  received  on  this  subject  to  proceed  in  my  notion  of  collect- 
ing a  few  pretty  and  easily-read  games  fi>r  examples  of  chess  style  to 
beginners,  keeping  the  openings  as  irregular  as  possible,  and  never  allow- 
ing the  number  of  moves  to  pass  forty.*  But  in  the  meantime,  as  there 
is  no  longer  a  chess  column  in  Society,  might  not  you,  gentlemen,  grace- 
fully con^e  a  little  space  to  '^social"  chess,  and  record  every  now  and 
then  an  easy  but  graceful  game,  well  fi>llowed,  wittily  concluded,  and  yet 
comprehensible  by  the  ordinary  intellect  of  an  amateur  ? 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

*  For  example  of  a  perfectly  intelligible  and  pretty  game  in  twenty  moves,  I 
may  instance  Captain  Kennedys,  No.  86  in  Mr.  Birds  most  useful  collection  of 
Ches9  MoHerpieces.  The  kind  of  game  which,  however  masterly,  I  call  radically 
bad  in  style,  may  be  as  simply  illustrated  by  the  68-move  one,  No.  70,  in  which 
the  combatants  exchange  first  their  bishops,  ihen  their  queens,  then  their  knights, 
and  then  their  rooks,  and  pass  the  rest  of  their  time  in  skulking  about  the  board 
with  the  odd  rooks  in  chase  of  each  other's  pawns. 

^  rin  the  Chess  Column  of  June  14  (voL  d7>  p.  568)  Buskin's  letter  was  quoted, 
and  the  writer  objected  that  though  ''the  play  or  these  times  is  wanting  in  vigour, 
colourless  and  watery,"  yet  "  brilBant  dodffes  and  imaginative  traps  will  not  pay."j 

«  [The  kte  B.  A.  Proctor.  "Mephisto,'^ at  the  head  of  "Our  Chess  Column  »*  in 
Kn&wiedge  fbr  June  13,  1884  (vol.  vi.  p.  446),  had  quoted  Buskin's  letter,  and  in 
the  following  week's  issue  he  discussed  it  (pp.  467-468).  The  brilliant  style  of 
the  early  masters  had  been  succeeded  by  ''more  modern  analysts,"  and  ''Chess  m 
this  respect  is  only  taking  the  same  course  which  all  other  branches  of  human 
research  and  human  skill  have  taken  ever  since  Newton  discovered  the  law  of 
ffravity.  It  is  the  'positive'  substance  of  a  thing  physical  or  moral  which  determines 
Its  relative  position  in  the  order  of  things.  No  amount  of  imagination  can  for  s 
length  of  time  sustain  a  fictitious  value  given  to  a  body  in  nature  or  to  a  variatioD 
in  chess."] 
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(«) 

BsAifTwoaDy  Comsioif,  LAKOASHno,  /n^f  2  [1884].^ 

My  dkar  S», — I  hope  this  letter  will  get  to  the  postoffice  anyhow — 
the  fine  weather  pats  us  all  off  our  work  ai^  letters  1 

Ckeu  MotUkfy  looks  delightful,  but  cauidn't  you  exist  without  Epps's 
Cocoa  on  the  top!? 

Oh — I  see  you  have  deliTered  your  work.  I  couldn't  open  parcel  till 
to-day. 

Yours  always, 

J.  R. 

Brantwood,  Ju%  4  [1884].' 

Dbar  Mb.  HonrsR, — So  many  thanks  for  your  letter  and  the  FiM — 
and  the  article  beforehand.  I  am  sure  to  be  pleased  both  by  it  and  its 
English^  but  I're  only  b^^  saying  what  I  have  to  say  about  the  temper 
of  chess.  I  think,  in  general,  great  players  should  never  give  odds,  but 
openings,  leaving  weak  points  on  purpose  to  show,  or  find,  new  forms  ci 
the  game,  and  should  name  the  move  after  which  they  mean  to  play  their 
best!  Above  everything,  I  want  to  know,  in  the  great  games,  where 
either  of  the  players  is  first  surprised.  Andersen  and  Morphy  seem  to 
me  the  only  ones  that  never  are — ^they  only  are  beaten  by  getting  tired 
and  making  mistakes,  or  Morphy  in  trying  a  new  opponent's  style. 

And  I've  ever  so  much  more  to  say,  but  I  want  your  letter,  which  I'm 
sure  wiU  be  in  the  best  English — ^not  so  slovenly  as  our  own. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

J.  R. 

28,  HnzfB  Hnx,  8.E,  WkU  Monday  [1886].> 

Dear  Mr.  Bird, — Everything  that  you  send  me  about  diess  interests 
roe;  but  I  have  no  right  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  relative  value  of 
plav,  or  to  say  more  than  that  I  congratulate  you  heartily  on  the  variety, 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  brilliancy  of  your  recorded  victories,  and  that, 
if  only  I  had  time  to  study  your  selections  and  notes  with  care,  I  should 
indeed  hope  to  be  a  chess-player  in  my  old  age.     But  in  all  notes  on 

>  [To  Mr.  L.  Hoffer,  editor  of  the  Cke99  Manthfy,  as  aforesaid,  and  author  of 
''Chess"  in  the  O^dojMdia  qf  Card*  and  Garnet  (1891).  From  the  Chess  Column 
of  the  WeetmhuUr  Gazette^  January  27,  1900,  where  it  is  explained  that  ''The 
Chu$  ifofiMly—tastefiillv  enough  got  up  to  satisfy  even  Mr.  RusJdn — had  an  adver- 
ttsement  on  its  cover  which  seems  to  have  been  an  eyesore  to  him."] 

*  [From  the  Chess  Column  of  the  Weitmrneter  Gazette,  January  27,  1900.1 
s  [From  the  Timee,  June  24,  1886.      The  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Bird, 
the  author  of  Cheee  Maeterfieeee  and  Modem  Cheu,  in  thanks  for  the  volumes.    For 
another  reforeooe  to  hun,  see  Uhie,  YoL  XXXII.  p.  492  a.] 
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chess  that  I  ever  read  there  is  to  my  notion  a  want  of  care  to  point  out 
where  the  losing  player  first  goes  wrong.  Often  it  is  said,  "Such  a  move 
would  be  stronger/'  but  scarcely  ever  why  stronger,  and  no  player  ever 
confesses  by  what  move  he  was  first  snrpriaed.  You  speak  yourself  some- 
times of  a  move  you  regret,  but  not  of  an  opponent's  move  that  embar- 
rassed you.  And  yon  loiow  I  am  always  pleading  with  yon  for  a  few 
chosen  exemplary  games,  in  which  the  reason  for  evety  move  might  be 
shown  on  both  sides. 

Believe  me  always,  dear  Mr.  Bird,  very  gratefully  yours, 

J.   RtJBKlK. 


.       ,         ART  CRITICISM 

[From  the  Pall  MaU  Gazette,  October  21,  1884,  thus  introduced:  ''A  series 
of  papers  on  joumaHsm  is  being  contributed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Reade  to  the  PrMt^f 
Timee.  Asked  what  a  country  reporter,  who  had  no  special  knowledge  of  art, 
ought  to  do  if  sent  to  an  art  exhibition,  Mr.  Ruskin  repDed,"  etc.] 

[(kkber,  188i.] 

Supposing — ^which  t  hope  your  question  does  suppose — ^the  eounti^  re- 
porter  to  be  a  man  of  natural  sense  and  intelligence,  the  best  thing  he 
can  do  is  to  describe  carefblly  the  subject  of  the  pictures  he  thinks  hkely 
to  please  simple  people,  if  they  are  shown  what  is  in  them,  and,  as  hi 
as  the  editor  will  allow  him,  to  take  no  notice  of  pictures  attracting 
merely  by  their  tricks  of  nainting.  I  do  not  think  the  public  value  the 
affectations  of  art  knowledge  in  a  newspaper  reporter,  but  they  would 
always  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  indication  of  elements  of  interest  in  a 
picture  which  they  would  have  missed  without  his  help. 


CHEAP  BOOKS 

fReprinted  m  the  Weeimineter  Qaxette,  July  12,  1906,  from  the  Oreat  CeMrai 
RaUwty  JoumaL  Ruskin's  correspondent  had  written  to  complain  of  the  prioe  of 
his  books.     Ruskin  was  staying  at  the  time  in  Mr.  Maodonald's  house.] 

84,  Woodstock  Road,  Oxford,  Uh  Noc.,  '84L 

My  DBAft  Sm,-^I  have  ordered  my  publisher  to  send  you  in  gfft  a 
book  of  mine  you  have  not  read.  Be  content  ¥rith  that,  at  present,  and 
Carlyle. 

Have  not  you  Shakespeare,  cheap?  and  the  Bible,  now-a-days  for 
nothing?    What  good  do  they  do  you? 

FaithfoUy  yowrs, 

J.  RosEm. 
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STIPPLING 

[From  Bartolozzi  and  hU  Worki,  bv  Andrew  W.  Tuer  (to  whom  the  letter  was 
addressed) :  Leadenhall  Press,  2nd  edition,  1886,  p.  172  n.  (Tlie  first  edition  had 
been  issued  in  1882.)  Reprinted  in  Iffdrarii,  Diosmbw  1880,  toL  ii.  p.  102,  tnd 
thence  in  Rtukmiana  (No.  135),  part  i.,  1890,  p.  115.] 

Brantwood,  Dec.  16,  1884» 

My  dkar  Sir, — I  am  obliged  for  your  letter  and  engravings  enclosed, 
but  the  stipple  in  my  plates  is  all  Mr.  Rofie's  doing,^  contrary  to  my 
reiterated  request,  and  only  permitted  because  Mr.  Roffe  fiusimiles  lines  with 
it  in  a  daxtenMs  way.    I  eatirefy  disapprove  of  stippled  pJlalsr. 

Ever  &ithftilly  yours, 

J.    RUSRIK. 

The  Bartoloaii  reaehed  me  safely,  but  1  have  no  time  to  adtnowledge 
books  sent  me  out  of  my  own  line.  I  see  it  is  rising  in  price,  and  wh^ 
I  cove  to  it,  with  your  good  leave  will  return  it,  as  it  is  of  no  use  to 
me,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  deprive  you  of  the  profit  due  to  to  carefully 
edited  a  work. 


** WANDERING  WILLIES  TALE'' 

[Addressed  to  lieiit-Colonel  Alexander  Fergusson,  and  printed  by  him  at  pp. 
181-182  of  his  book,  The  laird  qf  Lm§:  a  UfeSkeUh  (Edmburgh,  1886).  The  Laird 
of  Lag,  Sir  Robert  Grierson  (1655-173^,  persecntor  of  the  Covenanters,  is  the  Sir 
Robert  RcNteiuntlet  of  Wandering  WiUie's  Tale  in  Sir  Walter  Scotfs  RedgauntkL 
In  another  letter  to  lient-Colonel  Fergosson  (p.  182)  Roskin  wrote  (10th  November 
1881)  on  the  subject  of  dialect:  "I  will  not  believe  in  anything  to  match 
'WiUie'sTale.'"] 

tUk  Jimuary,  1885. 

I  think  the  reason  that  everybody  likes  ''  WOUe's  Tale  *'  is  principally  that 
it  is  ao  short  that  they  have  time  to  read  it,  and  so  exciting  all  through 
thai  they  attend  eomfdetcly  to  it.  The  great  works  [of  Scott]  require  far 
doser  attenth>n  in  their  intricate  design  ^  and  beautifully  quiet  execution ; 
and  now-a-days  nobody  has  leisure  to  understand  anything, — they  like  to 
have  something  to  dream  idly  over--ar  rush  through. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  all  of  Scott's  best.  Few  of  the  novels  are 
without  scenes  either  impossible  to  rational  imagination,  or  a  little  padded 
and  insipid,  ^rdney  Smith  thus  condemns  the  whole  of  The  PiraUf  and 
I  do  not  myself  contend  for  the  great  leap  out  of  the  cave  in  Old  Moriaiity, 

^  [See,  for  instance,  the  frontisnieee  to  Fere  CbwiaerOy  Letter  96  (VoL  XXDL 
p.  517)>  end  to  The  Story  of  Ida  (Vol.  XXXTT.  p.  3).] 
*  fOn  this  point,  cmnpare  Vol.  XXUL  p.  265.] 
'  [See  the  pMS&ge  quoted  by  Raskin  in  FMet^  Fait  tmd  Feed;  eSbaw,  p.  290  ».] 
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the  Bailie's  battle  or  suspension  in  Rob  Rojf,  or  the  earieature  of  Margaret's 
&ther  in  Nigel.  But  every  word  of  ''Wniie's  Tale"  is  as  natural  as  the 
best  of  Bumsj  with  a  grandeur  in  the  main  scene  equal  to  Dante — and 
the  wakinff  by  the  gravestones  in  the  dew  is  as  probable  as  it  is  sweet 
and  skilful  in  composition.  Nevertheless^  the  really  fine  and  carefoUj 
wrought  pieces  of  the  novels  themselves  go  fiur  beyond  it — the  end  of  Red^ 
gauntlet  itself,  for  instance. 


GORDON  AND  THE  SOUDAN 

[From  the  JPiaU  MaU  GoMette,  Fehraary  20,  1886,  where  the  letter  was  headed 
'^  Mr.  Raskin  on  the  Sitoation.*'  Reprinted  in  ladratil,  October  1880,  voL  ii.  p.  12, 
and  thence  in  EuMniana,  part  i,  1890,  pp.  71-72  (No.  75).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ''Pall  MaU  Gazette'' 

Bbantwooo,  JM.  19  [1880]. 

Sir, — Would  you  please  tell  an  innocent  outsider,  whom  you  are  often 
kind  to,  what  on  earth  Mr.  Punch  means  by  talking  about  a  ''  last  rally "  ^ 
and  the  like?  or  what  folks  in  general  mean  by  going  about  begging  for 
help  from  everybody,  because  we  have  lost  a  few  gw>d  men  and  officers 
in  Africa,  and,  after  dawdling  for  six  months,  been  too  late  to  save  one 
very  perfectly  good  officer,  whom,  as  fieur  as  I  can  make  it  out.  Ministers 
must  have  wanted  to  get  rid  of?'  As  far  as  I  have  any  opinion  on  the 
matter  myself,  I  entirely  agree  with  the  enclosed  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  whidi 
I  found  quoted  in  a  country  paper.  Bah !  *  last  rally !  Good  gracious !  did 
all  our  colonies  come  offering  to  help  us  after  the  retreat  to  G>runna? 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  RosxiN. 

M.  DB  Lbbseps  on  thjb  Soudak 

M.  de  Lesseps  in  the  course  of  an  interview  related  by  the  Paris  Matin  said : 
^  I  have  repeatedly  warned  the  English  that  to  send  an  expedition  to  the  Soudan 
was  to  send  soldiers  to  certain  death.  As  for  ancient  Nulna,  or  Ethiopia,  it  is  a 
country  in  which,  as  if  in  a  sea,  whole  armies  of  conquerors  have  been  engnlfsd. 
Cambyses  left  100,000  men  on  the  deserts,  and  he  was  onlv  too  glad  to  return 
home  witii  a  handful  of  followers.  The  sou  of  Mehemet  Aii  was  oumed  in  his 
camp,  with  his  army.  To  attempt  to  conquer  the  Soudan  by  force  is  a  dream. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  Rive  laws  to  and  to  govern  these  intelligent,  heroically  brave 
races.  In  order  to  reach  Khartoum,  whatever  the  route  taken,  one  most  cross  deserts 
in  which  there  is  absolutely  no  water.  An  army,  whether  goingor  returning,  will 
always  be  an  easy  prey  to  the  warlike  populations  of  Nubia.     These  can  turn  on 

^  [The  cartoon  in  the  Punch  of  the  week  represented  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  warrior 
on  horseback,  and  surrounded  by  his  colleu^es,  and  was  entitled  "The  Last  Rally,'* 
ill  reference  to  the  general  election  then  imminent.! 

*  [For  other  references  to  General  Gordon,  see  VoL  XXXI.  p.  386  a.] 

*  [Misprint  for  "But"— see  next  letter.] 
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the  enem^  as  many  as  100^000  fighting  men,  for  whom  death  is  only  a  secondary 
consideration,  and  who  woold  be  scoffed  at  by  the  women  if  they  returned  to  their 
Tillages  without  baring  avenged  the  deaths  of  their  companions.  The  longer  the 
struggle  is  continued  against  the  Soudan  the  more  difficult  will  be  the  ^^ting 
of  a  settlement.  Two  years  ago  it  would  have  been  easy  to  negotiate ;  now  it  is 
diffieolt,  the  animosity  of  these  fimatical  soldiers  having  been  roused." 


GORDON   AND  CARLYLE 

[From  the  BaB  MaU  Ckm^U^  February  26,  1885.  Reprinted  in  MrasU^  October 
1890,  voL  iL  p.  13,  and  thence  in  Rudcimana^  part  i.,  1890,  p.  72  (No.  76).] 

To  ike  Editor  of  the  '* Poll  MaU  Gazette" 

BsAiTTwooD,  Fsbruory  24  [1885]. 

Sir,— Will  you  kindly  correct  the  misprint  of  '^  Bah ! "  for  "  but "  in  my 
recent  letter?  I  never  have  used  this  modem  interjection,  nor  ever  shall. 
I  should  have  written  with  less  haste  and  more  indignation  had  I  conceived 
the  vileness  possible  in  Englishmen  of  making  the  death  of  Gordon  an 
occasion  of  party  contest  C^ensure,  and  alas!  praise,  are  alike  too  late. 
The  Opposition  will  not  redeem  the  Crovemment's  errors  by  encumbering 
its  hands,  and  the  Master  of  Balliol's  sermon  ^  should  have  been  preachea 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  sympathy  with  the  living,  not  in  encomium  of  the 
dead.  I  am  edified  also  by  the  burst  of  funeral  music  from  the  lips  of 
England  in  praise  of  Gordon's  honour  and  faith,  while  she  received  for 
thirty  years,  with  rage  and  hissing,  the  words  of  the  one  man,  now  at  rest 
among  his  native  hiUs,*  who  told  ner  that  her  merchants  should  be  honest 
and  her  statesmen  sincere. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


USURY  AND  INTEREST 

[This  letter  is  eonmunioated  by  Mr.  T.  Farton,  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
Mr.  Parton  had  been  attending  a  course  of  lectures  given  in  Manchester  by  Mr. 
M.  £.  Sadler,  who  had  stated  that  Ruskin  did  not  condenm  a  moderate  rate  of 
interest  of  money.  Mr.  Parton,  as  a  reader  of  Fmv,  challenged  the  statement, 
and  wrote  to  Raskin  to  ask  who  was  right  For  a  note  upon  me  develoiMnent  ii 
his  views  cm  the  subject,  see  VoL  XVIL  p.  xcviii.] 

Brantwood,  lOih  March,  W. 

My  nKAR  Sir, — I  am  extremely  obliged  by  your  letter,  and  more  than 
glad  that  people  begin  to  care  what  I  unnk  or  say. 

When  I  wrote   Unto  this  LaH,  and   Munera,  in    I860  and   1862,  I   had 

^  [Jowett^s  sermon  on  Gordon  had  been  partly  reprinted  in  the  P^  Mail  Oaatette 
(from  the  Oa(ftrd  Magaxine),  February  20,  1886.J 

*  [Carlyle  had  been  buried  at  his  birthplace,  Eodefechan,  in  FelHruary  1881.] 
XXXIV.  2  o 
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not  ftndied  the  vubjeet  of  usury,  and  wis  under  the  osuil  impression  tliat 
moderate  interest  was  harmless.  It  was  Mr.  SiHar  wlio  showed  me  the 
truth — and  in  all  raj  Fori  teaching,  Usury  is  blamed  in  its  essence, — as 
murder  is — though  the  necessity  of  it  for  some  time  yet  under  existing 
conditions  is  granted  also  as  of  War, — the  members  of  the  St.  George's 
Guild  only  vow  to  get  quit  of  it  as  much  and  as  soon  as  they  can. 

A  pamphlet  by   Mr.  Sillar  is  just   coming  out  (with  introduction   by 
me),^  of  which  the  contents  will  I  think  surprise  many. 

Ever  CsitnfuUy  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  EOOTPATHS 

[Fmmu  the  FaU  Mmtt  Gazette^  March  26, 1886.  Reprinted  in  IgdroiU,  July  1890^ 
▼oL  i.  pp.  253-254,  and  thence  in  BuikhUana,  part  L,  1890,  pp.  45-46  (No.  43).] 

To  tke  EJiiorofthg^PaU  MM  Gm$tU" 

Baartwood,  Mmnk  SM  [1885> 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  help  me  to  direct  general  attention  to  the  mis- 
chief now  con^nually  done  by  new  landowners  itL  the  closing  of  oar  moun- 
tain footpaths  ?  The  two  contrary  evils  go  on — each  aiding  and  completing 
the  other.  First,  a  railroad  comes  tearing  a  glen  to  nieces;  and  then 
a  manufacturer  comes  to  live  beside  it,  who  stops  the  footpath  over  the 
hill — and  where  are  you?  We  shall  have  nothing  left  soon  but  the  rail- 
way station  and  hotel  garden  to  enjoy  ourselves  in.  I  have  every  right  to 
speak  in  the  matter,  for  there  are  two  open  footpatiis  through  my  own 
wood,  coming  out  at  my  lodffc  door;  and  I  think  of  all  the  small,  mean, 
and  wicked  things  a  landlord  can  do,  shutting  his  footpath  is  the  nastiest 
We  have  got  to  fight  a  man  between  Windermere  and  Esthwaite  just  now 
who  wants  to  shut  up  one  of  the  rarest  views  in  Lancashire,  and  his 
neighbours  talk  as  if  he  had  some  chance  of  doing  it  too !  *  Of  course  his 
villagers  dare  not  say  «  word  for  themselves,  but  every  educated  resident 
in  the  country  is  as  much  interested  in  stopping  these  abuses  as  they  are. 

I  an.  Sir,  your  obedient  sennant, 

J.    ROVKIN. 


MODERN  ENGLISH  SPORTS 

flliis  letter  was  printed  on  p.  ix.  of  a  small  volume  entitled  Modem  EnglM 
Sports:  their  Uee  and  Abuse,  Dedicated  by  special  permission  to  Frqfessor  Buskin, 
By   Frederick   Gale  (The  Old   BuFer),  Author   of  The  Life   qf  the  Hon,   Boberi 

^  Wjniry  and  the  English  Bishops:  see  above,  p.  443.] 

•  [The  footpath  in  qnetftion  is  from  Sawrey  Hill  to  Flar  Sawrey ;  and  it  was 
steted  in  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  of  April  7,  1886,  that  the  landowner^  applioatioa 
to  Quarter  Sessions  had  been  abandoned.] 
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€frmilm^  atc^  .etc.  LoaAaa:  6fmi^80o  Lov  &  Cq^  1885.  Thm  dedieation  k  m 
follows:  ^Tbifi  book  is  jqMciaU^  dedicated  by  permission  to  Profiossor  Raskin  by 
the  Author,  who  has  received  more  kindness  at  his  hands  than  many  volamee 
could  recorcL  London :  June  1885."  Ruskin's  letter  was  reprinted  (with  the  mis- 
print ^marched**  for  '^ Biarvelled ")  in  IgdranI,  and  thence  (No.  57)  in  Rutkimana, 
iMtrt  I,  1890,  p.  58.  For  <ither  references  to  Mr.  Gale>  see  YoL  XXIX.  p.  220 ; 
and  mbove,  p.  342.] 

Chislehurst,  5ih  June,  1885. 

Mr  DEAR  Fr^mbiugk, — I  am  deligkted  by  the  cbdiottkdi  of  yo«r  new 
book  to  me,  mot  only  beeMMe  it  riiows  me  that  yon  have  pleasure  in  my 
sympnthy,  Irat  alto  beeanae  I  want  people  who  care  aboot  my  own  boolu 
to  know  Aat  I  can  admiie  many  things  which  I  don't  talk  ot  Only  in 
thanking  yon  for  this  charming  compliment,  yon  must  let  me  guard  your 
readers  from  imagining  that  I  think  exactly  with  you  on  all  points.  You 
always  do  me  good,  whether  in  talking  or  writing,  by  showing  me  the 
brightest  side  of  what  I  may  have  seen  mostly  on  the  opposite  one,  by 
your  memorials  oi  the  frank  hearts  and  cheerful  ways  of  the  country  pe<^le 
of  half  a  century  since,  and  your  praise  of  frankness,  cheerfulness,  sikI  sim- 
plieify  in  all  persons  and  at  all  times;  but  I  am  not  to  be  berailed  by 
yoiir  description  of  the  interest  of  honest  villagers  in  the  success  of  a  pretty 
and  amiable  Iwrne^  out  of  my  general  objections  to  hoEse-iaciDg ;  neither 
by  my  joy  in  the  ^  Lucas  cateh,"  which  we  marrelled  at  together,  out  of 
my  steady  wish  that  schoolbojrs  should  learn  skill  in  ploughing  and  sea- 
manship rather  than  in  cricket ;  and  that  young  ladies  should  often  be  sent 
to  help  the  cook  and  housemaid,  when  they  would  rather  be  playing  tennis. 
It  seems  to  me  also  that  you  have  not  enough  protested,  in  the  name  of 
all  sensible  players^  against  the  turning  of  any  play  into  a  laborious  or 
dangerons  business.  Only  the  other  day  Mr.  Arthnr  Severn  pointed  out 
to  me,  in  a  painting  by  old  De  Wint,  that  women  and  duldien  were  stand- 
ing near  the  wickets.  It  seems  to  me  cridcet  must  have  been  in  its  true 
sentth  in  the  days  when  it  commended  itself  to  those  gentle  spectators, 
and  needed  not  warn  them  away. 

Ever  affectionately  youn, 

J.  R 


THE  HUSH  QUESTION 

[From  the  PaO  Mail  QaztUe,  Jannanr  5,  1886.    Reprinted  in  TjfdratiL  Octob 
1890,  voL  IL  pp.  13-14,  and  thence  in  Aiskimana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  73  (No.  77}.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "Poll  Mall  Gasette" 


Bramtwood,  Jan,  4  [1886]. 

Sir, — In  jour  recent  articles  on  the  Irish  question  you  have  taken  no 
notice  of  certain  peculiarities  of  the  Irish  race  which  I  imagine  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do,  and  yet,  by  unlucky  chance,  you  hitherto  ignore  them! 
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Would  it  not  be  well  to  take  some  account  of  these  following  ineradicable 
virtues  of  theirs  in  our  schemes  for  their  management?  First:  they  are 
an  artistic  people,  and  can  design  beautiful  things  and  execute  them  with 
indefatigable  industry.  Secondly :  they  are  a  witty  people,  and  can  by 
no  means  be  governed  by  witless  ones.  Thirdly:  they  are  an  affectionate 
people,  and  can  by  no  means  be  governed  on  scientific  principles,  by  heart- 
less persons. 

Permit  me  to  observe  further,  that  as  Scott  is  the  authority  for  Scotch 
character,  Maria  Edgeworth  is  the  authority  for  Irish;  and  that  her  three 
stories  of  OtTtumd,  Etmm^  and  The  Abtentee  contain  more  essential  truths 
about  Ireland  than  can  be  learned  firom  any  other  sources  whatsoever.^ 

I  am.  Sir,  your  fidthful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


THE  BEST  HUNDRED  BOOKS 

[This  and  the  two  following  letters  first  appeared  in  the  PaU  Mail  CrozeUe  of 
January  10,  February  Iff,  and  February  23, 1886.  They  formed  part  of  a  discussion 
on  the  question,  Which  are  the  best  hundred  books?  startea  by  the  Fail  MaB 
Gazette  in  1886.  The  original  list  was  put  forward  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  in  a 
lecture  at  the  Working  Afen's  College.  Ruakin's  first  two  letters  were  reprinted 
in  the  PaU  MaU  Qaxette*9  ''Best  Hundred  Books"  Extra,  1886,  pf^  7-9.  His 
emendations  of  Sir  John's  list  were  given  by  the  PaU  Mali  in  facsimile,  and  are 
here  so  reproduced.  The  letters  were  reprinted  in  Ruekinianay  part  i.,  1800^ 
piK  79-84  (Noe.  84-86^,  where  the  blottesque  emendations  were  represented  by 
thick  brackets  [eic],  ana  the  lighter  erasures  by  thin  ones  [eic]^  while  nis  additions 
were  g^ven  by  italics.  As  some  of  the  authors'  names  are  not  readily  distingnish- 
able^  it  may  be  said  that  under  ''History/'  Ruskin  erased  "Grote";  under 
"PhUosophy,"  '^MiU,"  "Darwin,"  Adam  "Smith,"  "Berkeley,"  "Descartes." 
"Locke,"  and  "Lewes";  under  "General  Literature,"  "Hume,"  "Macauhiy," 
"Emerson,"  "Goethe,"  and  "Marivaux."  For  other  references  to  Bacon's  ^ew 
Atlantis,  inserted  by  Ruskin  in  the  list,  see  Vol.  XVU.  p.  282;  VoL  XVm. 
pp.  518-614 ;  Vol.  XX.  pp.  290,  367 ;  and  VoL  XXH.  p.  206.] 


(1) 

Brantwood,  Jan.  13,  1886. 

My  dear  Sir, — Putting  my  pen  lightly  through  the  needless — and  blot- 
tesquely  through  the  rubbish  and  poison  of  Sir  John's  list — I  leave  enough 
for  a  life's  liberal  reading — and  choice  for  any  true  worker's  loyal  reading. 
I  have  added  one  quite  vital  and  essential  book — Livy  (the  two  first  books  ^, 

*  [Compare  the  similar  remark  in  Fore  Clavigeray  Letter  87  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  363). 
For  Ruskin's  numerous  references  to  Miss  Edgeworth,  see  the  General  Index.] 

•  [For  the  importance  attached  by  Ruskin  to  the  first  two  books  of  Ldvy,  see 
Vol.  XXIIL  p.  370 ;  Vol.  XXXL  p.  xiv. ;  and  Praterita,  i.  §  167.  For  his  numerous 
references  to  the  three  plays  of  Aristophanes  here  mentioned,  see  the  General  Index ; 
and  for  the  Plutue^  below,  p.  688.  For  Humboldt,  see  again  the  General  Index  (and 
compare,  below,  p.  606);  for  Forbes,  Vol.  XXVL  pp.  xxxiii.-xl.,  686,  and  also  the 
General  Index.] 
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and  three  plays  of  Aristophanes  {Cbmds,  Bird*,  and  Phdus).  Of  travels  I 
read  myself  all  old  ones  I  can  get  hold  of;  of  modem,  Humboldt  is  the 
centra]  model.  Forbes  (James  Forbes  in  Alps)  is  essential  to  the  modem 
Swiss  tourist — of  sense. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

J.  R. 


JbunyMi . 


ArUtotle 
Plato  «». 

Dcmostbcncs, 


« filCnm's  riotircss." 

....  ••Foliiici." 
id  "Republic.'* 

"Fabltf." 

••  De  Cof<mA.* 


riuurcb 
l!arace 
Cicero  ... 


Homer 


Hcsiod  •    'P'^sfU^ 


••  De  Officiii,-  ••  De  Amicitii,'* 
and  '*De  Scoectvle." 

El'Jt  rosTKY. 

,  **  Iliad  "  and  Odyssc/.' 


^*TT   'i"—^- "  ^««  *n^  and  TaII  *• 

vnil«,Y.|.qPiioxn.'-w -louhxiv  •• 

Hmkl  .|.  .4 ••  EOffland  " 

_  -Cwcc' 

'•^€'*", *•  Novum  Offtaniim  •• 

^>aiie*i*  and  ••  Vo)itical  Economy  ** 

■™ -  -  '  *• '^""'•*-^pccie«  •• 

^election) 

>•/••/ .^0*^«na>»  gfcpwledi^c  ** 

^wkjir*  sui  fel^lelhnde  - 
'^fiPkl^  Undeaianding  * 
x^Hisiocy  of  Philofophy  * 
Travels,  • 

••  Voyaret  *• 

rO£TaY  AND  GENIRAL  LirtRATUBB. 

Shakspeare 

Miliua 

Dante 

Spenser 

Scoit 

Wordsworth 

Pop« 


Virgil 


JWishilimceBHiail 


Easier .«c  Po«Tr.Y 
•jUahnKitar^i^*   >^.i   "rsnujant'*  (epi- 

*^n^^Sdl^KV(lranslatcd   by 

I^MS^' — 
Creek  Dramatists. 
^^hylus...   ••rromeiheus**  the   "^  House 
6f     Atreus**     Trilofy,     or 


£S-: 


■*i<¥ii>ai  "il itHy 
•■*Mi<aa" 


I" 
Aiistopbanes  ••'J 

History. 
Herodotus 

Xcnopbon ••Anak  <\%* 

1'hucydidcs 

Ttciiu* ••Ccfmania" 


Coldsmitb *' Vicar,  of  Wakefield  *« 

5*j'«- ••CttlUver'sTravcU'^ 

Defoe - "  Kobiosoo  Cniaue  ' 

*'Tlie  Arabian  Mishu" 

BoMrell "Johnson  *' 

|w»te- >  Select  Worha 

EssayisU  :— 
Aridtsoa 


Moliiie 
Sheridan  T/La-^n. 

Carlyle...Cp:*f:l'*«P^  and  Present  "  and- 
••  French  'Revolution  - 


Modern  Kictiov. 
Selections  (!)  from— 


Scott 


SCv<v>  W^V^ 
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(2)*  [FOrMatf,  lose.] 

9xR, — Several  pohitar  have  been  left  out  of  cOBsidemtibn  botli  by  yon 
and  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  your  recent  inquiries  and  advleea  eonceming 
books.  Especially  Sir  John,  in  his  charming  description  of  the  pleasures 
of  reading  for  the  nineteenth  century,^  leaves  curiously  out  of  mention 
its  miseries;  and  among  the  various  answers  sent  to  the  Pall  Mall  I  find 
nobody  laying  down^  to  begin  withy  any  one  canon  or  test  by  which  a 
good  book  is  to  be  known  fnom  a  bwl  e&e» 

Neither  does  it  seem  to  enter  into  tbe  respondent  minds  Ut  ask,  in 
any  case,  whom,  w  what  the  book  is  to  be  g»od  for — ^young  people  at  old, 
sick  or  strong,  innocent  or  worldly-^^«to  make  the  giddy  sober,  or  tke  grave 
gay.  Above  ail,  they  do  net  dwllugniflh  betw<eeft  book»  iot  the  kbeorer 
and  the  Mrfaoofanan ;  and  the  idei*  that  any  Welf-eonducted  mortal  Hie  oould 
find  leisure  enougK  to  read  a  hundred  books  woald  have  kept  me  wholly 
silent  en  ihe  maittery  but  that  I  was  hkfy  wheri  yeu  sent  me  Sir  John's 
list,  to  strike  out,  for  my  own  pupfls^  sako^  ^k4  books  I  would  £wbid  tiwm 
to  be  f^tfgued  with. 

For,  of  aU  the  plagues  that  afflict  mortality,  the  venom  of  a  bad  book  to 
weak  peo{^e,  and  tiro  chamts  of  a  ^Hsfa  one  to  simple  people,  are  with- 
out question  the  deadliest;  and  they  are  so  far  from  being  redeemed  by 
the  too  imperfect  work  of  the  boat  writers,  that  I  never  would  wish  to  tee 
a  child  taught  to  read  at  all,  unless  the  other  coadftions  of  its  odueatlon 
were  alike  gentle  and  judicious.^ 

And,  to  put  the  matter  into  anything  like  tractable  order  at  all,  you 

1  (In  an  '^ Occasional  Note"  m  the  issue  of  the  Pall  Mall  QaaseUe  (February  15) 
contaming  this  article,  it  was  stated  thai  ^^The  article  was  written  for  ihe  Nmtteentk 
Century  and  was  set  up  in  type  fw  H.  The  editor,  however,  wrole  to  Mr.  Raskin 
beggiag  him  to  strike  out  all  references  to  the  Gazette.  Mr.  Ruskin  thereupon 
wrote  a  letter  fan  somewhat  vigorous  terms  to  the  editor  of  the  Nineteenth  Cenhtry 
and  sent  the  article  for  publication  in  the  Pall  Mall  Oaxette.'^'ji 

*  ["On  the  Pleasures  of  Reading,"  in  the  Contemporary  Review^  February  1886, 
voL  49,  pp.  240-251.  This  was  the  paper  read  at  the  Working  Men's  College,  con- 
taining the  list  of  the  Best  Hundred  Books  (p.  251),  wMch  started  the  PaU  MaU 
Gazettes  discussion.  The  paper  begins  thus :  '^  Of  all  the  privileges  wo  e^joy  in  this 
nineteenth  century  there  is  none,  perhaps,  for  which  we  ought  to  be  more  thankful 
than  for  the  easier  access  to  books."  Later  on,  the  author  say*  (f^  244):  ''^  There 
are  of  course  some  books  whioh  we  must  read,  mark,  kam,  arc  krwardly  Aigest. 
But  these  are  exceptions.  As  regards  bv  far  the  lu'g^r  nomber^  It  is  prorably 
better  to  read  them  quickly."  Raskin's  letters  were  wfdelf  notieod  ttt  no  press, 
and  provoked  some  re^^ies — e.g.,  in  the  New  York  Oritie,  M^  1,  1886  (^'Ruskin's 
Jviigment  of  Gibbon  and  Darwin,"  by  John  Burroughs)^  and  in  the  New  En§lander 
CSew  Haven),  November  1886  C' Ruskin  v.  Gibbon  and  Grate,"  by  G.  Monroe 
Royoe.  This  second  letter  of  Raskin's  also  inspired  an  anewer  in  verse  to  his 
''studies  in  revilmg  and  abusing"  by  Mr.  WiUiaa  WalcoB  C'To  Jeim  of  Brant- 
wood.  After  reading  a  Letter,  PaU  Mall  Gamme^  Vek/nmrr  1^  1886").  Tho  poem 
was  printed  on  pp.  42>44  of  WordewortHe  Gram  <md  Other  Poeme  (Cameo  Series, 
1890X  but  was  withdrawn  from  later  collections  of  the  poeVs  wotks.  The  Pall  MaU 
Gazette  returned  to  tho  solfeet  on  June  4,  1004,  and  pubh'shed  ''Lord  Aioktfry's 
New  List,"  with  a  letter  ieriawhig  the  coBtrovenv.  Ha  now  includM  Roikin 
among  his  hundred,  and  with  regard  to  Raskin's  "blottesque  «nendati00i^"  ** oould 
not  but  believe  that  he  wouM  hero  hhnself  on  fitrther  reflection  modified  his  viaws."] 

*  [On  this  subject,  compare  VoL  XXVU.  p.  Ixii.] 
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iist  atpsrate  the  achohr  ftom  the  paUic.  A  wcU-tndned  gentkaum 
flhottld,  of  oonno,  know  the  litentore  of  his  own  coontxyj  and  half  a  dosen 
danics  thoioiighly,  glancing  at  what  else  he  likes ;  bat^  unless  he  wishes 
to  travel  or  to  receive  strangers,  there  is  no  need  for  his  troubling  him^ 
8^  with  the  languages  or  literature  of  modem  Europe.  I  know  Freneh 
pretty  well  myselE  I  never  recollect  the  gender  of  anything,  and  don't 
know  more  than  the  present  indicative  of  any  verb ;  but  with  a  dictionary 
I  can  read  a  nov^tf--«nd  the  result  is  my  wasting  a  great  deal  of  time 
over  Scribe,  DumaSj  and  Gaboriau,  and  becoming  a  weaker  and  mote 
foolish  person  m  all  manner  of  ways  therefor.  French  scientific  books  axe, 
however,  out  and  out  the  best  in  the  world;  and,  of  course,  if  a  man 
Is  to  be  scientific,  he  should  know  both  French  and  Italian.  The  best 
German  books  shoidd  at  once  be  tranilated  into  French,  fcur  the  world's 
sake,  by  the  French  Academy; — Mr.  Lowell  is  altogether  right  in  point- 
ing out  that  nobody  with  respect  for  his  eyesight  caa  read  them  in  the 
original. 

I  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Mteiature  in  the  East,  In 
whidi  people  who  live  in  the  East»  or  travel  there,  may  be  rightly  in- 
terested. I  have  read  three  or  four  pages  of  the  trandation  <^  the  Koran, 
and  never  want  to  read  any  more;  the  ArabUm  JNigkit  many  times  over, 
and  mudi  wish,  now,  I  had  been  better  employed. 

As  for  advice  to  scholars  in  general,  I  do  not  see  how  any  modest 
aehdlar  could  venture  to  advise  another.  Every  man  hss  his  own  field, 
and  can  only  by  his  own  senee  discovw  what  is  good  for  him  in  it.    I 


will  venture,  however,  to  protest,  somewhat  sharply,  a^^ainst  Sir  John's  per- 
-    *         -     -  fost-I-that 


to  read  any  book  hat,  To  do  anything  fast — that  is  to  say,  at  a 
greater  rate  than  that  at  which  It  can  be  done  well — is  a  foUy :  but  of  all 
follies  reading  fost  is  the  least  excusable.  You  miss  the  points  of  a  book 
by  doing  so,  and  misundeistand  the  rest. 

Leaidng  the  scholar  to  his  diseretioQ^  and  turning  to  the  public,  they 
fiUl  at  first  into  the  broad  classes  of  workers  and  idlers.  The  whole  body  of 
modem  circulating  library  Hteratnre  is  pioduced  for  the  amusement  of  the 
fitmilies  so  daintily  pictured  in  Pmwk — mama  lying  oo  a  so&  showing  her 
I»etty  feet — and  the  children  delightfoUy  teasing  the  governess,  and  nurse^ 
and  maid,  and  footman— the  doae  of  Uie  day  eoMslsting  oi  state-dinner 
and  recmtion.  And  Sir  John  recommends  Uiis  kind  ^  people  to  read 
Homer,  Dante,  and  Epictetusl  Surely  the  most  beneficent  and  innocent 
of  all  books  yet  produced  for  them  is  the  Book  of  Nomtaue,  with  its 
corollary  carols? — inimitable  and  refreshing,  and  perfect  in  rhythm.  I 
really  don't  know  any  author  to  whom  I  am  half  so  gratefol,  for  my  idle 
self,  as  Edward  Lear.^     I  shall  put  him  first  of  ay  hundred  authors. 

Then  diere  used  to  be  Andersen!*  but  he  has  been  minced  up,  and 

^  [For  other  references  to  him,  see  Vol.  II.  p.  zzv. ;  VoL  IV.  p.  237 ;  and 
VoL  XXV.  p.  142.] 

'  [For  another  reference  to  him,  tee  Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  447.  In  one  of  Buskin's 
diaries,  there  is  the  foUowing  entry : — 

''Sept.  8,  1856,  St.  Xaiirsii/.— Wet  all  day.  Read  Anderson's  tales. 
There  is  a  strange  mingling  of  felse  sentiment,  onehildlike,  with  their 
delicate  fency  and  wit:  too  much  of  rose-bowers  and  crystal  palaces, 
prettily  heaped  together,  but  without  detail  ef  feet  end  bearing  on  the 
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washed  up^  and  squeezed  up,  and  rolled  out,  till  one  knows  him  no 
more.  Nobody  names  him,  of  the  omnilegent  judges :  hut  a  pore  edition 
of  him  gaily  illustrated,  would  be  a  treasure  anywhere — perhaps  even  to 
the  workers,  whom  it  is  hard  to  please.  * 

But  I  did  not  begin  this  talk  to  recommend  anything,  but  to  ask  yo« 
to  give  me  room  to  answer  questions,  of  which  I  receive  many  by  letter, 
why  I  effaced  such  and  such  books  f^m  Sir  John's  list 

1.  Grate's  HitUny  of  Greece. — Because  there  is  probably  no  commercial 
establishment,  between  Charing  Cross  and  the  Bank,  whose  head  derk 
could  not  write  a  better  one,  if  he  had  the  vanity  to  waste  bis  time  on  it^ 

2.  Confessions  of  Si.  Augustine. — Because  religious  people  nearly  always 
think  too  much  about  themselves;  and  there  are  many  saints  whom  it  ii 
much  more  desirable  to  know  the  history  of.  St  Patrick  to  begin  with — 
especially  in  present  times.* 

S.  John  Stuart  MilL — Sir  John  Lubbock  ought  to  have  known  that  hit 
day  was  over. 

4.  Charles  Kingsletf. — Because  his  sentiment  is  false  and  his  tragedy 
frightful.  People  who  buy  cheap  clothes  are  not  punished  in  real  life  bj 
catching  fevers;  social  inequalities  are  not  to  be  redressed  by  tailors  fiili- 
ing  in  love  with  bishops'  daughters,'  or  gamekeepers  with  squires';  and 
the  story  of  Hypatia  is  the  most  ghastly  in  Christian  tradition,  and  should 
for  ever  have  been  left  in  silence. 

5.  Darwin. — Because  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  know  what  he  if,  and 
not  to  think  of  the  embryo  he  was,  nor  the  skeleton  that  he  shall  be. 
Because,  also,  Darwin  has  a  mortal  fiudnation  for  all  vainly  carious  and 
idly  speculative  persons,  and  has  collected,  in  the  train  of  him,  eveiy 
impudent  imbecility  in  Europe,  like  a  dim  comet  wagging  its  useless  tail 
of  phosphorescent  nothing  across  the  stead  fiist  stars. 

6.  Gibbon. — Primarily,  none  but  the  malignant  and  the  weak  study  the 
Decline  and  Fall  either  of  State  or  organism.  Dissolution  and  putrescence 
are  alike  common  and  unclean  in  all  things ;  any  wretch  or  simpleton  may 
observe  for  himself,  and  experience  himself,  the  processes  of  ruin;  hot 
good  men  study  and  wise  men  describe,  only  the  growth  and  standing  o( 
things, — ^not  their  decay. 

For  the  rest,  Gribbon's  is  the  worst  English  that  was  ever  written  by 
an  educated  Englishman.  Having  no  imagination  and  little  logic,  he  if 
alike  incapable  either  of  picturesqueness  or  wit :  his  epithets  are  malicious 
without  point,  sonorous  without  weight,  and  have  no  office  but  to  make  t 
flat  sentence  turgid.^ 

story.  On  the  whole  I  am  disappointed  in  him.  The  Ugly  Duck  is 
perfect  The  ^Fat  Needle'  very  good.  Nearly  all  the  others,  too  much  of 
opera  nymph  io  them,  and  of  pore  ugliness  and  paipi^lnese — the  priuceff 
making  the  nettle-shirts,  and  the  grand  Klaus,  killing  his  nurse,  sod 
many  other  such  pieces  quite  spoiUns:  the  tone  of  the  book  for  me.'j 
^  [For  Grote,  the  banker-historian,  whose  book  Ruskin  at  once  used  and  ibasedt 
see  Vol.  XX.  p.  381,  and  Vol.  XVm.  p.  xxxiv.] 

«  [Compare  the  letter  headed  «'The  Life  of  St  Patrick,"  below,  p.  592.] 
»  [See  AUon  Locke  (it  was,  however,  a  Dean's  daughter,  not  a  bishop's) ;  and,  for 
the  gamekeeper  in  love  with  the  squire's  daughter.  Yeast.     On  Hypatia,  compsw 


the  letter  on  Kingsley^,  below,  p.  eod.] 
^  [For  other  criticisms  of  Giobon's  i 


style,  see  VoL  XXXIII.  pp.  73,  74,  75] 
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7.  Voiimre. — His  work  is^  in  compurison  with  good  literature,  what 
nitric  acid  is  to  wine,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  air.  Literary  chemists 
cannot  but  take  account  of  the  sting  and  stench  of  him;  but  he  has  no 
place  in  the  library  of  a  thoughtful  scholar.  Every  man  of  sense  knows 
more  of  the  world  than  Voltaire  can  tell  him;  and  what  he  wishes  to 
express  of  such  knowledge  he  will  say  without  a  snarl. 

I  cannot  here  enter  into  a  very  grave  and  wide  question  which  neither 
the  Pall  Mall  nor  its  respondents  ask,  respecting  literature  for  the  young, 
but  will  merely  point  out  one  total  want  in  the  present  confused  supply 
of  it — that  of  intelligible  books  on  natural  history.  I  chanced  at  br^- 
&st  the  other  day,  to  wish  to  know  something  of  the  biography  of  a 
shrimp,  the  rather  that  I  was  under  the  impression  of  having  seen  jump- 
ing shrimps  on  a  sandy  shore  express  great  satis&ction  in  their  life. 

My  shelves  are  loaded  with  books  on  natural  history,  but  I  could  find 
nothing  about  shrimps  except  that  ''they  swim  in  the  water,  or  He  upon 
the  sand  in  shoals,  and  are  taken  in  multitudes  for  the  table.'*  ^ 

John  Russm. 

iFOmary,  1886.] 

I  can  only  give  brief  reply  to  your  correspondents'  questions — ^full  reply 
would  mean  the  writing  of  another  Sesame,     I  take  them  in  their  order. 

Page  2,  in  your  issue  of  the  17th.  Mr.  J.  P.  Owen.*  Many  thanks 
for  reference  to  **  the  continual  feast  of  a  boy  of  eleven " ;.  but  Mr. 
Owen's  quotation  from  it  does  not  answer  my  question;  nor  do  I  know 
from  what  passage  in  my  letter  Mr.  Owen  gathered  that  I  had  never 
been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  a  shrimp  aHve. 

Same  page.  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson 'may  periiaps  be  in  the  habit  of  saying 
he  has  seen  things  when  he  is  only  ''under  an  impres8i<m"  of  having 
done  so.  I  am  not;  and  will  thank  him,  if  ever  he  quotes  again  letter 
or  book  of  mine,  to  quote  with  precision.  My  acquaintance  with  works 
on  aoology  does  not  indeed  extend  to  those  of  Mr.  Wilson; — but  of  the 
lessons  in  filth,  folly,  and  cruelty,  which  form  the  staple  of  modem  popular 
books  on  natural  history,  my  forty  years'  study  of  woodcutting  has  probably 

^  [Pat  together  from  pp.  257,  258  of  Thomas  Bell's  Hisiaty  <if  the  BritUh  Stalk- 
Effed  Cfnutaeea,  1853.] 

'  [Mr.  Owen  wrote:  ''I  venture  to  commend  to  Mr.  Ruskin's  notice  an  easily 
acoesnble,  most  usefol,  and — tette  a  boy  of  eleven,  who  finds  it  a  continual  feast — 
deeply  interesting  publication  called  Chamben^M  Bnevdofitedia,  in  voL  viii.  of  which, 
UQder  the  artiefe  'Sbrimpe,'  be  will  find  the  fbUowing:  'The  colours  [of  the 
shrimp]  are  such  that  the  creature  may  readily  escape  observation,  whether  resting 
on  a  sandy  bottom  or  swimming  through  the  water.    The  quick,  darting  movements 


of  shrimps,  like  short  leaps,  however,  betray  them  to  any  one  who  loglisrattentively 
into  a  pool  left  by  the  retiring  tide  on  a  sandy  shore.    1 

*  [Mr.  Wilson  (of  Edinburgh)  wrote  to  say  (inter  aUa)  that  "the  »"«"*«1«  whidi 
Mr.  Raskin  saw  swimming  on  die  sea-shore,  'jumping'  to  express  *  great  satisfiiction,' 


etc.,  were  not  shrinips  at  all,  but  sand-hoppers,  which  are  poor  relations  of  the 
shrimp  kind.^  Mr.  Wilson  added  that,  as  himself  a  writer  of  books  on  natural 
history  for  the  young,  be  thought  Mr.  Raskin's  complaint  of  the  dearth  of  sach 
books  was  an  ui^jastifiable  grumble.] 
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givtn  me  wider  experience  tha»  bis.  The  seotenee  for  wkieb  kc  mAs  mj 
autkority  is  from  Bell's  BrUUk  Crustacea;  sad  it  is  indeed  accomyfurird 
with  details  respecting  the  shrimp's  caiapaee,  aJbdomen,  aad  rudimentary 
thumb,  for  which  it  was  unnecessary  to  a^  apace  in  your  eolumns. 

Page  2.  February  18.  T.  F.  W.i  FmiH  never  will  be  out  of  date: 
but  it  is  both  frightftil  and  grievous  in  tragedy,  to  all  sensitive  pesons  (in 
my  own  life,  for  instance,  it  is  a  fixed  horror  and  sorfow).^  To  the  ipeneni 
public,  it  is  a  mere  story  of  necromancy,  seduction,  and  nuurder^  in  which 
they  indulge  as  they  do  in  other  vicious  excitements ;  to  the  real  stadenl^ 
it  is  a  poem  of  immense  complexity  and  difficulty— on  which  his  labour  is 
misspent.  The  waste  of  time,  money,  and  geaius  which  it  has  caused  ia 
European  society  since  its  first  presentation  on  the  stage  im  beyond  all 
calculation.  Wuhekn  Mmtier  is  in  the  same  gsoup  of  work.  Cadi^le  eouki 
get  good  of  it,r— but  got  more  harm,  of  which  I  cannot  speak  here. 

Page  4  of  the  same  issue.    The  letter  horn  ''  A  Mother "  is   the  flaost 
valuable  you  have  printed ; — ^the  real  question  is — not  what  books  we  g^t 
children  to  read,  but  how  we  train  them  to  the  reading.     I   have  before 
now  said  that  a  good  girl  may  be  set  free  in  her  fiither's  library;*— a 
clever  boy  may  be  so  in  any  library;  and  I  notice  the  letter  chiefy  to 
deprecate  the  writer's  dread  of  either  Dickens  or  Marryat.     There  is  more 
vital  amusement  in  them  for  young  people  than  in  any  other  books  whst- 
ever,  and  I  should  make  P€Ur  Simfle^  Jacak  FaUkJid,  and  Mr.  MidtkkmM 
Eoiy^  sUple  of  boys'  libraries,  together  with  the  two  beautiful  noveb  oi 
Cooper  named   by  Mr.  Wilkic  Collins^^TAe  Deer  Sk^er  ami  Paii^Mtr} 
(laeidentally — ^let   me   say — of   all   writers  whatsoever  of   any    pac^  or 
language,  I  should  most  strictly  forbid  Thackemy.^)     Some  day  I  may  by 
to  arrange  a  library  for  young  people^ — and  meant  to  have  done  so  l^ig 
since — ^it  was  not  so  easy  as  f  thought^    But,  to  end  as  usefully  as  1  gsb, 
let  me  say  simply  that  the  main  use  of  books  to  the  young  ia  to  aoquaiiit 
them  with  noUe  and  pleasant  people,  whether  historical  <^  fancied;  and 
to  form  their  own  taste  for  tranquil  and   useful  life.    Give  them  Scott 
(excluding  Kenilwartk^  SL  Raman' »,  The  Bride  o/*  Lamsfcrsioor,  and  of  coutm 
Cadle   Dangerous  and   the   others   written    in    his   last   illness);  all   Ui» 
Edgeworth;    Sir    Ckarks    Grandison,    The   Spedaior,    Idler,    RamUer;—The 
Vicar  of  fVakefieid  and   CkiMen  of  ike   World  ;—Mdmft.   de  Genlis's  Tslst 
of  the  Castle,  Gotthelfs  Tour  de  Jacob  and  Ulric  le  Fermer;^  and  the  rest 
may  be  left  to  their  discretion. 

^  [Asking  what  was  Mr.  Rutkiu's  etjection  to  Famst^  and  saying,  ^Itersly  it  tf 
not  out  of  sate,  not  £dse  in  sentiment,  nor  frigbtfol  in  tracedy"— eicpfessioBS  wUea 
Ruskin  bad  use4  in  explaining  his  exclusion  of  other  authors.] 

>  [For  otkor  aUusions  to  Fausi  and  WUkekn  Master,  see  Vol.  V*  p.  380  a.] 

*  [See  Sesame  and  lAHss,  §  78  (V^  XVm.  p.  ISO).]  _ 
«  [In  a  letter  m  the  Atf  MaU  Gazsiie  of  February  11 :  see  pp^  12,  18  sf  ^ 

Besi  Hundred  Books,] 

*  [For  other  refiBrences  to  Marryat,  see  Prmteriia,  k  S§  118,  227 ;  sad  to  ^^^'^^' 
Vol.  1.  p.  fi60  n.]  ,^ 

*  [For  RuskiB^s  crittcism  of  Thackeray,  see  akove,  p.  72;  YoL  XYSL  p  130; 
VeL  XXVn.  p.  562;  and  VoL  XXVUL  p.  448.1 

*  [For  other  mentioB  of  this  intentioB,  see  YoL  XXXTTT.  pp.  835-^886.} 

*  [For  Ruskiu's  notices  of  the  rariooa  books  and  authors  here  nsotisoed,  ms 
the  ueneral  Index.] 
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ADVICE  TO  A  READER 

[From  the  Yowmi  Man,  SeptemUr  1894^  in  ui  article  on  ^'All-vonnd  Cultni^e," 
bjr  tLe  Rev.  C.  Silvester  Home>  who  had  written  to  Ruskin  in  ezpoetnlation  at 
his  striking  out  Emerson  from  the  list  of  the  Best  Hundred  Books :  see  above, 
p.  582.  Ruskiny  however^  quotes  Emerson  sometimes:  see,  for  instance,  Setame 
and  lAHii,  §  26  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  77}.] 

[1886.] 

Read  me  or  any  other  author  whom  you  ean  trust  for  what  you  under- 
sCatnd  in  us ;  and  what  you  don't,  leave  akme ;  but  don't  doubt  or  dispute 
because  you  are  puatled.  We  can  help  you  in  whatever  yon  are  capable 
of  doing  well ;  and  ym  had  better  not  try  to  do  anythmg  else. 


**MR  HUSKING  VIEWS^ 

[From  the  Iknig  Tdlegrapk,  January  19,  1886.  Reprinted  in  Ipdraml,  September 
1800,  voL  i.  p.  846^  and  thenoe  in  HiwIPMitasia,  part  u,  1880,  p.  63  (No.  W).  The 
'' sentimental  friends"  were  the  admsrers  of  Ruskin  who  hiad  presented  him  with 
a  Congratulatorjr  Address  on  Christmas  Day  1885  (see  below,  p.  733).  The  TeU- 
graphs  being  misinformed  on  the  subject,  published  a  leading  article,  three  weeks 
after  the  event,  referring  to  '^the  movement  now  on  foot  for  the  presentation  of 
an  address  to  Mr.  Raskin."  It  continued :  ^*  A  rumour  was  current  scune  little 
while  ago  to  tlM  effsct  that  the  proposed  testimonial  was  to  take  the  form  of  a 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  great  wnter  for  his  contributions  to  the  study  of  the 
social  questions  of  the  day;  but,  if  that  idea  were  ever  entertained,  it  has  been 
veiy  wisely  abandoned.  ...  No  man  would  more  readily  grant  that  his  warmest 
admirers  must  find  it  impossible  to  signify  their  adhesion  to  all  his  tenets,  because 
no  man  has  with  a  more  amasing  candour  confessed  that  he  has  not  adhered  to 


all  his  tenets  himself  He  has  seen  reason  as  time  has  gone  on  to  revise,  and  in 
some  instanoes  altogether  to  renovnce,  doctrines  which  be  had  with  more  or  less 
force  of  conviction  laid  down  at  early  periods  of  his  career."  Another  leadinff 
article  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Ttiejfrapk  discussed  the  bad  duality  of  Engli^ 
butter;  while  a  paragraph  on  the  same  page  announced  from  Aldershot  that  the 
bayonets  of  tiie  Infontry  battalions  were  being  tested  ''with  startUng  results."] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "^Daify  Tdegraph*' 

BiujfTwooD,  GoNistoif.  Lu&vie4smu^  ? 

January  16a  11886]. 

Sir, — I  am  not  ungrateful  for  the  kindness  of  your  notice  of  my  senti- 
mental friends  in  your  iasve  of  the  144h  inst,  iNit  must  pray  your  cor- 
reetkm  of  the  fabe  impression  which  your  article  would  convey  to  many 
readers  of  my  baring  altered  my  views  on  Political  Economy.  The  changes 
of  '' doctrine"  to  which  you  refer  have  been  merely  whether  students 
should  draw  on  grey  paper  or  white,  and  the  like;  my  political  teaching 
has  never  changed  in  a  single  word  or  thought,  and,  b^ng  that  of  Homer 
and  Plaio,^  is  little  likely  to  do  so,  though  not  accepUble  to  the  wi«leM  of  a 
oovntry  whoee  miUunaids  cannot  make  butter  nor  her  blacksmiths  bayonets. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  fotthful  servant, 

J.   R0SKIN. 

^  [Compare  abovo^  p.  647.] 
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MODERN  EDUCATION 

nProm  the  PaU  MaU  QassetU,  March  17>  1886.     Reprinted  in  IgdrariL  August 
1890,  Yol.  i.  pp.  297-298,  and  thence  in  Ruskiniana,  part  l,  1890,  pp.  51-52  ^o.  48).3 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "PaU  MaU  Gazette" 

Brantwood,  March  16  [1886]. 

Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  in  your  columns  to  ask  the  editor  of  the 
SpecUUor^^  with  reference  to  the  article  on  education  in  his  last  Saturday's 
issue,  whether  he  has  ever  chanced  to  notice  anything  that  either  Mr. 
Thomas  Carlyle  or  I,  his  pupil,  have  written  on  the  subject  during  the  last 
thirty  years?  and  ^rther,  what  he,  the  said  editor,  understands  by  the 
term  ''education"?  I  know  of  nothing  that  has  been  taught  the  youth 
of  our  time,  except  that  their  fathers  were  apes,  and  their  mothers  winkles ; 
that  the  world  began  in  accident,  and  will  end  in  darkness;  that  honour 
is  a  foUy,  ambition  a  virtue,  charity  a  vice,  poverty  a  crime,  and  rascality 
the  means  of  all  wealth  and  the  sum  of  all  wisdom.  Both  Mr.  Carlyle  and 
I  knew  perfectly  well  all  along  what  would  be  the  outcome  of  that  educa- 
tion. And  I  should  be  extremely  glad  to  know  what  else  was  expected 
from  it  by  the  members  of  the  School  Board. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Rusun. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  RESULTS 

[From  the  PaU  Mail  Gazette,  March  25,  1886  (under  the  heading  '<By  Bar  or 
Eye").  Reprinted  in  IgdraeU  (as  above),  pp.  298-299,  and  in  J2ii«fcSttaiMi,  part  L, 
pp.  52-53  (No.  49).] 

Brantwood,  March  24,  1886. 

Sir, — I  cannot  look  at  papers  in  the  morning,  or  they  put  me  off 
my  day's  work;  so  that  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Walter  Crane's  letter  till 
late  last  night'  As  it  chanced,  I  had  been  a  good  part  of  the  afternoon 
listening  outside  the  drawing-room  door  to  Mrs.  Severn  teaching  her  two 
younger  children  to  sing  ''I  had  a  little  nut-tree"  and  ''I  saw  three 
ships  "—out  of  Mr.  Walter  Crane's  Baby's  Opera ;  *  her  two  scholars  being 

^  [The  SpectaUir  of  March  13  contained  a  paper  on  Education  and  Discontent, 
in  which  it  was  asked  why  the  results  of  modem  education  were  so  disappointing. 
Ruskin's  letter  was  printed  in  the  Pall  MaU  under  tiie  title  ''  What  are  our  children 
learning  ?  "1 

s  [Mr.  Crane's  letter,  published  in  the  PaU  MaU  Gazette  of  March  22  under  the 
heading  ''Out  of  the  Mouth  of  Babes,"  beptn  with  the  remark,  ''Mr.  Ruskin's 
brilliant  hand-grenade,  flung  into  the  bummg  question  of  elementary  education, 
is  calculated  to  astonish  those  whose  general  mipression  of  the  results  and  effects 
of  the  mixture  called  education  is  much  less  direct"  After  some  observations  on 
Ruskin's  caricature  of  the  Darwinian  view  of  tiie  descent  of  man,  Mr.  Crane  went 
on  to  argue  that  the  eye  was  the  "  chief  organ  for  the  reception  of  ideas."] 

*  [The  Bab^s  Opera.  A  Book  ^f  Old  Rh^mee  with  New  Dreeeee,  "I  saw  three 
ships  come  sailing"  is  on  p.  18;  "I  had  a  little  nut  tree,"  on  p.  44.] 
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Baby  himself  (just  three),  at  present  Master  of  the  house,  and   Violet, 
two  years  older. 

Mr.  Crane  will  not,  I  hope,  think  me  ungrateful  for  his  pretty  book, 
and  the  many  happy  hours  it  has  given  us  all,  if  I  venture  to  observe 
to  him  that  the  two  scholars  were  learning  much  more  by  the  ear  than 
the  eye;  that  children,  till  they  have  been  very  seriously  taught  to  look 
at  things,  usually  do  so;  and  that,  broadly  speaking,  well-bred  children 
learn  through  every  bit  of  their  bodies — by  their  eyes,  their  ears,  their  lips, 
their  tongues, — and  their  Skins  first  of  all,  in  having  the  said  bodies  dally 
washed  with  pure  water,  and  thrashed — delicately— on  due  occasion.  But 
that,  above  all,  they  learn  with  their  hearts  and  consciences ;  and  that  the 
reality  of  Christening  is  not  '*  calling  the  pretty  baby  names "  at  a  passing 
moment,  nor  choking  it  with  a  sudden  charity  of  a  cup  of  cold  water  in 
its  face,  but  resolutely  seeing  that,  till  it  reach  years  of  discretion,  it  has 
its  heart  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience.^  And  for  other  education,  as 
I  have  no  time  to  write  further  on  the  matter  to>day, — will  you  aUow 
me,  Mr.  Editor,  space  for  three  passages  firom  Evelyn's  Diary,  which  suffi- 
ciently explain  by  example  what  Mr.  Carlyle  and  I  mean  by  the  word? 
They  must  be  in  your  full-size  print,  please ;  *  and  so  I  remain,  your  faith- 
ful servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

I. — Well  Eduoatkd  Childbbn  in  1686 

''I  went  this  evening  to  see  the  order  of  the  boys  and  children  at  Christ^s 
Hospital.  There  were  neere  600  boys  and  girls  so  decently  clad,  cleanly  lodg'd, 
so  wholesmnly  fed,  so  admirably  taught,  some  the  mathematies,  especially  the  40 
of  the  late  Kmg's  foundation,  that  1  was  delighted  to  see  the  progresse  some  little 
youths  of  13  and  14  veares  of  age  had  made.  I  saw  them  at  sapper,  visited  their 
dormitories,  and  mncn  adroir'd  the  order,  oeconomy,  and  excellent  government  of 
this  most  charitable  seminary.  Some  are  teught  for  the  universities,  others  designed 
for  seamen — all  for  trades  and  callioffs.  The  girles  are  instructed  in  all  sach  worke 
as  becomes  their  sex  and  may  fit  tnem  for  good  wives,  mistrooBei,  and  to  be  a 
blessing  to  their  veneration.  They  snug  a  psalme  before  they  sat  downe  to  supjper 
in  the  greate  haU,  to  an  organ  which  play'd  all  the  time,  with  such  cheernill 
harmony  that  it  seem'd  to  me  a  vision  of  angels.  I  came  from  the  nlace  with 
infinite  satis&ction,  having  never  scene  a  more  noble,  pious  and  admirable  charity. 
All  these  consisted  of  orphans  onely." 


II. — A  Wbll  Educated  Great  Ladt  in 

'^The  house,  or  rather  palace,  at  Althorp, ...  is  situate  in  the  midst  of  a  garden, 
exquisitely  planted  and  kept,  and  all  this  in  a  parke  wall'd  in  with  hewn  stone, 
planted  with  rows  and  walkes  of  trees,  canals  and  fish-ponds,  and  stor'd  with  {;ame. 
And  what  it  above  all  this,  govem'd  by  a  lady,  who  without  anv  show  of  solicitude, 
keepes  every  thing  in  such  admirable  order,  both  within  and  without,  from  the 
garret  to  the  cellar,  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  in  this  nation,  or  in  any 
other,  tiiat  exceedes  her  in  such  exact  order,  without  ostentation,  but  substantially 
greate  and  noble.  The  meanest  servant  is  lodg'd  so  neate  and  cleanly ;  the  service 
at  the  several  tables,  the  good  order  and  decency — in  a  word,  the  intire  (economy 
is  perfidctly  becoming  a  wise  and  noble  person." 

^  THebrewB  x.  22.] 

*  [Space  and  uniformity  forbid  this  here.  The  extracts  are  from  the  Diary  of 
(i.)  March  10,  1686-1687 ;  (u.)  August  18;  (iii.)  October  26.] 
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m.— A  Wax  Exuocjamm  ¥Qon  Oimm.  m  leSI 

''There  was  amonggt  them  a  maiden  of  primitive  life^  the  daBi;kter  of  «  poos^e 
labonriog  'man^  who  Bad  eitftain'd  her  ^areate  (aomelime  Mce  dead)  by  her  laboar^ 
and  hag  far  manj  fears  refiu'd  mansiage^  ar  to  receive  %ny  mirietaaoc  ftem  tbe 
parish^  beaides  jf*  little  hamitage  my  iMy  gives  her  rent-fcee ;  she  lives  oa  Ibue 
pence  a  day,  which  she  gets  by  ^mniiig;  says  she  abounds  and  can  give  almes 
to  others^  uving  in  g^reate  humility  and  content^  without  any  apparent  affectation 
or  singularity ;  she  is  continually  workings  praying^  or  readings  gives  a  good  accomit 
of  her  knowledge  in  religion^  visites  the  dck ;  is  not  in  the  least  given  to  taifee ; 
very  modest,  of  a  eftmple  not  unseemly  behaviour ;  of  a  comely  coanteasnce,  dad 
vwy  plain^  Vut  eieane  and  tiglit" 

THE  LIFE   OP  ST.  PATRICK 

[Frem  the  Fail  MaU  Qaatette^  April  6,  1886.  Reprinted  in  MrtuH  November 
1890,  voL  iL  p.  63,  and  thence  in  Ruikiniana,  part  L,  1890,  p.  91  (No.  95).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "^ PaU  MaU  GazetU" 

Brantwood,  April  2  [1886]. 

SiRf— My  IHsh  servant,^  to  whom  I  owe  my  life  many  times  over,  for  the 
care  he  has  taken  of  me  in  most  dangerous  illness,  read  to  me  last  niglit 
your  complaint  that  there  was  no  good  history  of  St.  Patrick.* 

Taking  no  notioe  at  the  time  (for  we  were  both  tiled),  I  asked  him 
this  morning  what  he  himeelf  knew  of  St  Patrick.  To  my  surpnae  he 
gave  me  a  quite  clear  d>stract  of  what  is  usefully  to  be  remembered  by 
everybody — Irish,  Scotch,  or  French — concerning  the  first  great  preacher  to 
the  Celtic  race.  Crossiexamining  him,  I  found  he  was  so  glib  about  it  be- 
cause he  had  yast  read  the  acoount  of  St.  Patrick  given  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Sherloek  in  the  Mareh  niHnber  of  the  CMelic  Fvrmie,  It  is  an  Ahsiud 
aoeount,  illustrated  by  a  stiU  more  absard  piotwre,  m  which  6t  Pateick's 
power  over  the  hagworm  (if  he  had  it)  is  eeafused  with  St.  liidiael's  irie- 
tory  over  the  Devil.  And  the  article  is  full  of  weak  sentiment  and  reddeas 
exaggeration; — ^but  the  material  facts  in  it  are  tme,  and  may  be  thence 
learnt,  much  to  his  advantage,  by  any  ordinary  En^ish  reader  hitherto 
unaware  of  them. 

For  those  who  can  read  French,  and  care  to  get  a  good  scholar's  view 
of  the  matter,  Montalemhert's  chapters  on  St  Colnmba,  St.  Columban, 
and  St  Patriok'  are  altogether  the  best  reading,  out  <^  whatever  himdred 
books  they  like,  which  they  could  possibly  set  tbemselvea  to/-<*in  the 
present  entirely  beautifnl,  but  eomeivhat  criticid,  oondttkm  of  the  BiiliBh 
Parliamentary  mind. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

^  [The  Irish  servant  was  Peter  Baxter,  who  came  to  Ruskin  over  thirty  yeaa 
ago,  and  is  still  (1908)  a  valued  member  of  the  Brantwood  household.] 

*  [The  PaU  Mall  OazeUe  of  March  91  (referring  to  Ruskin's  previous  letter, 
above,  p.  686)  had  said  :  "  Mr.  Ruskin  sa3rs  we  need  only  read  the  life  of  St  Patrick, 
hut  there  is  no  life  of  him  worth  reading."] 

'  [Les  Moinei  dOoddent:  St.  Columha  is  the  snhjeot  of  Book  id.  vol.  iii.  |^  101- 
331 ;  St  Columban  and  St  Patrick,  of  Book  vii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  409-68a] 
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KEEPING  ONE^  MONEY 

[From  the  Fait  Mail  OmMeUe,  April  21,  1886.    Rmrinted  in  Igdrtml,  September 
1890,  ToL  L  p.  348,  and  thence  in  RuMniana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  96  (No.  66).] 

To  the  Ediim-  of  the  '' PaU  Mail  GaxeUe" 

Braktwood,  April  20  [1886]. 
SiE, — I  observe  you  liave  been  enriching  your  columns  lately  with  the 
wisdom  of  experience,  touching  the  difficulty  of  doing  any  good  by  giving 
away  your  money.  It  hap|>en8,  however,  at  this  moment  that  I  don't 
want  to  give  away  any  of  mine;  and  what  I  want  to  be  told  is  how  I 
am  to  do  any  good  by  keeping  it.     Would  you  mind  asking  thai  for  me?^ 

Ever  your  faithful  servant, 

J.  RusuN. 

WASTING  n^ 

[From  tSie  Qhbef  May  20,  1886.  Reprinted  in  IgdraaU  (as  above)  and  thence 
in  BMMnilana  (No.  67).] 

BiiAimro<M>,  May  18  [1886]. 

Sib, — I  entirely  approve  of  the  object  of  the  Funeral  Reform  Associa- 
tion, btit  if  I  could  stop  people  from  wasting  their  money  while  they  are 
alive,  they  might  bury  themselves  how  they  like  for  aught  I  care. 

Faithfully  yours, 

John  Ruskiv. 

THE  BIBLE 

[From  the  PaU  Mall  Gazette,  April  27,  188&  Reprinted  in  IgdraeU,  November 
1890,  voL  ii.  pp.  57-^,  and  theuce  in  RuskmUma,  part  L,  1890,  pp.  84-86  (Ne.  87).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "Pall  Mall  GaselU" 

BHAinwoQO,  SL  MaH^M  2%,  1886  {Batter  Stmday). 

Sm, — ^WiH  you  allow  me,  nrther  from  Venice,  in  thought,  than  from 
poer  little  Brant  wood,  in  body,  to  send  you  one  quite  serious  word,  for 
the  -^deee  of  my  part  in  your  book  discussion  ? 

I  see,  fas  TOUT  columns,  as  in  other  literary  journals,  more  and  more 
buning  and  rasing  about  what  M.  Renan  has  found  the  Bible  to  be  or 
Mr4  Huxley  not  to  be,  or  the  Bishops  that  it  might  be,  or  the  School 
Board  that  it  mustn't  be,  etc,  etc.,  etc. 

Let  me  tell  your  readers  who  care  to  know,  in  the  fewest  possible  words, 
what  it  if.*  It  is  the  grandest  group  of  writings  existent  in  the  cational 
world,  put  into  the  grandest  language  of  the  catioiMJ  world  in  the  first 
stxength  of  tiie  Oiristian  faiti^  ^  mn  entirely  wise  and  kind  saint,  St. 
Jeveme;  translated  afterwards  with  beauty  and  felicity  into  erery  language 
of  the  Christian  worid ;  and  the  guide,  since  so  translated,  of  aU  the  arts 
and  acts  of  that  worid  wbick  have  been  noble,  fortunate,  and  bftppy. 

^  [A  qoestion  wbiob  Ruskin  bad  asked  long  before :  see  Fan  GbraiMM,  Lsttor  4 
(Vol.  XXVIL  p.  66).] 

*  [Compare  the  BU>le  iff  Atmene,  §  51  (Vol.  XXXUI.  p.  118).] 
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And  bj  consultation  of  it  honestly,  on  any  serioos  badness,  joa  may 
always  learn — a  long  while  before  your  Parliament  finds  out— what  yoa 
should  do  in  such  business,  and  be  directed  perhi^ps  besides  to  work  more 
serious  than  you  had  thought  of. 

For  instance,  I  meant  this  morning  only  to  have  written  some  aato- 
biography ;  but  as  it  was  St.  Mark's  Day,  reading  his  first  chapter,  it  struck 
me,  if  perchance  anybody  in  this  pious  nation,  proposing  this  year  to  effect 
sundry  changes  in  its  hitherto  all-vaunted  Constitution,  wished  in  their 
Easter  holidays  to  baptize  themselves,  confessing  their  sins,  and  Munng 
them  in  a  cheerful  and  hopeiiil  manner — ^what  sort  of  streams  could  they 
find  to  baptize  themselves  in,  near  most  countiy  towns? 

I  observe.  Sir,  you  have  complimented  our — for  the  time  reposing — Par- 
liament on  its  hitherto  devotion  to  business.  I  have  not  myself  noticed 
much  that  it  has  done  to  any  purpose,  except  virtually  abolishing  the  Act 
against  pollution  of  rivers.^  Which  repentance  of  theirs  virtually  signifies 
that  the  management  of  the  millennium  we  have  presently  to  look  to  Is 
to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  sort  of  British  patriot  who  is  ready  to  poiaoii 
the  air,  and  the  wells,  fi>r  his  neighbours,  a  hundred  miles  round,  and  to 
sit  himself  all  his  life  up  to  his  ^roat  in  a  jakes,  so  only  that  he  may 
lick  up  lucre  from  the  bottom  of  it 

I  am.  Sir,  your  fiuthfiil  servant, 

John  Ruskdi. 

A  CHRIS'nAN^  DUTY 

[From  the  Scotsman,  April  21,  1900.  The  letter,  as  there  stated,  "  was  written 
to  a  Scottish  clergyman  about  the  time  when  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  was  beginning 
to  be  seriously  discussed,  and  was  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  bearing  which 
Vaticanism,  as  previously  exposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  [in  his  pamphlet  of  1874,  The 
Vatican  Decrees  in  their  bearing  an  OivU  Allegiance'],  might  have  on  the  safisty  and 
advisability  of  carrying  out  Home  Rule  propo6al8.'j 

Brantwood,  6^  Ma^,  '86. 
Sm, — I  did  not  reply  to  your  first  letter,  because  its  question  was 
absurd.  What  Vaticanism  or  Protestantism  may  do  is  none  of  your,  or 
any  other  Christian  soul's,  business.  A  Christian  man's  duty  is  to  mind 
his  own  business — that  which  is  under  his  hand  and  eye — and  simply  to 
be  kind  when  he  is  in  power,  and  patient  when  he  is  in  subjection* 

Your  faithful  servt., 

John  Ruskin. 

THE   CRIME   OF  DEBT 

[This  letter — written  by  Ruskin  in  reply  to  a  circular  asking  him  to  subscribe 
to  pay  off  the  debt  upon  Duke  Street  Chapel,  Richmond,  S.W. — is  from  the  PiaB 
Mall  Gaxette,  June  9,  1886.  Reprinted  in  Igdrasil^  September  1890,  vol.  i.  p.  348, 
and  thence  in  Ruekiniana^  part  i,   1890,  p.  66  ^o.  68).    The  letter  was  again 

^  [On  March  16,  1886,  the  second  reading  of  a  '' Rivers  Purification  Bill'  was 
moved  bv  Sir  Edward  Birkbeck.  It  was  opposed  by  Sir  Henry  Rosooe  on  the 
spround  tnat  it  might  interfere  unduly  with  manu&ctures.  Mr.  Chamberbrin  (Presi- 
aent  of  the  Local  Government  Board)  took  the  same  line,  and  the  Bill  was  thrown 
out  without  a  division.] 
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reprinted  in  tlie  Strand  Magastiney  December  1895^  p.  679)  in  «n  article  on  ''The 
Handwriting  <tf  John  Rnakin,"  by  J.  Holt  Schooling,  who  says:  ''The  recipient  of 
this  unique  letter  prompUv  sold  it  for  a  guinea,  and  so  got  something  towards 
the  debt  on  his  iron  chapel,  which  chapel,  ^y  the  way,  is  about  a  hun£^  yards 
from  the  window  where  I  sit  writing;  it  is  now  a  solid  building  of  brick  and 
stone."  A  correspondent  (the  Rev.  J.  J.  Ellis)  having  doubted  the  authenticity  of 
the  letter,  Ruskin  replied : — 

''Brantwood^  14^A  June,  1886. 

"  My  dkab  Sib, — The  letter  is  erery  word  mine — more  mine  than  those 
I  write  for  publication,  in  which  I  check  my  temper.  I  diould  say  exactly 
the  same  of  the  Nonconformist  or  any  hody  of  chapel-builders.  Christ 
bids  them  pray  and  give  alms.  He  never  bids  them  build  synagogues,  or 
tells  them  to  pray  in  those  they  had. 

"Ever  fiiithfully  yours, 

"John  Rctskin." 

This  second  letter  appeared  in  the  PaU  Mali  Gastette,  June  17»  1886 ;  reprinted  in 
Igdrani  (as  above)  ana  RuMniana  (No.  68).  To  another  correspondent  woo,  doubt- 
ing that  Ruskin  nad  really  written  the  letter,  was  ^  irresistibly  impelled "  to  write 
to  him  to  ask  if  it  was  genuine,  Ruskin  sent  the  following  reply : — 

"You  had  bettw  resist  your  impulsions,  and  use  your  common  sense. 
No  one  who  has  the  slightest  understanding  of  my  books  need  doubt  that 
letter."] 

Brantwood,  ifajf  19,  1886. 

Sir, — I  am  scornfully  amused  at  your  appeal  to  me,  of  all  people  in 
the  world  the  precisely  least  likely  to  give  you  a  fButhing !  My  first  word 
to  all  men  and  boys  who  care  to  hear  me  is  "Don't  get  into  debt 
Starve  and  go.  to  heaven — but  don't  borrow.  Try  first  begging — I  don't 
mind  if  it's  really  needful — stealing !  But  don't  buy  things  you  can't  pay 
for ! "  And  of  all  manner  of  debtors  pious  people  building  churches  thej 
can't  pay  for,  are  the  most  detestable  nonsense  to  me.  Qin't  you  preach 
and  pray  behind  the  hedges— -or  in  a  sandpit — or  a  coalhole— first  ?  And 
of  all  manner  of  churches  thus  idiotically  built,  iron  churches  are  the 
damnablest  to  me.  And  of  all  the  sects  of  believers  in  any  ruling  spirit 
— Hindoos,  Tui^s,  Feather  Idolaters,  and  Mumbo  Jumbo,  Log  ami  Fire 
Worshippers — who  want  churches,  your  modem  English  Evangelical  sect 
is  the  most  absurd,  and  entirely  objectionable  and  unendurable  to  me! 
All  which  they  might  very  easily  have  found  out  from  my  books — any 
other  sort  of  sect  would ! — before  bothering  me  to  write  it  to  them. 

Ever,  nevertheless,  and  in  all  this  saying,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


DARWINISM 

|>Vom  the  PaU  MaU  Gazette,  May  2S,  1886.     Reprinted  in  Igdraeil,  December 

1890,  vol.  ii.  pp.  108-104^  and  thence  in  Ruakiniana,  1890,  purt  L,  pp.  116-117  (No. 

139).    The  Gazette  in  ib  << Literary  Notes"  of  May  21  had  said:  <<Mr.  Ruskin 

excluded  Darwin's  works  from  The  Best  Hundred  Books,  because  he  thinks  it  our 

xxxrv.  2  P 
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duty  to  know  wbat  we  are,  and  not  to  trouble  oorselvee  about  the  embryos  we  were. 
What,  tben^  will  Mr.  Roskin  say  when  he  learns  that  a  nice  little  legacy  of 
some  £15,000  has  been  left  to  the  Jena  University  to  be  applied  in  Zoological 
research  on  the  basis  of  Darwin's  eyolation  theory?  The  testator  is  Herr  Pan] 
Yon  Ritter,  of  Basle^  who  believes  the  teaching  of  Darwin  to  be  the  greatest 
sign  of  progress  which  the  century  has  yet  given.  ] 

To  ike  Editor  of  the  "Pall  Mall  GaseUe" 

Brantwood^  Mojf  24  [1886]. 

Sir, — If  you  think  your  readers  would  reaUy  care  to  know  **  what  Mr. 
Buskin  will  say "  of  Herr  Paul  von  Ritter's  legacy  to  Jena,  announced  in 
your  issue  of  the  Slst — he  says  that  the  Herr  is  twice  a  simpleton— fint 
for  his  faith  in  Darwin — and  secondly  for  his  &ith  in  the  University  of 
Jena^  or  any  other,  teaching  anything  nowadays  but  what  the  public 
want  of  it 

I  take  the  chance  you  give  me  of  adding  this  farther  word  to  what 
I  before  said^  of  Darwin's  theory.  It  is  misdiievous,  not  only  in  looking 
to  the  past  germ  instead  of  the  present  creature, — but  looking  also  in  tlie 
creature  itself — to  the  Growth  of  the  Flesh  instead  of  the  Breath  of  the 
Spirit.  The  loss  of  mere  happiness,  in  such  modes  of  thought,  is  incalcu- 
lable. When  I  see  a  girl  dance,  I  thank  Heaven  that  made  her  cheerful 
as  well  as  ffraceiiil;  and  envy  neither  the  science  nor  sentiment  of  my 
Darwinian  mend,  who  sees  in  her  only  a  cross  between  a  Dodo  and  a 
Daddy-long-legs. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.    RuSKIKc 


NATIONAL  PENANCE 

[From  the  Timei,  June  1,  1886.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  a  North  Wales 
correspondent  with   reference   to   Mr.  Gladstone's   proposed  Irish   measures,  and 

fublisned  in  the  Times  in  the  same  column  with  and  just  under  an  article  on  the 
*olitioal  Situation.    The   letter  was   reprinted  in  Igdranl,  October    1890,  voL'.  ii. 
p.  14,  and  thence  in  Rutkiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  73  (No.  78).] 

Brantwood,  2dth  Mas  P^I* 

Dear  Sir, — Nothing  that  any  Parliament  could  do  would  be  of  the 
least  use  at  present.  England  and  Ireland  must  suffer  for  their  past  nns. 
How  long,  and  to  what  issue.  Heaven  only  knows. 

Your  faithful  servant, 

J.  RusciN, 

[In  one  of  the  letters  on  the  Best  Hundred  Books ;  above,  p. 
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A  POLITICAL  IDEAL 

[From  the  Pail  Mall  OazeUe,  July  2,  1886  (iu  an  article  entitled  **  Mr.  Raskin's 
Politics").  Reprinted  in  IgdnmL,  October  1890^  vol  ii.  p.  14,  and  thence  in 
Riukmiima,  part  L,  1890,  pp.  73-74  (No.  79).  The  "inquiry"  was  that  of  a 
gentleman  m>m  PoUokshields  as  to  whether  Rusldn  approved  of  the  use  made  by 
political  parties  of  his  comments  on  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Fwm  Claoioeray  1875,  p.  248 
(first  edition),  and  Arrow  qf  the  Chace,  ii.  284 :  see  now  Vol.  XXYUL  p.  403  n., 
and  above^  pp.  548-549.] 

Brantwood^  Jun$  26,  1886. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  the  25th  I  can  only  tell  you  that  I  have 
other  things  to  do  than  to  watch  how  my  words  are  used,  whether  at  PoUok- 
shields or  elsewhere,  so  long  as  they  are  quoted  accurately.  Which  in  this 
instance  they  are,  to  a  syllable.  But  if  in  connection  with  them  you  will 
favour  me  by  circulating,  also  quoted  accurately  to  a  syllable,  the  passage 
closing  Part  III.  of  my  book  called  A  Knight*s  Faith,  from  A,  p.  S48,  to  the 
end,^  in  the  book  forwarded  to  you  by  this  post,  any  careful  reader  of  that 
passage  need  not  afterwards  either  misunderstand  or  misapply  any  other 
words  of  mine  which  may  chance  to  get  abroad  at  this  political  juncture. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

UNOBJECTIONABLE  THEFT 

[From  the  Pall  Mall  Qanette,  June  28,  1886.  Reprinted  m  IgdrasU,  September 
1890,  voL  L  p.  349,  and  thence  in  RuMniana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  67  (No.  70).] 

Braktwoois  June  27  [1886]. 

Sir, — ^You  would  wonder  how  many  people  have  written  to  me  from 

the  neighbourhood  of  Sherwood  Forest,  aiid  that  of  the  CUchan  of  Aber- 

foil,*  to  express  their  surprise  that  I   don't  object  to  thieving !  *    Well,  I 

do  object  to  some  sorts  of  it,  but  one  can't  speak  all  one's  mind  to  Mr. 

Spurgeon  in  ten  minutes.     I  dom't  object  to  Orlando's  coming  in  with  his 

sword  drawn  and  telling  the  Duke  he  shan't  have  any  of  his  own  dinner 

till  Adam  is  served.^    But  I  do  extremely  object  to  Mr.  Forster's  breaking 

into  my  own  Irish  servant's  house,*  robbing  him  of  thirteen  pence  weekly 

out  of  his  poor  wages,*  and,  besides,  carrying  off  his  four  children  for  slaves 

half  the  day  to  play  tunes  on  Wandering  Willie's  fiddle,  instead  of  being 

about  their  fitther's  business.  _  ^.  ^  .  ,  «  , 

I  am.  Sir,  your  ndthnu  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

^  [So  marked  by  Ruskin  in  the  copy  sent  The  passage  is  from  "You  have 
seen  a  course  of  actions"  to  ''Thy  people  shall  be  my  people  and  thy  God  my 
God" :  see  VoL  XXXL  pp.  506,  506.J 

*  [References,  of  course,  to  Robin  Hood  (Ivanko^  and  Rob  Rov.] 

*  [See  above,  in  the  letter  on  ''The  Crime  of  Debt."  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  here 
taken  as  ^ical  of  "the  modem  English  Evangelical  sect"] 

*  [Ae  You  Like  It,  Act  ii.  sc  7.] 

*  'For  the  I rislv  servant,  see  above,  p.  592.] 

*  For  other  reference  to  W.  E.  Forster's  compulsory  Education  Act  of  1870,  see 
VoL  XVm.  p.  503,  VoL  XXVIL  p.  39.] 
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RUSKIN^S  ILLNESSES 

[From  the  Gkugow  Evening  Neun^  January  30^  1900.  The  oorrespondent's  name 
was  not  given.] 

B&ANTwooD,  6ik  November^  1886. 

Dear  Mr,  ,  It  is  not  ''time'' — but  sight — that  I  have  to  be  pru- 
dently economical  in,  in  correspondence.  My  sight  is  still  gqod  for  fioe 
work  by  daylight,  but  I  can  only  read  large  print  by  candlelight;  and 
the  most  valuable  and  affectionate  letter  of  three  pages  too  often  wafts 
long  before  it  can  be  read,  however  much  I  wish  to  do  so.  Else  yours 
of  the  15th  would  have  been  thankfully  answered  before  now. 

The  actual  illnesses  of  which  accounts,  to  my  great  regret  and  incon- 
venience, go  to  the  papers,  are  fits  of^  sometimes  trance,  sometimes  waking 
delirium,  which  last  their  time,  like  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  then  leave  me, 
weaker  in  limb  and  nervous  energy,  of  course,  but  quite  as  "well"  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  as  I  was  before— only,  with  each  fi^  mott 
cautious  of  plaguing,  or  even  interesting,  myself  about  things  in  genenl, 
and  more  grateful  for  letters  expressing,  as  yours  does,  a  sense  of  good  in 
my  past  work.  And  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  sense  of  languor  is  rather 
because  I  have  withdrawn  from  that  work  to  forms  of  selfish  study,  thin 
because  my  strength  is  materially  abated. 

At  all  events  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  on  any  oecasion  when 
you  think  a  line  from  me  would  be  useful. 

Ever  your  fidthful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

Sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  M ,  also,  please. 


THE  CHANCES  OF  REFORM 

[The  Edinburgh  University  Social  Beform  Society  had  elected  Ruskin  to 
honorary  member,  and  tlua  is  a  reply  to  the  secretary's  letter  asking  him  to  accept 
office,  addressed  to  Mr.  William  Marwick.  The  letter  was  printed  in  I§drwl, 
September  l^M),  voL  L  p.  350,  and  reprinted  in  Rutkiniana^  part  L,  1800,  p.  68 
(Nb.  72).] 

Brantwood,  23firf  Nov,,  W. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  gladly  accept  the  honour  done  me  by  the  U.S.fi* 
Society,  of  which  your  yesterday's  letter  tells  me ;  but  my  teaching  d^y* 
are  past, — ^if,  indeed,  they  were  ever  present,  it  must  now  be  for  others 
to  say.  I  have  no  insight  into  the  future  of  this  or  any  other  countrfi 
and  hope  for  no  reform,  till  it  will  be  too  late  for  my  eyes  to  see  it 

Ever  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

Please  give  my  best  compliments  to  your  president 
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THE  ABOLITION  OF  RENT 

[Thia  letter  first  appeured  on  page  2  of  the  CkrMan  SoemMH^  Janoar^  IBS?, 
where  it  is  stated  to  ha^e  heen  addressed  to  a  memher  of  the  Christian  Socialist 
Society.  The  letter  was  reprinted  in  IgdratU,  September  1890^  voL  i  p.  346^  and 
thence  in  BuMnkmmy  part  i.,  1890,  p.  64  (No.  6K3).  It  does  not  appear  whether 
the  passsge  from  Carlyle  (PiiH  amd  Preteni^  Book  iiL  ch.  viii.)  was  enclosed  by 
Ruskin  in  his  letter,  or  added  to  it  by  the  editor  o£  the  SoeiaM.] 

Baantwood,  Dec.  llth,  1886. 

Dear ,  ...  I  should  have  thought  the  quettioD  about  raising  rent 

bad  been,  to  your  own  knowledge,  enough  answered  by  me.  I  have  in 
several,  if  not  in  many  places,^  declared  th^  entire  svstem  of  rent-paying 
to  be  an  abomination  and  widcedness  of  the  foulest  Idnd;  and  have  only 
ceased  insisting  on  that  fact  of  late  years  because  I  would  not  be  counted 
among  the  promoters  of  mob  violence.  The  future,  not  only  of  England 
but  of  Christendom,  muH  issue  in  abolition  of  rents;  but,  whether  with 
confusion  and  slaughter,  or  by  the  action  of  noble  and  resolute  men  in 
the  rising  generation  of  England  and  her  colonies,  remains  to  be  decided. 
I  fear  the  worst,  and  that  soon.  .  .  . 

Ever  affectionately  youri, 

JOHA   RUSKIM. 

« 

'' Properly  speaking,  the  land  belongs  to  these  two :  to  the  Almighty  God,  and 
to  all  His  children  of  men  that  ever  worked  well  on  it,  or  that  swl  ever  work 
well  on  it 

''Who  made  the  land  of  England?  Who  made  it,  this  respectable  English 
land,  wheat-growing,  metalliferous,  carboniferous,  which  will  let  readily  hand-over- 
hand fer  seventy  imllions  and  upwards,  as  it  here  lies:  who  did  make  it?  'We!' 
answer  the  much  eonntfmmg  aristocracy;  'We!'  as  they  ride  in,  moist  with  the 
sweat  of  Melton  Mowbrav.  'It  is  we  that  made  it;  or  are  heirs,  assigns  and 
representatives  of  those  who  did.'  My  brothers,  you  ?  Everlasting  honour  to  yoo, 
then,  and  Com  Laws  as  many  as  you  will,  till  your  own  deep  stomachs  cry 
enough !  or  some  voice  of  human  pi^  for  our  femine  bids  yon  hold !  Ye  are  as 
gods  that  can  create  soil;  sml-creating  gods  there  is  no  withstanding.  .  .  . 

"  Infatuated  mortals,  into  what  questions  are  yon  driving  every  thinking  man 
in  England?"— T.  Carltul 


TO  A  COUNTRY  CLERGYMAN 

[From  the  Atkeiunant  February  17,  1900,  introduced  as  an  instance  of  Ruskin's 
''boundless  private  benefiiictions."  It  seems  that  early  in  the  'seventies  a  country 
derffyman,  entirely  unknown  to  Ruskin,  had  written  "expostulating  with  him  for 

Subushin^  his  works  at  a  price  prohibitory  to  poor  country  dergj^  like  himself. 
f  r.  Ruskm  replied  that  he  was  sorry  to  say  he  was  iust  issuing  a  jbll  more  expen- 
sive edition  of  The  ^Stonet  ^  Vgniee,  a  volume  of  which  he  would  gladly  send  his 

^  [See,  for  instance,  in  this  volume,  p.  229 ;  VoL  XXDL  pp.  136,  189-190  317 ; 
and  see  the  General  Index.] 
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correspondent  It  did  not  come^  and  the  parson  naturally  did  not  like  to  remind 
Mr.  Kuakin  of  his  promise.  At  length  one  Christmas,  when  sixteen  years  had 
elapsed,  he  rentored  to  recall  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  as  delicately  as  he  could,  his  long- 
fora'otten  promise."  The  edition  of  the  Stonei  ''still  more  expensive"  than  tiie 
''Works"  series  was  that  of  1873.] 

Bbantwood^  December  28,  1886. 

My  dear  Sir, — My  Xmas  letters  are  more  than  I  can  ever  answer 
rightly,  but  the  delay  in  reply  to  yours  vexes  me,  almost  as  much  as  my 
sixteen  years'  forgetfulness.  But  you  should  have  reminded  me  before  now ! 
You  will,  I  hope,  receive  the  entire  new  edition  of  the  Stones^  from  my 
publisher  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  with  every  good  wish  for  you  and  yoar 
laroily,  believe  me  always. 

Your  faithful  servant, 

.  J.    RUSKIN. 


PICTURES  FOR  THE  POOR 

2^rom  "  Raskin  and  Girlhood :  some  Happy  Reminiscences,"  bv  Mrs.  L.  Allen 
er,  in  Scrihnet^s  Magazine,  November  1906,  p.  561.  Raskins  correspondent 
"had  boldly  written  to  hmi  complaining  that  a  photograph  of  his  beloved  Carpaccio's 
St.  Ursula  had  been  received  with  the  scantiest  approbation  by  a  bedridden  old 
woman."] 

[1886  iQ 

Give  the  poor  whatever  pictures  you  find  they  like — of  nice  things,  not 
of  merely  pathetic  or  pompous  ones.  They're  apt  to  like  sick  children 
starving  in  bed,  beggars  at  street  doors.  Queen  Victoria  opening  Parlia- 
ment, etc.  Give  them  anything  that's  simple,  cheerful,  or  pious;  always, 
if  possible,  coloured — ^never  mind  how  badly.  Shall  I  send  you  some 
coloured  birds? 


LIFE  ASSURANCE 

[From  a  pamphlet  entitled  Life  Aseuranoe  in  Literature,  bv  A.  Arthur  Reade. 
Manchester:  A.  Ireland  &  Co.,  Pall  Mall,  1888.  16  pp.  Raskin's  letter  is  on 
page  12.] 

Brantwood,  6^  Jan.,  1887. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  never  examined  the  question  of  Life  Assurance, 
nor  looked  at  the  statistics  of  it,  but  I  have  hitherto  considered  it,  if 
honestly  effected,  to  be  in  moat  cases  right,  and  in  many,  wise.  It  is 
certainly  the  contrary  so  far  as  it  encourages  the  farther  spending  of  any 
portion  of  income  which  would  otherwise  have  been  laid  by. 

Your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

1  [The  edition  of  1886 :  see  Vol.  IX.  p.  liv.] 
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LEADERSHIP 

[From  the  Pail  Mail  Gazette  (under  the  heading  **Mr.  Raskin  on  Lord  Ran- 
dolph")^ January  10,  1887.  Reprinted  in  fgdraeU,  Octoher  1890^  voL  iL  p.  16^  and 
thence  in  Ruekmiana,  part  i.,  1890,  pp.  7^76  (Na  82).] 

To  ike  Editor  of  the  ""Pall  MaU  Gazette" 

Brantwood,  January  7  [1887]. 

SiR, — You  have  abready  given  more  space  to  your  kind  notices  of  Prtr- 
ierita  than  I  can  understand  your  sparing;  yet  I  trust  your  still  finding 
a  comer  in  which  I  may  correct  a  formality  about  which  I  am  sensitive, 
as  to  the  position  of  the  partners  of  the  Xeres  house  (Xeres  I  believe 
I  should  have  spelled  the  word  all  through),  called  in  your  Wednesday's 
notice  ''Domecq,  Ruskin  &  Co.''  There  was  no  Co.,  and  the  title  on  Uie 
BOliter  Street  plate  was  ''Ruskin,  Telford,  and  Domecq."  It  would  seem 
to  a  practical  person  that  it  should  have  been  Domecq — ^Telford — and 
Ruskin;  for  Mr.  Domecq  brought  the  land  into  the  business,  Mr.  Telford 
the  money^  and  my  fitther  only  his  good,  and  extremely  strong,  will.^ 

You,  Sir,  being,  as  I  have  only  begun  lately  to  get  well  into  my  head, 
a  Republican,  are  of  course  by  nature  incapable  of  conceiving  the  idea  of 
authority.  But,  I  assure  you,  my  fitth'er,  though  not  only  a  poor  man,  but 
^' worth,"  in  the  City  sense,  much  less  than  nothing,  at  the  time  of  the 
firm's  incorporation,  was  yet — then  and  always — as  much  the  head  of  the 
firm  as  the  Caliph  Omar  was  Father  of  the  Faithful. 

Incidentally,  may  I  also  be  permitted  to  represent  to  you  that  in  your 
recent  articles  on  the  decomposition  pf  the  gaseous  materials  of  the  British 
Parliament  you  do  not  appear  in  the  least  to  understand  the  difference 
between  the  head  of  a  firm  and  the  leader  of  a  party.  And,  further,  that 
in  vour  comments  on  the  position  taken  up  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
with  respect  to  economies,'  you  do  not  appear  to  see  more  clearly  than 
other  members  of  the  wise  Press  Confiratemity  that  the  war  expenditure 
of  all  nations  is  now  directed — not  to  their  good  or  safety,  but  much,  and 
even  infinitely — to  their  harm  and  peril,  in  paying  their  ironmongers  for 
the  manufacture  of  ironclads  and  stink-pots,  and  in  maintaining  the  younger 
members  of  their  governing  bodies  in  the  graceful,  amusing,  and  certainly 
— I  speak  as  an  artist— decorative  and  dramatic  profession  of  Arms. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


1  [See  Prigterita,  I  §§  24,  25.] 


[On  Decemher  23,  1886,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  had  announced  in  the  Timee 
his  resignation  of  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  ground  of  the 
refiiial  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Salisbury,  to  concur  in  suggested  reductions 
in  the  Naval  and  Military  Estimates.] 
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HOME  RULE 

[From  the  Psi/  MaU  Gazette^  January  17>  1887.  Reprinted  in  IgdraHl,  October 
1890,  voL  ii.  p.  16,  and  thence  in  Butkiniana,  part  i.^  1890,  pp.  74-75  (No.  81).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "PaU  MaU  Gazette" 

Bbantwood,  Jan.  16  [1887]. 

Sir, — It  was  ever  so  nice  of  you  to  print  my  Tory  letter  last  week. 
Will  you  now  let  me  explain  more  seriously  how  much  of  it  is  really  on 
your  side;  though^  perhaps,  more  on  your  side  than  you  vrill  quite  like? 
For  I  am  with  Ireland  altogether  in  these  present  matters,  as  I  am  with 
Scotland,  with  India,  with  Afghanistan,  and  with  Natal.  I  should  like  to 
see  Home  Rule  (in  n^  sense  of  Ruling — not  yours)  everywhere.  I  should 
like  to  see  Ireland  under  a  King  of  Ireland;  Scotland  under  a  Douglas, 
tender  and  true ;  ^  India  under  a  Rajah  ;  and  England  under  her  Queen,*  and 
hy  no  manner  of  means  under  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Bright.  Also  I  wish, 
when  you  are  writing  about  what  you  call  the  British  Constitution,  that  joa 
would  bring  the  great  article  of  Magna  Charta  oftener  into  the  British  free- 
man's head  that  ''Law  shaU  not  be  sold."  But  chiefly  to-day  I  pray  yoa 
to  print  the  following  character  of  Grattan,  by  Sydney  Smith,  which  should 
be  of  some  use  in  showing  the  Irish  members  at  Westminster  under  what 
conception  of  them  Ireland  should  ''  expect "  every  man  to  do  his  duty.* 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

''  Great  men  liallow  a  whole  people,  and  lift  up  all  who  live  in  their  time.  What 
Irishman  does  not  feel  proud  that  he  has  lived  m  tiie  days  of  Grattan  ?  Who  has 
not  turned  to  him  for  comfort,  from  the  false  friends  and  open  enemies  of  Ireland  ? 
Who  did  not  remember  him  in  the  days  of  its  burnings,  wastiuffs,  and  murders? 
No  government  ever  dismayed  him — the  world  could  not  bribe  him — he  thought 
only  of  Ireland :  lived  for  no  other  object,  dedicated  to  her  his  beautiful  fency,  his 
elegant  wit,  his  manl^  courage,  and  all  the  splendours  of  his  astonishing  eloquence. 
He  was  so  bom,  so  gifted,  that  poetry,  forensic  skill,  elegant  literature,  and  all  the 
highest  attainments  of  human  genius  were  within  his  reach ;  but  he  thought  the 
noblest  occupation  of  a  man  was  to  make  other  men  happy  and  free ;  and  in  that 
straight  line  he  kept  for  fiftv  vears,  without  one  side-look,  one  yielding  thought, 
one  motive  in  his  hei^rt  which  he  might  not  have  laid  open  to  the  view  of  God  or 
man." — From  an  article  by  Sydney  Smith  in  the  Edintmrgh  Review  on  "  Ireland.^  * 


ART  IN  MANCHESTER 

[From  the  MancheHer  Qvardian,  February  11,  1887.  Reprinted  in  the  F^  MaU 
Gazette  of  the  same  date.  Thence  reprinted  in  Igdraeil,  June  1890,  vol.  i.  p.  212, 
and  in  Buskiniana^  part  i.,  p.   30  (No.   22).    Mr.  Partington,  an  artist  associated 


1  [Compare  Prteterita,  iii.  §  81.] 

^  [On  this  subject,  see  above,  p.  220.] 

^  [For  other  references  to  Nelson's  signal,,  see  Vol.  XX.  p.  42,  and  Vol.  XXVI. 

182.] 

*  [See  vol.  i.  p.  397  of  Sydney  Smith's  Wwke  (1845).] 
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with  Manchester,  had  delivered  an  attack  on  the  system  of  art  education  adonted 
by  South  Kenainji^n,  and  pursued  also  by  the  Manchester  School  of  Art  Follow- 
ing up  a  s{nrited  controversy  on  the  subject^  a  student  in  the  Manchester  school 
obtained  the  opinions  of  various  notabilities,  and  among  them  the  following  letter 
from  Ruskin.] 

Brantwood,  February  2,  1887. 

Sir, — I  am  sixty-eight  this  month,  have  my  own  business  to  do  and 
books  to  read,  and  beg  to  decline  reading  the  3  by  8  equal  24  columns 
of  Manchester  ''opinions"  on  the  subject  of  art  teaching,  among  which 
you  honour  me  by  the  request  that  I  should  intercolumniate  mine. 

If  the  twenty-six  students  on  whose  behalf  you  sign  will  subscribe  each 
of  them  a  shilling  fee  for  my  opinion,  let  them  buy  my  Loim  of  F6soU 
and  lend  the  book  to  each  other,  and  do  what  it  bids,  till  they  begin  to 
understand  a  little  what  it  means. 

And  for  unfeed  reply  to  your  newspaper  editors,  here  is  my — ^not  opinion 
— but  very  sure  and  stem  knowledge. 

That  it  is  impossible  for  Manchester,  or  any  towns  the  least  like  Man- 
chester, to  have  schools  of  art  in  them  at  alL 

Art  cannot  be  taught  by  fouling  the  skies  over  their  heads  and  stealing 
their  drink  from  other  lands.^ 

Ever  your  &ithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

You  have,  of  course,  my  entirely  complacent  permission  to  publish  my 
reply  in  the  Guardian, 


THE  PROJECTED  AMBLESIDE  RAILWAY 

[From  the  PaU  MaU  OazetU,  Mareh  2,  1887.  Reprinted  in  IgdnuU,  July 
1880,  vol.  i.  p.  263,  and  thence  in  RuMmiana,  part  L,  1890,  p.  46  (No.  41).  The 
Railway  Scheme,  described  above  (p.  135),  had  been  revived,  and  Uie  Bill  passed 
the  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  PaU  MaU  Oazette  thereupon 
urged  vigorous  opposition  (Februarv  18)  and  collected  various  opinions  on  the 
subject     The  Bill  was  ultimately  rejected.] 

To  the  EdUor  of  the  "PaU  MaU  Gautte" 

[March  1,  1897.] 

I  have  been  watchins  with  deep  thankfulness  your  paragraph  about 
the  railway,  but  my  heuth  is  too  much  broken  to  allow  of  my  writing 
with  energy  cm  subjects  which  excite  me  into  indignant  grief.  And  if  I 
wrote  at  all  it  would  be  on  war,  and  that  yon  have  told  me  is  possible 

^  [On  the  former  point,  compare  the  letter  entitled  ''On  Art  and  Smoke" 
(above,  p.  621);  and  on  the  Manchester  water-works  at  Thirlmere,  see  above^ 
p.  34a] 
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in  this  year  of  peace.^  But  you  are  at  liberty  to  quote  w-hat  I  wrote 
about  a  similar  railway  scheme  ten  years  ago;*  although  I  fear  that  yoa 
will  only  weaken  your  cause  with  the  present  public  by  reference  to  me. 

John   Ruskin. 

Bkantwood^  March  1,  1887.' 

My  dear  SiR} — I  do  not  write  now  further  concerning  railroads  herejor 
elsewhere.  They  are  to  me  the  loathsomest  form  of  devilry  now  extant, 
animated  and  deliberate  earthquakes,  destructive  of  all  wise  social  habit 
or  possible  natural  beauty^  carriages  of  damned  souls  on  the  ridges  of 
their  own  graves. 

Ever  fidthfuUy  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 


THE  LAKE  DISTRICT 

[Faom  the  lAvncaHer  Observer,  March  25,  1B87>  headed  ''Railwav  Promoters. ' 
In  its  issue  of  March  18,  the  Observer  had  a  leading  article  dealing  with  the 
proposed  Ambleside  railway,  and  suggesting,  with  reference  to  that  and  other 
projects  of  the  kind,  that  the  district  should  be  acquired  by  the  nation  as  a 
"  National  Treasure,"  on  the  analogy  of  Yellowstone  Park  in  America.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "Lancaster  Observer" 

Brantwood,  Idth  March,  1887. 

Sir, — I  am  both  obliged  and  pleased  by  your  reference  to  me  in  your 
yesterday's  article  on  the  Ambleside  railway,  and  entirely  concur  with  yoo 
in  the  recommendation  that  the  whole  Lake  district  should  be  bought  by 
the  nation  for  itself;  but  with  reference  to  the  sentence  imputing  to  me 
''a  claim  to  carry  out  my  theories  at  other  people's  expense,"  may  I  be 
permitted  to  remind  (or  inform^  the  public  that  I  have  given  £14,000  to 
Oxford,  £2000  to  Cambridge,  £7000  to  the  St  George's  Guild,  and  some 
£8000  or  £4000  to  different  schools  and  museums,  beginning  with  the 
one  I  founded  at  Sheffield ;  that  thia  total  of  £25,000  has  been  given  oat 
of  a  fortune  probably  reaching  not  the  25th  part  of  the  sum  po^essed  by 
the  people  who  want  to  enrich  themselves  further  by  the  ruin  of  the  Lake 
district ;  and  that  I  do  not  intend,  therefore,  one  &rthing  more  to  be  com- 
pelled out  of  my  pockets  by  the  various  tribes  of  louts  and  scoundrels  who 
are  promoting  either  the  Ambleside  Railway  Bill  or  any  other  brutah'ty  of 
the  kind. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

^  [The  reference  is  to  the  Bulgarian  question,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Oaxette,  was  at  this  time  threatening  war.  The  Bonlangist  movement  in  Frtooe 
was  also  considered  dangerous.] 

*  [The  passages  quoted  were  from  the  ''  Protest  against  Railways  in  the  Ul^s 
District" :  see  above,  pp.  187-1 4a] 

*  [From  the  Birmingham  Oaxette,  March  3,  and  the  Times,  March  3, 1887.  ^ 
printed  in  Igdrasil,  July  1890,  vol.  L  p.  253,  and  thenoe  in  Ruskiniena,  p-  ^ 
(No.  42),  where  the  date  in  the  Times  was  wrongly  given  as  *' March  4."] 
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THE   BUSINESS  OF  UNIVERSITIES 

[From  the  Paii  Mail  Gazette,  March  16,  1887.  Reprinted  in  Jgdraeil,  August 
1890,  voL  L  pp.  302-303,  and  thence  in  Buekiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  pp.  56-57  (No.  54), 
where  the  date  was  wrongly  given  as  "  1885."  The  Pali  Mall  Gazette  had  recently 
published  a  series  of  articles  (reprinted  as  an  ''Extra'')  on  English  IMerature  and 
How  to  Study  it;  tL  report  (February  28)  of  an  address  by  Mr.  John  Morley  to 
University  Extension  students ;  and  the  results  of  a  **  Plebiscite "  on  an  English 
Academy  (February  24).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ''Pall  Mall  GazetU" 

Brantwood,  March  14  [1887]. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  have  been  watching  with  great  interest,  as  you  may 
suppose — though  not  feeling  it  my  business  to  intermeddle — all  you've 
been  saying  lately,  and  getting  said,  on  Academies  and  Universities — and 
Literature,  and  the  like  infinities  of  subject;  and  I  merely  write  to-day 
to  relieve  my  mind  a  little,  feeling  more  than  usually  lasy,  by  observing 
that  I  entirely  dissent  from  everytJ^ing  you've  been. saying,  and  everything 
that  everybody  has  said,  particularly  your  Plebiscite,  and  that  the  Univer- 
sity's business  in  any  country  in  Europe  is  to  teach  its  youths  as  much 
Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and  astronomy  as  they  can  quietly  learn  in  the 
time  they're  at  it — and  nothing  else;  that  if  they  don't  leam  their  own 
language  at  home,  they  can't  leam  it  at  a  university;  that  if  they  want 
to  learn  dlhinese  they  should  go  to  China ;  and  if  they  want  to  leam  Dutch, 
to  Amsterdam :  and  after  they've  learned  aU  they  want,  leam  wholesomely 
to  hold  their  tongues,  except  on  extreme  occasions,  in  all  languages  what- 
soever. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


"BOOKS   WHICH   HAVE  INFLUENCED  ME^ 

[From  the  BriHek  Weekh  Extras,  No.  L  (London:  27,  Paternoster  Row), 
pp.  4a-45,  1887.  Reprinted  m  Igdraeil,  November  1890,  voL  ii.  pp.  68-69,  and 
thence  in  Ru^cmiana,  part  i.,  1890,  pp.  86-86  (Nos.  88  and  89).] 

0) 

BRiLNTwooD,  14M  May  [1887]. 

The  books  that  have  most  influenced  me  are  inaccessible  to  the  general 
reader, — Horace,  Pindar,  and  Dante,  for  instance, — but  these  following  are 
good  for  everybody : — 

Scott's  Lady  of  ike  Lake  and  Marmkm  (the  Lady  first  for  me,  though 
not  for  Scott). 

Pope's  Homer's  Iliad. 

Byron,  all ;  but  most  Corsair,  Bride  of  Ahydoi,  and  the  Two  Foicaru 

Coleridge  and  Keats,  in  my  youth. 
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Burns,  as  I  grew  older  and  wiser. 

Moli^re,  always. 

All  good  modem  French  comedies. 

All  6ne  French  divinity  and  science.  I  never  read  English  sermons  or 
scientific  books,  and  only  Humboldt^  (translated)  of  German. 

Crood  French  sensation  novels,  chiefly  Le$  Myd^res  de  ParUy  the  ComU 
de  Monte  Ckristo,  and  Gaboriau's  Monsieur  le  Coq  and  L' Argent  det  Auires. 


(2) 

B&ANTwooD,  June  S, 

Sir, — Your  note  of  farther  question,  what  books  have  most  influenced 
my  style,  and  which  are  my  favourites,  has  lain  these  seven  days  in  mj 
desk,  becoming  less  answerable  the  more  I  thought  of  it.  Every  book 
that  I  like  influences  my  style,*  and  fifty  years  of  constant  reading  hare 
carried  me  through  more  pleasant  books  than  I  can  remember.  But  what 
I  suppose  to  be  best  in  my  own  manner  of  writing  has  been  learned 
chiefly  from  Byron  and  Scott. 

Of  favourite  books  I  have — ^none ;  every  book  on  my  library  shelves  is  t 
favourite  in  its  own  way  and  time.  Some  are  the  guides  of  life,  others  iti 
solaces,  others  its  food  and  strength ;  nor  can  I  say  whether  I  like  best  to 
be  taught  or  amused.  The  book  oftenest  in  my  hand  of  late  yean  is 
certainlv  Carlyle's  Frederick.  Jt  is  one  of  the  griefs  of  my  old  age  that  I 
know  Scott  by  heart ;  but  still,  if  I  take  up  a  volume  of  him,  it  is  not 
laid  down  again  for  the  next  hour;  and  I  am  always  extremely  grstefiii 
to  anv  friend  who  will  tell  me  of  a  cheerful  French  novel  or  pretfy 
French  play. 

There  is  little  difference,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  between  me  and  any 
other  well-trained  scholar,  in  the  liking  of  books  of  high  caste  and  cheei^ 
ful  tone.  But  I  imagine  few  people  suffer  as  I  do  from  any  chance 
entanglement  in  a  foolish  or  dismal  fiction. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  ^thful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


SCOTT  AND  SCOTSMEN 

[This  letter,  addressed  to  an  Edinbarffh  student  (Mr.  A.  Stodart-Walker),  u 
from  the  Times,  June  3,  1887.  Reprinted  m  IgdraHl^  November  1890,  voL  ii.  p.  62, 
and  thence  iu  Ruskiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  90  (No.  93).] 

BnANTwooD,  Wm  Tueedojf,  1887. 

Mv  DEAR  Sir, — You  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  of  the  worst  noasetae 
ever  uttered  since  men  were  bom  on  earth.  "Best  hundred  books  . 
Have  you  ever  read  yet  one  good  book  well?    For  a  Scotsman,  next  to 

^  [Compare  above,  p.  583.] 

>  rRaskin  elsewhere  mentions  Hooker  and  Johnson  in  this  connezioQ'  ^ 
VoL  IV.  p.  334,  and  Praterita,  L  §  2,  ii  §  184.] 
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his  Bible,  there  it  but  one  book — his  luttiTe  land;  bat  one  Utnguage — his 
native  tongoe — the  sweetest,  richest,  subtlest,  most  musical  of  all  the  living 
dialects  of  Europe.  Study  your  Bums,  Scott,  and  Carlyle.  Scott  in  his 
Scotch  noveb  only,  and  of  those  only  the  ckeerfiU  ones,  with  Tke  Heart 
of  Mtdhikiim,  but  not  Tke  Bride  of  Lawtmermoor,  nor  the  Legend  of  MoiUroee 
nor  Tke  Pinde.  Here  is  a  ri^t  list:  Wanerlcf,  Guu  Mmmering,  Tke  Anti- 
quary,  Rob  IUm,  Old  Morialkp,  Tke  Mmuutery,  Tke  Abbot,  RedgMtmilet,  Heart 
of  MidiotkianA  Get  any  of  them  you  can  in  the  old  large-print  edition 
when  you  have  a  chance,  and  study  every  sentence  in  Uiem.  They 
are  models  of  every  virtue  in  their  order  of  literature,  and  exhaustive  codes 
of  Christian  wisdom  and  ethics.  I  have  written  this  note  with  care.  I 
should  be  glad  that  you  sent  a  ccmy  of  it  to  any  paper  read  generally 
by  the  students  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  remain  always 


Faithfully  yours, 
John  1 


RusuN. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE   **PALL  MALL  GAZETTE" 

[From  the  PaH  Mail  Gazette,  June  8^  1887.  Reprinted  in  Igdrasil,  Novem- 
ber 1890,  vol.  it  pp.  66-87,  and  thenee  (No.  104)  in  Ru^dmana,  part  L,  1890, 
1^  94-95.  The  letter  was  suggested  by  the  issue  of  the  Qazette  for  June  4»  which 
contained  (on  p.  3)  an  article  on  Eternal  Punishmait  and  (on  p.  2)  a  criticism  of 
""The  Musical  Knights"  (Coains,  Stainer,  Bridges,  Stanfoid,  and  Bamby).  The 
editor  in  a  pre&tory  note  observed  :  "  There  is  a  sad  undemote  of  weariness  in  the 
postscript.  If  Mr.  Ruskin  were  not  somewhat  worn  with  a^  he  would  laugh  at 
the  'cruel  and  wicked  form  of  libel'  which  is  only  the  invariable  fbrmuhi  by 
which  commonplace  people  have  accounted  for  all  human  phenomena,  from  St.  Pkul 
to  General  Gordon^  the  secret  springs  of  whose  action  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
swine-trough  of  vulgar  comfort  or  the  most  sweet  voices  of  the  appUuding  moh.''] 

To  tke  Editor  of  tke  "Pall  Mall  Gazette" 

Brantwood,  June  6tk  [1887]. 

Sir, — Permit  me,  in  anxious  courtesy,  to  advise  you  that  the  function 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  neither  to  teach  theology  nor  criticise  art 

You  have  taken  an  honest  and  powerful  position  in  modem  politics — 
and  ethics ;  you  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  traditions  of  eternal 
punishment,  hut  only  to  bring,  so  far  as  you  may,  immediate  malefactors 
to  immediate  punislunent 

It  is  quite  immaterial  to  the  great  interests  of  the  British  nation 
whether  a  popular  music-master  be  knighted — or  left  in  his  simple  dignity 
of  troubadour;  but  it  is  of  in6nite  importance  that  the  alr^idy  belted 
knights    of  England  should  speak    truth,  and  do  justice;    and   that   the 

^  [Compare  the  list  of  twelve  in  Fiction,  Fair  and  Fmd,  above,  p.  292.  The 
present  list  omits  three  there  included — namely,  Fortunee  qf  Nigel  (where  Uie  scene 
18  English),  Quentin  Dunoard  (where  it  is  French),  and  WoodHoek^ 
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ancient  lords  of  Bngland  should  hold  their  power  in  England,  mnd  of 
Ireland  in  Ireland,  and  of  Scotland  in  Scotland, — and  not  gamble  and  net 
their  estates  away — nor  live  in  London  clubhouses  at  the  cost  of  thdr 
poor  tenants. 

These  things  you  have  to  teach.  Sir,  and  to  plead  for;  and  permit  me 
farther  to  tell  you  as  your  constant,  but  often  grieved  reader,  that  as  yoa 
make  your  columns  in  part  useless  with  irrelevant  religious  debate  and  art 
gossip,  so  you  make  them  too  often  horrible  with  records  of  crime  whicli 
should  be  given  only  in  the  Police  News, 

Use  your  now  splendidly  organised  body  of  correspondents  to  find  oat 
what  is  well  done  by  good  and  wise  men,  under  the  advancing  conditioni 
of  our  civilisation — expose,  once  for  aU,  the  ^lacies  of  dishonest  or  ignorant 
politicians — and  name  them  no  more — (how  much  type  have  you  spent, 
do  you  suppose,  in  printing  the  names  of  members  of  the  present  scratch 
Parliament,^  who  know  no  more  of  policy  than  their  parish  beadle?) 

Press  home  whatever  wise  and  gentle  and  practical  truth  you  find 
spoken,  whether  in  Parliament  or  out  of  it,  by  men  who  are  seeking  for 
truth  and  for  peace. 

And  believe  me  always  your  faithful  and  grateful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

I  have  not  written  this  letter  with  my  usual  care,  for  I  am  at  pre- 
sent tired  and  sad;  but  you  will  enough  gather  my  meaning  in  it;  Mnd 
may  I  pray  of  your  kindness,  in  any  notice  you  grant  the  continuation  of 
Prceterita,^  to  contradict  the  partly  idle,  partly  malicious  rumours  which 
I  find  have  got  into  other  journals,  respecting  my  state  of  health  this 
spring.  Whenever  I  write  a  word  that  my  friend^  don't  like,  they  say 
I  am  crasy ;  and  never  consider  what  a  cruel  and  wicked  form  of  libd 
they  thus  provoke  against  the  work  of  an  old  age  in  all  its  convictions 
antagonistic  to  the  changes  of  the  times,  and  in  all  its  comfort  oppnsBcd 
by  them. 

Commenting  on  this  letter,  Rusldn  wrote  to  a  correspondent : ' — 

*'It4  (that  is,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazettes)  bosmees  is  not  to  criticise  art;  bat  the 
SpecUUot^9^  AtherujBum*9^  Time^^  and  myriads  of  minor  sazettes  which  have  criticiim 
for  a  specialty,  or  a  part  of  their  general  scope  of  work*  No  function  can  poesiblj 
be  to-oay  more  hononrable  or  needfol  than  that  of  a  candid  and  earnest  artr 
critic,  whether  of  music  or  painting.  Of  the  *  to-called '  art-critics,  sorely  yoa  need 
not  ask  for  my  opinion  t  But  I  am  not  bitter  against  them :  they  only  echo 
public  conversation,  and  I  would  rather  that  ^conversation  turned  on  art  than 
politics.*' 

^  [The  QaxeUe  had  during  the  General  Election  of  the  previous  year  (Joly 
1886)  published  biographies,  etc.,  concerning  the  members  of  the  New  P^iiameot; 
reissued  as  an  "  Extra. '] 

*  [The  Parts  .(which  were  successively  noticed  in  the  Pall  Mall  OaaeUe)  had  been 
suspended  after  March  1887,  and  were  resumed  with  Part  23  on  June  9  (notioed  in 
the  OaxetU  of  June  16).] 

'  [From  the  Pall  MaU  GaxeUe^  June  24, 1887.  The  oorrespondent  was  Mr.  M.  B. 
Spielmann,  at  that  time  art-critic  of  the  OaxeUe.'\ 
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CHARLES  KINGSLEY 

[From  the  PaU  Mali  Gazette,  Jnne  24,  1887.  The  letter  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  W.  L.  T.  Brown,  of  the  Homerton  Grove  Yoong  Men's  Institute,  who  wrote 
to  Raskin  that  his  hooks  and  Kingsley's  were  the  most  effective  with  Uie  memhers 
of  the  Institute.] 

Bbantwood  [1887]. 

My  dear  Sir, — ^That  two  such  opposite  authors  should  take  hold  of 
the  same  minds  is  entirely  probable  if  the  opposites  are  both  a  part  of 
the  world  and  its  sky.  Kingslej  liked  east  wind ;  ^  I  like  west  Kingslej 
stepped  westward — Yankee  way.  I  step  eastward,  thinking  the  old  star 
stands  where  it  used  to.  There  was  much  in  Kingsley  that  was  delights 
ful  to  raw  thinkers,  and  men  generally  remain  raw  in  this  climate.  He 
was  always  extremely  civil  to  me,  and  to  Carlyle,  but  fisiiled  in  the  most 
cowardly  way  when  we  had  the  Eyre  battle  to  fight*  He  was  a  flawed — 
partly  rotten,  partly  distorted — person,  but  may  be  read  with  advantage  by 
numbers  who  could  not  understand  a  word  of  me,  because  I  speak  of 
things  they  never  saw  or  never  attended  to.  I  extremely  dislike  Kingsley 's 
tragedy  myself,  but  if  other  people  like  hearing  of  girls  being  devoured  or 
torn  to  pieces,  that  is  their  affair."  ^y^^  feithfully  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

AT  WHAT  AGE  A  MAN  SHOULD  MARRY 

[From  the  Young  Man,  August  1887,  voL  i.  No.  8,  p.  85.  The  letter  was 
sen^  as  explained  on  p.  ^.  in  response  to  the  editor's  question,  ''At  what  age 
should  a  young  man  marry?"] 

^       ^  [1887.] 

No  man  should  marry  till  he  has  made  himself  worthy  of  a  good  wife, 
and  able  to  maintain  her  and  his  children  in  comfort  And  he  should 
choose  her  as  he  would  choose  his  destiny:  with  range  of  choice  from 
Earth  to  Heaven. 

No  man  should  marry  under  four-and-twenty ;  no  girl  under  eighteen.^ 

^  p*or  another  reference  to  Kingsle/s  Ode  to  the  North-East  Wind  see  VoL  XVII. 
p.  507.  Another  poem  of  Kinpley's  ("The  Invitation  to  Tom  Hughes")  contained, 
It  wiU  be  rememMred,  the  following  playful  lines : — 

''Leave  to  mournful  Ruskin 

Popish  Apennines, 
Dirty  Stones  of  Venice 

And  his  Gas-lamps  Seven — 
We've  the  stones  of  Suowdon 

And  the  lamps  of  heaven." 

For  another  reference  to  Kinssley's  Wutward  Hoi  see  VoL  XTV.  p.  348.] 

*  [On  this  subject,  see  Vol.  XVIII.  pp.  xliv.-xlvi.,  where  it  is  stated  that  Kingsley 
was  on  Governor  Eyre's  side.  This  is  true,  for  Kingsley  in  1866  had  attended  a  oan- 
quet  given  to  him  at  Southampton^  and  was  violently  abused  in  the  press  on  that 
account  (see  Charlee  Kingsley:  Hie  Letters  and  Memories  qf  his  Life,  edited  by  his  Wife, 
1879,  vol.  ii.  p.  195).  Afterwards,  however,  Carlyle  reported  Kingsley  as  ^'  hanging 
hack  afraid"  (Froude's  Cariyle^s  Ltfe  in  London,  1885,  voL  iL  p. 329).  Ruskin  never  for- 
gave Kingsley  for  this ;  and,  referring  one  day  to  the  subject  in  conversation  with  Mr. 
Wedderbum^  he  added,  '*  I  never  thought  much  of  muscular  Christianity  after  that"] 
»  [See  above,  p.  586.]  •  [See  Time  and  Tide,  §  125  (VoL  XVIL  p.  421).] 
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CHEAP  BOOKS 

[From  TU-BiUy  December  5,  1891^  No.  529,  p.  159.] 

Bbantwood  [1887]. 

My  dear  Sir^ — If  I  thoaght  it  good  for  yon  to  have  my  books  cheap, 
yoa  should  have  them  cheap  or  for  nothing,  but  please  remember  the 
profits  told  you  ^  are  made  by  a  man  of  sixty-eight  after  a  hard  life's  woii 
— just  as  he  is  dying.  How  many  people  do  you  suppose  there  are,  making 
ten  times  that  profit  on  other  people's  work,  to  whose  gain  nobody  object 
and  who  are  never  asked  to  waive  their  profits  to  oblige  anybody  ? 

That  my  books  are  not  in  your  libraries  is  the  fault  of  your  general 
teachers,  and  of  those  very  swindlers  who  want  to  bring  you  up  in  tlieir 
swindling  trades. 

And  it  is  your  own  fault  also,  because  you  ask  for  cheap  sensatioD 
and  gratis  good-for-nothing  books,  instead  of  woridng  to  have  what  is  best 
at  its  fiair  price,  which  it  is  perfectly  in  your  power  to  do  if  you  will. 

Faithfully  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 

I  return  you  your  letter,  because  if  you  like  to  send  it  with  a  copy  of 
my  answer  to  any  daily  paper  it  might  save  others  the  trouble  of  writing 
to  me. 


OLD  FOLKESTONE 

[From  the  Folke9t<me  Expret;  Reprinted  in  Igdrasil,  July  1890,  voL  i.  n.  255, 
and  thence  in  Ruskiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  47  (No.  46).  Ruskin  having  bouglit 
some  drawings  of  Old  Folkestone,  a  correspondent  suggestbd.  his  giving  them  to 
the  local  museum.  See  farther  on  this  subject,  the  Conversation  reported  bdow, 
p.  672.]  *^ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ''Folkestone  Express" 

FoLKBBTONB,  SOtk  September,  1887. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  letter  in  your  issue  d 
the  28th,  headed  '^A  Peep  at  Old  Folkestone,"  to  which  I  can  only  reply 
that  as  New  Folkestone  has  sold  all  that  was  left  of  Old  Folkestone 
to  the  service  of  Old  Nick,  in  the  multiform  personality  of  the  South- 
Eastem  Railway  Company,  charges  me  through  the  said  company  a  penny 
every  time  I  want  to  look  at  the  sea  from  the  old  pier,  and  allows  itself 
to  be  blinded  for  a  league  along  the  beach  by  smoke  more  black  tban 
thunderclouds,  I  am  not  in  the  least  minded  to  present  New  Folkestone 
with  any  peeps  and  memories  of  the  shore  it  has  destroyed  or  the  harbour 
it   has  filled  and   polluted,  and  the  happy  and  simple   human  life  it  ius 

»  [Presumably  a  reference  to  the  'interview"  with  Mr.  George  Allen,  in  the 
PaU  Mall  Gazette  of  March  28,  1887,  iu  which  it  was  stated  that  Raskin  s  profits 
from  his  books  in  1886  was  £4000.] 
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rendered  for  ever  in  the  dear  old  town  impossible.  The  drawings  were 
bought  for  better  illustrations  of  Turner  s  work  and  my  own  on  the  har- 
boors  of  England ;  and  will,  I  hope,  therefore,  be  put  to  wider  service  than 
they  were  likely  to  find  in  Folkestone  Museum. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.   RUSKIN. 


MODERN  SELFISHNESS 

[From  the  Magdaim  Magaxine:  a  Joomal  of  Magdalen  College  School  (Oxford), 
New  Series,  Na  6,  November  1887,  p.  57.  Reprinted  in  Igdnml,  September  1890, 
▼d.  L  p.  360,  and  thence  in  RuMiwma,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  68  (No.  73).] 

[18870 
There  is  no  remedy  against  this  age  of  conquering  selfishness,  until  it 
and  all  the  thoughts  of  this  generation  are  swept  away — as  all  sin  and 
folly  must  be — in  our  ultimate  ruin.     Live  strongly  and  kindly;  thinking 
of  the  cause  of  the  poor  alwajrs— all  victory  is  in  Uieirs. 


AN  EARTHQUAKE  AT  FLORENCE 

[From  the  Tlrne^^  November  21,  1887.  Reprinted  in  IgdnuU,  December  1890^ 
vol  iL  p.  104,  and  thence  in  Ruikifwma,  piurt  L,  1890,  p.  117  (No.  140).  The 
extract  sent  by  Raskin  was  doubtless  from  a  letter  by  Miss  Francesca  Alexander. 
Further  correspondence  on  the  subject  appeared  in  the  Time9  of  November  22,  23. 
and  29 ;  on  the  latter  day  fall  accounts  aj^eared  from  Mr.  Soencer  Stanhope  and 
^An  Old  Resident  Beyond  the  fidl  of  a  chimney  in  the  Via  Bardi,  no  harm 
was  done.  The  shocks  occurred  between  6.20  and  0.48  A.M.,  and  were  accompanied 
by  a  vivid  Aurora  Borealis.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  **  Times'' 

Sandgatb,  Nw,  18  [1887]i 

Sir, — ^You  may  possibly  be  glad  ^or  grieved),  with  some  of  your  old« 
wOTld  readers,  to  have  the  following  short  extract  from  a  letter  I  received 
this  morning  from  Florence.  I  coiud  not  copy  it  for  you  till  this  evening, 
as  it  brought  more  immediate  business  with  it.  You  may  depend  on  its 
accuracy,  both  in  what  it  says  and  does  not  say : — 

''Di  14  Nowmbr^,  1887« 

''We  had  an  earthooake  this  morning,  which  frightened  everybody,  and  my 
door  shook  so  that  I  thooght  somebodv  was  trying  to  break  in,  and  then  there 
was  a  terrible  noise,  bat  I  believe  no  narm  done.  The  bells  rang  of  themselves 
at  the  Carmine,  and  some  say  that  one  or  two  chinmeys  fell,  bat  nobody  seems 
to  know." 

The  not  saying  what  o'clock  in  the  morning  it  was,  nor  what  the  ter- 
rible noise  was  lOce,  nor  whether  it  seemed  in  earth  or  sky,  nor  whether 
any  mortal  had  looked  whether  there  was  a  crack  in  the  Dome,  or  a 
newly  twisted   shaft  in  Giotto's  Tower,  or  a  shifted   comer-stone  in  the 

XXXIV.  2   Q 
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Strozzi  Palace^  leaves  us,  at  the  moment  the  letter  was  written^  with 
thing  yet  to  be  anxious  about — doubtless^  long  before  you  print  this,  sap- 
plied  by  more  sdentifie  correspondents ;  but  I  will  answer,  on  the  word  of 
this  one,  for  thus  much. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  fiuthful  servant, 

John  Ruskik. 

THE   TRAFALGAR  SQUARE   RIOTS 

[From  the  Patt  MaU  Gazette,  December  9,  1887.  Reprinted  in  IgdronL^  October 
1890,  voL  ii.  pp.  16-17>  and  thence  in  RuMkinkmOy  part  L,  1890,  p.  76  (No.  83). 
Raskin  was  staying  at  this  time  at  Morley's  Hotel  in  Tra£dffar  S^^uare.  There 
had  been  a  series  of  noisy  meetings  of  the  unemployed  and  others  in  the  Square, 
and  on  November  8  Sir  Charles  Warren,  Commissioner  of  Police,  had  forbidden  them. 
On  Sunday,  November  13,  the  Square  was  occupied  by  the  Guards,  and  an  attempted 
meeting  was  dispersed.  Protests  continued  to  be  made,  and  Mr.  John  Bnm% 
among  others,  was  arrested,  tried,  and  imprisoned.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ''PaU  MaU  Gazette" 

Trafaloab  Squabb,  Dee.  7,  1887- 

Sir, — I  have  not  been  able  to  read  the  papers  lately,  but  coming  ap 
on  some  business  of  my  own  find  this  old  Square,  and  the  new  tria^les 
and  crescents  of  London,  in  a  state  of  bewilderment  and  panic  extremely 
curious  to  me.  There  are  surely  honest  people  enough  in  England  to  keep « 
the  average  of  rogues  in  quiet;  and  tnat  they  don't  know  how  is  the 
fault,  not  of  the  speakers  in  Tra&lgar  Square,  but  of  the  chatterers  and 
babblers  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

As  for  right,  any  British  dtixen  has  a  right  to  stand  on  the  parapet  of 
the  tenrace — if  he  can — and  talk  to  any  one  who  will  listen  to  him,  b«t 
he  has  no  right  whatever  to  use  his  paternal  wealth  to  buy  himself  ItKwt 
to  talk  nonsense  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  shopkeepers  have  no  business  to  ask  the  police  to  help  them  to 
swindle  the  public  with  cheap  things  or  tempt  them  with  showy  ones. 
Let  them  shut  their  shops  up — ^not  on  Sunday  merely,  to  please  God,  but 
all  the  other  days  of  the  week,  to  give  their  shopboys  and  girls  a  good 
long  Christmas  holiday;  and  if  the  boys  wad  girls  like  to  talk  to  eneh 
other  from  the  backs  of  the  lions  or  the  pillars  of  the  lamp-posts,  doa't 
let  the  Life  Guards  interfere,  nor  the  police  listen  to  what  they  are  saying. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  fidthful  servant, 

J.  RusKnc. 

CHARLES  DICKENS 

[From  the  Daily  Telegraph,  January  6,  1888.  Reprinted  in  Igdraeil,  November 
1890,  voL  iL  pp.  00-61,  and  thence  in  RtukiiUanay  part  L,  1890,  pp.  88-W 
<No.  91).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ''Daify  Telegraph'* 

SANnttAn,  Jmn,  4  [1888]. 

SiB, — May  I  ask  you  to  correct  a  &lse  impression  which  any  of  yomr 
readers,  who  still  care  to  know  my  opinions,  would  receive  from  the  reference 
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to  Dickens  In  yoor  Idnd  notice  of  my  letters  to  Miss  Beever^  in  your 
mrtide  in  the  ''Book  Market"  of  December  30?^  I  have  not  the  letters 
here,  and  forget  what  I  said  aboat  my  Pidbvick's  not  amusing  me  when 
I  was  ill;  bat  it  alwa3rs  does,  to  this  hour,  when  I  am  well;  though 
I  have  known  it  by  he^urt,  pretty  nearly  all,  since  it  came  out:  and  I 
love  Dickens  with  every  bit  of  my  heart,  and  sympathise  in  everything 
he  thought  or  tried  to  do,  except  in  his  effort  to  make  more  money  by 
readings,  which  killed  him.* 

And  would  you  also  let  me  ask  your  North  Shields  correspondent  what 
is  wrong  in  the  scientists'  theory  of  waves  ?  <  I  have  found  £imlt  with  some 
scientific  notions  about  them  myself;^  but  I  see  nothing  in  your  conre* 
qpondent's  statement  of  the  alternations  between  rough  and  smooth  at 
variance  with  any  principle  hitherto  stated  about  waves  by  men  either 
of  theoretical  power  or  artistic  knowledge.  And,  with  what  watching  of 
waves  I  have  had  time  for  myself--and  it  is  not  a  little' — I  have  never 
been  able  to  count  the  big  waves  into  three  or  four,  any  more  than 
Bums  could  the  horns  of  the  moon.* 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


CEASING  TO  BE  ENGLISH 

[From  the  DttUy  TBhffraph,  January  17,  188&  Reprinted  in  Igdratil,  October 
1890,  vol  ii.  pp.  11-12,  and  thence  in  RuMniofM,  part  L,  1890,  p.  71  (No.  74).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  " Daify  Telegraph" 

Sandoatb,  Jan,  9^A  [1888]. 

SiR« — You  are  writing  at  present  some  of  the  most  valuable  and  most 
candid  articles  I  have  ever  seen  in  an  English  journal;  but  is  it  really 

1  [A  review  of  Hortue  Inchumt.  The  reviewer  said :  ^^  In  December  1887>  labour- 
ing wnder  an  attack  of  cold  and  catarrh,  Mr.  Roskiu,  to  comfort  himself,  tried  to 
read  Pkkwiek^  bat  characterised  it  in  a  way  which  will  astonish  admirers  of  Dickens." 
For  the  actual  letter,  see,  in  a  later  volome,  the  letter  of  December  16,  1877 

S'ortuM  Inchutu^  ed.  1,  p.  49) :  ^^  I  seem  entirely  devoid  of  all  moral  sentiments.  I 
ve  arrived  at  this  state  of  things,  first  by  catching  cold,  and  since  by  trying  to 
'amuse  myself' ;  for  three  days  I  tried  to  read  Piekwkk,  but  found  that  vulgar,  and, 
besides,  I  know  it  all  by  heart"] 

*  [See  above,  p.  617.  For  Rnskin's  admiration  of  Dickens,  tempered,  however, 
by  much  criticism,  see  the  General  Index.  It  may  be  mentioned  uiat  at  a  recent 
sale  at  Christie's  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  The  Stance  qf  Vemce  was  sold 
(£37),  bearing  the  inscription,  '^  Charles  Dickens,  Esq.,  with  the  author's  grateful 
regards."] 

*  [In  the  same  issue  of  the  Daify  Telegraph,  '*  K  North  Shields  eerrespendent 
writes:  *The  scientists'  idea  of  a  wave  is  purely  theoretical '"--a  description  of  the 
alternation  of  *^  rou^h  "  and  ''  smooth  "  waves  follows.] 

^  [This  is  a  subiect  which  Rnakin  had  intended  to  pursue,  but  which  he  aban- 
d<med:  see  Vol.  III.  p.  078,  and  Vol.  YIL  p.  7.] 

*  ^ee  Praterita,  I  §  86.] 

*  [For  the  lines  from  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook  here  referred  to,  see  Vol.  IIL 
p.  652.] 
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in  earnest  that  yon  defend  the  form  of  "Paz  Bomana"  now  kept  in  the 
streets  of  London^  against  the  magistrate's  (Mr.  Bridge's)  question,  "Art 
we  ceasing  to  be  English?"^  We  are  not  ceasing,  because  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  at  the  least,  we  have  ceased  to  be  ^glish.  Swindling  was 
not  formerly  the  method  of  English  trade,  nor  advertising  its  necessity. 
Luxury  was  not  anciently  the  glory  of  English  life,  nor  darkness  and  filth 
its  inevitable  conditions.  Once  we  imported  firom  Ameriea  neither  meat 
nor  manners ;  firom  France  neither  art  nor  religion.  Oor  British  Navy  did 
not  use  to  fiffht  with  torpedoes  under  water,  nor  our  British  Army  with 
rifles  firom  benind  a  hedge.  And  to  keep  to  the  case  before  the  magis- 
trate— neither  Roman  nor  English  peace  consists  in  allowing  our  police 
to  be  shot  by  burglars  or  forgers  (unless  perchance  the  revolver  miss 
fire) ;  but  prinuuily  in  forbidding  the  sale  of  revolvers  to  any  private  perKm 
whatsoever. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithfiil  servant, 

J.  RusKor. 


NOVELS  AND  THEIR  ENDINGS 

the  Dai 

_     ,  vol.  ii. 

(No.  »2).l 


[From  the  DaUff  Teiegraph^  January  17>  188a    Reprinted  in  Igdrasil,  Novas- 
ber  1890,  vol.  ii.  pp.  61-02,  and  thenoe  in  Ruikiniana,  part  L,  1890,  pp.  89-(M) 


To  the  Editor  of  ike  "Daily  Tdegrapk" 

Sandoatb,  Jan,  16,  1888L 

Sir, — In  the  notice  with  which  you  honoured  my  short  letter  last 
week,  you  justly  said  that  I  had  left  the  idea  of  English  character,  to 
which  I  appealed,  without  definition;  while  the  tenor  of  your  article 
implied  that  the  manliness  which  was  our  birthright  consisted  chiefly  in 
love  of  athletic  exercise,  and  the  courage  which  of  late  has,  perhaps, 
taken  too  much  the  aspect  of  a  scorn  of  life.  My  own  first  idea  of 
British  manhood  would  be  trustworthiness  of  word  and  work ;  the  second 
independence  of  other  people's  opinions,  in  not  living  for  display,  bat  for 
comfort — as,  for  instance,  Sydney  Smith  at  Foston ;  *  the  third,  respect  for 
old  rather  than  flexibility  by  new  fashions;  the  last,  and  the  chief,  sach 
honour  for  women  as  would  prevent  their  being  driven  from  home  to  get 
their  living  how  they  could,  or  provoked  to  insist  upon  rights  oi  whicb 
that  home  had  bereaved  them. 

^  [The  article  (January  9)  was  written  on  a  case  in  which  Detective-Inspector 
Lansdowne  was  arresting  a  man  charged  with  forgery,  who  drew  out  a  six-chambered 
revolver,  exclaiming,  "Let  me  go  or  you  are  a  doomed  man."  "The  officer  did  not 
let  go,  there  was  a  click,  but  one  of  the  chambers  was  providentially  unloaded  ane 
the  tngger  had  descended  on  this."  A  struggle  ensued,  and  a  crowd  assembled,  but 
the  people  on  catching  sight  of  the  revolver  immediately  ran  away.  Mr.  Biidf^i 
the  police  magistrate,  on  hearing  the  evidenoe  to  this  effect,  exclaimed,  "Are  we 
eeasmg  to  be  English?"  The  Telegraph  in  a  leading  article  around  the  subject 
made  excuses  for  the  crowd,  saying,  inter  alia,  "Wherever  England  holds  rule, 
there  the  'Pax  Romana'  is  establi&ed;  there  is  no  need  for  a  man  to  be  con- 
stantly thinking  how  to  repel  attacks,"  etc.,  etc.] 

«  [For  the  reference  here,  see  Vol.  VII.  p.  367.] 
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I  will  not  trespass  on  your  indulgence  by  any  attempt  to  expand  these 
now  discarded  conceptions  of  our  insular  strength  or  felicity;  bat  with 
respect  to  the  subject  of  my  previous  letter — the  way  we  lost  Dickens,  by 
the  overstrain  of  modem  conditions  of  popularity^ — ^may  I  be  allowed  to 
express  one  of  the  increasing  discomforts  of  my  old  age,  in  never  being 
allowed  by  novelists  to  stay  long  enough  with  people  I  like,  after  I  once 
get  acquainted  with  them.*  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  tales  of 
interesting  persons  should  not  end  with  their  marriage;  and  that,  for  the 
general  good  of  society,  the  varied  energies  and  expanding  peace  of  wedded 
life  would  be  better  subjects  of  interest  than  the  narrow  aims,  vain  dis- 
tresses, or  passing  joys  of  youth. 

I  felt  this  acutely  the  other  day,  when  the  author*  to  whom  we  owe 
the  most  finished  and  faithful  rendering  ever  yet  given  of  the  character 
of  the  British  soldier,  answered  my  quite  tearful  supplication  to  her,  that 
Mignon  and  Lucy  might  not  vaidsh  in  an  instant  into  the  regions  of 
Prseterita  and  leave  me  desolate,  by  saying  that  she  was  herself  as  sony 
to  part  with  Mignon  as  I  could  be,  but  that  the  public  of  to-day  would 
never  permit  insistence  on  one  conception  beyond  the  conventionally  estab- 
lished limits.  To  which  distrust  I  would  answer — and  ask  you,  as  the 
interpreter  of  widest  public  opinion,  to  confirm  me  in  answering — that 
finr  readers  even  of  our  own  impatient  time,  the  most  beautiful  surprises 
of  novelty  and  the  highest  praises  of  invention  are  in  the  recognised  and 
natural  growth  of  one  living  creation;  and  neither  in  shifting  the  scenes 
of  fiite  as  if  they  were  lantern  slides,  nor  in  tearing  down  the  trellises  of 
our  affections  that  we  may  train  the  branches  elsewhere. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


RUSKIN  AND  HIS  TRANSLATORS 

[From  the  Daih  Telegraph  and  PaU  MaU  QazeUe,  February  9,  188a  Reprinted 
in  IgdraeU,  November  1800,  voL  ii.  pp.  65-66,  and  thence  in  Buekiniana,  part  L, 
1890,  p.  93  (No.  lOlX  The  letter  was  addressed  to  £.  Homer,  who  desired 
permission  to  render  Semune  and  LiUee  into  German.  The  work  was  ultimately 
carried  out  l^  another  translator  in  1900:  see  VoL  XVIll.  p.  16.] 

Sandgatb,  25th  Jan.^  1888. 

Sm, — I  am  obliged  to  refer  all  requests  to  translate  my  books  to  my 
publisher,  as  I  do  not  know  what  arrangements  may  alrauly  have  been 

1  rSee  above,  p.  617.] 

*  [One  of  the  reasons  of  Raskin's  dislike  of  George  Eliot^s  novels  was  that  they 
''end  80  wretchedly":  see  VoL  XXVll.  p.  638.] 

*  [Mrs.  Arthur  Stannard,  who,  under  the  turn  de  piume  of  ''John  Strange 
Winter,"  has  written  BootM  Baby,  Mignan*e  Secret,  and  other  popular  tales.  In 
one  of  these,  Mignon^e  Children,  she  has  expressly  complied  with  Ruskin's  request, 
and  given  some  account  of  her  heroine's  married  life :  for  her  correspondence  with 
Ruslon,  see  VoL  XXXVIL] 
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made  with  him.  I  am  myself,  howoirer,  entirely  opposed  to  tranriatioDs- 
There  are  good  books  enough  for  every  nation  in  its  own  language;  if 
it  wants  to  study  the  writers  of  other  races — ^it  should  be  in  their  awn 
tongues. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

J.    ROSKIN.^ 

WELSH  SCENERY 

[From  Darlinfi^n's  ''Handbooks  to  North  Wales"  {The  Vale  of  LUmgoUa^, 
p.  ix.).  Reprinted  in  Igdratil,  July  1890,  voL  i.  p.  254,  and  thenoe  in  RtMMana, 
part  i.,  loSo,  p.  46  (No.  45).  At  another  time  ''  Mr.  Tracy  TomereUi  receired 
nrom  Mr.  John  Raskin  a  letter  expressing  sympathy  with  the  formei^s  'good  work 
at  IJandudno.'  Mr.  Raskin  says  it  pains  mm  deeply  to  find  the  most  beaattfdl 
places  desecrated  wantonly  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  he  feels  that  the  tfaanka  of 
all  trae  lovers  of  nature  are  due  to  Mr.  Tomerelli's  sacceesful  attempt  to  pre- 
serve the  beauty  of  the  Great  Orme's  Head''  {PaU  MaU  QaxeUe^  October  29, 
1890X  Raskin's  first  visit  to  Llangollen  was  in  1831 :  see  VoL  XL  p.  316  n.  For 
kter  visito,  see  Vol  XVII.  p.  xxxviu.  n.  (1861);  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  694  (1876);  and 
Vol.  XXXill.  p.  xlviu.  (1883).] 

Sandoatb,  27  February^  1888. 

My  dear  Sir, — The  whole  valley,  when  I  once  got  up  nast  the  "  Works  " 
— (whatever  the  accursed  business  of  them)— on  the  nortn  hillside,  seemed 
to  me  entirely  lovely  in  its  gentle  wildness,  and  struck  me  more  became 
our  Westmorland  ones  are  mere  dells  between  disorderly  humps  of  rock; 
but  the  Vale  of  Llangollen  is  a  true  valley  between  ranges  of  grandly 
formed  hills; — peculiar  above  Valle  Cruds  in  the  golden  mosaic  of  gorse 
on  their  emerald  turf— where  we  have  nothing  but  heath  and  ling.  The 
Dee  itself  is  a  quite  perfect  mountain  stream,  and  the  village  of  Llan- 
gollen, when  I  first  knew  it — fifty  years  ago — one  of  the  most  beauttiul 
and  delightful  in  Wales,  or  anywhere  else. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 

THE  SCENERY  OF  SCOTT 

(The  following  note  on  Soottjwas  quoted  on  page  20  of  7^  Vt^  ^  Uvm§eiam^ 
havmg  been  written  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  whether  the  seenery  of  The  BeUvth§4 
could  be  localised.  It  was  reprinted  in  the  PaU  Mall  GazeUe^  April  11,  1888 ;  in 
Ijfdraeil  (as  above),  p.  225  ;  and  Ruskimana,  p.  47  (No.  45).] 

[February,  188a] 

Touching  the  scenery  of  The  Betrothed,  it  is  to  be  observed  gener- 
ally that  in  his  later  work  Scott  is  extremely  careless  of  locality.  In 
Peveril  of  the  Peak  there  is  no  syllable  of  the  Peak  Cavern;  in  Anne  of 

1  [Some  years  later  (1896)  the  committee  of  the  Welsh  National  Eisteddfod 
applied  to  Kuskin  for  permission  to  include  in  the  programme  of  competition 
translations  of  portions  of  his  poems  into  the  Welsh  laugaage.  Mr.  W.  6.  Colling- 
wood,  writing  in  reply  from  Brantwood,  said:  ''With  regard  to  the  proposed 
prize,  Mr.  Rnskio  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  compliment  implied ;  bat  he  has 
always  felt  extremely  indisposed  towsrds  translations  from  his  works,  and  it  would 
perhaps  be  hardly  &ir  to  persons  to  whom  he  has  refused  permission  to  translate 
mto  French  and  German,  if  he  were  now  to  sanction  translations  into  Wel^"] 
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Geierstem  no  attempt  at  description  of  Baden  or  Strasbtirg;  nor  do  I 
remember  in  The  betrothed  a  word  of  description  which  could  localise  its 
scenery.^  In  his  later  work  Sir  Walter  used  to  make  fricassee  of  his  own 
impressiiHis  and  serve  oat  the  first  morsels  that  got  into  the  spoon. 

Mb.  Ralph  Dabunoton. 

BICYCLES 

[From  Tii-BiU,  March  31,  1888,  p.  399.  Raminted  in  IgdratU.  December  1890, 
▼oL  ii.  p.  205,  and  thtnce  in  BuMkiniana,  part  l,  1890,  p.  118  (No.  143).] 

[1888.] 

L  not  only  object,  but  am  quite  prepared  to  spend  all  my  best  ''bad 
language"  in  reprobation  of  the  bi-,  tri-,  and  4-5-6  or  7  cycles,  and  every 
other  contrivance  and  invention  for  superseding  human  feet  on  God's 
ffround.  To  walk,  to  run,  to  leap,  and  to  dance  are  the  virtues  of  the 
human  body,  and  neither  to  stride  on  stilts,  wriggle  on  wheels,  or  dangle 
on  ropes,  and  nothing  in  the  training  of  the  human  mind  with  the  body 
will  ever  supersede  the  appointed  God's  ways  of  slow  walking  and  hard 
woriung. 

JOURNALISM 

[From  the  Chrittian  Union,  August  23,  1888.  ''A  young  man,"  it  is  there  ex- 
plained, *'  having  asked  Mr.  Ruskin  for  advice  as  to  entering  journalism,  Mr.  Ruskin 
jotted  down  some  rough  notes  for  expansion  by  his  secretary,  who,  however,  for- 
warded the  notes  themselves,  thus : — ''] 

[1888.] 

Cannot  advise — should  say  yes — if  he  resolves  to  be  still  a  gentleman 
as  he  is  a  gentleman's  son,  and  to  remain  honest 


|THE   ALPS 
[From  the  PaU  MaU  GazeUe,  March  23,  1889.] 

To  ike  Editor  of  the  ''PaU  MaU  Gazette" 

BrANTWOOD,   CONIBTON,   LaKOASHIRE, 

March  21  [1889]. 


Sra, — Mr.  Ruskin  desires  me  to  ask  von  to  add  to  the  statement 
(page  7  of  your  issue  of  the  19th)  that  he  ^asserted  the  splendonr  of 
the  Alps  to  lie  below  the  snow  level,  only  a  few  years  ago,'  *  that  the 


1  [This  letter  having  been  printed  in  the  PaU  MaU  Gasiette,  a  correspondent 
wrote  to  the  editor  of  that  paper  to  point  out  that  "  Clun  Castle,  on  the  Clun, 
on  the  border  between  Shropemre  and  Radnorshire,  is  universally  considered  in 
Sou^  Wales  the  scene  of  the  story,  upon  the  authority  of  the  reference  to  the 
castle  and  river  of  Colnne  in  the  first  cni^[»ter  of  the  noveL"] 

<  [For  Ruskin's  assertion  to  this  effect,  see  in  YoL  XXXvTL  a  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  1874,  which  had  been  published  in  1887  in  S^rhu  Inckuui.    The  passsge 
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outline  of  the  Matterhora,  figure  80^  in  Modem  Painiers,  voL  4  (IS56\  was 
the  first  photograph  (DaguerreoUrped)  erer  taken  of  a  high  Alp  at  all, 
and  that  his  preference  of  the  splendours  of  lower  scenery  depends  on  the 
&ct  that  he  prefers  the  Primula  farinosa  to  the  Ranunculus  gladalis,  and 
both  to  the  flowers  described  in  your  article,  page  4,  of  yeaterdaj, 
''Flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring"^  as  the  ''Madame  Van  der  Hoop 


hyacinth/'    the  " Pottebakker    white"    tuUp,  and    the  "CatUeya  Tr 
amphiata"  orchid,  although  these  flourish  under  a  sky  which   does   not 
make  the  human  figure  "pewter-coloured  in  the  high  lights,"  and  under 
which  it  is  possible  to  "paint  cows  anywhere/'  of  course  under  the  IcTel 
of  Mr.  Donkin's  photographs,  and  in  fields  where  more  than  one  spedmeo 
can  be  secured  of  the  "  humble  primrose." 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Joanna  R,  Sevkbh. 

RUSKIN'S  CREED 

[From  the  Standard^  May  28,  1889.  Reprinted  in  Igdnuil,  December  1880, 
Tol.  iL  p.  105,  and  theuoe  in  Buikiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  118  (No.  142).] 

Bbantwood  [1889?]. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  extremely  thankful  for  the  sympathy  expressed 
in  your  letter,*  but  I  fear  you  have  scarcely  read  enough  of  Fan  to  knoiw 
the  breadth  of  my  own  creed  or  communion.  I  gladly  take  the  bread, 
water,  wine,  or  meat  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  members  of  my  own  ^niuly 
or  nation  who  obey  Him,  and  should  be  equally  sure  it  was  His  giving, 
if  I  were  myself  worthy  to  receive  it,  whether  the  intermediate  mortal 
hand  were  the  Pope's,  the  Queen's,  or  a  hedge-side  gipsy's.*  It  is  not 
time  that  fails  me  for  reading,  but  strength.  I  am  but  yesterday  hmek. 
out  of  the  grave,  and  can  read  little. 

Ever  yours  gratefully, 

J.  RusKm. 

FROM  THE   AUTHOR  OF  "MUNERA  PULVERIS'' 

[From  the  Pali  MaU  OazetU,  June  1,  1889.  Reprinted  in  Rtukmiana,  part  L, 
1890,  pp.  118-119  (No.  144X  Amonff  the  contents  of  the  Oaaette  of  May  27 
were:  ''The  National  Songs  of  Ireland:  an  interview  with  tiie  Pamellite  Tyrtoaa 

cited  from  the  Pall  MaU  Gazette  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Douglas  Freehfield's  preface 
to  a  catalogue  of  Alpioe  photographs  by  Donkin  (exhibited  at  the  Gainsborough 
Gallery  in  1889).  "  After  studying  these  photographs,''  continued  Mr.  Fredifi^d, 
*'  taken  on  some  of  the  wildest  pinnacles  of  the  Alps,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
any  one,  outside  a  table  d'hote,  can  any  longer  be  found  to  question  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  higher  panoramas.  Yet  more  mfficult  is  it  to  believe  that  in  scientific 
publications  posterior  to  these  photographs,  illustrations  of  mountain  phenomena  are 
still  produoe4  which  can  only  mystify  the  teachers  and  pupils  who  use  them."] 

*  TThis  and  the  following  references  on  '^  Flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spnng  •* 
(a  title  taken  by  the  PaU  MaU  Gazette  from  W.  S.  GUbertfs  Mikado)  allude  to 
a  description  in  the  Gazette  of  a  show  of  spring  flowers.] 

*  [Asking  if  Ruskin  was  a  communicant] 

*  [For  a  note  on  this  letter,  see  VoL  XXXIIL  p.  IxL] 
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<T.  D.  Sullivan)" ;  '^The  Egga  we  Eat :  where  thej  come  from  and  how  to  get  them 
fresh";  '^Training  the  iMe  for  Tea  at  the  nuis  EzhilMtum " ;  ''The  Pope's 
Smnmer  Residence" ;  a  column  of  ''Tittle-Tattle'' ;  and  various  other  miscellaneoos 
items.  Search  does  not,  however,  explain  in  any  edition  of  that  da/s  issne  now 
availahle  the  allusion  to  "Greek  ashes."  Raskin's  letter  appears  to  he  a  playfdl 
remonstrance  with  the  Gazette  on  the  triviality  of  its  contents — a  triviality  which 
the  author  of  Munera  PuherU  found  significant  of  modem  ''civilisation."  The 
quotation  "in  their  lucid  intervals"  may  refer  to  the  first  line  of  Wordsworth's 
Evening  VobaUariee—tL  poem  which  speaks  of  "some  hour  when  Pleasure  with  a  sigh 
Of  languor  poti  his  rosy  garland  by."] 

To  ike  EdUor  of  ike  "PaU  MM  GwuUe" 

Bbantwood^  Mag  2Bth  [1889]. 

Sir, — I  am  especially  interested  by  the  articles  in  your  yesterday's 
issue  on  Irish  music,  Danish  eggs,  French  tea,  and  Greek  ashes.  But  Uie 
"  tittle  tattle," — m3r8terie8 — and  references  to  the  Courts  of  St  James — and 
St  Peter,  are  also  extremely  worth  the  attention — not  of  your  own  drde 
of  readers  merely, — but  even  of  Wordsworthian  Tories,  "  in  their  ludd  in- 
tervals." What  would  you  say  to  reprinting  the  whole  number  for  me? — 
(allowing  me  first  to  rearrange  the  scTend  articles  a  little) — ^in  type  as 
large  as  that  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  Parents  Assisianis;  and  publishing  it 
as  a  small  three-volume  novel — under  the  title — suppose— of  the  Painote 
Assitiani'-'W  Tke  Parisian  Oip  of  Tea—or  Tke  Pope's  Hermitage  or  Chm's 
Elegy  on  a  Grecian  Um—ot  Tke  Modem  Adonms—ot  Tke  Britisk  Egg-iaiei 
—or — in  fine,  I  think  we  shall  easily  agree  about  the  title,  if  only  we  can 
about  the  fwint  ?  Mind,  I'm  quite  serious ;  I  always  am  seriou» — if  only 
people  would  attend  to  what  I  say.  Ill  publish  the  book  myself,  if  you'll 
allow  me;  and  meantime  believe  me  always  your  fiuthful  servant, 

John  Rubkim^ 

P.S. — I  meant  to  have  signed — ^the^  Author  of  Mtmera  Pnheris — but 
you  don't  seem  to  know  ikai  book,  yourself;  or,  in  the  kind  references 
you  occasionally  make  to  my  Tory  sentiments,  you  would  surely  have  found 
a  paragraph  or  two  wcnrth^-contradicting. 


ST.  GEORGES  FARMS 

[From  the  8L  James's  Oazeits  (under  the  heading  "Mr.  Ruskin  and  the 
Socialists"),  June  17,  1888.  Reprinted  in  the  Aitf  MaO  Gazette,  May  12,  1890. 
Also  in  Igdrasil,  September  1890,  voL  L  p.  349,  and  thence  in  Ruskiniana,  part  L, 
1890,  p.  67  (No.  71).  Also  printed  in  part— more  accurately— as  No.  293  in  a 
Oaialogue  qf  Autograpk  Letters  issued  by  Messrs.  Newoome,  oi  Manchester.  The 
letter  was  next  printed  (correctly  from  the  original)  in  Letters  upon  8id>feets  ^ 
General  Interest  from  Jokn  Ruskin  to  Various  Chrrespondents  (privately  printed, 
1892X  Na  34,  pp.  9^97.] 

Bkantwood,  ifayl29,  1889. 

My  dear  Su, — Not  only  ^am  I  grateful  for  your  letter  and  enclosed 
bit  of  newspaper;  but  they  come  predaely  at  the  moment  when  I  want 
to  learn  all  I  can  of  what  has  been  doing  or  undoing  since  I  was  last  at 
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Sheffield.  I  will  answer  the  main  point  you  inqnire  about  to-momnr, 
haying  no  time  to  read  the  article  to-day;  but  in  glancing  at  it^  I  see  ome 
statement  which  should  be  corrected  at  once.  I  tm  not  the  owner  of  the 
hxm  in  question:  the  St.  George's  Gruild  is.  What  legal  forms  ezisty 
inconveniencing  my  action,  or  yours,  I  don't  know — and  never  could  know 
— as  I  waste  no  moment  of  life  that  I  can  save  in  reading  the  obscure 
hmguage  of  British  law;  but  assuredly  /  get  no  good  of  the  land,  but 
have,  on  the  contrary,  paid  constantly  annual  losses  on  it.  SecoauUj; 
Mr.  Riley  was  no  friend  of  nune.  I  ined  him  as  an  expcment  of  modem 
Liberalism,  and  was  as  little  pleased  with  the  result  as  the  members  off 
your  league  were!  I  will  conclude  my  r^y  to-morrow.^  You  may  print 
this  beginning  (and  the  end  I  shall  print  myself,  if  you  do  not)  when  and 
wherever  you  like;  as  anybody  else  may,  whatever  I  write  at  any  time^ 
or  say — if  only  they  don't  leave  out  the  bits  they  don't  like ! 

Ever  fiuthfuUy  yours, 

John  Ruskik. 


THE  WELSH  LANGUAGE 

[From  the  PaU  MaU  Gazette,  July  6,  1889^  where  it  is  explained:  ''At  the 
Boiih  (Cardiganshire)  Eisteddfod,  the  president  of  the  evening  meeting,  Mr. 
Bonsall,  said  he  had  lately  asked  Mr.  Raskin  if  he  thought  it  would  he  well  for 
the  Welsh  lanfuage  to  die  out  and  be  supplanted  hy  En^ish,  and  that  Mr  Ruddn 
had  replied:—  ] 

[1880.] 

God  forbid.  The  Welsh  language  is  the  language  of  music.  There 
is  no  genius  about  the  English  language.  The  Scotch  have  got  all  the 
poetry,  and  the  Irish  all  the  wit,  and  how  the  devil  we  got  Shakespeare 
I  dd  not  know. 


ICELANDIC  INDUSTRIES 

rFrom  the  PaU  MaU  Gazette,  May  14,  1890,  where  it  is  said:  ''A  small 
exhibition  and  sale  of  Icelandic  goods  was  opened  vesterday  in  a  room  of  the 
Younff  Men's  Christian  Association,  Manchester,  by  Mrs.  Sigridr  Magnusson,  inth 
the  object  of  raising  funds  for  a  girls'  high  school  in  Rey^avik.  Tne  collection 
includes  cloth,  knitted  g^oods,  embroideries,  wood  carving,  and  jewellery,  and  each 
department  shows  a  distuictly  marked  national  character.  Hie  jewellery  exhil»ted 
is  particularly  interesting.  Some  of  the  specimens  are  of  great  age  and  of  beantifol 
workmanship.  Their  necklaces  and  chains,  with  their  simple  yet  graceM  pattemSi 
might  serve  as  models  to  English  iewellers,  showing  as  tney  do  what  good  effi^cts 
may  be  produced  by  simple  means.  ] 

[189a] 

My  dear  Madam, — I  am  deeply  interested  by  all  the  things  you  have 
sent;  some  of  the  silver  work  is  extremely  beautifid,  and  the  pieces  of 
dress  alike  quaint  and  becoming.     No  one  can  sympathise  more  earnestly 

^  [The  second  letter,  however,  if  written,  was  not  puUiaihed  by  Ruskin  or  his 
oorrespondenta.] 
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than  I  do  in  every  effort  to  retain  nati<mal  manners  and  dress.^  But  I  am 
tired  of  fighting,  as  I  have  done  all  my  life,  against  the  fury  of  modem 
avarice  and  injustice;  and  I  can  fight  now  no  more.  AVhat  help  I  can 
give  to  your  school,  once  established,  shall  be  yours  with  the  truest  joy, 
and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  you  will  have  no  difficulty  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned.  .  .  .  Teach  your  children  to  be  cheerful,  busy,  and  honest; 
teach  them  sewing,  music,  and  cookery;  and  if  they  want  bonnets  from 
Paris — ^why,  you'll  have  to  send  for  them. 

Ever  your  fidthful  servant, 

John  Ruskhi. 


THE  FATT^S  OF  FOYERS 

{From  the  Ihimj  September  16,  1805,  included  in  a  letter,  hesded  ^'The  Falls 
'oyers:  Mr.  Ruskin^s  Opinion/'  from  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley  as  Hon.  Sec 
of  the  National  Trust  for  Places  of  Historic  Interest  or  Natural  Beauty.  The 
British  Aluminium  Company  was  utilising  the  water  and  making  new  roads,  etc 
There  was  much  correspondence  on  the  subject  in  the  Times  during  August, 
September,  and  October,  and  three  hundred  petitions  were  presented  to  the  Inverness 
County  Council  begging  it  to  interfere ;  but  it  declined  to  do  so  (Ttmes^  October  17 
and  18).  For  a  description  of  the  works  then  in  progress,  see  a  letter  from  Mr. 
M.  J.  B.  Baddeley  in  the  Itmst  of  October  16.] 

Brantwooo,  August  31,  18d5. 

Dear  Mr.  Rawnslet, — I  have  read  all  the  account  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  who 
listened  and  feels  most  indignant  at  the  proposed  destruction  of  the  "  Falls 
of  Foyers."  '  He  has  no  words  strong  enough  to  express  what  he  feels  at 
such  an  iniquity,  and  is  in  great  sympathy  with  any  steps  taken  to  prevent 
it.  He  says  yon  are  welcome  to  use  his  name  in  any  way  yon  like,  as  a 
vice-president  in  the  opposition  party  if  necessary,  or  on  your  provisional 
coundL  I  have  read  this  as  he  sits  beside  me  as  I  write,  and  heartily 
applauds  each  sentence  as  expressing  the  wishes  he  authorised  me  to  ex- 
press to  you. 

Believe  ne,  yours  very  truly, 

Joan  Ruskin  Sevbrn. 


PETERBOROUGH  CATHEDRAL 

[From  the  Times,  December  19,  1896.  The  restoration  of  the  Cathedral  was 
the  subject  of  a  long  and  heated  correspondence  in  the  Times  during  December 
1896  and  January  1897 ;  for  a  summary  of  the  caoe,  see  a  leading  article  in  the 
issue  of  December  23.  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Philip  Webb  (taken  up  by  a  volun- 
tary committee  and  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries)  was  to  leave  the  outer  sldn  of 
the  wall  untouched  and  to  renew  the  rest  of  it  from  inside  by  cutting  away  and 
rebuilding  piecemeal;   he   held  that  the  mischief  was  due  to  settlement  of  the 

^  rCompare  the  letter  on  *'  Right  Dress" ;  above,  p.  492.] 
*  [See  Vol.  XXVL   p.   121,  where  Ruskin  takes  them  as  typical  of  Scottish 
water&Us.] 
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fi>andatioii8  below^  and  not  to  weather  above  (December  6  and  7).  The  plaa  of 
Mr.  Pearson^  R.A.^  architect  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  was  to  replace  the  oecajed 
stones  and  take  down  and  rebuild  part  of  the  gabln  (December  16).  Mr.  Pearson'a 
plan  was  carried  out  (January  28).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Times" 

Brantwood^  Dec.  17^  1896. 

S1R9 — I  am  desired  by  Mr.  Rusldn  to  write  and  ask  you  ''to  use  all  tout 
influence  in  preventing  one  stone  of  the  west  ifront  of  Peterborough  Cathe- 
dral from  being  touched  until  the  matter  of|  needful  restoraticm  has  been 
fully  considered  by  the  most  competent  experts.  He  says  it  is  one  of  the 
grandest  monuments  that  has  ever  been  left  to  us  of  perfectly  pore  Gotliie 
architecture,^  and  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  Nation  if  any  steps  are 
taken  to  carry  out  so  monstrous  a  plan  as  that  last  proposed  for  its  destmeo 
tion.  He  is  no  longer  able  to  fight  a  battle  himself  for  it ;  but  those  who 
still  can,  he  hopes  will,  with  all  their  might,  to  present  such  an  iniquity." 

Mr.  Ruskin  **  has  always  asserted  that  the  mischief  was  due  to  the  setUe- 
ment  of  the  foundations  below,  and,  without  doubt,  the  best  plan  at  pre- 
sent to  adopt  is  that  suggested  by  the  voluntary  committee  carrying  out  Mr. 
Philip  Webb's  method  to  protect,  and  not  Mr.  Pearson's  plan  to  demolirii." 

Believe  me.  Sir,  fdthfnlly  yours, 

Joan  Ruskin  Severn. 

P.5f^Mr   Ruskin  asks  me  to  enclose  his  card  with  this  letter. 


RUSKIN   HALL 

[From  the  Timei,  March  4,  1899.  Ruskin  College,  Oxford,  founded  in  18M 
(see  Vol.  XXX,  p.  zlL),  was  '^  established  in  order  to  bring  an  education  worthy 
of  a  citizen  to  the  door  of  every  man  and  woman.  .  .  .  The  work  is  carried  on  in 
two  ways: — (1)  By  the  education  at  the  College;  this  is  specially  intended  Ibr 
those  who  show  promise  of  being  leaders  of  working-class  opinion,  such  as  work- 
ing-men members  of  Parliament,  and  officials  of  Timdes  Umons  and  Co-operative 
Sc^eties;  by  this  means  they  are  enabled  to  come  to  Oxford  for  one  or  twe 

years  and  study  scientifically  the  problems  which  they  have  to  solve.    (2)  Bv  the 
^  '         -  -     •  - ....         ^jjj^ 

home  reading  in  their  leisure  hours.  .  .  .  The  Council  insists  of  members 
from  the  Umveraity  of  Oxford,  the  Co-operative  movement,  and  the  Trade  Union 
movement."  Various  Trade  and  Co-operative  Societies  have  made  levies  in  support 
of  the  CoUege.  For  further  particulars,  see  A  Report  of  Ruskin  OoUpge,  Oj^ferd 
(1904).] 

Brantwood,  Jfare&  1,  189SW 

Mr.  Ruskin  received  with  great  pleasure  on  his  eightieth  birthday  a 
photograph  of  Ruskin  Hall,  Oxford,  and  also  a  letter  of  congratulation, 
which  has  given  him  happiness  and  encouragement,  and  he  desires  to 
convey  his  most  grateful  thanks  and  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  Ruskin 
Hall  and  its  students. 

»  [Compare  Volt  IX.  p.  216,  and  Vol.  XII.  p.  35.] 


Correspondence  School.    Bv  means  of  thu  all  who  are  interested  in  the  problems 
of  our  own  time  are  enabled  to  study  the^subjects  taught  at  Ruskin  CoUege,  by 

'^        "  -         -        nbers  dimwn 
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ADDRESSES 

I 

LECTURES  AT  ETON 

(1873,  1875,  1877) 

[Raskin  gare  six  lectures  at  Eton  College :— (1)  The  Swallow,  May  10,  1873 
(2)  The  Chough,  May  17,  1873 ;  (3)  Giotto  and  Botticelli,  Deoemher  12,  1874 
C4)  The  Spanish  Chap«l,  NoTemher  27,  1875;   (5)  Yewdale,  December  8,  1877, 
c6i  Amiens,  Noyember  6,  1880.    The  reports  here  given  are  of  (1),  (2),  (4),  and 
(5).    They  are  from  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Eton  Literary  and  Scientific  Socie^, 
being  here  reprinted   from  the  Bookman,  March  1900,  yp.   172-175 ;  whikt  m 

the 


the  case  of  lecture  (4),  further  reports  are  added  from  the  SUm  College  Cfhromde 
and  the  Etonian,  The  report  in  the  Minote  Book  of  Raskin's  third  Eton  lectare 
(December  12,  1874)— on  Giotto  and  Botticelli— has  been  given  in  YoL  XXIII 
p.  469,  the  entry  in  the  Minute  Book  being  signed  ^^H.  £.  Ryle,  Secretary" ;  the 
lectare  itself  is  printed  from  Raskin's  notes  in  the  same  volume,  pp.  471-475. 
The  report,  again  from  the  Minute  Bm^  of  the  sixth  lecture  has  been  printed 
in  VoL  yXXTTT.  p.  5.] 

THE  WING  OF  THE  SWALLOW  i  (1873) 

On  Saturday,  May  10th  and  May  17th  (1873),  the  House  had  the  honour 
as  weU  as  fnofit  of  hearing  two  moH  interesting  lectures  (it  is  needless 
to  remark  they  were  able)  from  Professor  Rusl^  The  School  Library, 
where  they  were  delivered,  was  crowded  on  both  occasions  by  enthusiastic 
audiences,  consisting  of  the  Society  itself,  and  a  number  of  ladies  and 
other  guests  who  nequently  testified  their  appreciation  of  the  lecturer's 
ability  by  loud  applause.  At  the  first  lectare  the  chair  was  taken  by  the 
PkoTost,  at  the  second  by  the  Head  Master;  and  at  the  concluaon  of 
both,  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  House  were  accorded  by  acclamation 
to  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  a  way  which  must  have  convinced  him  of  the  gratitude 
it  entertained  for  the  intellectual  feast  he  had  so  kindly  imparted  to 
its  members.  In  his  first  lecture.  Professor  Ruskin  placed  before  his 
hearers  the  marvellous  fects  connected  with  ''The  Wing  of  the  Swallow/' 
and  the  interesting  thoughts  it  awakened.  He  illustrated  it  as  well  by 
diagrams  of  its  shape  and  formation  as  by  apt  quotations  firom  classical 

^  [For  a  letter  from  Ruskin  reforing  to  this  and  the  foUowing  lecture,  see 

VoL  XXV.  p.  6.  The  presttit  lecture  was  the  second  in  Low'e  Meinie  (UM.y 
pp.  46  sej.).] 
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writers^  noticing  its  peculiarities  in  order  to  show  the  influence  it  exer- 
cised on  art  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  and  to  prove  how  Tastlj 
superior  are  all  the  works  of  the  Supreme  Creator,  even  in  their  most 
minute  points,  to  the  best  and  noblest  imitations  of  even  the  most  exalted 
genius. 

THE  BEAK  OF  THE  CHOUGH  i  (1873) 

In  his  second  lecture,  Mr.  Ruskin  took  for  his  leading  subject  "The 
Beak  of  the  Chough/'  though  he  also  traced  the  different  formations  of  the 
beak  in  other  members  of  the  crow  tribe,  and  added  illustrations  to  ex- 
plain his  meaning  from  various  famflies  of  birds,  notably  the  pelican,  the 
cockatoo,  and  toucan,  as  examples  of  the  extremes  of  variation  in  the 
position  of  the  chm  of  birds.  He  remaiked  that  the  beak  of  the  crow 
suggested  to  the  ancient  Greeks  the  form  of  several  instruments ;  also  even 
the  shape  of  the  ancient  ship.  He  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  effect 
of  nature  on  art,  observing  that  the  secret  of  art  is  to  represent  the  lift, 
and  that  not  merelv  the  body,  but  especially  the  soul;  he  instaseed 
Michael  Angelo  as  the  head  of  the  material  school,  Giotto  of  the  spiritual 
He  concluded  by  making  a  sweeping  criticism  of  the  art  of  the  present  daf, 
chanacterisiiig  the  works  of  Gustave  Dor6 ^  as  ''the  slimy  efflux  of  the  watens 
4if  the  Styx"  (iic),  enpedally  condemning  par  eaemple  that  artist's  iUnstcatieii 
of  La  Fontaine's  fable  of  the  Laric  and  her  Young,  which  he  showed  to 
be  quite  marred  by  the  ^pitchfork  of  a  foot"  belonging  to  the  biid, 
''studc  into"  so  prominent  a  position  as  it  is,  and  final^  said  that  he 
found  on  examination  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  present  year  to  be 
wanting  in  three  very  essential  particulars,  viz^  that  there  is  no  work 
representing  the  national  manner  of  rejoicing  (for  though  we  have  "eaten 
an  indigestible  quantity  of  humble  pie  in  resp^  of  the  Alabama  claims,"' 
yet  there  is  cause  in  many  respects  for  national  rejoicing),  no  woik 
commemorating  any  national  deed,  no  work  immortdisiBg  the  religious 
feeling  of  the  country  at  large. 

(Mr.  Donaldson  was  Secretary.) 

THE  SPANISH  CHAPEL  AT  FLORENCE^  (1875) 

On  Saturday,  Novendier  27th  (1875),  Professor  Buskin  gave  a  lecture 
4m  "The  Spanish  Chapel  at  Florence"  to  an  audienoe  numbering  needy 
SOO.  The  subject  was  one  <m  which  Professor  Buskin  was  at  that  tin^ 
lecturing  at  Oxfocd,  and  his  keen  appreciation  of  iit  did  not  fiul  to  roqae 
a  corresponding  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  audience.  To  Aose  who 
had  heard  him  before,  the  lecturer  seemed  to  have  lost  no  whit  of  his 
grace  and  tenderness ;  while  nothiog  could  exceed  the  enthusiasm  of  those 

*  [For  this  lecture,  see  the  chapter  on  ''The  Chough  "  now  added  to  Lovt^i  Meimt 
(VoL  iXV.  pp.  152  ieq.y] 

«  [See  Love^i  Meinie,  §182  (Vol.  XXV.  p.  170  and  n.).! 

«  [Compare  Vol.  XXTT.  p.  140,  and  Vol.  XXV.  p.  170.] 

^Jrlhis  lecture  was  a  repetition,  doubtless  with  some  variatioBS,  of  the  last  in 
the  Oxford  course  entitled  ''Studies  in  the  Discourses  of  Qh  Joshua  Reynolds" 
<Vol.  XXn.  p.  492).] 
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•who  weee  at  Ittt  wiahled  to  realise  what  they  had  but  beea  able  to  gae« 
firom  his  fmbliabed  leetures — his  woodetfiil  power  and  beauty  of  expression 
combined  with  a  anblimity  of  thon^ty  which  rendered  every  word  he 
wpoht  of  aorpaaaing  interest  even  to  the  soperfickl  hearer. 

The  chair  waa  taken  by  the  Phnroat 

(Z.  J.  Jones,  Secretary.) 

pile  following  are  reports  of  the  same  leotdxv  firom  the  Eton  CoUege  CfhrorUcie 
(December  15^  1875)  and  the  Etonian  (December  2,  1875)  respectively :— ] 

For  some  time  past  we  have  all  been  looking  forward  with  eager  expec- 
tation to  Saturday,  November  27th,  the  date  fixed  for  Professor  Ruskin's 
long-awaited  lecture.  It  has  come  and  gone.  The  Professor  has  again 
been  amongst  us,  and  Eton  may  now  reckon  among  the  things  of  the  past 
another  of  those  treats  which  from  their  very  rarity  are  all  the  more  to  be 
appreciated. 

The  Library  had  been  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  a  larger 
number  than  usual,  and  every  available  space  in  the  room  was  taken  up 
by  an  audience  consisting  of  Eton  boys  and  masters,  together  with  a  large 
contingent  of  ladies,  while  the  place  of  honour  nearest  the  lecturer  was 
assimed  to  members  of  the  literary  Society. 

Turning  to  the  lecture  itself,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  reproduce  that 
which  when  clothed  in  print,  instead  of  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  delightful  eloquence, 
could  not  but  suffer  irretrievably  by  the  exchange.  Such  a  task  would  be 
at  once  hopeless  and  thankless.  Suffice  it,  then,  to  say  that  what  Professor 
Ruskin  told  us  of  Florence  and  its  Spanish  Chapel  must  have  roused  in 
the  many,  to  whom  that  fair  dty  has  hitherto  been  but  a  name,  a  desire 
to  make  it  a  reality,  while  in  the  minds  of  the  fitvoured  few  to  whom 
already  ''c<mtinjit  adire  Corinthum"  it  must  have  revived  pleasant  recol- 
lections, and  suggested  new  ideas.  We  imagine,  however,  that  the  interest 
of  the  lecture  centred  not  a  little  in  the  incidental  points  which  the  Pro- 
fessor made  in  his  frequent  digressions  from  the  main  subject;  as  when 
he  breathed  defiance  against  Niebuhr,  ^^half  Polonius,  half  rat,"  or  deplored 
the  ofieioos  interference  of  the  College  clock  to  save  that  historian  firmn 
the  force  of  his  epithets;  when  again,  not  even  ''our  glorious  Constitution" 
could  find  immunity  behind  the  bmiers  of  its  grandeur,  and  the  unfortunate 
British  tourist  waa  mercilessly,  yet  amusingly  satirised.  Finally,  the  deep 
feeling  and  earnest  convictions  which  characterised  much  of  the  lectmre 
cannot  but  have  left  some  impression  on  those  who  heard  them,  by  sug* 
geating  new  matter  for  thouj^t  and  reflection. 

In  his  concluding  remarics.  Professor  Ruskin  expressed  the  pleasure  he 
always  felt  in  coming  down  to  Eton  and  lecturing  to  the  boys.  Let  us 
assure  him  that  this  pleasure  is  not  on  his  side  only,  but  entirely  mutual; 
and  let  us  hope  that  the  interest  which  he  awdcened  in  so  many  on 
Saturday  last  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  dormant,  but  that  ere  l<mg  we  may 
again  have  him  amongst  us;  a  wish  which  wUl,  we  are  sure,  be  echoed 
by  all  who  heard  him  on  his  last  visit 

On  Saturday,  November  27th,  Professor  Ruskin  gave  hii  kng-looked-for 
lecture  to  a  laige  audience,  among  whom  we  were  glad  to  see  a  considerable 
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number  of  present  Etonians.  The  subject^  as  stated  on  the  tidcetSy  was 
''The  Spanish  Chapel  at  Florence/'  but  thoueh  this  formed  the  bub  of 
the  lecture,  it  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Ruskin  mm  making  observatioiis  in 
his  well-known  style  upon  various  topics,  apparently  far  removed  from  his 
nominal  theme.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  summary  of  such  a 
discursive  lecture;  the  attention  with  which  it  was  received  irom  first  to 
last  will  sufficiently  attest  its  merits.  Many  and  various  were  the  conunei^ 
upon  it,  according  as  the  Professor  tickled  the  &ncy,  or  excited  the  wrath, 
or  trampled  upon,  or  exalted,  the  hobby  of  each  individual  Some  may 
be  worth  subjoining.  To  begin  with  the  adverse  criticism,  ''I  could  not 
quite  understand  the  construction  of  that  last  hyperbole "  reached  our  ean 
as  we  gained  the  door.  "  Might  as  well  have  had  Macfarlane  over  again," 
growled  some  unsympathetic  hearer.  "  If  he  had  only  stuck  to  his  subject, 
and  not  abused  the  British  Constitution."  ''What  business  had  he  to  talk 
about  rain,  I  should  like  to  know."  "  I  disagreed  with  every  word  he 
said."  These  were,  however,  far  outweighed  by  the  enthusiastic  praises  we 
heard  on  all  sides,  which,  however,  are  not  so  easy  to  describe,  chiefij 
consisting  as  they  did  in  single  epithets  with  unlimited  notes  of  admiratioB 
— Beaut&l!  glorious!!  superb!!  "Uniting  the  fervour  of  emotion  with 
the  majesty  of  repose." 

But  the  effect  of  the  lecture  must  not  be  judged  by  mere  words  and 
ejaculations;  it  might  have  been  found  in  the  grave  faces  and  saddened 
yet  strengthened  hearts  of  those  few  who  penetrated  into  the  inner  feeling 
of  the  lecture,  to  whom  it  gave  many  a  thought  too  deep  for  words,  ana 
upon  whom  its  influence  cannot  but  work  for  good. 

It  is  by  these  and  such  as  these  that  a  lecturer  is  repaid  for  his  trouble ; 
let  us  assure  Mr.  i  Ruskin  that  such  hearers  were  not  wanting  to  him  on 
Saturday  night 


STREAMS  OF  WESTMORLAND  i  (1877) 

On  Saturday,  December  8th  (1877),  Professor  Ruskin  delivered  a  lecture 
on  the  "Streams  of  Westmorland."  The  lecturer  was  introduced  by  the 
Provost,  who  occupied  the  chair.  Professor  Ruskin  commenced  by  an- 
nouncing himself  as  "  Professor  of  Common  Sense,"  in  which  capaci^  he 
proceeded  to  examine  some  of  the  theories  of  modem  geologists.  He 
complained  that  they  failed  to  give  him  the  information  he  required  ocm- 
ceming  the  Cumberland  Lakes,  and  that  while  telling  him  what  that  part 
of  the  country  was  like  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  through  what  stages 
it  had  passed  to  its  present  perfection,  yet  these  were  unsdble  to  say  how 
the  beautiful  lake  scenery  was  painted,  or  what  chisel  had  shapc^l  the 
outline  of  the  mountains. 

Passing  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to 
bring  before  his  audience  several  points  in  which  modem  geolc^^ists  feiled 
to  satisfy  him.     First   he   had  never   heard  a  satis&ctory  explanation  <^ 

^  [See  chapter  xii.  ("Yevrdale  and  its  Streamlets")  in  DeucaUon,  VoL  XXVL 
pp.  243  M^.] 
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the  fiict  that  deep  pools,  never  enemnbered  with  stones,  might  be  found 
between  two  series  of  impids  which  wtrt  thus  encambered ;  and  he  did  not 
tmdentand  how  streams  eoold  be  cutting  out  the  basins  of  lakes,  which 
they  tended  rather  to  fill  up.  Secondly,  he  had  tested  experimentaUy  the 
statements  of  geologists  that  the  irr^ularity  of  adjacent  strata  may  be 
acooonted  for  by  lateral  pressure;  and  on  comparing  the  irregularity  pro- 
duced by  lateral  pressure  in  adjacent  streaks  of  white  and  crimson  dou^ 
with  a  section  of  geological  strata,  he  had  found  it  radically  different. 
M<Nreover,  he  doubted  the  possibility  of  water  scoo[^g  out  rocks,  because 
honey  wculd  not  scoop  out  tea  spoons.  Thirdly,  he  could  not  see  how  the 
eiq^limation  of  denudation  accounted  for  the  foct  that  the  outline  of  the 
Cumberland  Hills  is  wholly  irrespective  of  the  various  consistency  of  the 
rodu  of  which  they  are  ccmiposed.  After  thus  disposing  of  modem  geo- 
logists and  their  theories.  Professor  Ruskin  concluded  with  an  eloquent 
appeal  to  his  hearers  not  to  disregard  the  beauties  of  nature  whidh  lie 
close  and  plain  before  us  in  futile  examinaticm  of  the  really  insoluble 
problem  so  rashly  attempted  by  scientific  men.  ''How  far  more  improv- 
ing to  the  body,  to  the  mind,  and  to  the  soul  is  the  ccmtemplation  of  a 
squirrel  in  its  native  woods  than  that  of  its  skeleton,  mouldering  in  a 
doset"  Such  was  the  burden  of  the  lecturer's  eloquent  peroration,  which 
he  entwined  with  an  anecdote  of  the  discovery  by  himself  of  a  very  in- 
teresting inscription  in  Venice,^  and  an  invective  against  Greek  terms  in 
English  science,'  which  might  be  paralleled  by  the  introductioQ  into  modem 
Greek  of  such  a  scientific  hybrid  as  **  Nastibeasteum."  It  is  unnecessaiy 
to  say  that  Mr.  Ruskin  was  attentively  listened  to  and  enthusiastically 
applauded,  and  that  the  power  of  his  language  and  kindly  interest  which 
he  took  in  his  audience  made  this  as  welcome  as  the  preceding  (and  we 
hope  we  may  add  his  subsequent)  lectures  to  the  Society. 

The  Provost  offered  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  House  and  audience 
to  the  lectijrer. 

(J.  K.  Stephen,  Secretary.) 


II 

THE  PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS 

[A  speech  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  From  the  Dslly  New9^  July  11,  1877.  The  report  was  re- 
printed in  a  note  in  Arrwm  qfthe  Chate^  1880,  voL  ii.  p.  188.  Also  in  Igdroml^ 
March  1W2,  vol  iii  pp.  263-264,  and  thence  in  RuMhitma,  part  u.,  1892,  p.  234 
(No.  23).] 

Mr.  Ruskin,  in  supporting  the  adoption-  of  the  report,  said  as  he  was 
somewhat  concerned  in  the  studies  of  the  scientific  world  it  might  be 
thought  that  he  sjrmpathised  in  the  resistance  offered,  not  without  some 


•[Oi 


^  'or  this  inscription  on  S.  Giacomo  di  Rialta  see  VoL  XXL  p.  268.] 
'On  this  subject  compare  VoL  XXV.  p.  200.] 
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groaod  of  reason,  to  some  of  tlte  more  CBthusiastie  and,  he  feared  In  loase 
respects^  exa^^rated  and  sentimental  aetions  of  the  Sodtty.  He  pleaded 
in  the  name  of  poor  animals,  that  none  of  them  Aoald  aet  too  naaoh  «■ 
the  feeling  of  pity,  or  withmit  making  a  thovoogkly  jndieial  inquirf.  la 
lookmg  at  the  report,  he  found  part  of  the  Society's  admirable  evidenee 
mixed  ap  with  sentimental  tales  of  fietion,  and  other  means  of  euusHtog 
mere  emotion,  which  had  caused  them  to  lose  power  with  those  who  had 
the  greatest  influence  in  the  prevention  of  the  abuses  which  the  So<<ety 
desnred  to  check.  The  true  justice  of  their  caose  lay  in  the  r^etieiis 
which  men  had  had  with  animals  from  the  time  when  both  were  omde. 
They  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals ;  they  had  net  enottgh 
endeavoured  to  promete  i^ection  for  animals.  He  thought  th^  had  had 
too  much  to  do  in  the  police  courts,  and  not  enough  in  the  Md  sad  die 
cottage  garden.  As  one  who  was  especially  interested  hi  the  edueathwi  of 
the  poor^  he  believed  that  he  could  not  educate  them  on  animal^  but 
that  he  would  educate  them  by  animals.  He  trusted  to  the  pete  of 
children  ^  for  their  education  juftt  as  much  as  ta  their  tutors.  He  rejoiced 
in  the  separate  organisation  of  the  Ladies'  Committee,  and  looked  to  it  to 
give  full  extent  and  power  to  action  which  would  supersede  all  their 
expensive  and  painful  disputeUe  duties.  Without  perfeet  sympathy  widi 
the  animals  around  them,  no  gentleman's  education,  no  Christian  ednoation, 
could  possibly  be  of  any  use.  In  concluding,  he  pleaded  for  as  ex 
of  the  protectioii  exteMed  by  the  Society  td  wild  birds.* 


Ill 

A  CHRISTMAS  GRtlEtTNG 

[From  SovJbjfi  Uhwilon  AdwrtiMr,  JanutfTy  13, 1881.    Reprinted  in 
part  iL,  1802,  pp.  236-237  (No.  25).    The  following  sentences  from  the  Admrtim' 
ezplidn  the  occasion  on  which  these  remarks  were  made: — 

^'Professor  Raskin,  of  Brantwood,  on  Thursday  last,  gsTe  a  sumptaoos  dinner 
in  the  schoolroom,  Coniston,  to  all  the  children  of  the  ^ace  and  neighhourhood, 
to  the  nuriher  of  ^ree  liondred  aad  fifteen.  Hie  erent  was  one  of  unumml  interest 
to  the  parents,  as  well  as  to  the  children,  making  as  it  did  a  new  era  in  the  character 
of  our  Christmas  festivities.  The  day  was  opportune — Old  Qiristmas  Day— and  the 
weather  most  aospiciopSy  indicative  More  of  early  sprinff  than  the  depth  of  winter. 

**  A  flag  from  the  church  tower  signalled  to  the  chil&en  the  coming  fertival,  and 
a  little  hefore  the  time  fur  assemhlmg,  troops  of  the  young  expectants  might  be 
seen  wending  their  way  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  converts  for  the  nonce  into  a 
banquet-hall  of  a  very  attractive  kind. 

'^At  twelve,  Mr.  Ruskin,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Severn,  Miss  Gale,  and  others, 
aMved;  and  rorth^nth  the  children  wete  marshalled  in,  under  their  respective 
htedi,  fo  the  places  assigned  fo  them. 


^  [See,  in  VoL  XXXYH., Ruskhi's  letters  on  the  ''Friends  of  Livhig  Cieatoies" 
n  this  subject,  see  Vol.  XXX.  p.  xxxv.  n.] 
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''Th»  mcMUngs  oonmeaoed  with  angiiig  the  l^mn  'Orest  GodI  and  wih 
Tho«  OMMetoend' ;  then  a  f&w  wnwds  of  introdnctioa  from  the  inoombent ;  next 
Moody  and  Sankey's  hymn  'Shall  we  nther  at  the  rmr?'  was  mng  m  admirable 
time  and  with  much  fieeling ;  after  which  Mr.  Raskin  kindlj  addressed  the  chOdren 
in  something  like  the  fi^owing  words."] 

I  had  been  thinking,  my  dear  children,  what  to  iay  to  you^  and  I  felt 
it  extremely  difficult  to  shape  my  thoughts  aright;  but  the  remarks  which 
have  just  been  offered,  and  the  hymn  which  you  have  so  well  sung,  have 
removed  the  difficulty,  and  I  feel  it  a  pleasure  to  say  a  few  words  to 
yon.  "Us  true,  I  wish  to  see  children  happy,  and  to  be  happy  is  to  do 
what's  right  and  good.  Christmas  time,  of  all  times,  is  most  calculated 
to  make  young  people  happy,  because  of  the  great  event  celebrated  at 
this  gladsome  season — ^when  the  in&nt  Saviour  was  bom^  that  He  might 
make  all  people  happy,  and  especially  the  little  ones  whom  He  so  much 
loves.  But,  to  be  happy,  my  dear  young  friends^  you  must  try  to  make 
others  happy,  your  parents,  and  those  who  have  charge  over  you^  by 
seeking  to  do  what  is  right  and  good.  I  was  noticing,  in  the  hymn  you 
sang,  the  words,  "Shall  we  gather  at  the  river,  where  bright  angels'  feet 
have  trod  ? "  whidi  seem  to  carry  one  on  to  the  future  instead  of  thinking 
of  the  present  Not  only  have  angels  trod  this  earth  in  old  times,  but 
they  do  tread  it  even  now,  for  they  are  often  about  us,  helping  us  in 
many  ways;  present  at  our  tables,  akd  also  at  our  beds;  and  we  ought 
to  Uiink  of  tnis,  and  rejoice  that  we  have  such  heavenly  companionship. 
I  was  much  taiterestcd  this  menring  in  reading  the  aeooont  of  the  angek 
visiting  the  shepherda  of  Bethlehem,  and  temng  them  abevt  the  innnit 
SavkMv  bom  there*  You  hmeir  what  shepherds  are,  and  what  are  their 
duties.  The  children  of  our  towns,  many  of  them  at  least,  have  nevef 
te«n  a  shepherd  or  a  sheep,  or  bcantiAd  gree»  fields,  et  monntain  seeneiy. 
But  you  are  Uvli^  in  the  midst  of  tl^m;  and  yom  oog^t  to  be  very 
happy  and  very  Idnd  one  towards  another.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that 
shepherds  were  mere  honoured  than  the  ''wise  men  firoas  the  East";^ 
for  tliese  were  simply  guided  by  a  star,  and  direeted  to  make  inqoi^ 
wliere  Christ  was  to  be  bora;  bat  the  shepherds  were  told  by  an  angel 
tlw  preciBe  place  wliere  tl^y  were  to  find  Him.*  And  He  was  bora  in 
Bethlehem.  Yon^  perhaps,  know  that  that  means  ''the  house  of  Bread": 
singular  thing  that  He,  who  is  the  Bread  of  Life,*  should  have  the  hoose 
of  bread  for  His  birthplaee.  He  wishes  as  to  be  happy  here,  as  well  as 
hereafter.  See  how  He  looked  after  the  wants  of  those  aronnd  Hhn. 
He  fed  five  Ooosand  men  with  bread.  He  gave  to  His  disciples  bread, 
and  fidi,  ^ready  cooked  en  the  margin  of  the  lake  of  Galilee;*  Yoo  have 
yoor  lake  here,  and  fish  swimming  in  the  lake.  So  you  can  imagine  the 
disciples  ieedhig  upe»  what  He  had  suppUed^and  hew  thankAd  they 
must  hare  been,  f  am  glad  to  give  you  this  feast,  to  help  you  to  be 
hi^y  and  to  encourage  you  to  be  good.  Then,  again^  I  see  in  that 
beautiful  hymn  we  are  taught  to  pray,  ''Jesus,  here  firom  shi  deliver," — 


Matthew  iL  1-ia] 
Luke  ii.  a-16.] 
John  vL  96.] 
'Matthew  xiv.^  John  zzL} 
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that  is  what  we  want  to  be  delivefed  fit>iii,  our  siiis.  You  know  Jc 
came  aa  ^the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  ^ 
This  was  what  John  the  Baptist  said,  and  so  we  must  look  to  the  Sayfonr 
to  deliver  us  from  sin.  It  is  right  we  should  be  punished  for  the  sins 
which  we  have  done ;  but  God  loves  us>  and  wishes  to  be  kind  to  us,  and 
to  help  us,  that  we  may  not  wilfully  sin.  So  try,  my  dear  children,  to  be 
good  and  kind  to  those  about  you  and  over  you.  Remember  our  Saviour 
said,  ^*  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock ;  if  any  man  (or  child)  open  the 
door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  Me,"  ^ — that 
is.  He  will  make  us  happy,  if  we  but  receive  Him  in  our  hearts,  and 
will  minister  to  our  present  as  well  as  our  future  wants.  And  now,  children, 
I  hope  you  will  all  enjoy  yourselves. 


IV 
ADDRESSES  TO  THE  ARUNDEL  SOCIETY 

1.  1878  « 

The  Arundel  Society  is  now,  both  by  numbers  and  by  the  rank,  infloence, 
and  intellectual  position  of  its  members,  not  only  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant but  also  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  bodies  in  Europe  concerned  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  Arts. 

But  I  am  not  sure  that  hitherto— though  it  has  existed  for  some  thirty 
years  ^ — its  objects  have  been  clearly  defined.  I  am  sure  it  has  not  with 
complete  energy  urged  their  accomplishment. 

It,  I  say — ^Uie  Society.  I  am  not  speaking  of  its  Council.  Whether  we 
have  fidled  in  our  duties  to  you,  or  not,  I  have  not  any  intentioii  to-day 
of  making  apologies.  Perhaps,  of  all  iJie  members  of  the  Council,  the 
one  now  addressing  you  most  needs  your  pardon:— but  permit  me  to  aaj 
that  the  chief  fiuilt  in  any  of  us  has  not  been  neglecting  your  interests^ 
but  in  faUing  to  remind  you  of  your  responsibilities.  Nay,  we  have  per- 
haps sometimes,  tacitly — but  too  frankly,  assumed  that  you  were  aU  in- 
terested persons,  and  none  of  you  responsible  ones;  that  you  were  only  a 
company  gathered — ^like  a  commercial  one,  for  the  sake  of  what  it  cocdd 
gain ;  not  a  scientific  Society,  for  what  it  could  ascertain,  preserve,  or  com- 
municate. 

So  far  as  we  have  this  thought  of  you,  I  am  sure  we  have  wronged 

1  [John  L  29.1 

*  rHevelation  lii.  20.] 

*  [These  notes  for  an  address  to  the  Anmdel  Society  are  printed  from  MS. 
sheets  at  Brantwood ;  they  appear  to  be  incomplete.  The  second  address  of  1882 
(below,  p.  637)  savs  that  it  was  four  years  since  he  last  addressed  the  Society— a 
remark  which  enables  the  date  of  the  present  address  to  be  fixed  as  July  1878. 
For  Raskin's  connexion  with  the  Arundel  Society,  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  xliv.] 

*  [The  Society  was  founded  in  1848 :  see  again  VoL  IV.  p.  x&v.] 
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you.  So  fiur  as  we  hare  acted  on  such  thoughts,  we  hare  injoved  you. 
Your  interests,  in  the  end,  would  have  been  b^  {womoted  by  steady 
mindfidness  of  your  functions. 

The  Arundel  Society,  as  I  hare  always  conceived,— and  as,  I  trust,  many 
other  members  of  it  from  the  beginning  understood, — was  founded,  first, 
to  presenre  record  of  good  art  that  was  perishing,  and  secondly,  to  make 
more  general  the  knowledge  of  good  art  that  was  too  little  known.  It 
was  not  founded  with  the  view  of  obtaining  for  each  of  its  members  more 
than  twenty  shillings'  worth  of  coloured  prints  for  twenty  shillings — thouf^ 
that  may  be  an  agreeable  result  and  reward  of  its  operations.  But  it  was 
never  its  first  object — any  more  than  that  of  the  Bible  Society  was  to 
get  handsome  Bibles  for  themselves.  The  Arundel  Society  proposed— as 
i  repeat — ^to  copy  the  illuminated  manuscripts  of  sacred  art  before  they 
perished — and  to  place  what  multiplications  might  be  possible  of  them  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  had  never  read,  and  never  more  could  read  the 
originals.  The  consdentioiis  folfilment  of  so  noble  a  design  would,  I  am 
persuaded,  bring  more  true  pleasure  to  the  greater  number  of  our  members 
than  the  mere  enrichment  of  their  own  folios,  or  decoraticm  of  their  own 
walls.  But  I  believe  that  both  the  riches  and  the  decoration  would  by 
such  disinterested  efforts  be  made  for  ourselves  more  covetable — and  more 
brilliant. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  been  desirous,  and  I  think  I  have  the 
cooeurrent  feeling  of  the  Council  with  me  on  this  point,  that  even  the 
definitely,  so  to  speak,  educational  work  of  our  Society,  should  be  distinctly 
separated  from  its  conservative  one :  and  that,  in  this  crisis  of  Enn^pean 
politics,  and  this  opportunity  of  European  peace,  the  work  of  record  and 
rescue  should  much  snrpasih-^  not  for  the  moment  even  supersede— the 
processes  of  publication.  For  I  beg  you  very  earnestly  to  observe  how 
these  conditions  of  publication  restrain  your  Council's  power,  no  less  than 
the  details  of  it  occupy  their  time  and  thought  To  superintend  and 
correct  the  engraving  uid  chromo-lithotint  is  often  far  more  diflkult — 
always  far  less  useful  ultimately — than  superintending  the  artist's  copy  firom 
the  original  work.  But  while  we  have  so  much  publication  in  our  hands, 
more  than  half  our  power  is  spent  in  such  details;  and  fiuther,  in  order 
to  reduce  a  drawing  to  pnblication-siae  our  copy  is  made  comparatively 
valueless. 

Nothing  can  be  rightly  copied  bat  on  its  own  scale.  I  need  not  tell 
the  members  of  this  Society  that  every  good  painter's  mode  of  execution 
varies  with  the  sise  of  his  design:  and  that  it  would  have  been  just  as 
impossible  for  Sir  Joshua  or  VelMques  to  have  shown  their  peculiar  powers 
in  miniature  painting  as  for  Angelico  to  have  extended  his  minutely  ddi- 
cate  multitudes  over  a  colossal  canvas.  You  only  represent,  you  only  can 
represent,  any  picture  justly,  by  abaolutely  accepting  the  conditions  of  its 
situation — its  magnitude,  and  its  method.  And  I  bdieve  all  the  members 
of  the  Council  are  agreed,  after  the  experience  we  have  had  of  the  efibrts 
of  even  the  most  intelligent  draughtsmen  to  remedy  in  their  copies  the 
accidents  of  time,  that  we  most  make  it  henceforward  an  absolute  rule 
that  our  copies  shall  represent  only  the  existing  remains  of  the  picture,  and 
by  no  means  attempt  a  conjectural  restoration  of  it.^    But  of  course,  if  we 

*  [Compare  Aphorism  xix.  in  hmm  ^  Fhok,  Vol  XV.  p.  368.] 
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gave  orders  for  the  exeeation  of  dntwings  rack  as  these,  oilier  dtawagi 
would  hsre  to  be  prepered  from  them  cftenraids  for  publication,  the  eort 
of  the  Society's  operations  would  be  increased  by  at  lesst  one  third,  and 
the  annual  money  Tidue  of  its  publications  dimiiidshed  in  that  proportMo. 

The  money  Tidae,  I  say.  The  intrinsic  value  wmdd  assuredly  be  grester 
than  it  is  now,  and  the  power  of  correction,  by  reference  to  an  aocutte 
copy,  quite  imraloable  to  earnest  students. 

The  only  way  I  see  of  meeting  these  difficulties  satisfiMtorily,  sad 
justlyi  is  by  a  straightforward  appeal  to  the  members  of  this  Society  to 
express  their  wiBhes  to  us  individually,  and  to  give  us,  those  <^  them  wlo 
concur  in  what  I  hope  mav  be  stated  by  me  as  the  opinlcm  of  tkr 
Council,  thdr  help  individually.  The  pubtici^ions  should  continiie  ts  be 
issued  at  their  present  rate,  but  there  are  surely  some  of  our  meadien 
who  would  further  subscribe  to  a  separate  copying  fnd  to  be  spent  ii 
simply  acquiring  fiMsimiles — so  far  as  possible^  of  the  w<Hrks  which  m 
likeliest  soon  to  perish.  And  now  let  me  approach  the  business  bm 
another  point  of  view. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  the  idea  of  art-patronage  distinctly  enten^  as « 
practical  motive,  into  the  habit  of  giving  kuwe  prices  for  iMctuies,  wUdi 
characterises  our  time.^  But  the  system  is,  in  met,  as  ruinous  to  the  psialff 
as  destructive  of  your  own  interests,  and  I  feel  myself  standing  on  abio- 
lutely  sure  ground  in  stating  to  you  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  cvst  to 
see  a  good  ptctdre  a^ain  on  the  walls  of  your  Academy  wh&e  you  ptj 
such  prices  as  those  into  which  you  have  been  lately  urged  by  the  detkn. 
The  proportion  to  the  old  aaci  proper  prices  piM  to  the  noble  arliitf 
Irhom  we  onte  possessed,  may  be  expressed  to  voo  by  ooe  fiMt  The 
eottimission  at  toi  per  cent,  to  the  dealer,  on  the  sale  of  any  a^^^'V* 
Turner  drawing,  is  now  about  three  tknes  as  much  as  Tomer  got  nv 
making  the  drawing.  And  the  Vitality  to  your  sdiook  of  art  is  qnte 
irresistible.  The  bribe  Is  so  enormous  for  success  that  the  most  oob- 
soientioos  of  painters  cannot  resist  it.  He  can  get  his  ten  thousand  t 
year,  if  he  hits  the  public  fancy.  And  his  only  concern  is  to  M  it.  Aid 
on  these  terms  his  life  becomes  a  luxurious  idleness,  and  his  work  a 
vulgar  exhibition,  and  I  speak  with  entire  ddiberation-'-and  in  great  sorrow 
—'When  I  tdl  you  there  is  not,  at  this  instant,  on  the  walls  cf  your 
whole  Academy,  one  picture  of  sincere  and  enduring  quality,  nor  while  yi" 
fmf  such  prices  will  you  ever  see  one  again.  And  now  observe  on  the 
other  hand;  your  Council  are  entirely  unable  to  cany  out  the  intended 
functions  of  this  Society,  becaase,  wUle  these  enormous  prices  are  given 
for  so-called  original  art,  which  is  wholly  worthless,  only  a  pittance  csn 
be  offered  to  an  artist  who  would  devote  hhnself  to  fMdml  ccfying.  A 
picture  executed  with  devemess  enough  to  catch  the  public  eye--«iid  to 
open  its  purse— ^nd  able  in  the  present  market  to  fetch  its  two  hundred 
or  three  hundred  pounds— -can  be  dashed  off  in  a  couple  of  days'  work— 
a  hundred  pounds  a  day ;  say  roughly  three  thousand  a  year  is  an  essilT 
attainable  income  by  any  ordinarily  clever  artist  who  is  dishonest  or  week 
enough  to  seek  it.  But  no  moderately  accurate  copy  can  be  made  ci  esy 
good  historical  picture— ^with  less  than  three  nronth^  labour— fidtbfiil  and 

1  [For  otkor  re^irencss  to  tUs  tmkieut^  sse  VeL  XYI.  ^  82,  sa] 
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skiUbl ;  mat  for  thmt  thfee  nonthtf  of  vmthl  and  bonOTt  art  your  Coabcil 
think  it  imeb  if  thej  venture  to  pay  a  hmdred  poaida.  Can  yoa  woader 
ilMt,  on  8uA  terms,  we  get  no  dever  or  powerful  painter  to  wofk  far  ns. 
Brefy  nun  who  has  any  real  gift  seHs  his  sool  to  the  dealers; — or  at  best 
to  popularity  and  a  honse  in  the  West  End ;  and  we  ean  only  emfihj,  to 
render  the  work  of  Giotto— of  Loinl— and  of  Ttaitoret— men  who  far  the 
taost  pMrt  have  not  essenthd  ability  enough  far  the  work  at  all — or  if  they 
hare,  are  driven  to  every  sort  of  expedient  to  get  their  dally  bread  at  tl^ 
prices  now  given. 

Now^  if  yon  wiD  <mly  put  it  in  oar  power  to  offer  something  like 
fidr  prices  for  fair  talent^  I  am  persuaded  that  we  can  produce  f«r  yon 
drawings  altogether  difcicnt  fasm  any  copyist's  work  yet  seen.  I  qpeak 
to  you  in  the  name  of  the  honest  copyists,  becanscy  I  am  bold  to  say,  I 
lure  been  one  mysdf  The  power  of  accuracy  and  habits  of  attention 
are  not  always  found  in  equal  degree  in  men  of  true  artistic  sensibility. 
The  man  who  can  copy  btst  Is  often  pained  by  the  efcrts  of  prodne- 
ing  original  desUrn^  just  as  the  man  who  designs  with  facility  is  often 
too  conceited  and  too  inattentive  to  copy  with  success.  Give  the  same 
moderate,  just  pay  to  both,  and  you  will  have  the  original  work  guarded 
firam  vanity;  and  the  copy  animated  by  gouus. 

What  are  you  to  do  with  such  copies?  yen  wiU  ask.  Do  you  think 
that  a  group  of  figures  by  Perugino,  or  Lnini,  as  beautilU  in  many  respects 
as  the  original^  would  not  be  a  better  decoration  for  your  drawinMuems 
than  an  oil  picture  sudi  as  you  are  likely  now  to  get  far  them-— of  an  old 
gentleman  with  his  family  late  at  a  party— and  a  drowned  child  and  a 
starving  dog  tied  to  a  mast? 


2.  1889^ 

Mr.  Ruskin^  who  looked  fairly  well,  eommenced  by  sayii^  he  had  had 
a  great  joy  lately.  The  British  Museum  authorities  had  a]k>wed  him  to 
eiamine  their  gems^  and  to  number  them,  as  he  wanted^  far  Us  Sheifield 
Otttalogne.'  He  said:  ''It  Is  faur  years  since  I  had  the  plcnrare  of  speak- 
ing in  this  room,  and  It  appears  to  me  there  has  been  great  quietness 
In  the  meetings  ever  since  I  left.  Everything  seems  to  have  gone  on 
better,  and  much  more  smoothly,  since  I  left,  and  I  think  you  have  dene 
very  wrong  in  re-electing  me.*  Everythhig  has  gone  on  perfeetty  and 
beautifully  since  I  ceased  to  attend  Uie  meetings. 

^  rrhis  is  a  report  of  an  addrsm  delivered  by  Roskin  at  ths  annual  meetiDg  of 
the  Amndel  Society,  Old  Bond  Street,  on  June  22,  1882,  Lord  Elcbo  in  the 
chair.  After  the  formal  businesB  had  been  oonduded,  Roskin  was  called  upon  by 
the  chairman  to  address  the  meeting— which  consisted  of  ahoat  six  mendwa  of  the 
Council,  the  Secretary,  one  lady,  and  soaie  halMosen  gentlemen  visitmn,  of  whom 
Mr.  Fsonthorpe  was  ene.  Ruskin's  words  were  taken  down,  m  neatly  m  pesriUe 
vtrhotmi,  by  Mr.  Faunlhsipe,  wko  plaeed  his  manuKrist  at  the  dispoml  ef  Mr. 
Wise  for  poUicstlon  in  an  AppenAz  te  Xsttifs  Jhm  JaAn  Rtukm  !•  iliv.  /.  F. 
FnaUkarp$f  mKM  bg  TImmaM  J.  Wim,  18B6,  vok  li  pp.  1^97.1 

*  mothiiv  manmiim  to  this  has  heen  found  smoag  Rusldih  sMmoranda.] 
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^'  In  this  room  ue  manj  very  great  treasures  of  Art,  and  I  quite  tgiee  i 
with  Lord  Elcho  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  seen  of  men^     We  are  insincd,  I 
I  believe^  for  £14,000,  and  what  we  possess  should  certainly  be  rendod 
fiir  more  accessible.^    These  pictures  are  records  of  work  quite  predoos  n  { 
every  way,  but  especially  in  the  steady  value  they  bear  in  their  protot 
against  many  tendencies  of  modem  Art     In  the  direction  in  which  moden 
Mt  is  advancing  I   observe,  with  keenly  increasing  regret,   the  want  of 
seriousness,  the  want  of  any  sei  purpose,  or,  indeed^  of  any  purpose  at  aU. 

''In  this  year's  Academy,  for  example,  this  stricture  seems  to  oe 
to  apply  to  nearly  every  picture.  The  only  picture  that  furetends  to  tnj 
historic  accuracy  is  Marks'  ^Lord  Say  brought  before  Jade  Cade.''  Tbe 
strangest  tendency  of  modem  English  Art,  and  one  from  which,  unfoiti- 
nately,  the  Pre-Raphaelite  School  is  not  exempt,  is  towards  affectatioi. 
Now  all  the  pictures  of  the  great  times  are  absolutely  free  from  affectatioD 
of  any  kind  whatever.  Even  our  caricature  is  not  fir^  fimn  it.  A  pictoit, 
Munkacsy's  '  Christ  before  Pilate/  ^  exhibited  just  opposite  to  these  roons 
for  instanee,  is  better  than  anything  I  ever  expected  to  see  in  moden 
Art  at  all.     In  many  points  it  is  nearly  as  good  as  Tintoret. 

'^  All  the  pictures  of  the  great  times  contain  certain  attitudes  known  to 
be  beautiful,  and  these  their  painters  were  content  to  reproduce.  TbeK 
attitudes  originated  in  Bysantine  Art,  afterwards  passing  over  to  Italim 
There  is  no  seeking  in  any  of  them  to  attract  attention  by  inventioD  of 
new  position  or  attitude. 

'*  When  these  pictures,  the  copies  of  which  surround  us  on  these  walk, 
were  painted,  the  artist  took  his  place  in  the  school,  and  did  his  bat, 
throwing  his  whole  life  and  soul  into  his  work.  The  subjects  were  all 
ready  to  his  hand.  But  now  if  any  man  has  any  real  power  he  b  im- 
pelled first  to  weary  himself  in  search  for  a  subject,  and  then  for  a  new 
method  of  treating  it.  But  the  gmnd  subjects  of  the  older  artists  were 
well  suited  to  any  picture,  to  any  power.  There  is  no  afiectation  in  one 
of  them.  That  is  the  rock  on  which  our  modem  Art  is  undeniably  wwk- 
ing  itsel£ 

^*  We  certainly  ought  to  be  possessed  of  a  gallery  in  which  we  might  be 
able  to  exhibit  the  treasures  we  own,  now  hidden  away,  it  seems  to  me, 
altogether  from  the  view  of  men.  But  we  have,  by  their  productkm,  done 
good  work  in  more  ways  than  one.  We  have  enabled  M.  Grttner  and 
others  to  educate  a  set  of  German  workmen  able  to  do  anything  tenderly 
and  perfectly,  far  better,  indeed,  than  I  ever  anticipated  we  should  have 
been  able  to  do.     We  are  going  on  with  our  woric,  and  we  believe  in  it 

''There  is  a  great  deal  of  Art  talk  in  modem  drawing-rooms.  Mncb 
of  this  might  be  rendered  effective  of  good  if  those  who  know  so  mncb 
already  would  make  a  point  of  seeing  what  we  have  accomplished,  and 

»  [Matthew  vi.  1.] 

'  [On  the  dissolution  of  the  Society,  its  drawings  were  deposited  in  the  Nstiooal 
Gallerv,  where  they  are  now  (1006)  exhibited  in  3ie  basement] 


'  [No.  242  in  the  Academy  of  1882.  For  another  reference  to  the  picture,  tee 
Art  ^Enaland,  §  74  (VoL  XXXin.  p.  317).] 

*  [Exhibited  at  the  Conduit  Street  Galleries :  see  a  Descriptive  Aeeoont  iti  tb 
Picture  issued  in  April  1882.  The  rooms  of  the  Arundd  Soeiety  were  then  it 
24  Old  Bond  Street] 
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woold,  when  thej  jonmej  abrcMul,  look  oat  for  things  worthy  our  attention, 
and  ask  us  to  reproduce  them. 

''The  picture  of  a  girl  in  the  Grosraior,  ridiculed  in  Pumsk  as  A — ^Uss ! 
had  great  power  in  it — might  hare  been  anything,  in  fiict — bat  was  qioUt 
by  i^Bctation.1 

''I  thank  yoa/'  etc 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  ••ACADEMY  GIRLS ^ 

(Febnuny  1884) 

rin  a  letter  given  in  the  preceding  Tolome  (p.  zlix.},  Ruskini  in  deecribing  a 
days  doings  in  London  in  February  IBM,  writes :  ^'  Into  Nationsl  Gallery  by  half- 
past  eleven — ^went  all  over  it,  noting  thinffs  for  lecture  to  the  Academy  girls  on 
Saturday/'  Some  students  at  the  Mjal  Academy  had  asked  him  for  tickets  for 
his  lecture  on  '^The  Stonn-Cload."  Ue  replied  that  the  lecture  would  be  of  no 
particular  interest  to  them;  but  would  they  think  him  very  forward  if  he  invited 
nimself  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  them  and  talk  over  their  art-studies?  The  tea- 
par^  wss  held,  and  m  return  he  invited  his  hosts,  and  any  other  girl  students  they 
mignt  choose  to  bring  with  them,  to  tea  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Severn  and  himself  at 
Heme  Hill.  It  wss  on  this  latter  occssion  that  the  informal  address,  here  printed, 
was  ffiven.  The  report  is  taken  from  the  Botion  Herald  (U.S.A.)  of  June  28,  1884. 
Another,  but  less  mil,  account  of  the  address,  by  Blarion  Reid,  appeared  in  the 
Brutol  Timei  mtd  Mirrar  of  April  7,  and  the  Sunday  Sum,  April  8,  190a  The 
latter  writer  adds  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  adfi'ess  one  of  the  party  said, 
^^'I  hope  you  will  shake  hands  with  us  all,  Mr.  Rusldn.'  ^Why,  certainly,  my 
dear,'  replied  the  Profoasor,  with  that  charming  smile  which  no  beard,  however 
ragged,  could  concesL  And  so  the  whole  party  filed  psst,  and  each  had  a  warm 
hand-shake.  I  even  heard  afterwards  that  some  right-hsjid  ffloves  were  thence- 
forth hung  up  as  trophies,  accompanied  with  a  leaf  of  laurel— sa<3i  is  the  enthusiasm 
ofyouA?] 

^I  hare  long  wished,"  he  said,  ^'to  meet  yoa,  bat  of  course  could  not 
initiate  an  interview,  as  it  might  seem  that  I  deshvd  to  interfere  with  the 
teaching  yon  get  under  the  Royal  Academicians,  which  would  never  do. 
Before  we  be^n,  I  want  to  try  an^  find  out  what  school  you  have  studied 
in.  For  that  purpose  I  have  noted  down  some  pictures  at  the  National 
GaUery,  and  if  any  of  you  hare  eofjpitd  any  <^  them,  please  hold  up  your 
hands." 

One  or  two  hands  were  held  up  during  the  course  of  his  criticism,  and 
he  nodded  approvingly;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  seemed  the  students  had 
neither  copied  nor  studied  very  deeply  th^  great  examples  of  painting 
which  he  brought  specially  to  their  notice. 

>  [No.  18  m  the  Summer  Exhibition  of  1882,  '' Aks !"  by  H.  Schmals.  Gsri- 
cstured,  with  other  ^^Grosvenor  Gems,"  in  Punch,  June  24,  1882  (voL  82,  p.  dOO): 
<'No.  18.    A— htfst  quite  so  !    Also  a— hu$k--of  a  good  dsaL*^ 
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^Nmt,  the  «n(t  w<x1l  I  shdl  Defer  to,"  lie  nid,  ''is  one  of  tbe  gmte 
at  the  National  Gallery— 'The  Thfee  Graces  Adoriag  the  Bmst  of  Hj»e&,'> 
by  Sir  Jethua  Reynolds.  I  don't  say  thst  it  is  the  best  pictwre  ever 
painted,  by  any  means,  and  I  don't  say  that  Beyaolds  does  nol  go  wnsg 
sometimes*  His  'Snake  in  the  Grass,'  for  instance,  is  ezaggemted  hi  dtim- 
scuro  and  colour,  but  when  he  goes  wrong  he  tlmast  seems  to  do  H  qb 
purpose.  Then,  there  is  Gainsborough's  'English  Family.'  This  is  a  con- 
position  full  of  dignity  and  simplicity.  It  represents  just  our  EngM 
family — the  average  English  husband,  average  sweet  EngUsh  wife,  sliglitlj 
above  the  average  English  daughter,  and  a  nice  boy.  This  work  is  wdl 
worthy  of  your  attention.  It  is  well  worth  the  while  of  students  sho  to 
copy  parts  of  Paolo  Veronese's  'Vision  of  St  Helena'  and  the  'Family  of 
Darius/  because  of  their  splendid  uroricmansUp.^  Take  any  oquare  port  or 
bit  of  drapery;  it  will  show  you  how  to  lay  the  colour  on;  Penigiiio's 
'  Tobias  and  the  Angel '  *  will  give  you  an  example  of  absolute  poiitj  of 
drawing  with  the  keenest  sense  of  colour.  I  would  not  recommend  yoo  to 
look  at  anything  of  Holbein's  few  colours;  not  that  he  could  not  colour, 
but  he  did  not  choose  to.  Neither  would  he  oondescend  to  fleetmf 
expression;  he  preferred  repose.  You  should  copy  Holbein's  drswingi 
which  you  can  get  from  the  Autotype  Company. 

"  What  works  do  you  chiefly  copy  for  practice  and  for  premiums  at  tk 
Academy?" 

"Principally  Vandyke,  Velasquex,  and  MuriUo,"  replied  one  of  tiic 
students. 

"Well,"  said  the  Professor,  "Vandyke  wOl  not  do  you  much  good. 
He  c^n,  however,  teach  you  one  thing,  how  to  draw  and  how  to  aRaofe 
hands— «  most  important  thing,  and  one  in  which  all  great  masters  eifld 
No  amount  of  the  study  of  the  bones  of  the  hands  wul  teaeh  yoa  tiiis- 
but  only  careful  study  and  observation  of  nature. 

"One  thing  necessary  to  a  high  and  noble  perfection  in  art  is  that 
artists  must  be  pure  and  good  in  their  lives.  Some  people  may  tell  joa 
this  is  not  so,  because  there  have  been  artists  who  have  not  been  monl 
in  their  lives  who  yet  have  painted  great  pictures.  This  is  true  in  a  vsji 
for  men  with  strong  constitutions  and  the  artistic  fitculty  have  done  great 
work,  but  they  have  never  attained  to  the  purest  and  best  eminence. 
There  are  different  ideas  of  morality.  A  man  may  be  moral  and  yet  do  a 
great  many  things  that  would  be  disapproved  of  by  Mrs.  Grundy.  Bst 
what  I  mean  by  a  moral  life  is  one  directed  by  a  good  and  honest  porpote. 
You  must  have  a  kindly,  loving  heart  wad  large  sympathy. 

"For  more  than  five-and-twenty  years  of  my  life  I  would  not  belicre 
that  women  could  paint  pictures,^  and  all  histoiy  seemed  to  be  on  the  side 

^  [For  other  references  to  tiiis  picture  (No.  7^),  see  VoL  XIV.  P-  ^ '^ 
VoL  XTX.  p.  a  The  "Snake  in  the  Grass"  (or  "Love  unbiBduig  the  vm» 
Beauty")  is  No.  886;  fbr  Gainsborough's  "English  Family,"  see  VoL  JJSil 
p.  376  n.] 

*  [The   "St  Helena"  is  No.  1041.     For  numerous   other  references  to  tM 


^Danus"  (No.  294),  see  General  Index.] 
•  [One  of  the  side  co 


compartments  in  No.  288 ;  for  other  leforenoss  to  it,  «• 
Cien^al  Index.  1 

*  [Compare  Vol  XIV.  p.  20a] 
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of  tkk  eoMMioa  One  Ictfns  vaguely  of  a  duigfater  of  TiCiaii  mho 
painted,  iMit  ose  never  aees  anjthing  ahe  ever  dkL  Bat  I  was  wrong  in 
that  eatabliihedl  oonvioUon  of  nune ;  women  can  paint. 

^Of  coune/'  lie  went  on^  ''there  waa  Rosa  Boniieur  to  correct  me,  bat 
alie  cnlf  developed  in  her  art  a  woman's  somewhat  morbid  love  of  animak, 
eottpled  with  aome  Laadseer-Uke  talent  Landseer  studied  and  loved  dogs, 
but  Rosa  Boidieiur's  feelings  Cor  animals  were,  I  thinly,  more  akin  to  uit 
menagerie  keeper's  love.  Landseer  was  sot  so  much  an  artist  as  one 
who  studied  di^  and  knew  their  ways.  Rosa  Bonheur  paints  in  a  clever 
grey  Frcach  style,  and  in  a  masterly  Idnd  of  a  way,  more  pleasing,  per- 
haps, than  masterly.^  I  knew  a  young  lady  with  a  great  taloit  for  palat- 
ine animals.  She  studied  London  oab  horses,  and  went  down  into  the 
cellarB  and  studied  rats,  and  she  kept  a  furious  parrot  and  a  lot  of  dogs, 
and  made  herself  genemlly  disagreeable ;  but  it  all  came  to  nothing.    But 


coming  bade  to  the  question  of  woman's  capacity  in  art,  let  me  oon&ss 

that  f  am  quite  subjugated,  converted,  my    ~ 

Mrs.  Butler's  (Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson)  'Waterloo.'*    At  first  I  thouf^t 


ahe  might  omy  have  a  woman's  love  for  cavalry  offioers  and  cavaliy 
chargers,  but  after  I  had  seen  the  picture  and  knew  her,  I  saw  a  great 
many  of  her  sketches,  and  found  her  to  be  a  great  artist,  and  I  nave 
now  the  profoundest  admiration  for  her.  Since  she  made  a  name  we 
have  had  several  women  artists,  all  distinguished  in  their  different  ways 
*-Mrs.  Allingham,  Miss  Greenaway,  Miss  Alexander,  and  Miss  Trotter.* 
There  are  many  clever,  brittiant  giris  who  take  to  art  from  ambition,  but 
their  plaoe  is  rather  in  sodetj  or  on  the  stage  than  in  the  stadio. 
Ambition  to  shine  in  the  theatre  or  in  soddy  is  not  the  disposition  that 
makes  an  artist;  you  should  have  the  disposition  of  a  nun,  and  too  mnch 
sense  to  become  one.  I  never  recommend  giik  not  to  get  married,  though 
I  think  marriage  need  not  be  the  mission  of  idl.  I  think  a  painter's  l»e 
is  a  veiT  hi^py  one,  even  if  you  don't  make  much  money  or  obtain  great 
^Hne.  Most  girls  think  it  veiy  nice  to  be  married,  but  I  should  thi^  to 
be  an  artist  is  quite  as  happy  a  life.  The  greatest  joy  in  life,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  when  you  fed  that  your  pendl  is  obejring  your  wilL  Women, 
above  all,  should  have  infinite  patience.  Men  might  be  impatient  and  do 
good  woric — ^women  never.  For  instance^  Rubens  and  other  great  artists 
often  painted  fiurkmsly.  Women  were  meant  to  endure  and  put  up  with 
everything;  that  is  thdr  mission.  At  the  sune  time,  I  think  some  of 
you  may  well  find  something  else  to  do  beside— or  as  well  as — making 
puddings  and  sweeping  up  other  people's  messes." 

Questioned  as  to  maldng  notes  and  sketches  of  visits  to  picture  gal- 
leries, tiie  Ptofessor  said:— 

''When  jTon  go  into  a  gallery,  always  come  away  with  a  coloured 
note;  it  may  be  a  very  imperfect  one,  but  it  wiU  be  better  than  any- 
thing you  can  carry  away  in  your  head.  Do  not  think  of  light  and 
shade ;  think  of  shadow  simply  as  darker  or  lighter  colons.^    Do  not  trust 

*  [For  other  references  to  Rosa  Bonheur,  see  VoL  XIV.  pp.  173,  174 ;  and  for 
Landseer,  VoL  IV^p.  384  n.] 

*  [See  VoL  XIV.  pp  306,  308.] 

*  [For  these  artists,  see  Vol.  XXXUL  pp.  327  Mf.,  283,  280.] 

*  [On  this  point,  see  Lectmrei  an  AH,  Vol  XX.  pp.  121  m^.] 
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to  chiaroscuro  for  heightening  effect  The  great  fiudt  of  Bosaetti  was  tbe 
false  shadows  he  put  in — wifiuUy,  and  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  eiprci- 
sion.  Work  in  a  broad,  fiiU  light.  Guard  affainst  caricature  and  satiieti 
fire  that  can  '  bum  jou  up,  l^dj  and  soul.  It  is  useful  to  be  aUe  to 
see  the  blemishes  in  a  £ice,  but  try  rather  without  flunkery  to  dwell  oe 
the  nobler  and  more  beautiful  qualities.  Choose  the  most  beautiful  fam 
to  paint,  and  do  not  paint  anj  that  have  not  something  pleasant  in  then. 
People  talk  of  Hobbema's  ^  moles  and  wrinkles,  but  if  he  had  woiked  k 
enough  off  from  his  models,  he  ought  not  to  have  seen  them.  Gains- 
borough worked  eight  feet  awaj  from  his  sitter.  This  painful  minnteoes 
that  sees  and  depicts  wrinkles  and  moles  partakes  of  half  truth,  and  half 
truth  is  bom  of  the  devil.  You  are  all  so  fond  of  FauH  in  these  daji 
that  I  need  not  apologise  for  mentioning  Mephistopheles,  who  never  told 
a  direct  lie.  He  only  left  out  the  good  side  of  nature  and  insisted  oo 
the  bad.  Satan  said  to  Eve:  'You  shall  not  surely  die.'<  She  did  Dot 
die,  but  she  did  worse.  Artists  sometimes  paint  these  half  truths^  and 
people  exclaim:  'How  true!'  This  is  diabc^ical  work,  and  is  like  tk 
devil,  who  seems  to  speak  the  truth,  though  he  is  still,  as  ever,  the  &ther 
of  Hes." 

A  student  asked  the  Professor  if  he  would  say  something  about  deco- 
rative art. 

''Yes/'  he  replied — and  I  venture  to  put  his  words  into  the  fint 
person  singular,  though  I  can  really  only  give  the  direct  purport  of  whit 
he  said,  and  not  a  verbatim  report  of  it.  "We  English  have  not  die 
inborn  power  of  design  that  oriental  nations  have ; '  but  by  following  natoie 
frdthfuUy,  and  not  working  in  mere  conventional  patterns,  we  may  excel  oi 
decorative  art  in  a  different  way.  The  Indian  woman,  when  she  has  swept 
her  doorstep,  takes  some  coloured  sand  and  ^Nrinkles  it  in  a  patt«n  on  the 
ground.  She  forms  the  pattern  easily  and  gracefully  and  more  beantifiillj 
than  anything  you  could  learn  to  do  after  years  of  study  in  the  school 
of  design  at  South  KensingUm.  fiut  by  patient  study  of  nature  you  eaa 
do  work  that  may  have  excellences  of  another  kind.  Those  of  you  who 
find  you  cannot  reach  to  the  higher  branches  of  art  may  take  up  deco- 
rative work;  but  don't  do  so  until  you  have  tried  the  other." 

A  student  asked:  "What  is  the  good  of  second-rate  art?" 

"I  am  glad  you  have  asked  me  that  question,"  replied  the  Profesaor. 
"Fifth-rat3,  sixtb-rate,  to  a  hundredth-rate,  art  is  good.  Art  that  gives 
pleasure  to  any  <me  has  a  right  to  exist  For  instance,  if  I  can  oolj 
draw  a  duck  that  looks  as  though  he  waddled,  I  may  give  pleasure  to 
the  last  baby  of  our  hostess,  while  a  flower  beautifully  drawn  will  gi^ 
pleasure  to  her  eldest  girl,  who  is  just  beginning  to  learn  botany,  and  it 
may  also  be  useful  to  some  man  of  science.  The  true  outline  of  a  leaf 
shown  to  a  child  may  turn  the  whole  course  of  its  life.  Second-rate  ait 
is  useful  to  a  greater  number  of  people  than  even  first-rate  art — ^therc  aie 
so  few  minds  of  a  high  enough  order  to  understand  the  highest  kind  of 
art.     Many  more  people  find  pleasure  in  Copley  Fielding  than  in  Turner. 

1  [So  in  the  report;  but  obviously  a  mistake.    Ruskin  probably  said  Denner^ 
see  Vol  m.  pp.  32,  36.] 
3  [Genesis  lii.  4.] 
<  [On  ibis  subject,  wee  The  Two  Potht,  Vol.  XYL  pp.  261  deq.] 
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Most  people  only  see  the  small  yulgarisms  in  Turner,  and  cannot  appreciate 
his  grander  qualities." 

Going  baek  again  to  technical  points,  the  Professor  said:  ''Use  the 
same  colours  in  the  shadows  as  in  the  lights.  Wilkie's  '  Blind  Fiddler '  ^ 
is  a  &tal  example  of  the  false  principle  of  using  entirely  transparent 
colours  in  shadows  and  opaque  in  the  lights.  The  consequence  is  that  not 
only  is  it  false  in  colours,  but  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  cracks, 
and  the  picture  will  soon  £sdl  a  prey  to  the  restorer.  You  should  never 
load  on  your  whites.  Turner  was  very  wrong  often  in  this  respect.  The 
less  paint  you  use  the  better,  and  your  sur&ce  should  be  even.  L.e<mardo 
is  a  good  example  for  you  to  follow  in  this  respect." 


VI 

VIVISECTION 

{December  9,  1884) 

J^From  a  report  of  a  meeting  on  Vivisection  held  on  December  9,  1884,  *at 
ord.     Print^  in  the  ZoophiHgt  of  January  1,  1885,  and  reprinted  in  a  pamphlet 
with  the  following  title-page : — 

The  I  Bishop  of  Oxford  |  and  |  Prof.  Raskin  |  on  Viviaectton. 

Octavo,  pp.  7.  Title-page  (with  blank  reverse),  pp.  1-2;  text,  pp.  3-7.  Page  8 
is  filled  with  an  advertisement  of  the  ''Victoria  Street  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Animals  from  Vivisection,  united  with  the  International  Association  for  the  Total 
Suppression  of  Vivisection,"  1  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  The  pamphlet 
was  issued  sewn,  without  wrapper;  Ruskin's  address  appears  on  pp.  6-7;  it  was 
reprinted  in  IgdnuU^  March  1892,  vol.  iiL  pp.  264-265,  and  thence  in  Ruikmianaf 
part  ii,  1892,  p.  235  (No.  24).] 

Professor  Ruskin  said  he  had  learnt  much  from  the  speakers,'  but  there 
were  one  or  two  points  which  he  should  wish  to  refer  to.  It  was  not 
the  question  whether  experiments  taught  them  more  or  less  of  science. 
It  was  not  the  question  whether  animals  had  a  right  to  this  or  that  in 
the  inferiority  they  were  placed  in  to  mankind.  It  was  a  question — 
What  relation  had  they  to  God,  what  relations  mankind  had  to  God, 
and  what  was  the  true  sense  of  feeling  as  taught  to  them  by  Christ  the 
Physician  ?  The  primary  head  and  front  of  all  the  offending  against  the 
principles  of  mercy  in  men  and  the  will  of  the  Creator  of  these  creatures 
was  the  ignoring  of  that  will  in  higher  matters,  and  these  scientific  pursuits 
were  now  defiantly,  provokingly,  insultingly  separated  from  the  science  of 
religion;  they  were  all  carried  on  in  defiance  of  what  had  hitherto  been 

1  [For  another  reference  to  this  picture  (No.  99  in  the  National  GalleryX  see 
VoL  m.  p.  648.] 

*  [The  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Dr.  Mackamess)  was  among  those  idio  had  preceded 
Ruskin.] 
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held  to  be  eompassion  and  pity,  and  of  the  great  link  which  bouid  to- 
gether the  whole  of  creation^  from  its  Maker  to  the  lowest  creatnre.  For 
one  secret  discovered  by  the  torture  of  a  thousand  animals,  a  thomind 
means  of  healthy  peace,  and  happiness  were  lost,  because  the  phjado 
was  continually  infecting  his  students  not  with  the  common  rabies  of  tk 
dog,  but  with  the  rabies  of  the  man,  infecting  them  with  all  kinds  d 
base  curiosity,  infecting  the  whole  sodety  which  he  taught  with  a  tfaint 
for  knowing  things  which  God  had  concealed  from  them  for  Hit  an 
good  reason,  and  promoting  amongst  them  passions  of  the  same  kind.  No 
physician  now  dwelt  in  the  least  upon  the  effect  of  anger,  upon  the  effect 
of  avarice,  upon  the  effect  of  science  itself  pursued  without  moral  linit; 
and  the  rabies  of  all  defiance  and  contradiction  to  all  the  law  of  God 
had  become  the  madness  abroad,  which  was  without  reason  at  al\  tod 
was  setting  itself  against  everything  that  was  once  holy,  once  pare,  ooce 
reverenced  among  Uiem.  For  his  part,  he  thought  they  must  not  dveB 
upon  minute  questions  as  to  whether  this  or  that  quantity  of  psin  va 
inflicted.  The  question  was  that  here  in  Oxford  their  object  was  to  make 
their  youths  and  maidens  gentle,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  migiit 
at  least  try  to  concentrate  their  efforts  to  prevent  these  subjects  of  sckDce 
being  brought  into  contact  with  the  minds  of  the  noblest  youths  aod 
maidens  who  came  there  to  be  made  gentlemen  and  ladies.  Their  noblest 
efforts  and  energies  should  be  set  upon  protecting  the  weak  and  infonn* 
ing  the  ignorant  of  things  which  might  lead  them  to  hapfHness,  peice, 
and  light,  and  above  all  other  things  upon  the  relation  existing  between 
them  and  the  lower  creation  in  this  life.  He  had  always  said  thit  i 
gentleman  was  primarily  distinguished  by  his  fellowship  with  the  nobler 
animals  of  creation,  and  the  peasant  chiefly  by  the  kindness  which  he  ' 
showed  to  every  useful  one. 


EPITAPHS 

ON  PRINCE  LEOPOLD,  DUKE  OF  ALBANY 
ON  OSBORNE  GORDON 


[Other  memoml  inscriptions  hy  Raskin  hare  already  been  girea: 

On  his  father.  Vol.  XVIL  p.  Izxrii. 

On  his  mother,  VoL  XXTT.  p.  xxiv. 

On  ^'Margaret's  Well,"  Vol.  XXH.  p.  xxiv. 

On  the  '^Colenso  Diamond,"  Vol.  XXVL  p.  Iv. 

On  the  ''Edwardes  Ruby,"  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  Iv. 

On  the  "Couttet  Rose-Fluors/'  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  IvJ] 


EPITAPHS 

ON  H.ItH.  PRINCE  LEOPOLD,  DUKE  OF  ALBANY 

In  Ether  Church 

[Printed  in  ^ratil,  December  1890,  toI.  ii.  p.  102,  and  thence  (Na  133)  in 
BuMnianOf  part  L,  1^0,  p.  115  (No.  133).  The  memorial  waa  nnyeUed  by  the 
Dnchees  on  December  3,  188i.  It  conaista  of  a  boat  hj  Mr.  F.  J.  WHliamaon, 
atanding  in  an  alabaster  niche.] 

To 

Leopold 

Duke  of  Albany 

Youngest  son  of  Queen  Victoria, 

Who,  with  the  chosen  partner 

of  his  life, 

passed  his  closing  years 

at  Claremont 

in  cuhninating  honour,  kindly 

labour,  and  thoughtful  peace. 

His  widow  and  neighbours 

inscribe  this  tablet 

in  his  parish  church 

recording 

the  reverent  affection  in  which  they  held  his  presence 

and  guard  his  memory. 

Bom  7ih  April,  1863.    Died  at  Cannes  28th  March,  1884.     Buried  at  Windsor. 


ON  THE  REV.  OSBORNE  GORDON 

In  Easthampttead  Chtrch 

[For  Oabome  Gordon,  Ruskin's  tutor  at  Oxford,  see  Pr^eterUa,  L  §§  219,  226. 
ii.  §§  8,  10,  etc  (Vol  XXXV.X  and  General  Index.  This  inscription  waa  pinted 
at  p.  TiiL  of  (kborne  Oordcn :  a  Memoir,  with  a  SeleetUm  qf  kit  WrUmft,  edited  by 
G.  Marshall,  M.A.  (Oxford,  1886) ;  also  m  the  Guardian,  October  21  (voL  xL  p.  1660), 
1886;  and  reprinted  in  Igdroiil,  December  1890,  toL  iL  p.  102,  and  thenee  in 
Butkinianm,  part  L,  1890,  p.  114  (No.  132) :  ''A  memoriaf  has  been  plaoed  in  the 
church  of  St  Michael  and  St  Mary,  Easthampstead,  by  the  parishiooera  and  friends 
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of  the  late  Rer.  Otbome  Gardon.  It  consistB  of  a  window  in  the  north  nde  i 
the  chance^  and  a  mosaic  pavement  within  the  altar  rails.  The  sahject  of  Ik 
window  is  the  Adoration  or  the  Maffi.  The  glass  has  been  painted  hj  Mmrl 
Morris  A  Co.,  from  a  deeifpi  by  Mr.  Bnme^ones.  Hie  pavement  is  from  i  deuB 
of  Mr.  T.  G.  Jaclnon,  executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Brindley.  A  bra«  tibk 
has  been  placed  on  the  adjacent  wall,  with  the  following  inscription,  written  bf 
Mr.  Raskin,  who  was  an  old  friend  and  pupil  of  Mr.  Gordon : — ' j 

This  Window  and.  Moisaic  Pitveixient  are  dedicate 

to  God's  praise,  in  loving  Memory  of  His 

Servant,  Osborne  Gordon,  B.D., 

Student  and  Censor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 

Rector  of  this  Parish  from  I860  to  1883. 

An  Englishman  of  the  olden  time. 

Humane  without  weakness,  Learned  without  ostentation, 

Witty  without  malice.  Wise  without  pride. 

Honest  of  heart,  lofty  of  thought. 

Dear  to  his  fellow  men,  and  dutiful  to  his  God. 

When  his  friends  shall  also  be  departed. 

And  can  no  more  cherish  his  memory. 

Be  it  revered  by  the  stranger. 

John  Rusum. 


CIRCULARS,   NOTICES,   ETC. 

I.  EXCUSES  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE  (1868,  1880,  i88t, 
1883,  1886) 

II.  AN  OXFORD  PROTEST  (1874) 

III.  AN  APOLOGY  AT  A  CONCERT  (i88o) 

IV.  A  CHARITABLE  APPEAL  (1884) 

V.  PICTURES  FOR  JUDGMENT  (1884) 


[Other  notioes  have  already  been  given: — 

To  his  class  at  the  Working  Men's  CoUege,  Vol.  XVL  p.  471. 
To  his  drawing  class  at  Oxford^  Vol  XXI.  p.  316.] 


CIRCULARS,   NOTICES,  ETC. 

I 

EXCUSES  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE 


Denmabk  Hnx^  London.^ 

,  I  am  about  to  enter  on  some  work  which  cannot  be  well  done 

or  even  approximatelj  well,  unless  without  interruption,  and  it  would  be 
desirable  for  me,  were  it  in  my  power,  to  leave  home  for  sbme  time,"  and 
cany  out  my  undertaking  in  seclusion.  But  as  my  materials  kre  partly  in 
London,  I  cannot  do  this;  so  that  my  only  alternative  is  to  ask  you  to 
think  of  me  as  if  actually  absent  from  England,  and  not  to  be  displeased 
though  I  must  decline  all  correspondence.  And  I  pray  you  to  trust  my 
assurance  that,  whatever  reasons  I  may  have  for  so  uncouth  behaviour,  none 
of  them  are  inconsistent  with  the  respect  and  regard  in  which  I  remain. 

Faithfully  yours, 


(2) 

[March  1880.S] 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  always  hitherto  found  his  correspondents  under  the 
impression  that,  when  he  is  able  for  average  literary  work,  he  can  also 
answer  any  quantity  of  letters.  He  most  respectfully  and  sorrowfully 
must  pray  them  to  observe,  that  it  is  precisely  when  he  is  in  most  active 
general  occupation   that   he   can  answer  fewest   private  letters;  and  this 

year  he  proposes  to  answer none,  except  those  on  St  George's  business. 

There  will  be  enough  news  of  him,  for  any  who  care  to  get  them,  in  die 
occasional  numbers  of  Fan, 

^  [This  letter,  printed  as  a  dreular,  was  at  various  times  used  by  Ruskin  in 
rejkly  to  uart  of  tiis  large  correspondence.  A  copy  of  it,  dated  ^'  April  15th,  1868,'* 
18  printed  in  Letters  Jrom  John  RuMn  to  WiUiam  Ward  (No.  14^  voL  i  |^  3^ 
40.  Another  copy,  dated  "  2nd  February  1868,"  was  printed  in  Arro^og  qf  the 
Chaee^BOO,  vol.  h.  p.  272.] 

*  [This  is  a  similar  excuse,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  ^'list  of  works"  issued 
(March  1880)  by  Ruskin's  publisher.  Reprinted  in  Arroum  ^f  the  Ohaoe,  1880, 
vol.  ii.  p.  272.1 
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Brantwood^  August  I4tk,  12AU 

Mr.  Ruskin  never  gives  autographs  but  to  his  friends,  and  of  late  im 
scarcely,  even  for  them,  consent^  to  add  in  any  wise  to  his  usual  tide  of 
daily  penmanship, — ^irksome  enough  even  when  reduced  within  the  narrowat 
possible  limits. 

/«c%i8ai' 

I  have  directed  Mr.  Allen,  in  this  and  all  future  issues  of  his  list  of 
my  purchaseable  works,  to  advertise  none  but  those  which  he  is  aUe  to 
despatch  to  order  by  return  of  post  The  just  estimate  of  decline  in  tk 
energy  of  advancing  age,~^the  warnings,  now  thrice  repeated,*  of  disabling 
illness  consequent  on  any  unusual  exertion  of  thought, — and  chiefly,  the 
difficulty  I  now  find  in  addressing  a  public  for  whom,  in  the  course  of  tbe 
lost  few  years  of  Revolution,  old  things  have  passed  away,  and  all  thii^ 
become  new,  render  it,  in  my  thinking,  alike  irreverent  and  unwise  Is 
speak  of  any  once-intended  writings  as  '^in  preparation." 

I  may  perhaps  pray  the  courtesv  of  my  readers, — and  here  and  thae, 
tbe  solidtiuie  of  my  friends, — to  refer,  at  the  time  of  the  monthly  issue  of 
Magazines,  to  this  circular  of  Mr.  Allen's,  in  which  they  will  always  Sad 
the  priced  announcement  of  anything  I  have  printed  during  the  mootL 
May  .  I  also  venture  to  hint  to  friends  who  may  at  any  time  be  anxioo 
about  ine,  %haLt  the  only  trustworthy  evidences  of  my  health  are  my  wiit- 
ing3 ;  and  that  it  is  a  prettier  attention  to  an  old  man,  to  read  what  be 
wishes  to  say,  and  can  say  without  effort,  than  to  require  him  to  answer 
vexing  questions  on  general  subjects,  or  to  add  to  his  day's  appointed 
labour  the  burden  of  accidental  and  unnecessary  correspondence. 


.     •  (5) 

Bbantwood,  March  30,  188S.^ 

Mr.  Ruskin  trusts  that  his  firiends  will,  pardon  his  declining  correspond- 
ence, in  the  spring,  and  spending  such  days  as  may  be  spared  to  him  in 
the  fields,  instead  of  at  his  desk.  Had  he  been  well  he  would  have  beea 
in  Switaerland,  and  begs  his  correspondents  to  imagine  that  he  tr  so;  &t 
there  is  no  reason,  because  he  is  obliged  to  stop  in  England,  that  he  shoaki 
not  be  allowed  to  rest  there* 

^  [Printed  in  Igdrasil,  December  1800,  voL  ii.  p.  100 ;  and  in  RuMTiiana,  put  i, 
1890,  p.  112  (No.  126).  "Task"  was  misprinted  "bulk."  For  other  replies  t» 
antomph-eof lectors,  see  above,  p.  495.} 

*  [This  "Advice  by  Ruskin  "  was  printed  at  tbe  beginning  of  Mr.  Gemge  AiW 
list  of  Works  by  Mr.  Rnskin,  and  repeated  in  its  subs^ent  issues  for  mioy 
years.     Reprinted  in  RuMfHana^  part  L,  1890,  pp.  112-113  (No.  1S8).] 

»  [In  1878,  1881,  and  1882.] 

«  [Printed  in  tbe  Pali  Mall  Cfaxette,  April  2,  1886.  Reprinted  in  Ig^ 
December  1890,  vol.  ii.  p.  100 ;  in  Ruskiniana,  part  i,  1890,  p.  112  (No.  127) /'  ^ 
M.  H.  Spielmann's  John  RuMn,  1900,  p.  61.] 
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AN  OXFORD  PROTEST 

[From  tke  GMe.  October  29,  1874.  Re^mntod  in  Arrawi  <tf  the  Ckaee,  1880^ 
▼oL  ii  p.  274.  Rnakin  had  recenUr  changed  the  hour  of  his  ieotoies  from  two 
^11  twelvo,  and  the  latter  hour  clashing  with  other  lecturea,  some  complaints  had 
been  made.  Tliis  '^  protest"  was  then  issued  on  the  morning  of  October  29,  and 
reprinted  in  the  QMe  of  the  same  day.] 

The  Slade  Professor  has  tried  for  five  years  to  please  everybody  in 
Ox^rd  by  lecturing  at  any  time  that  might  be  conveniently  subordinate 
to  other  dates  of  stndy  in  the  University.  He  finds  he  has  pleased 
nobody,  and  must  for  the  future  at  least  make  his  hour  known  and  con- 
sistent. He  cannot  alter  it  this  term  because  people  sometimes  come  from 
a  distance  and  have  settled  their  plans  by  the  hours  announced  in  the 
Gazette,  but  for  many  reasons  he  thinks  it  right  to  change  the  place,  and 
will  hereafter  lecture  in  the  theatre  of  the  museum.^  On  Friday  the  30th 
be  will  not  b^in  till  half-past  twelve  to  allow  settling  time.  Afterwards, 
all  bis  lectures  will  be  at  twelve  in  this  and  future  terms.  He  feels  that 
if  he  cannot  be  granted  so  much  as  twelve  hours  of  serious  audience  in 
working  time  during  the  whole  Oxford  year,  he  need  not  in  future  pre- 
pare public  lectures  at  which  his  pupils  need  not  much  regret  their 
non-attendance. 


Ill 

AN   APOLOGY  AT  A  CONCERT 

[Frota   the    Westmituter  GaMettSy   January  24,   1900,  where  it  is   eiplained ; 

''Some  time  affo  Mr.  Ruskin  induced  Miss to  promise  to  sing  at  Ckmistoa 

m  aid  of  the  charities,  and  to  stay  with  him  as  his  guest;  but  she  did  not  turn 
up,  and  afterwards  explained  the  cause.  He  felt  very  keenly  the  breaking  of  her 
engagement,  and  wrote  the  followin|N  which  was  read  to  the  audience  at  the 
concert"    The  date  of  the  circular  is  December  3,  1880.] 

BkANTWOOO,    CoNISTON,    LiAKCASHIBa. 

Mr.  Rnakin  cannot  too  strongly  express  to  the  audience  the  regret  he 

has  felt  at  the  breaking  of  her  engagement  by  Miss on  the  present 

occasicHi.  He  does  not,  however,  feel  called  upon  to  express  his  sense  of 
the  slight  put  upon  Mrs.  Severn  and  himself,  and  he  is  sure  that  the  dis- 
regard of  the  feelings  and  expectations  of  others,  for  which  he  can  offer  no 
defence,  has  not  been  in  reality  so  great  as  it  appears,  that  the  mischance 
h«s  been  mainly  owing  to  thoughtlessness  and  to  the  certainty  felt  by  the 

^  [Instead  of  in  the  drawing  schools  at  the  Taylor  Gallery.] 
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young  lady  that  she  can  make  us  all  forget  our  quarrel  with  her  it  the 
first  notes  of  her  voice  on  some  future  occasion.  Whatever  our  immcdiite 
disappointment^  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  presence  of  an  execatint 
whose  merits,  real  or  supposed^  discourage  other  performers^  may  Dot  be 
always  a  benefit  to  a  concert,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  may  perhaps  be  penutted 
to  state  that  his  own  feeling  in  such  matters  is  that  a  song  rendered  viti: 
simplicity  of  feeling  by  a  soft  and  clear  voice  of  average  power  ponesRs 
all  the  elements  of  the  most  delightful  music,  and  that  the  intricacies  aad 
splendours  of  modem  compositions  for  voices  of  extraordinary  power  too 
frequently  efface  pleasure  in  astonishment. 


IV 

A  CHARITABLE  APPEAL 

(1884) 

[From  the  Wutmiruter  Gazette,  January  24,  1900 ;  reprinted  from  the  Leedt  Me- 
cury,  to  which  the  circular  was  supplied  by  Mr.  John  Bell,  the  Coniston  Registnr 
of  Births  and  Deaths.] 

My  good  neighbours,  the  Watkinsons,  of  Lawson  Park,  have  been  pot 
to  great  distress  since  they  came  here  on  the  7th  of  April  of  last  tot, 
with  goodwill  to  work,  all  of  them,  husband  and  wife,  elder  son  and  littk 
daughter,  but  little  more  than  their  own  hands  and  goodwill  to  trust  to, 
and  they  have  had  a  run  of  ill-luck  since,  besides  the  sorrow  of  losing  thdr 
younger  boy,  a  child  of  six,  by  the  blow  of  a  scythe.  On  the  17th  of  Jah 
they  lost  a  cow,  for  which  they  had  given  £20;  then  a  calf,  which  thej 
had  reared ;  then  the  first  of  the  great  storms  blew  their  grange  roof  of, 
and  scattered  irrevocably  or  destroyed  all  their  hay,  forty-three  carts,  ail 
but  a  cart  full.  I  partly  reimbursed  them  for  their  loss  myself,  enabliDg 
them  to  buy  another  cow,  and  the  horse  they  now  have,  but  this  hone  is 
now  taken  iU,  just  when  they  needed  him  (the  shoulder  and  limb  affected 
by  abscess) ;  and  I  believe  myself  quite  justified  by  the  worth  and  the  good 
courage  of  the  family  in  asking  now  for  some  little  further  help  for  dies 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  get  another  horse,  and  hire  a  farm  labourer  for  the 
work  which  the  son  is  scarce  strong  enough  for. 

John  Ruskin. 

Brantwood,  26M  March,  1884.^ 

^  [The  newspapers  add :  *'  Mr.  Raskin  started  the  subscription  at  £5,  and  it 
ultimately  totallea  up  to  £36,  68.  6d.,  the  following  being  the  final  entry  in  the 
snbscription-book  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Bell,  and  in  Mr.  Roskm'B  oto 
handwriting : — 

^^^8th  April,  received  total  to  here  £36,  6s.  6d.,  which  I  think  quite  m 
much  as  is  needed  in  the  case.  I  am  sure  it  is  far  more  than  was  looked 
for,  and  my  most  true  thanks  are  rendered  with  Mrs.  Watkinson's  re- 
joicing ones,  to  the  subscribers. — John  Ruskin  :  Brantwood,  8th  A^,  " 
aforesaid.' "] 
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PICTURES  FOR  JUDGMENT 

[The  following  circular  has  heen  found  among  Ruskin's  papers.  For  Mr. 
Sewening,  see  V<u.  XXXTIT.  p.  507.] 

84  Woodstock  Road,  Oxford  [1884]. 

All  pictures  on  which  Mr.  Ruskin's  opinion  is  desired  are  to  be  sent  to 
Mr.  H.  W.  Sewening,  29  Duke  St.,  St.  James's,  London.  If  Mr.  Sewening 
judges  them  worthless,  they  will  be  returned,  charging  only  the  expenses 
of  carriage  and  a  fee  of  five  shillings.  If  Mr.  Sewening  thinks  them  worth 
giving  an  opinion  upon,  he  will  return  them  with  that  opinion  written, 
charging  a  fee  of  ten  shillings. 

If  Mr.  Sewening  judges  them  worth  submitting  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  he  will 
do  so  at  the  owners'  request,  charging  a  fee  of  a  guinea,  to  be  paid  to  the 
St.  George's  Guild,  and  half  a  guinea  for  his  own  trouble,  besides  expenses 
of  carriage. 


CONVERSATIONS 

I.  WITH  SPURGEON,  IN   1858,  Etc 

a.  AT  VENICE  WITH  HOLMAN  HUNT,   1869 

3.  IN  AN  OXFORD  DRAWING-ROOM 

4.  AT  BRANTWOOD  IN   1883  WITH  JOWETT 

5.  AT  BRANTWOOD  IN   1884  WITH  M.   H.  SPIELMANN 

6.  AT  FARNLEY,   1884 

7.  AT  SANDGATE  WITH  AN  AMERICAN  VISITOR,   1887 

8.  WITH  AMERICAN  VISITORS 

9.  AT  SALLENCHES,   1888 


[For  other  Conversations  and  Reminiscences  given  in  this  edition,  see 
the  '^  Minor  Roskiniana "  in  Lists  of  Contents  of  the  several  volumes. 

For  a  notice  of  some  Conversations  at  Hawarden,  see  the  Introduction 
to  Vol  XXXVI.] 


CONVERSATIONS 


1.  WITH  SPURGEON*  (1868,  Brc.)  ; 

Towards  the  end  of  1858  Spurgeon  had  a  serious  Uhiess,  and  Raskin 
called  to  see  hhn  during  his  convalescence.  **  How  well  I  remember/'  writes 
Mrs.  Spurgeon,  ''the  intense  love  and  devotion  displayed  by  Mr.  Ruskin, 
as  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  bj  the  dear  patient's  side,  and  embraced 
him  with  tender  affection  and  tears.  'Mj  brother,  my  dear  brother/ 
he  said,  'how  grieved  I  am  to  see  jou  thus!'  His  sorrow  and  sympathy 
were  most  touching  and  comforting.  He  had  brought  him  two  charming 
engravings, — ^gems  of  artistic  taste,  which  still  adorn  the  walls  of  one  of 
the  rooms  at  Westwood, — and  some  bottles  of  wine  of  a  rare  vintage,  which 
he  hoped  would  prove  a  cordial  to  the  sufferer's  much  weakened  frame. 
My  husband  was  greatly  moved  by  the  love  and  consideration  so  graciously 
expressed,  and  he  very  often  referred  to  it  afterwards  in  grateful  apprecia- 
tion; especially  when,  in  later  years,  there  came  a  chai^  of  feding  on 
Mr.  Ruskin's  part,  and  he  strongly  repudiated  some  of  the  theological 
opinions  to  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  dosely  clung  to  the  end  of  his  life." 
(C.  H.  Spurgeon  :  an  Aviobiograp^,  by  his  Wife,  vol.  ii.,  1898,  pp.  287-f  88.) 
On  this,  or  some  earlier,  occasion,  Ruskin  ^told  my  husband/'  adds 
Mrs.  Spurgeon,  ''a  very  remarkable  stoiy,  for  the  truth  of  which  he  himself 
could  answer.  I  think  they  had  been  talking  together  of  the  interpositions 
of  God's  providence,  of  His  care  over  His  people,  and  of  the  singular 
deliverances  which  He  had  vouchsafed  to  them  when  in  danger  or  distress ; 
and  Mr.  Ruskin  then  related,  with  an  impassioned  tenderness  and  power 
which  my  pen  cannot  possibly  imitate,  the  following  instance  of  direct  and 
Divine  preservation  finom  a  dreadful  death:  A  Christian  gentleman,  a 
widower,  with  several  little  ones,  was  in  treaty  for  an  old  lutnhouse  in 
the  country.  One  day,  he  took  his  children  to  see  their  new  residence. 
While  he  talked  with  the  agent,  they  set  off  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  and 
scampered  here,  there,  and  everywhere  over  the  garden  and  grounds.  Then 
they  proceeded  to  examine  the  house,  and  rushed  up  and  down  stairs, 
looking  into  every  room,  dancing  with  delight,  full  of  fun  and  frolic, 
and  shouting  out  their  joy  over  every  new  discovery.  Presently,  when 
they  seemed  to  have  exhausted  the  wonders  of  the  old  house,  one  of  them 
suggested  that  the  underground  premises  had  not  yet  been  explored,  and 
must  therefore  be  visited  at  once.     So  the  merry  band  went  helter-skelter 

^  rin  Pimei  for  Bfarch  28,  1807,  tfaoe  was  a  paragraph  (with  skateh),  entitled 
^^  Ruskin  at  tiie  Feet  of  Spumon,"  quoting  a  paragraph  from  tha  Marnimg  Advertiser 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  Ruskin  ''sent  a  cheque,  after  hearing  him  preach,  for 
100  guineas  to  Mr.  Spurgeon  towards  the  fund  for  huilding  a  new  place  of  worudp." 
Compare  above,  pp.  217,  296.] 

XXXIV.  ISQO  2  T 
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in  search  of  a  way  below,  found  a  door  at  the  head  of  some  djtfk 
and  were  rushing  down  them  at  a  great  speed,  when,  midway,  they  aod- 
denly  stopped  in  startled  amaiement,  for,  standing  at  the  bottom  of  fit 
steps,  they  saw  their  mother,  with  outstretched  arms  and  losing  gcstme, 
waving  them  back,  and  silently  forbidding  their  further  passage.  With  t 
cry  of  mingled  fear  and  joy,  they  turned,  and  fled  in  haste  to  their  £ither* 
telling  him  that  they  had  s^en  mother,  that  she  had  smiled  lovingly  at 
them,  but  had  eagerly  motioned  them  to  go  back.  In  utter  astonishmeot, 
the  fsither  listened  to  the  children's  tale.  Search  was  made,  and  c^oat  at 
the  foot  of  those  narrow,  gloomy  stairs,  they  found  a  deep  aiid  open  wdQ, 
entirely  unguarded,  into  which,  in  their  mad  rush,  every  child  must  inevit- 
ably have  &llen  and  perished,  bad  not  the  Lord  in  His  mercy  interposed." 
{Ibid.,  pp.  289,  290.) 

''Mr.  Ruskin  came  to  see  me  one  day,  many  years  ago,  and  amoogit 
other  things  he  said  that  the  apostle  Paul  was  a  liar,  and  that  I  was  a 
fool  1  '  Well,'  I  replied,  '  let  us  keep  the  two  things  separate ;  so,  fiist 
of  all,  tell  me  how  you  can  prove  that  the  apostle  Paul  was  a  liar.'  '  He 
was  no  gentleman,  and  he  was  a  liar,  too,'  answered  Mr.  Ruskin.  'Ok, 
indeed!'  I  rejoined,  'how  do  you  make  that  out?'  'Well,'  he  said,  'there 
was  a  Jewish  gentleman  came  to  him  one  day  and  asked  him  a  polite 
question,  "How  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with  what  body  do  tbej 
come?"  (1  Corinthians  zv.  35.)  Paul  began  by  saying  to  him,  "Thoa 
fool,"  whicn  proved  that  the  apostle  was  no  gentleman;  and  then  he  con- 
tinued, "That  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened,  except  it  die,"  wiiic& 
was  a  lie.'  '  No,'  I  answered,  '  it  was  not  a  lie ;  Paul  was  speaking  the 
truth.'  'How  do  you  prove  that?'  asked  Mr.  Ruskin.  'Why,'  I  repli^ 
'vary  easily.  What  is  death?  Death  is  the  resolution  into  its  oi^giiisl 
elements  of  any  compound  substance  which  possessed  life.'  Mr.  RnskiD 
said,  'That  is  the  most  extraordinary  definition  of  death  that  I  ever  heard, 
but  it  is  true.'  *Yes,'  I  replied,  'it  is  true;  and  that  is  what  happens  to 
the  seed  when  it  dies ;  it  is  resolved  into  its  own  original  elements,  and  the 
living  germ  which  is  within  it  becomes  the  centre  and  the  source  of  the 
new  life  that  spring  from  it.'  'Then,'  asked  Mr.  Ruskin,  'what  do  yoo 
mean  when  vou  talk  of  the  death  of  the  soul?'  'I  mean,'  I  replied,  'the 
separation  of  the  soul  from  God ;  it  was  originally  with  God,  and  when  it 
separates  from  Him  it  dies  to  God;  that  is  its  death,  but  that  death  is 
non-existence.  The  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  bodv  is  the  separatioD 
from  itself  of  that  which  quickened  it,  and  it  falls  back  into  its  original 
condition.'  'Well,'  said  Mr.  Ruskin,  'you  have  proved  that  Paul  spoke 
the  truth,  but  you  have  not  proved  him  to  be  a  gentleman.'  'At  all 
events,'  I  answered,  'the  Apostle  was  as  much  a  gentleman  as  yon  weit 
just  now  when  you  called  me  a  fool.'  'So  you  are,'  said  Mr.  Ruskiii, 
'for  devoting  your  time  and  talents  to  that  mob  of  people  down  at 
Newington,  when  you  might  employ  them  so  much  more  profitably  npon 
the  intellectual  and  cultured  few,  like  that  Jewish  gentleman  who  came  to 
Paul,  and  others  whom  I  might  name.'"    (Ibid.,  voi.  uL,  1899,  pp  195-6.) 

In  one  of  his  sermons,  Spurgeon  made  the  following  allusion  to  another 
conversation  with  Ruskin:  "I  had  some  time  ago  a  conversatimi  with  a 
very  eminent  man  whose  name  is  familiar  to  you  all,  but  whose  name  I  do 
not  feel  justified  in  mentioning,  who  was  once  a  professed  believer  but  ii 
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now  fall  of  sceptieitiii.  He  said  to  me  in  the  course  of  oar  argument, 
'Why,  how  foolish  700  are,  and  all  the  company  of  preachers.  You  tell 
people  to  think  about  the  next  world,  when  the  best  thing  they  could  do 
woiUd  be  to  behave  themselves  as  well  as  they  can  in  this ! ' "  {MetrapoUtaM 
Tmbemaele  FulpU^  No.  5612,  containing  the  sermon  jHneached  by  Spurgeon 
on  March  27>  1864.  Rusldn  kept  the  number,  writing  <m  it  '^Spurgeon 
oii  me.") 


*.  IN  THE  SCUOLA  DI  SAN  ROCCO  WITH 
HOLMAN  HUNT  (1869) 

In  his  Autobiography  (Pre-Rapkaeiiiism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood, 
1905,  voL  ii.  pp.  S58-271),  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  describes  a  chance  meeting 
with  Ruskin  at  Venice  in  1869,  after  some  years'  separation.  The  friendliest 
relations  were  at  once  resumed,  and  they  spent  much  time  in  seeing 
pictures  together.  Ruskin  refers  to  this  meeting  in  a  letter  to  his  mother 
of  July  1,  I869  (see  VoL  XIX.  p.  IvA  They  stood,  in  the  ScuoIa  di  San 
Rocco,  before  the  '^Annunciation,"  described  in  Modem  Pamtert,  voL  ii^ 
Mr.  Hunt,  as  an  examination  of  the  picture  convinced  him  of  the  trath 
of  Ruskin's  reading  of  the  symbolism,  ''thought  what  happiness  Tintoretto 
must  have  felt  when  he  had  this  illuminating  thought  presented  to  him, 
and  of  his  joy  in  carrying  it  out  on  canvas,  and  was  wondering  how  few 
were  the  men  who  had  pondered  over  the  picture  to  read  it  thoroughly 
until  in  fulness  of  time  the  decipherer  came  and  made  it  dear.  This 
decipherer,"  continues  Mr,  Hunt,  "when  he  spoke,  made  it  apparent  that 
his  mind  was  dwelling  more  on  the  arrangement  of  lines  in  his  design 
and  the  technique  displayed  in  the  handling,  than  on  the  mysteries  that 
he  had  interpreted  five-and4wenty  years  before."  Ruskin  proposed  that 
they  should  see  what  he  had  written  about  it  twenty  or  more  years  ago- 
doubtless  "mariced  by  much  boyish  presumption  and  by  inflated  expres- 
sion." Modem  PamterM  was  produced,  and  Ruskin  began  to  read.  "The 
words  l»ought  back  to  my  mind,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "the  little  bedroom, 
twenty-two  years  since,  wherein  I  sat  till  the  eariy  morning  reading  the 
same  passage  with  marvel'  When  Ruskin  had  closed  the  book,  he  b^^ : 
'  No,  thore  is  no  exaggeration  or  bombast  such  as  there  might  have  been ; 
the  words  are  all  justified,  and  thev  describe  very  fiuthfully  the  character 
of  the  picture.    I  am  well  content. 

"In  ascending  the  stairs  ...  we  arrived  at  Tintoretto's  ' C^rudfixioii ' ; * 
this  more  than  warranted  all  of  Ruskin's  enthusiasm  and  eloquence,  and 
we  dwelt  upon  it  for  a  full  hour  ere  the  Modem  PakUers  was  called  into 
requisition.  How  many,  I  thought,  would  envy  me  as  I  listened  to  his 
precise  and  emphatic  reading  of  the  ever  memorable  passage  in  which  he 
describes  this  picture,  and  as  I  beard  him  say,  'No,  again  I  decide  that 
what  I  wrote  in  past  years  is  well,' — and  it  was  well." 

^  [See  iL  eh.  iii.  §  17  (VoL  IV.  p.  263).] 

•  [See  Vol.  m.  p.  xli.] 

*  [See  Plate  XXVL  in  VoL  XXXV.  for  a  study  made  by  Rusldn  from  this 
pctnre  in  1845 ;  and  for  his  deseription  <rf  it,  see  VoL  IV.  p.  270.] 
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Mr.  Holman  Hunt  afterwards  said :  "  I  observed  to-daj,  Roskiii,  tkit 
when  we  were  dwelling  on  the  pictures,  jour  interest  was  in  the  sttfaetk 
qualities  of  the  work  alone.  Was  this  because,  having  fx^viou^  Ml 
on  the  symbolism,  you  felt  free  to  treat  of  the  painter-like  exceUence  d 
Tintoretto's  labours  only  ?  "  He  goes  on  to  report  a  conversation,  in  wfaid 
Ruskin  explained  the  change  in  his  religious  views  which  bad  tiJcen  pbee 
since  his  earlier  books  were  written.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  notes  of  ik 
conversation,  though  accurate  in  substance,  hardly  succeed  in  catdnof 
and  reproducing  Ruskin's  manner.  Ruskin  himself  has  given  account  of  tk 
change.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  strictest  school  of  evangeliciliiB, 
and  in  the  acceptance  of  the  literal  accuracy  of  statements  in  iht  l&k 
He  describes  his  gradual  abandonment  of  this  position,  in  Pngleriia,  m. 
ch.  i.  In  an  earlier  volume,  we  have  seen  how  difficulties  in  regard  to  tk 
observance  of  '^  the  Sabbath  "  had  occurred  to  him,^  and  Mr.  Holmtn  Hsnt 
notes  another  point  of  the  same  kind : — 

'^  On  entering  the  nave  of  the  empty  church  [the  Salute],  observinf  that  thi 
marble  pilkurs  of  a  side  altar  were  rich  in  embedded  shell  fotsils,  Rotun  wM 
up  the  steps,  and  pointed  this  out  as  an  evidence  of  the  much  greater  antiqu^ 
of  the  earth  than  the  Bible  records  state.    'But,  Ruskin,'  I  t^fprSdd,  ^sureW  thi 

Suestion  is  not  a  new  one.  Most  of  us  considered  such  £Mts  in  our  teens.'  M 
e,  ignoring  my  remark,  continued  to  urge  importance  in  the  argument  thtt  t&i 
marUe,  though  not  of  igneous  formation,  must  have  been  many  millenniimis  anteriar 
to  man's  appearance  on  earth." 

Ruskin  was  deeply  impressed  by  Bishc^  Colenso's  writings,  as  we  ihiU 
see  in  his  Letters ;  and  the  shaking  of  the  early  foundations  of  In 
evangelical  faith  had,  as  we  have  already  seen  from  letters  to  his  h^ct} 
induced  a  mood  of  wider  scepticism.  This  was  the  mood  which  Roskio 
explained  to  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  at  Venice  in  1869.  Mr.  Hunt  expressed 
his  astonishment,  on  the  ground  that  the  scepticism  was  not  appireot 
in  Ruskin's  writings  of  the  time.  To  this  Ruskin  replied:  ''When  (int 
I  was  shaken  in  my  faith,  in  speaking  to  a  lady  whose  general  judgment 
deserved  the  greatest  respect,  i  declared  that  I  must  publish  my  dbsop 
of  views  to  the  world.  She  restrained  me  from  doing  so,  and  made  me  , 
promise  not  to  act  on  this  impulse  for  ten  years.*  Being  afterwards  eaUed 
upon  to  lecture,  I  had  to  debate  with  myself  in  what  way  I  could  satis^ 
the  demand  without  breaking  my  compact,  and  I  was  led  to  allow  ^ 
greatest  latitude  to  the  possibility  that  my  new  views  might  not  be  po" 
manent.  It  was  wise  to  test  this  by  reverting  to  my  earlier  theories,  and 
I  therefore  determined  to  deliver  one  of  my  old  lectures,  which,  wbes 
written,  was  heartfelt  and  thoroughly  conscientious ;  the  report  of  this  ^ 
what  you  read." 

Ten  years  later  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  met  Ruskin  again,  in  London.  "We 
had  been  dwelling  upon  a  picture  for  which  he  expressed  great  enthosiiSB' 
As  we  were  driving  together,  he  said,  '  One  reason  I  so  much  value  tk 


1  rSee  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  xxiii.-xxiv.] 
■  feee  ibid,,  pp.  xxxviii.-xxxiz.l 
*  [A  letter  to  Ruskin's  father  (froi 
omise :  '^  I  promised  Mrs.  La  Touch< 
thing  on  religion  of  a  serious  kind  for  ten  years."] 


■  [See  ibid,,  pp.  xxxviii.-xxxiz.l 

*  Fa  letter  to  Ruskin's  &ther  (from  Momex,  February  21.  1863)  mentioDi  tlui 
promise :  '^  I  promised  Mrs.  La  Touche  when  I  was  in  Irelana  not  to  paUiiii  aor- 
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picture  we  hare  teen  is  that  it  carries  emphatic  teaching  of  the  immortality 
of  the  sooL' "  Raskin,  it  seems,  explained  the  change  of  view,  upon  which 
Mr.  Hunt  remarked,  by  reference  to  spiritualistic  experiences.  His  move- 
ment back  to  the  Christian  £iith  has  been  noticed  and  explained,  with 
reference  to  Raskin's  own  words,  in  eariier  volumes  of  this  edition.^  He 
hmd,  as  Mr.  Collingwood  says,  '^  passed  through  many  wildernesses  of 
thought  and  doubt,  and  returned  at  last — not  to  the  fold  of  the  Church, 
bat  to  the  footstool  of  the  Father."  * 


3.  IN  AN  OXFORD  DRAWING-ROOM » 

'''Don't  wriggle  up  your  nose,  and  please  look  at  me,'  I  was  saying 
for  at  least  the  twentieth  time,  in  tones  of  despair,  to  my  sitter,  when  his 
little  sister,  who  was  perched  on  the  window-sill,  exclaimed,  *  Here  comes  a 
visitor— a  goitleman.     Oh,  it  is  Mr.  Ruskin ! '     '  Ruskin ! '  1  ahnost  shrieked 
oat.    '  You  surely  don't  mean  the  great  art  critic ! '     '  He  tells  us  such  nice 
fidry  tales,  that  is  all  I  know  about  him,'  replied  the  small  maiden,  and 
she  bounded  out  of  the  room.  .  .  .  'This  giant  brandished  a  big  sword, 
then  leapt  upon  a  big  brown  horse.'     I  heard  him  utter  these  words;  his 
peculiar  pronunciation  of  the  letter  'r'  strudL  me  he  had  a  kind  of  burr. 
It  was  a  diarming  tableau,     Ruskin  evidently  enjoyed  the  &iry  tale  as 
much  as  his  small  audience.    The  evening  l^^ht  was  stealing  in,  casting 
mysterious  shadows;  it  was  a  harmonious  setting.     I  stood  there  fascinated 
anid  no  longer  afimid ;  the  soft  voice  omquered  me.    *  Here  she  is,'  shouted 
my  small  sitter.     'You   know,'  looking  earnestly  at   the  master,  'she  is 
pointing  my  picture;  only  my  head,  not  my  legs  or  feet'     (I  could  have 
choked   on  Uie  spot   this   enfatd   tenibleJ)    My  hour   had   come;   no   use 
fighting  against  destiny;^  I  was  now  face  to  fiice  with  the  prophet.     It 
was  not  so  terrible  after  alL     A  hand  took  hold  of  mine,  a  pair  of  deep- 
set  pathetic  eyes,  with  a  twinkle  of  amusement,  rested  upon  my  flushed 
fiioe.     'So  here  you  are!    At  last  we  meet  in  the  flesh!     I  am  glad  to 
see  you  here,'  said  the  beautiful  voice.     I  found  myself  seated  close  to 
him.     He  did  not  look  as  if  he  remembered  my  past  act  of  rebellion,  and 
if  he    did,  evidently  I   was   forgiven.     'So  you    are   painting   a  portrait. 
You  have   a   fine  subject,  at  all   events,  for   colour.     You   like   drawing 

1  [See  especially  Vol.  XXUL  pp.  xlv.-xlvii ;  VoL  XXIV.  pp.  zxiL-zxiv. ; 
VoL  }CXXI1I.  pp.  Ld.,  IxiL] 

*  [Life  and  Work  qf  John  RuMn,  1900,  p.  361 J 

*  ["Shgbt  Recollections  of  Three  Great  Men,*^  in  Temple  Bar^  August  1806, 
p.  616.  ne  Recollection  of  Ruskin  was  reprinted,  with  some  touchings  up,  in 
Miss  Heoriette  Corkran's  OeleMtiee  and  /,  1902,  pp.  266-261,  where  the  foUowinr 
remsrks  (made  by  Ruskin  at  "  an  exhibition  of  pictures,  mostly  by  impressionists '  j 
are  recoided  (p.  261):  "Leave  this  place;  don't  allow  your  eyes  to  dwell  on 
these  impertinent,  insolent  daubs.  It  is  a  sin  to  prostitute  a  noble  calling  in 
such  a  miserable  way.    It  really  makes  me  feel  iXU^ 

*  [Bliss  Corkran  nad  written  to  Ruskin  for  sdvioe  some  years  before,  and  had 
fiJlen  into  displeesure  for  refosing  to  allow  a  letter  of  hers  to  appear  in  Fore 
Ckffi^era  {OeleMtiee  and  I,  ^.  267).] 
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children.    You  ought  to  go  to  IrelaBd.    I  never  taw  so  many  lordj  fMo 
as  I  did  there,  especially  amongst  Uie  beggars — such  eyes,  such  colooiiif.' 
Like  Topsy  of  old,  who  blurted  out  wiuKiut  reflecting  about  her  m^ 
I  exclaimed,  '  It  would  not  pay  to  paint  Irish  b^gar-children,  and,  ab! 
I  have  to  earn  money.'     *  Not  pay ! '  thundered  out  Ruakin,  with  t  lie 
expression   of  scorn  on  his  fiice.     'What   a  sentiment!     Never  woik  k 
money ;    it    is   degradation.      You   cannot    execute   anything    of  meiit  i 
actuated  by  so  mean  a  motive.'    I   suppose  I  looked  ashamed  of  mjidt 
for  the  master's  vmce  grew  softer.     '  No,  you  must  love   art   for  its  owi 
sake.      That   unhappy  system    of   Kensingtcm   has  raised   up    a  ooontki 
multitude  of  inferior  artists,  vainly  struggling  to  live  by   what  will  mt 
prove  a  ffrain  of  wheat  or  stitch  a  rag  together.     I  assure  you  I  woaM  k 
rather,  if  I  had  a  daughter,  that  she  were  a  scullery-maid,  or  a  milVmiiri, 
than  a   London   hack-artist.'     I   muttered  something  about   not  liking  Id 
paint  for  money,  and  that  I  did  not  cure  to  be  rich.     'That  is  wnoKoat 
You  are  far  too  impulsive  and  talk  sometimes  without  thinking;  tboa^ 
you  have  often  shown  that  you  have  |^nty  of  common  sense  and  nmeh 
spirit'  (he  added  this  sotto  voce).     'If  what  you  say  now  is  quite  trne,  jn 
would  be  an  absurd  creature  to  hate  to  be  rich.     Think,  now,  how  jm 
would  feel  if  a  messenger  came  from  the  Bank  of  Bngland,  saying  jm 
might  draw  unlimitedly.     Don't  flatter  yourself  that  the  feeling  would  <»if 
be  charitable.'     I  could  not  help  langhing;  but  Mr.  Ruskin  pushed  ne, 
he  was  so  inconsistent.     'Art   is  a  severe  taskmaster'  (he   contioiied  Ji 
a  more  serious  tone  of  voice) ;  '  to  succeed  you  must  drudge  and  love  jwr 
work.     You  cannot  serve  Crod   and  Mammon.'    Then  he  adced  me  wkt 
I   had  been  lately  studving.     I   told  him  that  I  had  been  copying  sone 
autotjrpes  from    Michael  Angelo's   Sistine  Chapel.      'What   has  an  Irak- 
woman  to  do  with  Michael    Angelo  ? '   he  exclaimed,  smiting.     '  Yoa  iR 
Irish,  I  know.     No;  go  to  Nature,  study  her,  that  is  the   real  teselwr. 
You  have  a  gift  for  colour ;  study  form ;  do  everything  as  well  u  jw 
can ;  even  if  you  give  a  month's  work  for  half-a-crown,  no  matter,  H  ii 
practice,  and  future  capital.     Now,  I  have  preached  enough,  and  miatp 
on  with  my  giant's  adventures.'    After  I  had  thanked  him  for  his  exeeOeot 
advice  once  more  the  children  gathered  round  him,  the  sympathetic  voice 
continued  the  iaiiy  tale." 


4.  WITH  JOWETT  AT  BRANTWOOD»  (1888) 

"Ruskin  talked  about  philosophy  and  religion,  denouncing  both  logie 
and  rhetoric :  '  he  did  not  need  Uiem,  nobody  did.' 

"As  an  illustration  of  his  religious  belief,  he  told  me  this  story.  'Once 
I  had  been  very  much  excited  by  a  letter  which  I  had  received  fn* 
a  friend,  and  so  great  was  my  passion  that  my  nerves  w^re  tiiakii 
for  a  fortnight  On  a  dark  and  stormy  day  I  walked  up  the  hill  out « 
Keswick,  and  as  I  walked  a  sign  came  to  me  from  heaven.  I  waB  pfsji^ 
to  be  delivered  from  my  burden,  when  suddenly  a  streak  of  light  tpp^ 

^  [Lffb  and  LeUen  of  Benjamin  JoweU,  by  Evelyn  Abbott  and  Lewii  GwpWL 
1897,  voL  ii.  p.  257.] 
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in  the  hemvena.^  I  walked  on,  and  the  clouds  gathered^  and  the  old  frame 
of  mhid  retained.  Again  I  prajed,  and  again  I  saw  the  light  This,'  he 
added,  'I  beliere  to  have  been  the  state  of  mind  of  pious  men  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Thej  had  signs  from  hearen,  and  so  have  Catholics  at  the 
present  day.'  Speaking  on  painting,  he  said  that  there  was  no  feeling 
whatever  in  the  old  painters  lor  natunil  scenery.'  Edueation  he  would  like 
to  Biake  voluntary.  Children  should  only  learn  what  they  like.  He  never 
took  an  interest  in  the  dassies  until  he  was  about  forty,  when  he  began  to 
read  Uw."« 


6.   A  CONVERSATION  WITH  MR.  RUSKIN  AT 
BRANTWOOD*  (1884) 

Three  miles  away  from  the  village  of  Coniston,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake,  lies  Brantwood,  the  house  of  Professor  Ruskin:  a  large, 
beautiful,  rambling  house,  with  spacious  rooms  and  low  ceilings,  command* 
ing  a  view  which  is  certainly  unsurpassed  in  England  for  picturesqueness 
aikl  poetic  beauty.  Down  the  grassy  slopes  and  across  the  placid,  mimnr- 
Hke  lake  the  spectator  looks  up  at  the  Old  Man  of  Cooiston,  rising  majesti- 
cally  from  amcmg  the  lesser  hills  which  form  the  middle  distance.  The 
village  lies  away  to  the  right  on  the  opposite  shore ;  to  the  left  no  habita- 
tion interrupts  the  view  for  four  miles  and  more,  save  the  ivy-grown 
CcmistoQ  Hall.  On  such  a  picture,  rich  with  ever-varying  colour,  &sci- 
nating  and  peaceful,  the  great  art  critic  loves  to  gase  throughout  the 
summer  twenty  times  a  day.  Mr.  Ruskin  was  walldng  in  the  extensive 
grounds  adjoining  the  house  when  I  arrived,  and  pending  the  announce- 
ment of  my  visit,  I  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room  to  await  his  coming. 
Dwarf  and  other  bookcases  stood  against  the  indls,  which,  moreover,  were 
adorned  with  beautiful  examples  of  Prout,  D.  G.  Rossetti,  and  others,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Ruskin's  well-known  drawing  of  the  interior  of  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice,^  one  of  hlB  most  important  efforts.  Cases  of  shells,  in  infinite 
variety,  and  of  minerals  revewd  another  and  less  generally  known  phase 
of  Mr.  Ruskin's  taste,  and  a  volume  of  "  Art  in  England " — his  last  series 
of  Oxford  lectures — lay  upon  the  table.  I  was  still  examining  the  hand- 
some bindings  upon  the  shelves  (for  the  Professor  delights  in  worthy  ex- 
ample of  the  bodLbinder's  art),  when  the  door  opened,  and  he  entered  the 


■  (This  occasion  seems  to  be  the  one  recorded  in  his  diary  of  1867:  sse 
Vol.  XTX.  pp.  xxvL-xxviL] 

<  [See  the  chapters  xiv.,  xv.  (''Of  Medisvsl  Landscape*)  in  voL  iii.  of  Modem 
PfOntvn  (VoL  V.  pp.  248  9eq,y\ 

*  [To  re-read,  that  i8»  and  with  pleasure :  see  PrmUirUmy  i.  §  187>  and  Raskin's 
letter  of  1861  to  bis  fiither  in  Vol.  XVIL  p.  xlvi.] 

«  [From  the  BM  MmU  QnsuUe,  Ajml  21,  1884,  by  Mr.  M.  H.  S^sMmn,  who 
used  most  of  the  conversatioo  at  various  places  in  his  Jokm  Ruthin :  a  Skeiek  ^  Mt 
Ii/e,  U9  Work,  and  hU  OpHncm,  with  JP^nanal  BemMteeneeo^  1900.  Re^inted  in 
the  acoUman,  April  23,  1884.] 

*  [Not  of  the  interior,  but  of  a  portion  of  the  fiicade.  The  drawing  was  No.  62 
in  the  Raskin  Exhibition  of  1907 ;  the  replica  of  it  msde  for  Professor  N<Hton  is 
PUte  D  in  VoL  X.  (p.  116).] 
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room.  With  his  usual  genial  smile  and  engaging  manner  he  said,  "I  m 
very  glad  to  see  jou;  I  wish  you  hadn't  come  to-day,  tlioagh."  I  wm 
preparing  to  offer  apologies  when  he  oontinued,  ''It  was  beautifully  brij^ 
and  clear  yesterday,  and  the  view  was  perfect.  To-day  it  is  veiy  hbck 
and  you  can  see  nothing.  But  come  with  me  into  the  library;  we  em 
talk  better  there,  and  see  better,  too,  if  the  sun  will  only  shine."  And  k 
preceded  me  into  a  chamber  whidi  was  enriched  by  even  a  greater  pn- 
fusion  of  works  of  art  than  the  one  I  had  just  left.  Numerous  exqnkitc 
water-colours  of  Turner  hung  around  the  room,  a  marvellous  ezampk  of 
Luca  della  Robbia's  fiuence  '  {"  fashioned  by  the  master's  own  hand  and  tbio- 
lutely  perfect,"  Mr.  Ruskin  said,)  decorated  the  chimney-piece,  boduMei 
and  drawers  full  of  minerals  lined  the  room,  and  beautiful  books  wm 
scattered  about  in  artistic  confusion. 

''Well,"  said  my  host  f^easantly,  as  he  settled  himself  comforttblj  m 
his  easy-chair  and  fixed  his  deep-blue  eyes  upon  me,  ''what  can  1  tdl 
you  or  the  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  that  the  public  would  like  to 
hear?  For  you  know  I  have  no  opinions  upon  politics  or  public  mattos 
just  now — for  I  don't  know  what  is  going  on  anywhere — especiaUy  I  kaow 
nothing  about  Egypt,  General  Gordon,  Ireland,  or  London  lodgings.'  Yoi 
see  I'm  very  busy  just  now,  and  when  I'm  busy  I  daren't  locSc  at  tk 
newspapers,  nor  even  open  my  letters,  until  my  work  is  finished,  »  I 
should  not  be  able  to  keep  my  mind  upon  it  oo  it  always  happens  dial 
after  the  work  upon  whidi  I  am  engaged  is  completed  I  have  a  hn^ 
confused  mass  of  correspondence  to  wade  through.  And  what  care  /  fa 
Eg3rpt  ?  "  I  ventured  to  remark  that  it  was  about  what  he  did  care  for  ti»t 
I  wanted  to  hear  his  views.  "Stay,"  he  said,  "there  is  one  politieil 
opinion  I  do  entertain  just  now,  and  that  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  an 
old  wind-bag.  When  he  makes  what  is  called  'a  great  speech,'  in  nioe 
cases  out  of  ten  he  uses  his  splendid  gifb  of  oratory,  not  funr  the  elodds- 
tion  of  his  subject,  but  for  its  vaporisation  in  a  cloud  of  words." 

Mr.  Ruskin  then  kindly  insisted  on  showing  me  the  "  lions "  of  Bnnt- 
wood.  He  went  to  one  of  the  cases  and  pulled  out  a  drawer  containing 
blocks  of  stone  in  which  were  large  masses  of  dark-blue  opal.  "There! 
never  before,  I  believe,  have  such  gigantic  pieces  of  opal  been  seen,  and 
certainly  not  possessing  that  beautiful  dark-blue  colour.  Oh,  yes,  I'm  very 
strong  in  stones ;  my  collection  of  agates  is  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  and 
I  am  at  present  assisting  the  British  Museum  in  this  department^  I^ 
diamond  I  am  at  present  exhibiting  at  the  Museum  is  unique  in  crystalliia- 
tion  on  that  scale — I  save  a  thousand  pounds  for  it  But  look---look  it 
these  books."  The  volumes  to  which  he  pointed  were  the  original  mann- 
scripts  of  several  of  Scott's  novels.  "  I  think,"  he  said,  taking  down  one 
of  them,  "that  the  most  precious  of  all  is  this.     It  is   Wo(Mock    Scott 

1  [Plate  VII. ;  the  piece  was  obtained  at  Florence  for  Ruskin  in  1880  bf  Mr.  ^ 
Fair&x  Murray,  who  attributed  it  to  Andrea,  not  Luca.] 

*  [The  Oaa^te  was  writing  much  at  the  time  on  the  Housing  Qaestion  la 
London.] 

*  [The  passage  here  omitted  on  the  then  recent  death  of  the  Duke  of  Albany* 
printed  in  Vol.  aX.  p.  zzzvL] 

«  [See  Vol.  XXVr.  pp.  L  ieq.] 


The    Madonna    and   Child. 
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was  wiitii^  this  boc^  when  the  news  of  his  min  came  upon  him.^  Do 
you  see  the  beautiful  handwriting  ?  Now  look^  as  I  turn  towards  the  end. 
Is  the  writii^  one  jot  less  beautiful?  Or  are  there  mcHre  erasures  than 
before?  That  shows  how  a  man  can,  and  should,  bear  adversity.  Now 
let  me  show  you  these  beautifully  engrossed  manuscripts  of  the  tenth, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.  I  know  of  no  stronger  proof  of  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  Church  at  that  time  than  the  evidence  of  these 
books,  when  they  used  to  write  their  psalm-books  so  beautifully,  and  play 
with  their  initial  letters  so  artistically.  Yes,  the  faces  in  all  such  manu- 
scripts are  very  badly  drawn,  but  that  is  because  the  illuminators  were 
rather  sculptors  than  artists — ^in  our  sense  of  Uie  term." 

This  reference  to  art  encouraged  me  to  ask  what  he  thought  of  Art 
in  England  at  the  present  day.  Mr.  Ruskin  shook  his  head  mournfully. 
"I  have  only  stopped  grumbling  because  I  find  that  grumbling  is  of  no 
use.  Besides,  I  am  afridd  of  an  action  for  libel — as  in  the  case  you  know 
of — if  I  open  my  mouth;  and  if  I  cannot  say  what  I  choose  about  people 
I  do  not  look  at  them.  I  may  briefly  say  that  I  believe  that  M.  the 
genius  of  modem  artists  is  directed  to  tastes  that  are  in  vicious  states  of 
wealth  in  cities,  and  that  on  the  whole  they  are  in  the  service  of  a 
luxurious  class  who  must  be  amused,  or  worse  than  amused.  I  think 
there  is  twenty  times  more  effort  than  there  used  to  be,  &r  greater  skill, 
but  £ur  less  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  it  in  the  artists  themselves.  I 
may  say  that  my  chief  feeling  is  that  things  are  goii^^  powerfolly  to  the 
bad,  but  that  there  mav  be  something,  no  (me  knows  bow  or  when,  which 
may  start  up  and  cheoL  it.  Look  at  those  drawings  of  Turner — there  is 
nothing  wrong  in  them ;  but  in  every  exhibiti<m  there  is  something  wrong ; 
the  pictures  are  either  too  sketchy  or  too  finished;  there  is  somethi^ 
wrong  with  the  man — up  to  the  very  highest."  ''  Are  you  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  your  teachings?"  ''Certainly  notl  not  in  the  least;  I  have  made' 
people  go  wrong  in  a  hundred  ways,  and  they  have  done  nothing  at  alL 
I  am  not,"  he  went  on  rather  bitterly,  ''an  art  teacher;  they  have  picked 
up  a  few  things  from  me,  but  I  find  I  have  been  talking  too  much  and  doing 
too  little,  and  so  have  been  unable  to  form  a  school;  and  people  have  not 
been  able  to  carry  out  what  I  say,  because  they  do  not  understand  it." 

"There,"  he  said,  closing  the  book,  "I  have  never  written  more  closely 
than  that,  and  they  will  recognise  this  one  of  these  days.  And  I  may 
tell  you  a  piece  of  news :  if  I  am  spared  another  six  years  I  shall  have  a 
school  of  my  own.  Turner  liked  the  Royal  Academy,  and  he  was  not 
often  wrong.  Its  members  have  always  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  I 
believe  to  everybody  else.  But  its  fiiult  is  that  it  is  not  an  'Academy'; 
it  sets  an  example  of  no  style,  and  it  teaches  its  pupils  no  principles." 

At  this  moment  the  douds,  whidi  had  obscured  the  sun  nitherto,  tolled 

>  [Compare  VoL  XIII.  p.  466.] 

*  [In  his  John  Buikin,  1900,  p.  39,  Mr.  Spielnumn  revises  the  passage  thus: 
"All  my  life  I  have  been  talking  to  the  people,  and  they  have  listened,  not  to 
what  I  say,  but  to  how  I  sav  it ;  Uiey  have  cared  not  for  the  matter,  but  only  fbr 
the  manner  of  my  words.    And  so  I  have  made  •  .  ."] 

'  [The  passage  here  omitted,  dealing  with  the  care  taken  hy  Ruskin  in  writing 
hit  Obdbrd  Leetares,  has  been  printed  m  VoL  XX.  p.  zxiL] 
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awftj.  ''Now/'  cried  Mr.  Raskin,  ''foa  will  be  able  to  tee  tiie  M 
beaatj  of  the  view.  Come  and  lode  at  it  from  the  dining-room:  itii 
ineat  from  there."  Then,  turning  from  the  window,  lie  oalkd  im 
attention  to  aevend  pictures  that  the  room  contained.     ^  Do  you  lee  tkt 

Cure  inscribed  'J.  M.  W.  Turner,  tuA  manu'?  That  is  a  porMt  «f 
self  when  he  was  only  sixteen.^  That  is  a  grand  Titian-^tlHt  old 
Doge  over  there;  and  this  picture,  which  recalls  Sir  Joshua's  'BaaiM 
LonI/  <  is  a  portrait  of  my  fiither  by  Northcote.  I  always  rej<rfce  to  ^tiA 
that  my  fiither  had  the  good  taste  and  the  good  sense  to  htvt  in 
portrait  painted  by  so  clever  an  artist  He  was  no  mean  draagfatmiD 
himself."  As  we  passed  back  to  the  library,  he  continued :  ^  Pvoit,  d 
whom  you  have  seen  several  beautiful  examples  here,  is  one  of  the  Im 
which  always  remain  fr^sh  to  me ;  sometimes  I  tire  somewhat  of  Twiner, 
but  never  of  Prout.  I  wish  I  could  have  drawn  more  my8elf-HM>t  tiat  I 
should  have  done  anything  great;  but  I  could  have  made  sndi  beutili) 
records  of  things.     It  is  one  of  the  greatest  chagrins  of  my  Me." 

I  ventured  to  allude  to  the  Ambleside  Railway.^  <*  Whenever  I  tidnkof 
it,"  said  Mr.  Ruskin  warmly,  "  I  get  so  angry  that  I  begin  to  fear  an  tttad 
of  apoplexy.  There  is  no  hope  for  Ambleskle ;  the  place  is  sure  to  be  ndied 
beyond  all  that  peoj^  imagine,  llie  reason  I  do  not  write  to  the  hadm 
papers  on  the  matter  is  because  it  merely  centres  in  the  question,  Em 
they  money  enough  to  fight  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  It  does  not  nutter 
what  anvbody  sajrs  if  t^e  damaging  party  can  pay  expenses.  There  m 
perpetually  people  who  are  trying  to  get  up  railways  in  every  directkni,  ui 
as  it  now  stands  they  unfortunatdy  can  find  no  other  place  to  make  nooc^ 
from.  But  it  is  no  use  attacking  them ;  you  might  just  as  well  seek  mocy 
from  the  money-lender  as  expect  them  to  listen  to  reason." 

*'  Can  you  tell  me  anvthing,"  I  asked,  changing  the  conversation  to  les 
debateable  ground,  ''  with  respect  to  Lupton's  failure  to  satisfy  Turner  a 
mezzotinting  his  'Calais  Pier'?  You  no  doubt  saw  Mr.  Lupton'i  l^ttr 
to  the  PaU  MaU  Gazette  on  the  subject  the  other  day?"*     "The  truth/ 


1  [Sea  the  frontispiece  to  Vol.  XIIL] 

s  "No.  107  in  the  National  Gallery.    For  Northcote's  portrait,  see  VoL  XHV.] 
*  iFot  a  letter  on  this  sobjeot,  see  above,  p.  603.1 

^  [The  passage  here  omitted^  dealing  wi^  men  of  soienoe^  has  been  |riiitei  ii 
VoL  XXVL  p.  xxxu.  n.] 


*  [In  the  Gazette  of  April  4,  there  was  a  letter  from  Mr.   T.  Lqrtoa  (thi 


He  then  toached  the  proof  with  chalk,  enlarged  the  sails  of  the  two  pnodpti 
boata  in  the  harbour^  and  added  other  Miipe  in  the  distanoe.  All  these  aHefttkai 
from  the  oicture  were  accordingly  made  in  the  enmying,  and  involved  mvo 
additional  labour  and  loss  of  time  to  the  enmver.  When  the  resalt  was  iho^ 
to  Tomer,  he  exclaimed,  *  Is  that  the  result?  It  wiU  not  do.  I  do  not  like  it  ^ 
must  return  to  the  piotare  after  alL'  My  Either  remonstrated  at  haTinf  to  » 
all  this  extra  woric,  and  suggested  an  inersase  to  the  stipulated  payment  Tiifsir 
did  not  accede  to  this  proiKwal,  and  my  &ther  could  not  afford  to  dsfoto  ^ 
mote  time  to  the  plate  which  Turner  had  materially  altered  from  his  pistois;  Aaxt 
the  engraving  was  never  finished.''] 
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said  Mr.  Ruskin,  '^  is  rerj  difficult  to  get  out  of  any  expfression  of  Turner, 
and  I  believe  that  he  was  very  apt  to  be  diasatii^ed  when  he  saw  the 
colour  of  his  pictures  in  chiaroscuro.  I  know  the  facts  of  the  case  well, 
and  I  think  that  there  was  nothing  that  Lupton  could  not  do.  Assuredly 
Turner  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  was  any  incapacity  in  his  engrarer 
at  all ;  but  when  colour  is  altered  to  black-and-white  it  often  happens  that 
the  relatiye  sise  of  the  objects  appears  to  be  altered  too." 

''Now  that  I  am  getting  old/  said  Mr.  Ruskin  in  reply  to  a  question 
of  mine,  ''and  can  climb  about  the  hills  no  longer,  my  chief  pleasure  is  to 
go  to  the  theatre.  I  told  you  just  now  that  I  could  always  enjoy  Prout ; 
in  the  same  way  one  of  the  only  pleasures  in  my  life  entirely  undiminished 
is  to  see  a  good  actor  and  a  good  play.  I  was  immensely  pleased  with 
CZom&m  and  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett's  acting  oi  it:  indeed,  I  admired  it  so 
much  that  I  went  to  see  it  three  tiroes  from  pure  enjoyment  of  it,^ 
sdthough  as  a  rule  I  cannot  sit  out  a  tragic  play.  It  is  not  only  that  it 
is  the  most  beautifully  mounted  piece  I  erer  saw,  but  it  is  that  every  feel« 
Ing  that  is  ex^Nressed  in  the  play,  and  erery  law  of  morality  that  is  taught 
in  it,  is  entirely  right.  I  call  that  charming  little  play  School  entii^y 
immoral,  because  the  teaching  of  it  is  that  a  man  should  swagger  about  in 
knickerbockers,  shoot  a  bull,  and  marry  an  heiress.*  As  regards  the  litera* 
ture  of  modem  plays,  I  think  that  in  comedies  the  language  is  often  very 

E^dous  and  piquant — ^more  so  in  French  than  in  English  pieces;  but  I 
ow  of  no  tragedy,  French  or  English,  whose  language  sati^dies  me."  * 
"The  main  work  of  my  life,"  said  Mr.  Ruskin,  "and  it  wOl  be  continued 
to  the  end  of  it,  is  the  ecclesiastical  history  that  our  fathers  hare  told  us,^ 
and  the  natural  history  connected  with  my  mineralogical  collections.  I  am 
writing  various  catalogues  in  illustration  of  these  collections,  which  I  am 
givinff  my  best  time  and  care  to.  Besides,  I  am  still  editing  Miss  Alex- 
ander s  book.  Look  at  her  drawings,"  he  went  on,  as  he  drew  some  of 
her  illustrations  from  a  cabinet.    '^Nerer  before  have  I  seen  such  perfect 

Emmanship — to  say  nothing  of  her  knowledge  of  the  flowers  she  draws, 
ow,  before  you  go,  come  up  to  my  bedroom,  and  I  will  show  you  some- 
thing worth  seeing."  He  led  the  way  upstairs,  pointing  as  we  went  to 
some  of  Turner's  sepia  drawings  which  decorated  the  staircase.  "  From  this 
room  you  will  get  the  finest  view  of  all  of  the  lake.  But  it  was  not  for 
that  I  brought  you  up ;  look  round  at  these  masterpieces  on  the  walb.  There 
are  twenty  of  Turner's  most  highlv  finished  water-colours  representing  his 
whole  career  from  this  one,  when  he  was  quite  a  boy,  to  that  one,  which 
he  executed  for  me.  There  is  not  one  of  them  which  is  not  perfect  in 
every  respect  I  am  much  exercised  as  to  how  I  shall  leave  these  beau- 
tiful drawings  after  my  death,  so  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
public     As  it  now  stands,  in  case  of  my  sudden  death  they  will  all  go  to 

^  ["I  like  Wilson  Barrett,"  said  Ruskin  one  day,  "be  flatters  me  so  delieioosly 
and  in  such  tactful  taste"  (M.  H.  Spielmann's  John  Ruskin^  1900,  p.  41.  For 
another  refsrence  to  him,  see  above,  p.  21.] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  this  play  by  Robertson,  see  above,  p.  392.] 

'  pAnd  he  added  that  he  was  a  critical  admirer,  too,  with  many  reservations, 
ef  Miss  Mary  Anderson — '  a  sweet  lady  and  an  excellent  person,  but  not,  I  think,  a 
gieat  actress'"  (M.  H.  Spiehnann,  p.  54).] 

*  [See  Vol.  XXXIIL] 
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Oxford,^  but  I  cannot  quite  make  up  my  mind  as  to  what  is  tlie  best  to 
do.  Here  you  see  what  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  painting  of  ftuat 
that  Hunt  ever  did,  and  it  liangs  amonff  the  Turners  like  a  brooch.  Yci^ 
I  hold  this  to  be  the  finest  collection  of  perfect  Turner  drawings  in 
enee — with  one  exception,  perhaps;  and  the  nation  shall  have  it." 


''  I  have  made  a  great  mistake.'  I  hare  wasted  my  life  with  nxineralogj, 
which  has  led  to  nothing.  Had  I  devoted  mjrself  to  birds,  their  life  and 
plumage,  1  might  have  produced  something  worth  doing.  If  I  could  only 
have  seen  a  humming-bird  fly/'  he  went  on,  with  a  wistfol  smile,  ^it 
would  have  been  an  epoch  in  my  Ufe !  Just  think  what  a  hmppy  life  Mr. 
Grould's  must  have  been — ^what  a  happy  life !  Think  what  he  saw  and 
what  he  painted.  I  once  painted  with  the  utmost  joy  a  complete  drawing 
of  a  pheasant — complete  with  all  its  patterns,  and  the  markings  of  eveiy 
feather,  in  all  its  particulars  and  details  accurate.  It  seems  to  me  an 
entirely  wonderful  thing  that  the  Greeks,  after  creating  such  a  play  ai 
The  J&xU,  never  went  further  in  the  production  of  any  scientific  ranh. 
You  remember  that  perfectly  beautiful  picture  of  MUlais' — ^'The  Ornitho- 
logist '  ^ — the  old  man  with  his  birds  around  him  ?— one  of  the  most  pathetie 
pictures  of  modem  times." 


6.  RUSKIN  AT  FARNLEY*  (1884) 

"{Sahtrdav,  December  IS.) — The  first  words  he  said  when  he  entered  the 
room  were  tnat  he  had  a  great  favour  to  ask,  which  was  that  we  would 
not  ask  him  to  go  into  the  drawing-room,  the  room  where  the  oil-plctnrci 
by  Turner  hung,  for  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  bear  it.  ...  In  the 
evening  he  spoke  about  music.  He  said  that  what  is  now  called  high-dast 
music  missed  all  the  point  and  meaning  of  the  old  national  music,  whidi 
so  much  depended  on  the  feeling  of  the  performer.  Now-a-days  yon  could 
not  get  to  hear  a  Scotch  or  old  Italian  air,  and  for  his  part  he  preferred 
law  music  to  what  is  called  good  music — the  latter  was  full  of  a  certain 
passion  but  meant  nothing. 

** (Sunday,  December  14.) — ^A  dull  gloomy  morning;  Mr.  Ruskin  talked  at 
breakfast  about  the  clouds  and  his  study  of  the  sky,  and  the  fiict  that  the 
last  ten  years  had  been  marked  by  such  great  absence  of  sunshine  and 
so  much  doud  and  fog.  ...   In  the  afternoon  he  looked  at  the  Rhine 

*  [For  Raskin's  rupture  with  Oxford  and  revocation  of  this  bequest,  see  VeL 
XXxTiL  p.  IviL] 

'  [This  concluding  paragraph  was  added  by  Mr.  Spielmann  in  his  John  Ruttm, 
1900,  p.  161.] 

'  [For  another  reference  in  the  same  sense  to  this  picture  of  1886,  see  VoL  XIT. 
p.  49e.1 

«  [''Mr.  Raskin  at  Famley,"  by  Edith  Mary  Fawkes,  in  the  ybietenUk  Onterf, 
April  1900,  voL  47>  pp.  621-623.  Some  letters  to  Mn.  Fawkes  in  oonneiion  witk 
this  visit  are  given  in  a  later  volume.  For  Roskin's  earlier  visit  to  Fbmlev,  sse 
VoL  Xn.  p.  liv.] 
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sketches;  afterwards  he  looked  at  the  book  of  birds.  They  seemed  to 
delight  him,  especially  the  peacock's  head,  which  he  said  was  a  marvel  cf 
colour  and  force,  and  the  kingfisher,  which  he  examined  for  a  long  time 
with  a  magnifyhdg  glass,  and  he  said  he  could  not  find  words  to  describe 
its  exquisite  beauty.  I  asked  if  Turner  had  painted  many  birds,  and  he 
mnsweml,  'Nowhere  but  at  Famley.  He  could  only  do  them  joyfully 
there.' 1 

"He  came  down  for  an  hour  after  dinner,  and  he  talked  a  great  deal 
about  Sir  Walter  Scott  ...  Of  Carlyle  he  spoke  with  the  utmost  lore  and 
veneration.  He  said  he  had  been  more  than  a  fother  to  him,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  literature,  so  for  as  history  went,  like  his  French  Reoohdiom 
mnd  Frederick,  and  that  he  had  done  immortal  work.  I  said  how  sad  it 
seemed  that  with  his  great  asfrirations  he  should  hare  led  such  a  miser- 
able life.  Mr.  Rusldn  said  he  was  not  really  as  unhappy  as  the  life  by 
Proude  made  him  out  to  be ;  that  he  had  a  wretched  digestion  and  a  way 
of  talking  about  his  miseries,  but  that  his  life  was  not  really  as  unhappy 
MM  Turner's.* 

''The  next  morning  Mr.  Ruskin  went  away.  I  drore  with  him  to  the 
station,  and  as  we  got  near  the  little  town,  he  said,  'Look!  look!  a 
Turner  drawing!' — ami  engraved  on  my  memory  is  the  fomiBar  Tiew  of 
Otley  bridge,  the  river  Whivfe  gleaming  in  veiled  sunshine,  a  soft  mist  half 
hiding  the  town,  and  the  great  hill  rising  slate-coloured  above  the  mist 
into  a  luminous  sky." 


7.  RUSKIN  AT  SANDGATE*  (1887) 

At  a  small  seaside  town  on  the  Kentish  coast,  and  in  an  <rid-foshioned 
hotel,  whose  living-rooms  look  directly  on  to  a  shingly  shore,  Mr.  Ruskin 
is  at  present  staying  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  As  it  is  not  long  ago 
that  unfovourable  reports  were  circulated,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
him  looking  as  well  as  he  does.  There  was  no  sign  of  w^Juess  as  he 
advanced  and  with  kind  cordiality  greeted  his  visitor,  pointed  out  a  com- 
fortable chair,  and  alluded  en  pastofU  to  the  charming  qnaintness  of  the 
room.  "  It  is  so  quiet,"  he  remarked,  "  nothing  but  the  sound  of  the  sea, 
a  murmur  of  waves,  a  rest  and  a  pleasure."  .  •  . 

^  [It  was  then  that  Ruskin  spoke  the  words  about  Famley  which  his  hostess 
afterwards  entered  in  the  ▼isitora'  book :  see,  again,  Vol  XLL  p.  liv.] 

'  [So,  in  another  recorded  conversation,  Raskin  "spoke  with  scornfol  amuse- 
ment of  such  mistaken  enthusiasts  ss  wished  to  enroll  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  among 
the  martjrrs  on  account  of  her  'man's'  bad  temper.  He  admitted  that  Carlyle  was 
grumpy,  and  habituaUy  melancholy — 'but  so  am  I' — and  he  wss  easily  irritated. 
'That  clever  shrew/  his  wifo,  well  knew  this,  and  by  the  very  tones  of  her  voice 
ss  she '  rasped  out  nis  name '  could  set  his  nerves  on  edge  in  a  paroxysm  of  febrile 
irritation"  (''Raskin  and  Girlhood:  Some  Happy  Reminisoeiices,''  by  L.  Allen 
Harker,  in  Scrilmm^e  Magaatine^  November  1906,  p.  568>] 

'  [From  the  Bo&Um  Evening  Transeript^  January  7,  1888.  The  article  wss 
headeil  "Raskin  at  Close  View.  An  Interview  with  the  Great  Critic  at  Sandgste. 
His  Estimate  of  English  and  Americans  ss  Art-lovers" ;  and  wss  dated  November  22, 
1887.]     • 
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I  allvded  to  a  nev^M^r  report  I  had  teeo  of  hk  haTing  laUiy  par- 
ckaied  some  water^okmr  drawings  by  Tamer,  of  Old  Folkestone.  He 
sodled  and  replied,  ''That  is  not  quite  true,  though  ei  course  there  is  a 
foundation  for  it.  I  bought  some  drawings  from  a  Mr.  Banow,  of  Old 
Folkestone,  intending  to  use  them  as  illustrations  in  a  lbrtfacoiiuiB|r  book,^ 
depleting  this  coast  in  the  dajs  of  Turner — ^700  may  know  tbat  Tnmn 
lired  at  Margate  and  punted  idl  along  this  coast"' 

''  I  beliere  the  Town  Council,  or  some  of  the  local  magnates  of  F<rfke> 
stone,  asked  you  to  present  the  drawings  to  their  museum  ? " 

''They  did,  though  they  would  not  appreciate  them  if  they  had 
They  are  dmng  all  they  can  to  spoil  the  beautiful  coast  and  the  old 
with  their  horrible  railway  erections;  there  are  steamers  there 
smoke  for  three  hours  before  they  start— one  would  think  they  mi^t 
their  fbd;  howCTcr,  that  is  their  lookout,  though  the  thing  im 
Once  one  could  see  the  lovely  coast  stretdiing  to  Doyer,  see  Shakespesae's 
Cliff;  now  that  is  all  hidden  by  hideous  sra<^e.  To  think  that  I  shoold 
give  them  the  drawings,  that  they  might  have  bought  themselves  had 
they  been  so  minded,  they  are  the  damndest  people." 

Mr.  Ruskin's  way  of  8a3ring  the  word  "damndest"  does  not  strike  one 
as  a  condenmatory  epithet;  it  is  said  with  such  a  gentle  relish,  that  ft 
merely  becomes  a  superlatire  adjective  of  a  humorous  tendency. 

"How  do  I  like  the  Americans?"  This,  in  req)onse  to  a  question  of 
mine.  "I  did  not  like  them  until  recently;  you  know  I  lived  for  a  lo^ 
time  in  the  thirteenth  century,  then" — he  laughed  heartily  for  a  second — 
"I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  it  and  look  round  me  a  little  here.  What 
made  me  think  more  of  the  Americans  was  because  of  the  Americaiis  I 
met ;  perhaps  Miss  Alexander  inclined  me — though  she  has  lived  so  long 
in  Florence,  that  I  might  almost  call  her  a  Florentine.  She  has  a  beau 
tiful  and  tender  character.  .  .  . 

"And  then  I  met  and  thoroughly  enmred  the  society  of  Dr.  Hofanes; 
but  my  friend  is  Professor  Chaiies  Eliot  NorUm,  a  chaimiag  man — deier, 
scientific,  cultured.  Yes,  I  like  the  Americans  better  now  than  I  ever 
did  before-^sueh  youth,  such  energy.  I  think  of  them  when  I  aa  dead 
and  the  Great  Energy  is  resistlcMly  pushing  them  forward.  Their  time  is 
not  now,  it  is  in  the  foture,  though  I  admit  their  progress  in  sriencr; 
still,  they  are  crude;  art  does  not  come  to  a  new  people;  it  most  be 
built  up  with  patience  and  reverence.  Some  day  they  will  have  a 
national  school;  now  they  are  crude  and  have  no  taote  idea  <w  apprecia- 
tion of  a  work  of  art,  of  a  picture,  than  the  English  have." 

"But  do  you  not  think  the  English  are  appreciative  of  art  irnwc 
appreciative  than  the  Americans?" 

"John  Bull  is  simply  a  colonist.  He  is  a  hard-headed,  practical  man, 
who  will  go  all  over  the  world,  and  take  other  lands,  and  build  walls,  but 
he  doesn't  care  for  a  picture^ — ^he  doesn't  know  a  good  one  when  he  sees 
one — and  there  are  no  painters  who  know  how  to  lay  paint  on  sinee 
Turner  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds." 

In  saying  this  Mr.  Ruskin  did  not  convey  the  impression  that  he  onljr 

*  [One  of  Ruskin's  many  unwritten  books.] 

<  [For  Turner's  studies  of  Margate  skies,  see  Vol.  XXVIL  p.  164»] 
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t  9uupled  out  these  two  men  as  destmng  of  pndse  from  the  msnj,  for  he 
spwe  of  Stanfield,  Constable^  etc,  and  others  of  that  epodi.  He  seemed 
to  mean  that  with  their  demise  the  English  school  of  painting,  as  a 
distinct  school,  had  departed. 

Later  he  delivered  himself  as  l(dlows  concerning  the  Mtmich  school:^ 
"  I  was  there  and  stood  it  as  long  as  I  oould,  bat  it  made  me  ill.  Had 
I  stayed  longer,  such  work" — ^he  paused,  and  with  an  animated  gesture— 
'*  I  verily  believe  would  have  given  me  the  cholera." 

After  some  general  conversation  not  easy  to  write  down,  but  in  the 
ooune  of  which  Mr.  Ruskin  made  gracefal  allusions  to  Carlyle  and 
Bmerson,  he  again  touched  on  John  Bull's  colonising  instincts  and  the 
Irish  question.  ''An  obstinate  and  cmel  Government!  Nothing  but 
cruelty  and  oppression  in  Ireland,  beginning  with  Henry  VIIL" 

"But  you   do   not  blame  the  existing  Government  for  follies  of  the 

''No,  but  the  existing  Government  has  its  follies  ci  to-day.  Let  it 
redress  these." 

From  this  dangerous  subject,  which  like  a  theological  controversy  has 
no  end,  the  "  professor "  drifted  conversationally  to  the  Folkestone  people 
and  their  contrivances  lor  de&cing  Nature's  handiwork.  ''They  are  even 
talking  of  sending  their  smoking  steamers  here,  building  a  pier  and  a 
railway  and  I  don't  know  what — ^whatever  they  touch  in  Nature  th^ 
surround  and  spoiL  There  is  a  man  there  who  has  bought  a  Int  of  lovely 
moorland  and  gone  and  built  a  wall  around  it!  The  beach  here  is  weU 
as  it  is,  and  should  be  left  so.  Not  that  they  appreciate  it;  it  serves  for 
the  lovers  who  come  from  there,  and  sit  on  the  shore  in  their  horrible 
plaid  costumes  and  gase  on  the  aoa." 


8.  WITH  AMERICAN  VISITORS* 

''Ah!  now,  gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  see  you." 

There  was  no  time  nor  necessity  for  a  formal  introduction.  The  great 
man  to<^  my  hand  as  if  he  had  always  known  me,  as  periiaps  he  thought 
he  had.  Then. he  greeted  my  friend  in  the  same  way,  stirred  up  the  nre, 
for  it  was  a  north  of  En^^and  summer  day,  and  took  a  seat  by  the  table. 
We  were  all  silent  for  a  space — a  sUence  without  embarrassment 

"You  were  looking  at  the  etching  over  the  fireplace — it  was  sent  to 
me  by  a  young  lady  in  Arnica,"  said  Mr.  Ruskin,  "and  I  placed  it  there 
to  get  acquainted  with  it  I  like  it  more  and  more.  Do  you  know  the 
scene?"    I  knew  the  scene  and  explained  somewhat  about  it. 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  the  fiiculty  of  making  his  interviewer  do  most  of 
the  talking.  He  is  a  rare  listener,  and  leans  forward,  putting  a  hand 
behind  his  right  ear  to  get   each  word  you  say.    He  was  particularly 

>  [See  Vol.  Vn.  p.  liii.] 

s  [14(09  Jmtm^  to  Os  Eomm  ^  Good  Mgm  and  GrmL  By  Slbert  Hubbard. 
John  Roskin.  Febmarj  1805.  New  York  and  London.  The  dale  of  the  "litUe 
joamey"  to  Brantwood  b  not  given.] 
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interested  in  the  industrial  conditions  of  Americs,  and  I  soon  faiid 
myself  ''occapying  the  time/'  while  an  occasional  word  of  intcRDfrim 
from  Mr.  Raskin  gave  me  no  chance  to  stop.  I  came  to  hear  bim,  vk 
to  defend  our  ''republican  experiment,"  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  tk 
United  States  of  America.  Yet  Mr.  Raskin  was  so  gentle  and  respedfai 
in  his  manner,  and  so  compUmentary  in  his  attitude  of  a  listener,  fiat  mj 
impatience  at  his  want  of  sympathy  for  our  ''experiment"  only  end 
me  to  feel  a  little  heated. 

''The  £urt  of  women  being  elected  to  mayoralties  in  Kansas  makei  wt 
think  of  certain  African  trib^  that  exalt  their  women  into  warriors-foi 
want  your  women  to  fight  your  political  battles!" 

"You  evidently  hold  the  same  opinion  on  the  subject  of  eqosl  rigkts 
that  you  expressed  some  years  ago,"  interposed  my  eompanicm. 

"What  did  I  say— really  I  have  forgotten?" 

"  You  replied  to  a  correspondent,  saying :  '  Yon  are  certainly  right  a 
to  my  views  respecting  female  franchise.  So  fitr  from  wishing  to  give  10(0 
to  women,  I  would  fain  take  them  away  from  most  men.'"^ 

"Surely  that  was  a  sensible  answer.  My  respect  for  woman  »  too 
grreat  to  force  on  her  increased  responsibilities.  Then  as  for  restrietiB; 
the  franchise  with  men,  I  am  of  the  nrm  conviction  that  no  man  should  U 
allowed  to  vote  who  does  not  own  property,  or  who  cannot  do  consMfer- 
ably  more  than  read  or  write.  The  voter  makes  the  laws,  and  why  ahoiU 
the  laws  regulating  the  holding  of  property  be  made  by  a  man  who  ba 
no  interest  in  property  beyond  a  covetous  desire;  or  why  should  k 
legislate  on  education  when  he  possesses  ncme !  Then,  Agidn,  women  do 
not  bear  arms  to  protect  the  State." 

"  But  what  do  you  say  to  Mrs.  Carlodc,  who  answers  that  inasmsdi  ai 
men  do  not  bear  children  they  have  no  right  to  vote:  going  to  w 
possibly  being  necessary  and  possibly  not,  but  the  perpetuity  of  the  State 
demanding  that  some  one  bear  children." 

"The  lady's  argument  is  ingenious,  but  lacks  force  when  we  oooader 
that  the  beuing  of  arms  is  a  matter  relating  to  statecraft,  while  tk 
baby  question  is  Dame  Nature's  own,  and  is  not  to  be  regulated  eren  br 
the  sovereign." 


9.  BUSKIN  AT  SALLENCHES*  (1888) 

I  had  seen  Ruskin  often  before.  I  had  watched  him  Sondsj  ifter 
Sunday  walk  up  the  Christ  C3iurch  choir  over  the  mosaic  symbols  ^ 
Temperance  and  Fortitude.  I  had  marvelled  at  the  lengths  of  bloe  neek* 
tie  which  appeared  to  be  twisted  round  cmd  round  his  collar,  and  seaoed 
to  prop  his  chin,  at  that  time  beardless.  I  had  listened  to  <me  (^  b^ 
great  courses  of  lectures  in  the  museum  theatres,  and  well  remember  bov 
hi  the  last  he  so  overwhelmed  us  with  solemn  awe,  that  when  he  doted 

^  [See  above,  p.  499.] 

"  [Prom  the  Daily  Chronicle,  February  8,  1899.  Another  account  of  the  iMje 
talk  with  Raskin,  signed  ^'M.  W.  N./'  appeared  in  the  WeiMnder  Gam 
January  22,  1901.  J 
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him  book  BO  one  mofcd  or  spoke.  We  BMt  tiieie  abtokiteljr  dtest  We  no 
aaote  thought  of  the  uMud  tirander  of  spphrate  than  we  shovM  faft««  tkooght 
^  dftppfng  an  cftgel't  oong  that  makei  the  heavens  be  mate.  Bat  thm 
I   had  no  oppoftunitj  of  tneethig  the  gnat  teiefacr  to  whom  all  wtant 


Onoe^  howerveiV  I  <ttd  laeet  him  in  rather  mm.  tntereatiiig  iv«y.  It  vrmm 
eleven  years  ago,  soon  after  Prcgteriia  had  appeared,  and  inspired  hj  a 
^fesoriptton  of  a  viUage  in  one  of  these  diaptas  of  yeathfal  uesMiries,  I 
bad  songht  «it  the  place  myself  aad  was  staying  there,  it  is  the  uMst 
taaotilal  valley  I  kno^  ia  Switasrland.  At  eopper  there  was  always  with 
BBe  a  very  aMKkst  and  intelligent  Sootchnan,  whom  I  eonjectuivd  to  he 
the  attendant  to  aa  unknowa  gentfcaiaa  ia  a  piivate  saite  i^pstairs.  Tiia 
saakaawn's  bedroom  was  nest  to  mine,  and  as  he  began  waikii^^  aheat  with 
vaeaking  hoots  at  i^we  o'efeck  erery  BMNmin^  I  only  wished  he  woold  ga 
away.  Whether  ha  was  a  natiVasan  ar  a  Inaatftc,  I  ooald  not  qaite  make 
ap  my  mind,  bat  from  the  enormoos  number  of  letters  and  papers  he  was 
alwm  sending  to  the  post  I  set  him  down  as  a  gentle  graphoroaniac. 

Of  courM  it  was  Raskin.  He  was  then  writing  the  beautiful  epUogue 
to  the  last  large  edition  of  Modem  Paimiert.^  Next  day  I  saw  the  Master 
at  the  window  and  he  received  me.  In  an  Englishman  his  politeness  was 
so  surprising  that  it  seemed  excessive.  His  manner  at  first  also  was  sub- 
dued and  solemn,  as  though  we  were  in  church,  and  the  tone  thron^out 
sad  and  regretful  but  for  the  sudden  sunshine  of  irony  and  the  little  smile 
which  tempered  any  bit  of  exaggeration  or  despair.  He  began  talking  at 
once  about  the  |dace,  saying  there  was  none  like  it  for  beauty  and  sub- 
limity combined.    ''And  yet,"  I  said,  ''hardly  a  soul  stays  here." 

"Very  few  people  have  souls,"  he  answered,  "and  those  that  have  are 
generally  too  ambitious  and  want  to  go  up  heights.  Hardly  any  one  reallv 
cares  about  beauty.  If  they  did  they  would  neither  build  London  nor  pull 
Paris  down.  Most  people  care  for  nothing  at  all  but  comfort  and  money. 
There  are,  of  course,  good  people  still,  but  they  spend  all  their  time  in 
undoing  the  harm  which  the  others  have  done.  They  go  about  nursing,  or 
improving  the  East  end,  or  teaching  cretins.  The  healthy  and  hopeful  are 
neglected.  Nobody  thinks  it  interesting  enough  or  worth  while  to  look  after 
them,  or  share  thcdr  lives.  A  woman  with  a  lovely  voice  was  singing  here 
the  other  day  along  the  streets.  Her  only  song  was  all  about  'Libert^, 
Libert^,'  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  rushed  out  and  asked  her  what  she 
knew  of  liberty.  I  tried  to  get  her  to  sing  some  of  the  other  songs  in 
the  bo<^  she  was  selling,  but  found  she  didn't  know  any  and  couldn't  read 
a  word.  Was  she  not  of  more  value  than  many  cretins?  Yet  no  one 
taught  her. 

"Yes,  the  people  here  are  gloomy,  and  no  w<mder.  They  are  neglected 
and  left  to  themselves,  and  not  allowed  to  see  or  hear  anything.  There 
are  no  gentry  in  the  country.  They  have  swarmed  into  the  towns  to  make 
money.  The  peasants  have  a  very  hard  time,  especially  in  such  seasons  as 
this,"  (i.e,,  from  the  wet)  "and  now  that  tiie  vines  are  diseased.  The  whole 
climate  of  Europe  is  growing  damper,  and  1  only  wish  God  would  provide 
us  with  better  means  of  resisting  it  The  snow  is  not  so  deep  on  Mont 
Blanc  as  it  used  to  be  when  first  I  saw  it.     It  comes  lower  down  the  sides^ 

1  [See  in  this  edition  VoL  VIL  pp.  461-464.] 
XXXIV.  2  u 
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but  is  thiiiy  and  the  top  in  growing  quite  bare.  Yesterdaj  we  were  out 
on  the  road  towards  C,  and  saw  the  great  moraine  that  once  came  fen 
Mont  Blanc  and  ext^ided  to  Greneva  and  the  Jura.  As  it  gradoallj  re- 
ceded it  left  its  greatest  blocks  just  in  that  place.  I  measiued  some  of 
them."  (Here  he  gare  me  the  measurements,  showing  his  careful  aecnnq 
in  all  observation.)  ''The  v^retatioa  was  very  rich,  as  it  alwajs  is  oa 
granite." 

Then  he  fell  to  talking  of  friends  we  both  knew,  praising  tiidr  maor 
tific  powers  and  their  patience  in  drawing.  ''They  can  do  t&  and  thtt,' 
he  said,  "which  is  much  more  than  I  can.  Yes,  I  think  there  are  stiL 
good  people  in  the  world,  though  they  generally  overwork  themsdro— or 
overwalk,  like  you.     I  only  wish  I  cculd  walk  as  &r  now." 

Other  personal  things  he  said,  and  then  parted  with  the  same  po)it& 
ness.  I  wish  I  could  represent  the  perfect  tone  and  modulation  of  tk 
voice,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  smile  amid  the  sorrowful  words. 


.^ 
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I 

NOTES  ON  THE,  BIBLE 

1.  CONDUCT  AND  FAITH  ^ 

(L)  In  thk  Old  Tettament 

Isaiah  t. — New  moons  and  sabbaths  comtmiied;  condoet  only  reanired. 
Seek  judgment  irighi,  in  margin) ;  relieve  tke  oj^iressed ;  ju^;e  the  nther- 
less  and  widow. 

Is.  U. — ^The  Sins  accused  are  Soothsajing,  Too  great  wealth  (chariots 
and  horses),  and  tdoiahy  and  pride  (yery  curiously  connected  these  two 
last);  closed  with  exhortatiop  to  humility. 

Is.  m. — Punishment  of  the  land  by  foolish  princes,  and  babes  to  rule 
•ver  them.  Oppresskm  of  anarchy :  note  vers^  5,  Then  the  two  important 
imrses,  ''Say  ye  to  the  righteom,  It  shi^U  be  well  with  hm/'  ''Say  ye  to 
the  wicked.  It  shall  be  ill  with  him/'  Pride  stgsm  accused  in  daughters 
of  ZteiL 

Is.  tn^-rrMystical.    May  ha^e  evangelical  meaning. 

Is.  V. — ^The  vineyard  bringing  forth  wild  grapes;  that  is,  oppression  (&• 
stead  of  judgment  (v«ne  7).  Abo  avarice  and  self-indulgenee>  in  rest  of 
diapier.  Laying  boose  to  house,  calling  evil  good,  conceit,  injustice: 
verses  ftO,  %l,  iS. 

Is.  vL — Grand  mystical  passage.  Isaiah»  being  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  is 
paayed  and  purged  by  live  coal  taken  with  tongs  from  off  aUar.* 

Is.  vu.,  via.,  ix. — ^Do  not  bear  on  the  subject  except  ix.  15, 17,  Hypocrisy 
and  evil-doing  and  lying. 

Is.  «. — ^Verses  1,  %,  Injustice  and  robbery  of  poor  and  £|therless;  6, 
Hypocrisy. 

Is.  M. — 4,  5,  Righvcousness  and  equity  to  the  poor ;  conf.  xvi.  5 ;  zzvi  $# 
7,  10. 

^  rriiesa  pastsges  are  collected  frtmi  Roskin's  Diaries  written  daring  his  oontl- 
Dimtal  travels  in  1856,  1868,  and  1860.  In  looking  over  the  book  at  some  later 
time,  he  noted  the  entries  among  '^ThingB  begun,  not  finished,  an  Ana^fsis  of 
Texts  rekitiuff  to  Conduct  and  Futh  in  Old  Testament  "—here  limited  to  Isaiah— 
and  ''As  sm^n  of  by  Christ"] 

>  [Per  Riiskin's  diseearses  en  the  passage,  see  #bt«  Cbmaem,  Letter  46  O^oL 
XXVIII.  p.  146).] 
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1$.  xu. — May  be  interpreted,  with  some  fbrciiif,  evangelicaUy. 

Is.  xvL — 5,  Righteousness. 

Is.  xm. — 1,  8,  10  may  be  forced  into  evangelicalism. 

Is.  xxH. — 12^  13,  14,  Merriment  as  iniquity. 

Is.  xMv. — 5,  Breaking  Crod's  law  and  the  eyerlasting  covenant;  eoiL 
V.  20. 

Is.  XXV. — 6,  7,  8,  9. 

Is.  xxvL — Importance  of  Equity  to  poor,  and  works  generaDy,  8,  IS,  etc. 

Is.  xxffU. — ^Notable  for  denunciation  of  folly,  11 ;  conC  zzix.  84. 

Is.  xxmii. — Sensuality  and  pride  throughout ;  with  evangrlifaJ  vene  l^ 
opposed  by  17. 

Is.  xxix. — Hypocrisy,  13.  Watching  and  lying  in  wait  for  sin,  20,  SI, 
with  praise  of  meekness  and  promise,  19* 

Is.  XXX. — Want  of  trust  in  God. 

Is.  xxxi. — The  same,  and  idolatry,  7. 

Is.  xxxiL — ^Verse  2  may  be  forced  into  evangelicalism,  but  the  reiton- 
tion  is  to  be  of  perfection  in  character  (4)  and  true  estimate  of  it,  7; » 
16,  17. 

Is.  xxxm. — The  great  conduct  verse,  15. 

Is.  xxxw. — ^Not  bearing  on  the  point. 

Is.  XXXV. — Perhaps,  with  much  forcing  at  verse  S,  evangelical. 

Is.  xxxvU'-xxxix. — Historical. 


(ii.)  As  SPOEIN  OP  BY  Christ 

1.  First  recorded  words  of  Christ,  '<Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  aboit 
my  Father's  business"  [Luke  ii.  49].  I  supnose  the  ''how  is  it  that  f 
sought  me,"  is  best  interpreted  simply  as  Uie  fiither  and  mother  woiU 
understand  it ;  vet  it  seems  to  me  as  if  it  were  a  mvstical  qnestioii,  to 
all  Christians  who  seek  Christ  vainly,  and  without  worldng.  Horn  did  jt 
seek  me? 

2.  Second  recorded  words,  ''Thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  riglitM"^ 
ness"  [Matthew  iii.  151.  I  do  not,  however,  understand  Christ's  mesaingi 
as  respected  baptism.  Whether  He  meant  that  persons  pure  in  spirit  were 
yet  wrong  if  they  neglected  outwani  means  of  sanctification ;  or  that  "tiutfi'' 
in  humility  and  submission  to  inferiors,  all  righteousness  was  best  foiOki 

8.  Third  rec<mled  words,  to  the  two  disciples,  to  Peter,  and  to  Nathasid 
[John  i.  39,  42,  47].  To  the  disciples,  the  "Come  and  See"  «>  wdlif 
the  command  to  Philip,  "Follow  me"  [John  i.  43],  are  both  eommsndi» 
acts:  addressed  to  persons  beginning  to  seek  the  right;  and  which  coo* 
mands,  by  obeying,  they  would  gradually  find  leading  to  more  light  Ot 
the  "thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas"  I  can  understand  nothing  ptrticnltf- 
Nathaniel  is  already  an  "  Israelite  indeed,"  i.e.,  keeping  the  htw  perfectly/ 
and  wholly  upright,  and  then  a  miracle  is  vouchsaf(^  to  him,  that  be 
may  understand  that  Christ  is  indeed  his  Lord.  This  is  just  as  it  seeis 
to  me  God  deals  with  all  His  people. 

4.  Of  the  Temptation  words  I  can  understand  nothing. 

(Bavbno,  Jufy  llik,  1858.)— Still  less  can  I  understand  what  paftio^ 
pointo  I  was  thinking  of  when  I  wrote  that;  as  their  significatioai  lo  v 
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ms  I  recollect,  never  seemed  obscure  to  me,  or  to  any  one"  else.     Let  me 
see  what  seems  to  be  in  them  to-day: — 

(1)  "Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  of  God," 
"Non  in  solo  pane  vivit  homo  sed  in  omni  verbo  Dei"  (MaU.  iv.  4).  I 
don't  quite  see  how  the  feeding  with  manna  proved  this:  for  that  was 
''bread"— ''in  the  morning  ve  shall  be  filled  with  bread"  (Exodus  xvi  12). 
"  Behold,  I  will  rain  bread  m>ra  heaven  for  you "  (xvi.  4).  "  The  children 
of  Israel  said  one  to  another  <  It  (is)  manna,'  ior  they  wist  not  what  it  was  " 
(xvi  15):  in  the  margin,  or  "What  (is)  this,"  or  "It  (is)  a  potion."  But 
in  Vulgate,  "Dixerunt  ad  invicem  Manhu  quod  significat  'quid  est  hoc'  igno- 
rabant  enim  quid  esset."  And  in  Glossary,  "Manhu — 'Qnidnam  hoc  est' 
vel  '  quomondo  est  istnd.' "  So  that  it  looks  as  if  one  should  generally 
transUite  manna  "What  is  this?"  "They  laid  up  a  pot  full  of  'what  is 
this,' "  etc.*  But  whether  I  take  this  meaning,  or  that  of  "  a  portion,"  it 
is  somewhat  more  intelligible  as  a  type  of  Grod's  word,  or  God's  grace,  in 
this  venr  mystery,  than  if  manna  meant  bread.  After  all,  the  more  I 
think,  the  more  puasled  I  become;  and  I  suppose  this  was  the  way  I  lost 
understanding  of  the  words  before.  I  don't  understand  what  Christ  means 
by  the  "words"  of  God. 

The  other  clauses  of  the  temptation  wends  are  dear,  but  do  not  bear 
on  our  subject. 

Henceforward  I  shall  not  attempt  to  take  the  words  chnmologically, 
lest  I  should  miss  some. 

1.  Matthew  iv.  17.  "Repent,  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand." 
8.  Matt,  iv.  19.  "Follow  me,  and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men«" 
These  two  verses  can  only  bv  much  twisting  be  made  to  bear  any 
abstract   interpretation   about   fidd^.      Any  simple  man  would  understand 
them  simply — to  turn  fr<mi  his  sins,  and  to  follow  Christ  both  in  hearing 
and  obeyhig. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of.^ 
S.   Then,    "I    will,   be   thou   clean"  (Matthew  xviii.  8).— Certainly   a 
strong  tne  and  proof  of  the  power  of  Christ  to  "put  away  sin"  by  His 
wUl  and   touch.      So  understood   by  the  Jews:   and  very   comforting  to 
Christians.    A  pure  evangelical  text 

*  (Dresden,  Sunday^  26th  June^  '69.  Comments  written  on  the  passage  opposite^ 
a  year  aufterwards.)— I  see  the  "What  is  this"  most  be  the  true  meaning,  because 
of  tiie  "  He  fed  thee  with  manna,  'which  thou  knewest  not,  neither  thy  fathers'" 
(Dent.  viii.  3).  Then  the  main  question  is— what  is  meant  by*' every  worrf  of  God," 
^%Mi  (Matt  iv.  4)?  Now  M/m  sometimes  means  a  thing.  "  With  God  nothing  shdl 
be  impossible"  (rfir^^),  Luke  L  37.  Now.  besides  kmui  there  are  la-ot  and  X<^f  for 
"word,"  and  I  find  it  stated  in  Maltby  that  A^/m  in  Greek  Sacred  writers  means 
"a  tiling."  Also,  it  seems  to  me  to  have  come  from  ^w,  to  flow,  for  ipSi  or  ipiv 
and  cfpM  (see  ttpia  in  Maltby  *)  are  the  words  for  "  to  speak  " ;  so  that  I  should  trans- 
late "  Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  ^one  but  by  everytiiiuff  which  proceeds  or  flows 
out  of  God's  mouth "  (?  is  ip^fun  connected  with  A^^a  in  Siis  sense).  Now  observe 
fkrther,  vrhiM  is  not  properly  a  mouth  at  all;  used  for  it  distinctly,  however,  in 
Matthew  xv.  18,  etc. ;  still  its  first  meaning  is  o^ ,  Jaeie9,  In  the  Vulgate  "  quod 
egreditor  ex  ore  dei."  "Mouth"  does  not  translate  the  full  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence :  "  Everything  which  flows  from  the  Face  of  God,"  I  should  read. 

»  [See  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iii.  (Vol.  V.  pp.  378-379,  385,  426).] 
>  \A  New  and  Complete  Greek  Qradue^  bv  Edward  Maltby,  p.  196.] 
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4.  UbM.  Yiii  4.  ''See  tlwo  tcU  ao  muC  ete.— I  am  alwajf^  pmikdVy 
these  prohibitions — surely  very  8tnu^;e  tfii*  withhokUns  ii.  UaMslf  hf 
Chiisl;  nol  hdf  eaough  tkMigiik  •£;  if  the  veeie  rtood  aloM,  I  iWild 
mndcfstand  it.  Do  net  tftlk  to  people  about  your  CMatiaii  e^NneMcs, 
but  go  this  wi^,  (about  your  bttsineiB)  shov  thyseU^mfSENnnod  asd  pare  it 
oonduet^to  the  priettr^to  all  God's  peop]e>*^aBd  ofer  thj  gifts  hi  4mk^ 
for  a  testimony  uato  them* 

6.  MaU.  Tiii.  7.  ''I  will  eome  and  heal  him»''  to  vene  lS.-^It  lecm 
strange  that  where  this  great  humility  and  faith  HTJafcrrl,  Jesna  did  mi 
oo«M  under  his  roof  hot  look  him  at  his  wofd :  unkss  the  doing  so  wm 
to  him  a  gteaAer  maniGsatation  of  power  and  therefore  more  gradoos.  Ik 
statenaent  that  Jesos  '^nuunrelled"  is  ourious:  either  deseribing  an  «p(ww- 
anoo  of  what  was  not,  or  ebe  profring  the  abdication  of  omniarience. 

&  MaiL  TUi.  1£.  The  ohttdion  <f  the  Kingdom  shell  be  osst  iah 
outer  darkness  (note  among  the  tenifale  Teraea). 

7.  IfoM.  viii.  2(K    ''The  ftoea  have  hoks."    No  bearing. 

8.  MaH.  iriii,  92.  '<FoUow  n«e,  and  let  the  dead  bory  their  desd"- 
TUa  vene  might  be  uaad  somewhat  dangerously  by  people  who  waalsd  li 
make  their  religion  an  excuse  for  neglecting  immediate  dutieo.  It  msj  b 
darned  among  the  evangeHcal  oties. 

9.  MaU.  viii.  26.  "Why  are  ye  fearful,  oh  ye  of  Uttle  fcith?"— Ik 
true  uaa  of  £Uth  ia  not  to  do  away  with  deeds^  but  with  fear. 

10.  MaU.  viii.  32.  ''Permission  of  destruction"  to  be  noted  smaif 
God's  deaMngs  with  men  or  devUsi 

11.  MaU.  is.  2.  ^Son»  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  tbeo.'- 
Complelely  evangeliea]. 

12.  MatL  is.  4,  5.  ^'Wherefore  think  ye  evil  hi  yonr  hesrli»  h 
whether  is  easier,"  eta — ^This,  however,  could  not  be  understood  by  aif 
simple  person  to  imply  that  there  was  less  miracle  in  the  forgivoMSS  tin 
in  the  cure;  and  it  aeems  to  me  to  mark  that  the  power  of  foigiviDg 
depended  mainfy  osi  Chrisfa  power  of  deaaamg;  puriQring  the  soot  S9  a 
to  put  it  in  a  state  to  deserve  fiirgivenesa.  Whoever  feds  this  miiade  d 
souUhealing  wrought  in  him  may  daim  such  foi^veness,  but  no  othw. 

18.  MaU.  ix,  9.     « Follow  me." 

14.  MaU.  ix.  12.  "They  that  be  whole,"  etc  I  have  never  beliefcd 
these  words  of  Christ  to  be  wholly  ironical.  If  they  are,  thev  are  a  dms^ 
curious  example  of  the  use  of  irony  in  a  matter  of  profound  importinet 
If  not,  they  are  to  be  classed  with  the  Prodigal  parable;  and  their  enci 
meaning — Uiat  is  to  say,  the  state  in  which  a  man  may  be,  in  ^lieh  ka 
joy  is  made  over  him  because  he  needs  no  repentance  than  ovtf  a  vaam 
recovered,  is  one  requiring  deep  thought. 

15.  Matt.  ix.  15.  "Can  the  children  of  the  bride-duunber  mouni,"  etc., 
to  verse  17  inclusive. — I  don't  understand  these  verses,  never  did.  Tbef 
want  thorough  thinking  out,  with  respect  to  the  question  of  &stiiig. 

16.  MaU.  ix.  22.  "Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort,  thy  faitb  W 
made  thee  whde.'.' — ^These  two  mirades,  of  Jairus'  dauglrter  and  the 
woman,  have  peculiarly  evangelicd  characters,  and  need  dose  exsminstita 
Observe,  in  passing,  the  absurdity  gf  claiming  verbd  accuracy  for  Scnptsre, 
when  the  speech  of  the  ruler  is  said  by  Matthew  to  have  been  "n^ 
daughter  is  even  now  dead,  but  come  and  lay  thy  hands  upon  hct  w 
she  shall  live  " — which,  if  we  had  had  it  alone,  would  have  been  reasoaeo 
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•hont  axid  pread&ed  about  as  the  mott  «loriocia  exeroiie  of  fiiUh  oa  veooid; 
but  whi^  wbcB  we  turn  to  Marii  «M  Luke»  we  find  is  merely  a  •hori 
sad  biaeeoMte  compeadiuia  of  what  took  plaoe>  the  ruler  eomUig  to  say 
his  ehiU  was  dyings  and  the  servant  meeting  them  with  oews  ef  her 
death,  when  Christ  has  to  eoeoumge  the  fitthev  to  beUeve  stiU. 

17.  Mait.  ix.  S4.  ''Give  idaee,  for  the  osaid  i»  not  dead  but  sieepeUi." 
ComfMure,  ''Our  firiend  Lanrus  sleepeth,  but  I  go  that  I  nsay  awake  him" 
(John  xi.  ll).-^Thia  is  one  ef  the  instaneee  of  God's  true  asyertisii  agaimt 
luunan  modes  of  thinking  or  even  of  knowing.  They  knew  she  was  dead, 
hjamanlv,  but  in  God's  sight,  nothing  is  desd  but  what  is  left  by  Hkn 
t«  itaelf~-aad  to  eonuption.  Death  is  unredeemable;  all  redeemable  rest 
— Off  rest  that  God  intends  to  redeem^4s  aleep. 

la.  MtUL  is.  S8,  99.  ''Believe  ye  that  I  am  aUe  to  do  thii?"  "  Ac- 
eording  to  your  £sitb  be  it  unto  you." — I  have  never  yet  been  able  quite 
to  understand  our  ILord's  appeal  to  fidth  in  sneh  instances.  Observe, 
however,  that  the  fidth  mnst  be  manifested  to  the  worid  by  an  exteoMd 
change  and  bettering  ef  state,  be  it  bettor  acting,  or  bettw  seeing. 

From  this  point  I  go  Cater  to  take  a  general  review,  meaning  to  return 
upon  details. 

MaU.  z.  If  these  orders  to  disciples  are  to  be  taken  litemlly,  it  is 
awkward  for  the  clergy.  If  not,  we  mnst  beware  <^  taking  other  sayings 
marie  to  the  disciples — ^home  to  ouraelvea. 

Verse  87,  "He  that  toveth,"  etc.— TVemendooa  verse  to  be  pudied 
home — (what  does  verae  41  mean?) 

MmU.  xi.  Value  of  re|>entance.  Cheiaxlu  (SI)  and  verse  about  Rest 
(28)^-'Whlch  people  are  always  ao  fimd  o^  avoiding  all  that  about  the  Crosa^ 
in  the  chapter  before 

MatL  ix.  ST,  "The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are 
few.  Pray  ye  therefore,"  etc. — Labomrtn^  ipydrai,  wanted,  not  believers 
merely.     How  little  weight  people  lay  on  the  word. 

Perhaps  before  going  on  I  bad  better  work  out  the  general  meaning 
of  Christ's  opposition  of  sinners  and  righteous  as  suggested  in  this  chapter 
(ix.).  "PubUcans  and  sinners"  (verse  10),  a  Pharisee's  phrase  (11) — ^used 
by  St.  Matthew,  quoted  by  Christ,  verse  19  of  ch.  xi.,  but  not  a  Christ's 
own  phrase — Christ  quotes  the  "I  will  have  merey  and  not  sacrifice" 
twice — here,  "for  I  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous  but  finner^"  and 
in  tk.  xii.  7,  "  Had  ye  lunown  what  that  meaneth  ye  would  not  have  con* 
demned  the  guiltlcsa" 

Note  respecting  conversion,  if  people  would  only  say  "turned"  instead 
of  "converted,"  how  mudi  trouble  it  would  save!  That  wretchedly 
misunderstood  verse  "Except  ye  be  couverted,"  etc.  (Matt,  xviii  8\  four 
instance.  The  circumstances  are:  the  Disciples  dispute  who  shall  be 
greatest.  Christ  has  to  show  them  that  they  are  yet  entirely  wrong  aiid 
off  the  road:  "this  will  never  do,"  He  has  to  say,  you  must  become  some- 
thing quite  diffiprent  firom  this  before  you  are  good  for  anything.  So  be 
calls  a  child.  Now — "except  ye  be  turned  and  humble  yourselves,  ye 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  *'—&rrt$  <Av  rairccmlMn}  hvrlur  &9  rb  vdi^tov 
rovro,  ofrofi  cor&v  i  ful(wv  iv  rg  PajriKtlq.  r(av  ovpav&v.  Now  notice,  the 
humbling  is  to  be  or  a  chiUL    How  h  a  child  humble  ?  ^    Not  by  thinking 

>  [Compare  VoL  XVUL  p.  431.] 
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that  he  is  a  converted  child  and  only  knows  the  troth — and  nohody  ^ 
knows  it  and  he  has  to  teach  it.  Bat  by  loving  everybody,  tnistiiig  ereij- 
body,  working  as  hard  as  he  can,  playing  simply  and  obeying  his  £itha 
and  mother,  and  learning  f<Nr  and  fixnn  them.  That,  therefore,  is  tke 
Christian's  character.  He  is  not  to  teach.  He  knows  nothing,  his  Fatfao 
and  the  Bible  are  to  teach.  He  is  to  trust,  to  do,  and  to  be  good,  tod 
of  coarse  to  tell  every  one  his  Father  is  good,  bat  not  to  go  up  to  other 
children  and  pretend  to  teach  them  as  if  he  were  his  Father. 

Query,  meaning  of  rcov  fUKp^v  tovtcdv  riSv  irurr€v6vT(ay  w  ^^tf-Hjoeij, 
trusting  in  me — ^in  a  simple  childish  sense.  (Observe  when  Christ  says  "thj 
sins  are  forgiven  thee"  to  the  palsy-stricken  it  is  ''reirrov."  ''Child,  thj 
sins,"  not  ''son,"  as  we  have  it.)  Now  this  verse  which  Jesus  quotes 
twice,  "I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,"  is  probably  most  Htmllj, 
Hosea  v.  6:  "For  I  desired  merer,  and  not  sacrifice,  and  the  knowledge 
of  €rod  more  than  burnt  offerings ; '  compare  Hosea  viii.  IS ;  Micah  vL  6-8; 
Prov.  xxii.  S,  27;  1st  Samuel  xv.  22;  Red.  v.  1;  Psalm  H.  l6;  I  IS; 
Isa.  i.  11;  Amos  v.  21;  Christ  Himself  is  anointed  because  He  loved 
Righteousness,  Hebrews  i.  9 ;  (Heb.  iii  14,  who  are  the  ftiroxoi  Xptom, 
fellows  of  Christ?) 

Note  very  strictly  Luke  xiL  29>  31.  ''Seek  yon  not  what  ye  sbD 
eat  .  .  .  neither  be  ye  of  doubtfvl  mind,  but  rather  seek  the  Kingdom  oi 
God" — {ue.,  Righteousness — peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost)  followed 
by  the  "  Sell  that  ye  have  and  give  alms  " — ^nothing  about  Sentiments  bert 

GaUUians  i.  4. — ^An  evangelical  one.  What  does  it  really  mean?  "Who 
gave  himself  for  our  sins  that  he  might  deliver  us  (take  us  out  ol)  ths 
present  evil,  auav."  What  do  people  consider  this  takbig  oat  to  be,  or  die 
aiiav  to  be  ?— questions  to  be  mainly  asked :  the  meaning,  and  how  the 
giving  himself  for  our  sins  enables  Christ  to  do  it  ? 


2.  THE  MINOR  PROPHEl^i 

(1882) 

It  will  be  well  now  to  collect  and  arrange  the  texts  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  referring  to  as  including  most  briefly  the  teaching  of  the  BiUe. 

1.  Conduct  not  sacrifice. — Micah  vi.  6-8:  this,  of  conduct  against  stcrifice, 
quite  primary.     Hosea  vi.  6;  Amos  iv.  5,  v.  21. 

2.  False  weights. — Micah  vi.  10-12,  of  false  weights  and  mcaawn 
Amos  viii.  5,  "ephah  small,  shekel  great"  (measure  small,  price  hi^l 
Micah  vii.  2,  conf.  with  14th  Psalm. 

S.  Redemption. — Hosea  i.  10,  "In  the  place  where  it  was  siid  onto 
them,  ye  are  the  sons  of  the  living  God."    Con£  ii.  18,  xiii.  14. 

4.  Resurrection. — Hosea  vi.  2,  "After  two  days  will  he  revive  us;  in  the 
third  day  he  will  raise  us  up,  and  we  shall  live  in  his  sight." 

^  [These  notes  were  made  by  Roskin  in  the  Diary  of  1882,  written  while  he 
was  travelling  in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  te^ 
from  the  Minor  Prophets  are  those  to  which  he  attached  most  importance  in  ue 
whole  Bible.  He  means  that  whatever  the  portion  of  the  Bible  he  wis  eoga^ 
upon  at  the  time,  he  would  collect  and  ar:*aDge  the  most  important  pass^ee  in  itj 
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5.  Unary  and  Traffic, — Proverbs  xxviii.  8,  **  He  that  by  usurj  and  unjust 
gain  increaseth  his  substance,  he  shall  gather  it  for  him  that  will  pity  the 
poor " ;  Hosea  xiL  7,  '^  He  is  a  merchant,  the  balances  of  deceit  are  in  his 
hand*';  Amos  ii.  6,  ''Because  they  have  sold  the  righteous  for  silver,  and 
the  poor  for  a  pair  of  shoes" — ^the  following  (8)  ''clothes  laid  to  pledge 
by  eveiy  altar"  and  "wine  of  the  condemned,"  of  deeper  meaning. 

6.  Punuhment  by  withholding  harvest. — Hosea  ii.  9,  "Therefore  I  will 
return,  and  take  away  my  com  in  the  time  thereof."  Confer  all  Joel  i., 
especially  verse  7;  Amos  iv.  7-10;  Haggai  i.  6,  11;  ii.  16. 

7.  Suffering  of  lower  creatures  with  man. — Hosea  iv.  8,  "Therefore  shall 
the  land  mourn,  and  every  one  thiit  dwelleth  therein  shall  languish,  with 
the  beasts  of  the  field  and  with  the  fowls  of  heaven;  yea  the  fishes  of 
the  sea  shall  be  taken  away."  Conf.  repentance  of  Nineveh,  Jonah  iii.  7 ; 
Zephaniah  i.  3.     Conf.  evil  joy  in  ruin,  ii.  14. 

8.  Gifts  to  rulers  and  their  usdessness. — Hosea  iv.  18,  19:  '*Her  rulers 
with  shame  do  love,  'Give  ye.'  The  wind  hath  bound  her  up  in  her 
wings. 

9.  Adultery. — ^The  entire  prophecy  of  Hosea  is  founded  on  the  summing 
up  of  idolatry  under  the  figure  of  adultery;  iv.  11-17  may  be  taken  as 
the  representative  passage  in  all  the  Bible.     Conf.  vii.  4-6* 

10.  lnstabUity,—Oi  perseverance,  Hosea  vi.  8,  4:  "Then  shall  we  know 
if  we  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord,"  followed  by  "Oh  Ephraim,  what  shall  I 
do  unto  thee?  for  your  goodness  is  as  a  morning  cloud,  and  as  the  early 
dew  it  ffoeth  away." 

11.  useless  labour. — Hosea  viii.  7,  "For  they  have  sown  the  wind,"  etc. ; 
conf.  zii.  1,  "foUoweth  after  Uie  east  wind";  conf.  xiiL  8  with  context 

12.  Persistence  m  sin. — Hosea  viiL  11,  "Because  Ephraim  hath  made 
many  altars  to  sin,  altars  shall  be  unto  him  to  sin";  with  iv.  17. 

18.  Madness. — Hosea  is.  7,  "Israel  shall  know  it  .  .  .  the  spiritual  man 
is  mad,  for  the  multitude  of  thine  iniquities " ;  conf.  ix.  8,  of  &lse  preach- 
ing: "The  prophet  is  a  snare  of  the  fowler." 

14.  False  judgment. — Evil  pknts,  Hosea  x.  4:  "Thus  judgment  springeth 
up  as  hemlock  in  the  furrows  of  the  field."  Conf.  8,  "the  thorn  and  the 
thistle  shall  come  up  on  their  altars."  Zephaniah  iii  8,  Micah  ii.  11,  of 
h\se  prophets.     Habakkuk  i.  1-4. 

15.  Shamc-^HoeetL  x.  8,  "They  shall  say  to  the  mountains  'Fall  (m 
us,'  and  to  the  hills  'Cover  us.'"  Zephaniah  iii.  5,  "The  unjust  knoweth 
no  shame." 

16.  Righteousness  (with  mercy).— Hoeea  x.  12,  "Sow  to  yourselves  in 
righteousness,  reap  in  mercy,"  to  be  compared  with  the  first  verse,  "  Israel 
is  an  empty  vine,  he  bringeth  forth  fruit  unto  himself";  to  be  examined 
with  the  interpretation  folbwing  of  idolatiy,  and  again  with  verse  18,  "Ye 
have  plowed  wickedness,  ye  have  reaped  iniquity,  ye  have  eaten  the  fruit 
of  lies."  Conf.  xii.  5,  "  Keep  mercy  and  ju^^ent  and  wait  on  thy  God 
continually." 

The  whole  of  Amos  v.  (but  chiefly  84)  and  vL  12  always  obscure  to  me. 
Zephaniah  iL  8,  iii.  5,  12,  18. 

17.  The  Love  of  God.—Hoseti  xi.  1,  "When  Israel  was  a  child  then  I 
loved  him."  The  whole  chapter  is  one  piece,  centred  on  "I  drew  them 
with  cords  of  a  man "  and  "  How  shall  I  make  thee  as  Adroah ! " 
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Joiuh  iv.  I4  2,  The  Lituij  text^ — ooe  d^"V*  |wf^*s  wbeie  it  eoaei 
from,  luid  tbat  Jonah  u  9Lvtgry  iu  saying  it  Ine  stni^it  thing  ia  iQ 
Sacred  Literature, — this  last  chapter  of  Jonah* 

18.  Power  mik  Gcni.— Uotea  zU.  4,  ''Yea  by  hia  ttieqgth  he  had  piwct 
aver  the  angel  and  prevailed/'  with  context. 

19*  Wiidom. — ^Last  verte  of  Hoaea  a  good  general  <Hie  (''Who  is  im, 
and  he  shall  understand  these  things;  prudent,  and  he  shall  know  tbtm? 
for  the  wajs  ef  the  Lord  are  right,  and  the  just  shall  walk  in  them:  fait 
the  tranwessors  ahall  &11  thevein"). 

50.  A&i^.— The  Golden  Calf.  Hosea  viiL  4,  5«  "Of  their  alver  and 
gold  have  they  made  them  idols,"  "Thy  cal^  O  Samaria,  hath  cMt  ^ 
fff."    Con£  xiiL  2;  xiv.  2,  "calves  of  our  lips." 

This  ends  my  study  of  Hotea— certainly  the  most  scattered  and  ptinfol 
of  the  minor  Prophets.  Chiefly  general  rebuke  of  adultery  and  idoUtiji  eoo* 
taining  many  valuable  tezt^  but  little  connected  reading.  The  htt^  d^ite 
the  most  usefuL 

51.  Fasting.— 3oA  IL  15.  This  text  may  be  thought  of  as  the  di» 
acteitotic  one  of  all  Joel,  in  its  sternness  deamess,  majesty.  A  noble 
prophecy— only  thr^e  chapters,  or  Breaths,  in  the  Word  of  it.  CooC  tkes 
unanimity  of  call,  L  14,  ii,  15,  iii  16  ("Sanctify  ye  a  fast,  call  a  lokm 
assembly,"  "  Blow  the  trumpet  ip  Zion,  sanctify  a  &st,  call  a  solemn  assenfalT/ 
"  The  Lcurd  also  shall  roar  out  of  Zio^,  and  utter  hia  voice  from  Jerusslcm"). 

Then  ii  13  (after  the  great  Locust  place^  is  the  one  we  abuse  ia  m 
monotonous  lip-service,  "Rend  your  heart  and  not  your  garments."  That 
would  be  other  dressing  for  church,  if  the  cheaper  tearing  were  adced  ftr! 

ses.  BmakmetU  6y  6^  ^  <fvef.— Joel  L  18,  "Even  all  the  trees  of  tk 
field  are  withered  because  joy  is  withered  away  from  the  sons  of  men." 

This  verse,  of  especiid  interest  because  it  seems  to  indicate  that  tk 
blight  of  v^^lation  is  not  directly  by  the  hand  of  God ;  but  by  withditvil 
bxmk  it  of  the  Good  Spirit  of  Man.    Conf.  Joel  iL  21-27. 

23.  /luptra^toM.— Joel  ii  29,  the  great  passage  "  My  spirit  upon  all  idL' 
Amos  ii.  11,  12,  "  I  raised  i|p  of  your  sons  for  prophets,  and  of  your  jooog 
men  for  Nasarites  .  .  ,  but  ye  gave  the  Nasaritea  wine  to  drink,  and  coo- 
manded  the  prophets,  si^ying,  'Prophesy  not'" 

The  following  verse  (Amos  iL  18),  of  cart  and  sheaves,  instructive  is  iU 
Amosine  metaphor* 

Amos  viii.  11,  the  Famine  of  the  Words  of  the  Lord. 

24.  The  Datf  of  the  Lord.— Joel  iii.  U,  "The  day  of  the  Lord  is  w 
in  the  valley  of  decision." 

The  entire  chapter  iii  of  Joel,  with  verses  31,  32  of  chuter  ii,  tie  the 
oentml  Bible  passage  of  the  di^  of  the  Lord  for  Israel.  The  notsble  mt 
verse,  iii.  10,  "  Beat  your  plowshares  into  swords,"  always  confused  with  tk 
reverse  in  Micah  iv,  8. 

Amos  iii  6,  "Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  dty,  and  the  Lofd  hsth  ikA 
done  it?"  But  the  chapter  is  confused  and  weak,  and  the  text  io  iti 
bearing  obscure,  Conf.  vi.  20,  much  otherwise ;  and  Zephaniah  i.l  ^ 
14  to  the  end. 

^  [This  is  a  slip.  It  is  one  of  the  Sentences  preceding  the  SxhortatioD  is  tk 
Order  of  Daily  Prayer,  where,  however,  the  version  quoted  is  that  of  Joel  ii.  I^ 
and  not  of  Jonah  iv.  2.] 
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S5.  Tke  Biesmgi  of  Wkke  m$td  IfiS.— Joel  iii  18,  ^The  taountaiiis  thmll 
cbrqp  down  iie#  wSie,  mmI  tbe  hiUs  AaAl  flow  with  milk." 

Conf.  '^Come,  buy  wine  and  milk"  (Isaiah  Iv.  1). 

The  vines,  with  goats  bro«i«ing  nwier  thein;  and  eragi  with  running 
vhktM,  among  pastotml  hiUi. 

The  entire  piophecj  of  Joel  is  best  thought  of  as  that  of  the  Day  ^af 
the  Lord  fbr  the  Jews^  cieiing  with  perfect  Imiedietion.  Conf  the  whole 
last  chapter  of  Amos. 

26.  Opprefskm  of  tke  Poor. — Amos  iL  7,  ''that  pant  after  the  dust  of 
the  earth  on  the  head  of  the  poor.** 

This  text  is  of  peculiar  power,  because  the  climax — or  a  main  part  of  the 
ehmax — of  the  opening  burst  of  hidignaticm  forming  the  two  first  chapters. 

Again,  Amos  iv.  1,  to  the  '^kine  of  Bashan" ;  all  of  Amos  v.,  but  espe- 
ciallj  verse  11,  the  burdens  of  wheat  and  house  of  stone.  Amos  yiii.  6: 
I  fimcj  the  inicoi  a  pair  of  dices,  «nst  occur  elsewhere.^  Micah  ii.  1-6, 
of  stealing  land ;  iii.  1-3,  the  strongest  of  all. 

S7.  Creatiom. — Amos  iv.  18,  ''For  lo,  He  that  formeth  the  mountains 
and  createth  the  wind,  Imd  dedateth  anto  men  what  is  his  thought" 
Conf.  V.  8,  the  Seven  Stan  and  Orion,  and  ix.  6. 

The  104th  and  147th  Psidms  are  the  sum  of  ^1. 

Micah  V.  7,  «f  thin  and  dew.  Nahum  i  !^-8.  Habakkuk  iii  10,  11 ; 
''the  sun  and  mocm  stood  still  tn  their  habitation'*  means  their  pkdng 
first  in  heaven,  I  think;  their  motion  follows. 

88.  HttUhemdwm. — Amos  ix.  7,  "  Are  je  not  as  children  of  die  Ethiopians 
unto  me,  oh  Children  of  Israel?"     Conf.  Dante's  "Tali  Christiani." < 

S9.  FaUt  fV«y*rt#.— Mteah  Hi.  5-11,  the  most  important  passage  in 
tMs  Idnd,  as  far  te  I  vcmieniber,  in  the  Bible  except  the  storj  of  Ahab 
and  Mictfiah.*  Kepbaniah  ffi.  1-^  Is  perhaps  tbe  moat  vahmbk.  The  m€ 
of  judgpes  and  prophets  always  imf^eid  by  the  anger  at  their  fsljcnoss  ' 
"'giMiw  not  the  bones  till  to-montow." 

80.  Pemoe  ami  IFor.— Micah  iv«  chie£  Conf.  "The  Day  of  the  Lotd" 
in  No.  S4.  The  great  verse—"  Behold  npon  the  mountains  the  feet  of  Urn 
that  brinfeth  gooid  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace,"  Nahum  i.  15 — ^is  afttf 
a  mass  of  eonfesion  about  Nineveh — alternate  to  Nineveh  and  the  Jews. 

81.  I'orgiMwaf.— Mieah  vii.  18,  €^  Jews :  "Who  is  a  God  Uke  unto  thee, 
that  pardoneth  iniquity  and  paaseth  by  the  transgressimi  of  the  reomant 
of  his  heritage?" 

82.  Temple  MMm^.— The  whole  of  Haggai,  prindpaL 

S9.  Bkumg.—Wm^gbi  ii  19>  "From  this  day  will  I  Hess  you."  QwsBre 
word  in  Septuagint.^ 

84.  ServamU. — I  suppose  these  are  meant  by  Zephaniah  L  9,  "those 
that  leap  on  the  threshold,  which  fill  dieir  masters'  nouses  with  violence 
and  deceit" 

35.  Infidelity. — Zephaniah  i.  12,  "I  will  search  Jerusalem  with  a  candle, 
and  punish  the  men  settled  on  their  lees,  which  say  in  their  hearts,  The 
Lord  will  not  do  good,  neither  will  he  do  evil." 


'Amos  IL  6:  qooted  above,  p.  885.] 

[PanMto,  idx,  108:  see  Vol  XVIL  p.  78,  and  Vol.  XXTTT.  p.  854.] 

1  Kinfs  zxii.] 
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86.  Life.— BMikiti  xxxiii  15,  ''The  SUtutes  of  life"— best  gwiil 
term  for  all  Moral  Philosophy.  Gmfer  the  previoiis  vene  11,  ''As  /life, 
saith  the  Lord." 

37.  Priedhood. — Zechariah  iii.  throughout,  the  ehief  passage  fiir  tbe 
foundation  of  it  in  the  Church.  ''Upon  one  stone,  seven  eyes"  (vene  9\ 
difficult 

38.  Satanic  power. — Zechariah  iii.  the  most  interesting,  and  yery  prindpil 
for  the  founding  of  church  system  of  resistance. 


II 

NOTES   ON  THE  CLASSICS 

1.  THE  "PLUTUS''  OF  ARISTOPHANES  ^  (1868) 

IlevMi,  poverty,  irrta\€ta,  beggary,  sharply  distinguished  in  line  54$. 
Penia  finely  describes  herself  as  the  Goddess  of  Poverty,  as  Bacchos  d 
drunkenness.     The  life  of  a  poor  man  which  she  rules  over  and  praises  is 

^v  <|>€^S6fuvov  Koi  rois  lpyoi$  vpocrkypvra 
7r€piylv€a'0ai  S'avr^  /a^^>  /^^  /umroi  fti/d*  ^iXcnrciv  (553,  554). 

In  the  plan  of  the  Plutus,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  the  author 
really  intended  to  convey.  He  makes  the  happiness  and  reward  of  the 
just  persons  consist  finaUy  in  becoming  rich,  while  yet  the  argaments  of 
Poverty  are  excellent  His  hero  cannot  answer  her  in  the  least,  but  oolj 
mocks  her  and  abuses  her;  and  one  sincerely  wishes  that  the  propbecf 
with  which  she  leaves  the  stage — ^  f/ajv  vfuU  y*  m  fu  iyravuot  jun- 
T€fi\l^^r6ov  (609) — may  be  accomplished;  to  make  the  play  at  all  oompleie, 
I  think  it  should. 

In  the  characters  of  the  play,  the  first  noticeable  one  is  that  of  Flstoi 
himself,  which  seems  to  confirm,  and  to  be  intended  to  confirm,  sU  tfait 
Poverty  herself  says  of  the  meanness  of  the  characters  produced  by  wetldi. 
He  is  first  sulky  and  brutal  (58-62) ;  then  cowardly  and  weak  (71,  76, 
200,  203);  then  base  in  nature,  even  in  a  slave's  opinion  (118);  then 
stupid  and  thoughtless  (122,  143,  l69i  214);  and  all  this  has  come  upas 
him  since  his  youth  when  he  was  generous — 

iyli>  yap  ^v  fuipoKiov  rJK€CXff<r    ort 

&9  rovs  SiKciiovs  koi  (to^vs  jcai  KOO'ftlovi 

/iSvQvs  PaSio[fiif)v  (88,  89)— 

and  a  certain  generosity  of  will  remains  with  him  still,  so  that  he  is  hetrtilr 
ashamed  of  himself  when  he  regains  his  sight  (771,  etc),  and  oomphioi 
sadly,  before,  that  people  won't  give  him  away  to  their  friends  (259)  ^^^ 

t  [It  was  firom  this  play  that  Roskin  took  the  motto  for  7^  Orwm  qf  WUi  0^ 
(VoL  XVm.  p.  398).  For  other  references  to  the  play,  see  Vol.  VH  pp.  haL,351; 
VoL  XVIL  p.  114 ;  and  Vol.  XX.  p.  296.] 
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Next  the  charmcter  of  the  hero  Chremyllus  is  remlly  very  beautiful, 
patienty  meek,  generous,  and  prudent;  described  as  a  man  of  balanced 
disposition,   847,  248,  where  note    the    lines'  descriptive  of  right   feeling 

about  money:  ,  i    ^  s^'  *       \st^^     >  ^ 

Xac/M*  re  yap  qKioofuvoi  la^  ovocts  o^p 

irciAiv  r    avoiAMv,  ^vuc    av  rovrov  oe|^. 

His  first  speech  about  his  son  is  most  pathetic  (32-38).  The  terms  on 
which  he  stands  with  hb  servant  marie  him  to  be  of  a  most  gentle  and 
beauUful  character:  see  20  and  46. 

dAA<£  <roi  Toptftt  TpdyfAara  .  .  . 
if^pd(ovtrav  &  <rjc<u<$rar€  (rot. 

Then  he  not  only  sends  for  his  old  firiends  to  share  his  wealth,  but  allows 
even  the  mean  Blepeidemus  to  clutch  at  it.  Then  he  is  as  courageous 
as  he  is  gentle,  holding  his  ground  calmly  against  the  ghastly  show  of 
Poverty  (439#  440),  and  he  appears  generally  as  a  comforter  and  appeaser, 
through  the  last  scenes  of  the  play. 

The  character  of  the  slave,  Karion,  is  very  interesting ;  full  of  roguery 
and  humour,  with  a  deep  sense  of  honesty  and  kindness  underneath.  He 
is  conceited  enough  to  find  fault  with  Apollo — 

Tw  Si  Aof  ilgi  .  .  . 
/A^^iv  BucaloLV  fUft/^pai  ravrvyv,  etc.  (8,  10)— 

and  plagues  his  master,  but  all  in  kindness — 

cwovs  yap  Av  <roi  wvpOdvofiai  raw  <r^oS/Mi  (25). 

He  is  the  most  fieuthful  and  thievish  of  all  his  master's  servants  (27); 
he  has  great  delight  in  teasing  the  chorus  (261),  but  gives  way  in  a 
moment  when  they  appeal  to  his  kindness  (288,  284).  In  wit  and 
coarseness  he  resembles  Sancho  Pansa,  and  it  is  much  the  most  singular 
part  of  the  play,  to  my  mind,  as  bearing  on  the  character  of  Athenian 
women,  that  all  his  coarsest  jokes  are  made  to  his  mistress,  whom  at  the 
same  time  he  addresses  as  Searroiva,  He  b  an  immense  eater  also,  like 
Sancho ;  but  on  the  whole  a  very  fine  fellow. 

The  character  of  the  AtKouos  is  a  kind  of  mUd  Timon,  836,  849.  This 
and  the  other  satirical  passages  of  the  play  should  be  compared  with 
Ludan's  'AAcxr/nW  dialogue ;  and  this  Plutus  with  the  **  gran  nemico "  of 
Dante.1 

I  am  very  sorry  this  most  interesting  play  is  spoiled  by  the  ugly 
episode  of  the  F/mivs. 

The  paange  902-910  is  of  very  great  value  in  describing  the  kind  of 
person  who  usually  meddles  with  public  business. 

Sight.  Plutus'  wish  to  remain  blind  and  the  fine  comment  of  the  slave 
on  it:  avdpttros  o^ros  loriv  aOXM^  ^urci  (118). 

^  rro  Lneian's  Dialogue,  called  The  Cock,  in  which  the  other  character  is 
MicyUns,  Raskin  refers,  under  the  latter  name,  in  Modem  PoinUrf,  vol  v. 
(Vol  YIL  m>*  286,  401);  for  the  ''gran  nemico"  (Plutus),  b^emo  vi^  see 
VoL  Vn.  p.  401,  VoL  XVn.  p.  210,  and  VoL  XXTT.  p.  83.] 
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Atmiee.    U  a  taui  oets  18  tdetits^  he  wants  l6,  aad  if  he  gets  16^  he 
^matt  40:  ^  ^i|riv  o«  ^iter^r  vuty  T^r  ^^  (197). 

Old  Age.    It  is  a  very  sweet  and  pensive  verse: 

rhv  i(Av  /Uv  avrov  rov  taXacrftyx>v  (rx<^i^ 
rj&ifi  voylffav  iKrero^akrdai  ptov  (83,  84). 

Popular  Pice.    And  a  bitter  i^ece  of  general  satire : 

ia-Ktlv  rhv  vibv  t^v  iviymfAOv  Tfifwum  (4Ty--' 

this  ''national  way"  having  bcea  befine  clefioed*-^ 

c7va&  iravdv/yyov,  clSucov^  vyi^  M^^  ^  C^"^)*! 

Compare  840-848 : 

yptfT^dv  n  xf)<£rrftiv  tovs  ^Xovs  fcrfar^pDrrmt. 
ovKOw  c]rix<upiov  yc  9p!o.yf!  ipyd^trai, 

Totdk    The  fieble  youths  want  iMtses  aad  hunting  dogs;  the  iMne  obn% 
money  (156,  157). 

Bariert'  shopSf  places  of  gossip— then,  as  now : 

leairot  X'oyos  y'  i^  i^  t^  'HpoicXia  voXvv 
€iri  TOUTi  Kovp^lowi  TfiSv  #ca0i}fi€v«*v  (887,  888) 


4.  THE  ODES  OF  HORACE  ^ 

BOOK  L        ODB 

1.  ''Maecenas."  (His  own      Shadow  of  Ivy 

delight  in  verse,  as 
separating  him  from 
other  men  and  us) 

2.  Jam  satis  terris  The  pause  of  Hermes 
8.  Sic  te  Diva  Too  bold 

4.  Solvitur  acris  The  Footstep.    Compare  with  95 

^.  Quis  multa  Calm  at  Sea 

6.  Scrfberis  Vario  Maiden's  War 

7.  Laudabunt  alii  To-morrow 

8.  Lydia,  die  Lost  Sybaris 

^  [Ruskin,  as  we  have  seen  from  a  note  in  his  Diary  for  March  7>  1879,  kai 
at  one  time  phumed  a  work  on  Horace  which  he  proposed  to  call  JMSs  MaHni  (see 
Vol.  XXXIIi.  p.  xziii.).  This  remained  one  of  his  many  unwrittai  hooka  At  eni 
time^  however,  he  had  chosen  English  titles  fStir  tl»  Ode$  and  Epodea,  Some  of 
these  are  obvious  and  add  nothing;  but  others  are  diaract«Mic.  and  the  list  is 
here  given.  A  few  notes  are  appended  from  his  diaries,  notes,  and  MSS. ;  the  lart 
of  th^  gives  an  idea  of  the  form  his  commentary  was  te  have  taken.  For  Roskia'c 
very  numerous  jjuotations  from,  or  references  to,  Horace,  see  the  General  Isdac 
t%e  Horace  which  Ruskin  used  to  carry  in  his  pocket  on  his  jeomeys  abroad  it 
in  the  Coniston  Museum.] 
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9.  Vides  nt  alta 

10.  Mercuri,  fiicaiide 

11.  Ta  ne  qiiaBiieiis 

12.  Qaem  Tirum 

13.  Cum  tu^  Lydia 

14.  O  Davis 

15.  Pastor  cum  traheret 

16.  O  matre  palchia 

17.  Velox  amoenam 

18.  NuUam,  Vare 

19.  Mater  s«va 

20.  Vite  potabis 

21.  Dianem  tenere 

22.  Integer  vits  * 

23.  Vitas  hinnuleo 

24.  Quis  desiderio 

25.  Pardos  jonctas 

26.  Mosis  amicus 

27.  Natis  in  usmn 

28.  Te  Maris 

29.  Icci,  beatis 

30.  O  VeniiSi  regioa 

31.  Quid  dedicatmn 

32.  Poscimur 

33.  Albi^  ne  ddeas 

34.  Pkrcos  deonun 

35.  O  Diva 

36.  £t  thore 

37.  Nunc  est  bibendum 

38.  Ptersicos  odi 


BOOK  n. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


ODB 

S9. 
40. 
41. 


Motom  ex  Metello 
NuUus  argente 
iEquam  memento 

42.  Ne  sit  ancilbe 

43.  Nondom  sabacta 

44.  Septimi,  Gades 

45.  O  S8^  mecom 

46.  UUa  si  juris 


Soracte 

The  Hynm  to  Merearj 

The  winter's  wave 

The  praise  of  Angnstiis 

Jealousy 

State-Danger 

Pkris 

Anger 

To  his  mistress 

Ncme  before  the  Vine 

Gljcera's  Vietorj 

The  hivitation.     To  M^Bcenas 

The  Chant  of  Apollo  and  Diana 

Lalage  and  the  Wolf 

Chloe  and  the  Leaves 

Patience 

The  old  age  of  Lydia 

The  chant  f<»r  Lamia 

The  Whisper 

Archjtas 

Books  for  breast-plates 

The  Hjmn  to  Venus 

The  Prayer  to  Apollo 

To  his  Lyre 

Myrtale  and  the  Waves 

Lightning  in  the  Blue 

The  Prayer  to  Fortune 

The  Feast  for  Numida 

Cleopatra 

Myrtle  for  rose 


To  Asinius  Pollio 

Covetousness 

Contentment;  because  ot  Death 

Maid  Phyllis 

The  green  grapes  ^ 

Rest  at  Tarentum 

The  feast  for  Pcmipey 

Barine  unpunished 


*  "(Vwxncm,  Dee.  Si,  1876.)— The  sum  of  Mammon  was  put  dear  for  me  last 
oil^  You  must  not  ba  paid  for  doing  good— ia.,  for  doinff  it  oharitaUy.  There 
mnsi  bo  nu  mixed  motive.  And  yon  must  not  be  paid  for  being  rieh.  And  your 
motives,  whatever  they  are,  must  bo  sincere.  It  is  hotter  f^  you  (you  are  m  a 
Biore  maiseworthy  state  before  God)  saying  to  a  man,  I  will  loll  you,  if  I 
and  take  all  vou  have  (like  St  Ursula's  fatiiep4n-]aw),  than  sayfaig,  '^' 


observe  how 


this  will  bo  to  you,' 


_    My  good  Sb, 

when  yon  oiqMCt  to  make  money  by 


selling  iU    Integer  vUm  eeehrieme  pmrue:  the  Integer  comes  foot;  this  being  got» 
the  iwiolenees,  you  can  pvify  from  the  •cefcit  (F^May  and  cannibalism).    But  you 
cant  wash  or  purge  a  man  ii  he  comes  in  two  jdeoee  whoievor  you  touch  him.** 
XXXIV.  2  X 
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BOOK  n. 

9. 

ODB 

47.  Non  semper  imbres 

The  weeping  for  Mystes 

10. 

48.  Rectias  vives 

The  Balanee 

11. 

49.  Quid  bellioosas 

On  this  side  Adria 

12. 

50.  Nolk  longft 

Ucymnia 

IS. 

51.  lUe  et  nefiisto 

The  traitor  tree 

14. 

52.  Eheu,  fugaces* 

Death 

15. 

5S.  Jam  pauca  aratrof 

Luxury 

16. 

54.  Otium  di¥08| 

Rest 

17. 

55,  Cur  me  qnerelis 

The  sickness  of  Msecenas 

18. 

56.  Non  cbur 

Poverty 

19. 

57.  Bacchum  in  remotis 

The  chant  of  Bacchus.    (Con£  18) 

20. 

58.  Non  usiUta 

The  Swan 

BOOK  m. 

ODB 

1. 

59.  Odi  profanum 

Peace 

2. 

60.  Angustum  amiee 

Hardship 

S. 

6l.  Jastum  et  tenaeem 

Courage 

4. 

62.  Descende  eodo 

The  Doves 

5. 

6S.  Codo  tonantem 

Regulus 

6. 

64.  Delicta  majonim 

The  Decline 

7. 

65.  Quid  fles 

Asteria 

8. 

66.  Martiis  caelebs 

The  Kalends  of  March 

9. 

67.  Donee  gratus 

Lydia 

10. 

68.  Extremum  Tanain 

Out  in  the  snow 

11. 

69.  Mercuric  nam  te 

Lyde  and  Hjrpermnestia 

12. 

70.  Miserarum 

The  stolen  work4Misket 

18. 

71.  0  fons 

The  noble  fountain 

14. 

72.  Herculis  ritu 

The  feast  for  Csesar 

15. 

78.  Uxor  pauperis 

The  Distaff 

16. 

74.  Inclusam  Danaen 

Enough 

17. 
18. 

75.  MM  vetusto 

76.  Faune,  Nymphamm 

Wood-gathering 

The  Nones  of  December 

19. 

77.  Quantum  distet 

Fill  thrice 

20. 

78.  Non  vides 

The  Lioness 

21. 

79.  0  nata  meeum 

The  Amphora 

22. 

80.  Montium  eustos 

Diana's  Pine 

28. 

81.  Coelo  supinas 

Only  rosemary 

24. 

82.  Intactis  opulentior 
88.  Quo  me,  Bacche 

The  Father  of  Qtles 

25. 

Sleepless,  by  Hebrus 

26. 

84.  Vizi  pueUis 

The  disarming 

*  Entirely  sad ;  with  the  first  introduction  of  the  "  n<m  pietas,"  and  the  \  -^ 
hwres."  The  stanza  affainst  vain  caution — ^  Fmstra  cmento"— and  the  '^lin^MB* 
tellns,"  very  memoraUe.    The  most  depressing  of  all  the  Odes.  ^ 

t  Against  increasing  wealth.  The  great ''  ravatos  ilUs  census  eiat  bnm"  1* 
phrase  ''norma  veterom"  memorable. 

t  The  great  one,  of  Care.  ''PatrisB  quis  exsul,"  and  "quid  breri  fortej","* 
only  cowardly  ode,  this;  therefore  grouped  with  14.  *'Cura  nee  tumiM*'  vnp 
confused  with  poH  tf^uifom— Behind  the  iCnight  The  great  Hanm  ofpttermi^' 
"Vivitur  parvo  bene." 
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m.  m. 
SO. 


ODI 

85.  Impios  pame 

86.  Festo  quid  potias 

87.  Tyrrfaena  regiim 

88.  Exegi  moniimeiitnm 


Earopa 

The  feast  of  Neptune 
The  law  of  life 
For  erer 


BOOK  lY.     ODE 

1.       89.  Intennina 
5^       90.  Pindamm  quisquis 
3.       91.  Qaem  ta^  Melpomene 
4        92.  Qualem  ministnun 

5.  93.  Divis  orte 

6.  94.  Dive,  quern  proles 

7.  95.  Diffugere  nhres 

8.  96.  Donarem 

9-       97.  Ne  forte  credas 

10.  98.  O  crudelis 

11.  99-  Est  mihi 

12.  100.  Jam  veris 

IS.  101.  Audivere,  Lyce 

14.  102.  Qu«  cura 

15.  103.  Phoebus  Tolentem 


The  Tenth  Lustre 

The  Bee 

Not  mine 

The  Eaglet 

Peace  on  the  Hills 

The  Lesbian  measure 

Never  more.    (Conf.  4  and  100) 

Gifts 

The  great  Consulate 

In  vain 

The  Ides  of  April 

Spikenard  for  wine.     (Conf  4,  96) 

Ashes  to  ashes 

The  Nerot 

The  prayer  for  Rome 


1.  104. 

2.  105. 
S.  106. 

4.  107. 

5.  108. 

6.  109. 

7.  110. 

8.  111. 

9.  112. 

10.  113. 

11.  114. 

12.  115. 

13.  116. 

14.  117. 

15.  118. 

16.  119. 

17.  120. 


Ibis  libumis 
Beatus  ille 
Parentis  oHm 
Lupis  et  agnis 
At,  o  deorum 
Qidd  immerentes 
Quo,  quo  seelesti 
Rogare  kmgo 
Quando  repostnm 
Mala  solnta 
Petti,  nihfl 
Quid  tibi 
Horrida  tempestas 
Mollis  inertia 
Nox  erat 

Altera  jam  teritur 
Jam,  jam  efficad 


Companionship 

The  Usurer 

Reapers  Relish 

The  servile  Tribune 

Witches 

The  Spartan  hound 

Fiercer  than  the  Wolf 

Carcase 

Larger  cups 

Msevius  C'Bon  voyage") 

Three  years  since 

Ri«e 

The  Song  of  Chircm 

Indolence 

Forsworn  Necra 

The  Happy  Fields 

The  Deaf  Adder 
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MELLA  MATINI.    BEGUN,  NONES  OF  MARCH,  1879 

Epistles,  L  4,  Ift,  18  :— 

Inter  spem,  cuimmqae: — timoret  inter  et  ins, 
Omnem  crede  diem  tibi  diluxisse  siquemnm.^ 

''Between  thy  hope  and  care, — ^between  thy  fears  and  angers^ 
Believe  thou  each  day  that  dawns  for  theie  thy  last" 

(a)  ''Between/'  Literally;  but  in  two  senses,  meaning  first  in  tk 
midst  of,  in  the  depth  of-— «nd  secondly,  in  the  balance  between  one  ud 
the  other. 

(6)  This  balance  is  supposed  to  be  between  four  things  that  eane 
disturbance,  a  divulsion.  Not  the  rest  between  opposing  virtues^  but  tke 
stretched  crucifixion  between  four  wild  horses.  The  four  things  are  is  tn 
groups,  which  I  examine  successively. 

(c)  "Hope  and  care."  Primarily  the  desire  that  days  of  joy  miy  emt, 
which  are  not  yet  ours,  and  the  fear  that  days  of  pain  may  come,  iW 
are  not  yet  ours. 

Believe  Ms  day  thy  last :  and  let  the  wild  horses  rave  of  othen,  in  nk 

More  feebly,  and  of  the  second  clause  only,  George  Herbert:  "Ei^ 

grief  wUl  not  come,  or  if  it  must.  Do  not  forecast"  '    With  also  "either  jof 

will  not  come,"   etc,  and  you  have  the  first  half  of  Hcnmoe's  sentence,  ia 

its  primary  meaning. 

(d)  "Hope  and  care"  secondarily.    [Here  the  MS.  fragment  ends.] 


1  rrhis  was  the  "Pagan  Message"  sent  by  Roskin  for  a  New  Yauf't  Aidns 
»  above,  p.  534.] 
s  [I%e  Tsmpie:  The  Discharge.] 
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MARGINALIA 

A  BIRTHDAY  BOOK 

JOWETTS  PLATO  ("REPUBUC,"  IX.  591-599) 

A  GREEK  LECTIONARY 

ANATOLE    FRANCE'S  "LE   CRIME    DE   SYLVESTRE 
BONNARD" 

MEMOIR  OF  DR.  JOHN  FOTHERGILL 

MILL'S  "POLITICAL  ECONOMY" 

MILL'S  "UBERTY" 

REJECTED  BOOKS 


[Marginalia  noted  elsewhere  in  this  Edition  are : — 

Aristotle's  JSthici  (British  Moseam),  VoL  L  p.  zxxv.  n. 
Aristotle's  Rhetoric  (British  Museum),  ibid, 
Bewick's  Birds  (Sheffield  Museum)^  YoL  XXX.  pp.  281-288. 
Carljle's  PaH  and  Present  (British  Museiim)|  YoL  XXYIL  p.  179. 
Hefiier's  Berrurie  du  Mopen  Age  (Whitelands  College),   YoL  XUX 

p.  357. 
Koran  (VHiitelands  College)^  YoL  XXYIIL  p.  426  n.] 
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Op  Raskin's  study  at  Brantwood,  which  contained  most  of  his  working 
books,  a  drawing  has  been  given  in  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  xzviiL^  with  Raskin's 
sketch-pUui  and  inventory  (p.  Ixviii.).  It  is  not  a  large  room;  and  con- 
tained^ besides  books^  his  collections  of  minerals  and  coins  and  many  prints 
and  drawings.  Every  inch  of  wall  space  was  occupied,  and  he  was  proud 
of  his  contrivances  for  economy  of  room  and  facility  of  reference.  A 
caHnet,  of  which  the  top  served  as  a  table,  was  the  origin  of  those  in  the 
National  Gallery  and  the  Ruskin  Drawinff  School  at  Oxford.  Although 
Raskin  had  many  books  in  other  rooms,  his  libraiy  was  at  no  one  time 
very  extensive.     It  probably  never  exceeded  4000  volumes. 

He  read  widely  and  consulted  books  largely ;  but  they  were  not  his  stock 
in  trade.  Rather  were  they  auxiliary  tods;  and  often  when  he  had  ex- 
hausted a  particular  use  of  them,  he  cleared  them  out — either  selling  them, 
through  a  dealer,  or,  more  frequently,  giving  them  away.  With  books,  as 
with  everything  else  that  he  possessed,  he  was  a  lavish  giver ;  and  mention 
has  already  been  made  of  books,  often  of  great  value,  presented  by  him  to 
Oxford,  Sheffield,  and  Whitelands  College.^  He  was  equally  open-handed  in 
gifts  to  friends.  Incidental  mention  has  been  made  of  a  copy  of  one  of  his 
Uivourite  books,  copiously  annotated;  by  himself — the  Liore  des  Cent  Ballades 
— ^which  he  presented  to  BIr.  Norman  Forbes.'  There  must  be  hundreds  of 
school  and  private  collections  which  contain  books  thus  presented  from 
Raskin's  libraiy.  One  interesting  bo(^  of  the  kind — his  copy  of  Carlyle's 
PaH  and  Pteseni,  given  to  a  young  Scottish  student — has  passed  into  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum. 

Ruskin,  again,  was  no  bibliophile,  in  the  collector's  sense  of  the  term. 
He  cared  noUiing  for  first  editions  as  such,  and  his  collection  of  his  own 
works  was  very  small  and  imperfect.  He  possessed  some  rare  early  editions, 
which  were  of  personal  interest  to  him,  and  a  few  early  printed  books  ;^ 
but  he  was  free  from  the  weaknesses — and,  alas,  also  from  the  right  and' 
proper  scruples— of  collectors.  The  sad  tale  of  his  barbarous  treatment  of 
books  and  MSS.  has  already  been  told.*  Here,  again,  use  was  his  only 
standard.  But  he  was  a  great  book-buyer,  and  the  letters  in  a  later  volume 
will  show  the  friendly,  and  even  affectionate,  terms  on  which  he  stood  with 
leading  members  of  the  trade  such  as  the  late  Mr.  Quaritch  and  Mr. 
F.  sTEHis. 

For  reasons  which  will  now   be  apparent,  a  visitor  to  Ruskin's  library 
as  it  was  at  the  time  of  hb  death,  <»r  indeed  at  any  other  given  time, 

1  See  Vol  XXL  p.  301 ;  Vol.  XXX.  pp.  259  409. 

•  Vd.  XXIII.  p.  xxiiL 

*  Vol.  Xn.  pp.  box.,  Izx, 

6»7 
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would  Feceive  from,  mn  inspectton  of  it  a  very  inadequate  impresskm  of  bs 
life  among  books.  The  library,  as  he  left  it  (and  as  for  the  most  post  it 
still  remains),  represents  not  the  accumulations  of  a  lifetime^  but  a  icsiiIbim 
of  books  which  he  retained  from  permanent  affection  or  for  eomitaBt 
reference,  or  which  were  in  use  in  the  particular  studies  of  his  later 
years. 

Under  this  latter  head  are  those  which  he  used  fr>r  Chtr  Fathert  kme 
Told  Ui — such  as  Milman's  Gibbon,  Montalembert's  Moines  d'Ckcidemi^  BIH- 
man's  History  of  Christiamitf,  a  collection  of  books  on  Amiens  and  AbbeviDe, 
Gaullier's  Smsse  Historiaue,  the  Pictorial  History  of  France,  Guilb^rt's  Mitieirt 
des  VtUes  de  France,  Sharon  Turner's  History  of  En^Utnd,  the  works  of 
the  Venerable  Bede,  the  life  of  St  Patrick,  and  J.  R.  Green's  MatsMg  of 
England  (appreciatively  annotated). 

Every  one  who  glanced  at  the  bookcases  in  the  study  or  hall  (tbe  iM 
dining-room)  at  Brantwood  was  struck  by  the  comparative  paucitT  of  books 
on  art.  When  we  have  mentioned  Viollet-le-Duc's  indispensable  bictiostm^rt 
de  r Architecture,  Lord  Lindsay's  Christian  Art,  Westwood's  MhuaiMres  emd 
Ornaments  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish  MSS.,  Millingen's  and  Lenonnant  and 
De  Witte's  Greek  Vases,  Prout's  Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad,  and  J.  D. 
Harding's  Elementary  Art,  the  list  of  his  important  books  in  this  deparbaat 
is  nearly  exhausted.  Of  course,  there  were  many  other  books  on  the  Fiae 
Arts  which  he  had  given  away;  but  his  art  criticism  was  always  founded 
on  independent  impressions,  practice,  and  observation,  rather  than  on  *^aii^*^ 
rities."  Of  photographs,  prints,  and  Galleries,  a  large  stock  remained  to 
him,  even  after  his  innumerable  gifrs  in  this  kind  to  schools,  colleges,  and 
individuals.  Still  less  did  the  library  give  any  indication  of  Buskin's  stncfio 
in  Economics.  There  is  a  ''grand,  thick,  bevelled,  gilded,  crushed  moioooo 
series  lettered  (by  Buskin)  Hephaestus,  which  turns  out  to  be  Ijcs  Owcnen 
des  Deux  Mondes  (1857)— the  only  sample  we  can  find  of  the  PolitictI 
Economy  we  were  looking  for ;  nor  is  there  anything  of  the  sort  elsewheR 
in  the  room."  ^  But,  corresponding  perhaps  to  the  photographs  in  the  cue 
of  art,  are  accumulations  of  pieces  justificatioes  in  the  form  of  newspucr- 
cuttings.  A  collection  of  old  newspapers  1643-1663  (referred  to  in  Arr 
Clavif^sra,  Letter  15)  were  given  by  Ruskin  ''to  his  dear  friend  Frederic 
Gale,^'  and  sold  at  Sotheby's  in  July  1891. 

Of  standard  works  in  general  literature,  the  Library  contained  old  editkas 

of  most  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  with  a  few  translations  such  m 

•  Douglas's  VirgjU  (1553),  an  early  edition  of  Chapman's  Horner^  and  Jowett's 

Plato.    The  standard  English  poets  were  also  hurgely  represented  (ineludiiig 

the  original  edition  of  Cowley,  1668). 

Of  what  the  dealers  call  "  association  books,"  Ruskin  had  several  whidi 
interested  him  for  their  history — as,  for  instance,  a  ''Linnaeus"  that  IimI 
belonged  to  Ray,  the  great  Cumbrian  botanist ;  A  Dyalogne  of  Syr  Jlkomn 
More  Knvghte  (1530),  with  the  autograph  "francis  Bacons  booke";  and  a 
Dialog  di  Antonio  ManetH  circa  al  sito,  forma  et  misure  dello  Inferno  di  Damk 
AUghteri  (1506),  inscribed  apparently  by  the  great  artist  "di  Micbelagnol 
Buonarroti."  Others  were  interesting  to  him  in  connexion  with  the  history 
of  his  own  life.  He  kept  his  grand&ther's  Bums,  his  Other's  l^rtM^  and 
his  own  College  Aristophanes  (with  copious  lecture-notes  and  sketches  Ibr 

1  Ruskin  BeUcs,  p.  186. 
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The  Poetry  of  ArMieetmre  in  blank  spaces).  He  kept,  too,  his  Other's  copy 
of  Alexander  Adam's  Roman  AntiqmUes  (1819)  and  his  own  copy  of  the 
same  author's  LaHn  Grammar — a  book  referred  to  in  Pra^terita,  Among 
books  presented  to  Ruskin,  the  most  interesting  is  Rogers's  Italy.  Of 
this,  a  note  will  be  found  in  Prctterita,^  Another  book  is  one  of  twenty-five 
copies  on  large  paper,  finely  bound  in  morocco,  of  D.  G.  Rossetti's  Poewu, 
published  by  F.  S.  Ellis  in  1870.  This  was  presented  to  Ruskin  by  hit 
firiend,  the  publisher,  who  wrote  (September  7,  1871): — 

''  May  I  beg  voor  acceptance  of  a  book  in  the  production  of  wbicb  machinery  has 
liad  no  part  or  lot?  It  is  printed  at  hand-press  on  hand-made  paper,  and  bound 
entirely  oy  hand  in  hand-dressed  leather.  I  oelieTe  I  may  safely  challenge  machine 
i^ork  to  produce  a  volume  at  once  as  good-looking  and  as  lastmg." 

There  is  also  a  copy  of  Morris's  Earthly  Parodist,  ''From  hit  friend  the 
author." 

The  library  is  rich  in  works  which  tell  of  Ruskin's  hobbies,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  rode  them.  His  interest  in  science  was  "  unscientific  " ; 
he  cared,  in  natural  history,  only  for  the  beauty  of  the  creatures  or  plants, 
and  for  the  sentiments  that  clustered  round  them.  Therefore  his  scientific 
books  were  sometimes  out  of  date,  but  nearly  always  artistic  His  Gould's 
Birds  he  had  given  away;  but  he  kept  Yarrell's  (though  here  he  did  not 
like  the  cuts).  He  had  three  sets  of  Bewick,  and  a  set  of  Donovan's 
British  Insects,  with  its  beautifully  coloured  plates.  Among  his  botanical 
books,  were  nineteen  massive  folios  of  the  Flora  Damcm  Descriptio,  which 
he  characteristically  shortened  for  reference  to  Flora  Danicaj  the  twenty- 
seven  volumes  of  Curtis's  Batamcal  Magasttne,  which  is  doubtless  very  mudi 
out  of  date,  though  its  beautiful  plates  have  never  been  surpassed ;  and 
many  other  of  the  works  referred  to  in  Proserpina,  In  geology,  he  set 
most  store  by  Saussure,  Phillips,  and  Forbes.  In  mineralogy,  he  had 
Jameson,  Cloiseaux,  Miller,  and  some  more  modem  handbooks,  both  English 
and  French.  Another  of  his  hobbies  was  heraldry,  and  a  copy  of  Guilliih 
(l638)  is  coloured  by  Ruskin  and  much  marked.  One  comer  in  the  study 
contahied  several  books  on  chess — a  game,  as  we  have  seen  (above,  p.  xlv.), 
of  which  he  was  very  fond.  Among  these  is  a  MS.  transcript  of  John 
Cochrane's  material  for  Loose  Indian  Chess  Leaves. 

A  special  set  of  drawers  was  set  apart  in  the  Library  for  Ruskin's  large 
collection  of  mans.  Of  his  interest  in  map-drawing,  account  has  already 
been  given  (Vol.  XXVII.  pp.  ljtz.~lxxiii.) ;  he  was  a  diligent  reader  of 
maps,'  and  collected  than  wherever  he  went: — 

'^Amonr  these  are  still  his  first  map  of  the  Lskes,  firom  Jonathan  Otle/s  <nr 
Wordsworth's  Guide,  and  his  old  Keller's  Switzerland  of  1844,  which  he  used  forty 
yean  later,  saying  that  'he  did  not  want  the  railways,  and  no  new  map  showed 
the  roads  better.'  Of  fovourite  towns,  such  as  Venice  and  Amiens,  there  are  hme 
scale  plans,  the  best  that  could  be  bought;  and  of  some  Swiss  districts,  like 
Neuch&tely  there  is  quite  a  library  of  cartology.    A  highly  detailed  map  of  Medoc, 

^  See  VoL  XXXY.  p.  29. 

'  Readers  of  Stevenson  will  recall  that  in  his  deeoiption  of  ''The  Ideal  House," 
the  library  contains  a  "  map  table,  groaning  under  a  collection  of  large  scale  maps 
and  charts.    Of  all  books  uiese  are  the  least  wearisome  to  read  and  the  richest  m 
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from  a  wine  adrertiseinent^  was  fbond  inefBl ;  likewise  ^itain  with  the  '  ceDtifi 
of  Trinity  College^  London^'  which  he  kept  for  its  clearness.  Philin^s  AmtkaiA 
Map  qf  ihngland  is  endorsed  'good  common  use,'  and  he  even  kept  close  at  haad 
a  set  of  children's  dissecting  maps.  The  Ordnance  Survey  is  mlly  repreeentsd; 
bnt  because  too  much  was  put  into  these  beautiful  six-inch  sheets,  he  has  oolomed 
them  fancifiiUy  and  vigorously,  to  get  clear  divisions  of  important  parts.  ...  He 
collected  bird's-eye  views  in  great  variety,  from  Maclnre  &  MaoaonalA  lithe- 
graph  of  the  Soudan,  to  quaint  old  panoramas,  of  which  one — the  moniitaiiis  sees 
m>m  the  Buet — ^is  quite  like  a  William  Blake  design  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  £t 
to  serve  as  a  background  to  all  the  mythologies."^ 

Much  of  Ruskin's  £ivourite  reading  was  kept  for  wakeful  nigfats  in  fail 
bedroom.  Here  may  still  be  seen  many  shelves  filled  with  the  books  d 
his  youth,  ''a  most  curious  collection  of  dingy  antiquity."  Here  also,  as  m 
other  rooms,  were  numerous  French  novels.  But  most  used  probably  of  fail 
bedside  books  was  a  Bible,  in  six  volumes,  one  containing  the  Apocrypha. 
In  the  same  room  he  kept  Shakespeare  and  Spenser,  Scott  and  Byraa, 
Miss  Edgeworth  and  Madame  de  Genlis,  Carlyle  and  Helps.  Of  Lockhait's 
Life  of  Scott  he  had  two  sets — ^the  first  edition,  and  the  edition  in  tea 
volumes  of  1869*  It  may  be  mentioned,  in  the  hope  that  the  sentence 
will  meet  the  eye  of  some  modem  publishers,  that  Ruskin  'was  modi 
irritated  by  the  inconspicuous  lettering  of  the  numbers  of  the  yolnmei 
He  printed  the  numbers  boldly  in  red  ink  and  pasted  them  on  the 
volumes.  In  many  modem  books,  in  these  days  of  ornamental  binding,  ft 
is  as  difficult  to  read  the  number  of  the  volume,  or  even  the  title  of  the 
book,  as  to  pick  out  the  name  of  a  station  from  the  advertisements  on  tfae 
underground  railway. 

Ruskin's  collection  of  manuscripts  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  the  eontent 
of  his  library  of  which  he  was  perhaps  most  proud.  References  to  then 
will  be  found  here  ^pp.  666-667^  726),  and  in  later  volumes  of  the  editicBi. 

Of  his  illutmnatea  manuscripU,  much  incidental  reference  has  been  msde 
in  previous  volumes.  Two  of  his  finest  books — the  '^  Psalter  of  St.  Louis' 
(as  he  called  it  ^)  and  the  ''  Missal  of  Yohmde "  * — are  now  in  the  libiaiy 
of  ^r.  Henry  Yates  Thompson,  who  also  possesses  one  volume  of  Raskin's 
Aniiphonaire  of  Beaupr6.^  These  beautiiul  books  are  all  referred  to  in 
Ruskin's  Works.  A  Book  of  Devotions,  vnitten,  Ruskin  conjectured,  "fiir 
the  Diocese  of  Lincoln,"  has  been  mentioned  above  (pp.  SI 8,  231).  A 
Book  of  Hours,  French  work  of  the  early  fourteenth  century,  has  beoi 
acquired  since  Ruskin't  death  by  the  British  Museum.^    A  PsaUer,  etc.,  of 

matter ;  the  course  of  roads  and  rivers,  the  contour  lines!  and  the  forests  in  tfae 
maps — the  reefis,  foundings,  anchors,  sauing  marks,  and  little  pilot-pictures  in  tiit 
charts — and,  in  both,  the  bead-roll  of  names,  make  them  of  all  printed  matter  tfae 
most  fit  to  stimulate  and  satisfy  the  fancy"  (B9»ay$  qf  Trawl,  1905,  p.  204). 

^  W.  6.  Collingwood's  RuMn  EeUc9.  mp.  116,  116. 

'  For  its  correct  description,  see  Vol.  aXI.  p.  15  n. 

«  See  Vol.  XXI.  p.  270  n. 

<  This  is  the  book  of  which  a  page  is  reproduced  in  colours  in  VoL  X  x  x  TIT, 
(p.  489). 

^  Additional  M8S.,  36,684.  "Hours,  etc.,  in  Latin,  containing  Calendar  with  St 
Omer  Saints,  Hours  of  the  Virgin,  Septem  Psalmi,  Letania,  Hymns,  etc  155  lesm 
vellum.  Oirc.  1320.  lUuminated  miniature  initials.  Margins  profosely  decoratei 
with  grotesques." 
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the  same  period  and  woriananship,  was  given  to  '^  Laurence  Hilliard  with 
John  Ruskin't  love,  Brantwood^  25th  January  1881/'  and  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Quaritch.^  An  Old  Testament  in  Greek — lettered  on  the 
back  ''tenth  century" — is  ascribed  to  that  date  by  Ruskin;  but  the  true 
date,  as  was  discovered  by  his  friend^  Dr.  Caspar  Ren^  Gregory,  is  1463. 
It  was  annotated  by  Rusldn  as  he  read ;  as  also  was  the  Greek  Psalter,  in 
the  Coniston  Museum.  A  Greek  Lectionary,  of  the  tenth  century,  still 
more  copiously  annotated,  is  described  below  (p.  708).  Among  his  other 
illuminated  MS.  books  was  a  large  fourteenth-century  Latin  Bible,  of  which 
Mr.  CoUingwood  has  an  interesting  recollection: — 

''It  is  splendidly  written  in  double  columns  with  stiff  Gothic  patterns  in  red 
and  blue,  and  dainty  little  decorative  initials,  each  a  pictare.  Some  of  these  he 
used  to  set  his  pupils  and  assistants  to  enlarge ;  and  a  very  difficult  job  it  was  to 
get  the  curves  to  Ruskin's  mind.  If  you  made  them  too  ciivular  he  would  expound 
Sie  spring  of  the  lines  until  you  felt  that  you  had  heen  guiltjr  of  all  the  vices  of 
the  vulgarest  architect's  draughtsman.  If  you  insisted  on  fiie  '  infinite '  and  hyuer- 
bolic  sweep  of  the  contour — and  you  cant  magnify  a  dzpence  into  a  dinner-plate 
without  some  parH  prU — then  you  had  the  lecture  on  Moderation  and  Restraint. 
But  Ruskin  was  always  very  good-humoured  and  natient  in  these  lessons;  in  the 
end  a  happy  mean  was  found  between  licence  and  Formality,  and  such  works  as 
the  'Noah's  Ark'  were  elaborated.'' > 

Ruskin  had  also  a  Versio  Vulsata  MS.  of  the  thirteenth  century;  a  small 
thirteenth-century  Bible,  En^ish  written;  another  of  the  same  period, 
Italian ;  and  a  German  MS.  Latin  prayer-book  and  psalter  dating  from  about 
1220.  But  the  MS.  Bible  which  he  most  priaed  was  "King  Hakon's,"  so 
called  from  a  reference  on  the  fly-leaf  to  King  Hakon  V.  of  Norway.  The 
book  is  of  French  work  of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centur}',  and  the 
inscription  being  translated  reads:  "In  1810  brother  Henry,  provincial  prior, 
bought  this  book  from  the  Conventus  at  Hadenlev  (in  Sleswig)  out  of  the 
gift  of  my  lord  the  King  of  Norway."  It  is  on  618  leaves  of  thin  vellum, 
measuring  4^  by  6^  in<^es,  written  in  tiny  black-letter,  double  columned, 
every  page  ornamented.  There  are  more  than  eighty  pictures,  and  hundreds 
of  daintOy  coloured  initials — a  perfect  treasuiy  of  decorative  art  Of  the 
illuminated  MSS.  which  Ruskin  presented  to  or  bought  for  the  St  George's 
Guild,  account  is  given  in  Vol.  XXX. 

Ruskin's  library  included  also  many  printed  Bibles — ^such  as  a  Latin 
version  in  three  volumes,  printed  by  Fran.  Gryphius,  1541,  with  numerous 
cuts.  One  of  these — a  Baskett  Bible  of  1741 — is  that  in  which  Ruskin's 
&ther  thus  noted  the  boy's  birth: — 

"John  Ruskin,  son  of  John  Jsmes  Ruskin  and GMarffsretf Ruskin,  Bom 
8  Februaiy  1819  at  i  past  7  o'clock  Momhig.  Bah&ed  (tie)  20  Feby. 
1810  by  the  Rev<>-  Mr.  Boyd." 

The  inscription  is  opposite  to  a  pencil  drawing,  probably  by  John  Ruskin 
in  his  boyhood,  which  is  stuck  in  as  a  frontispiece — a  copy  horn  a  picture 
of  Jesus  Mocked.  The  book  has  bound  up  with  it  at  the  end  The  Psalms 
of  David  in  Meder,  Edinburgh,  1738. 

*  See  No.  1581  (and  Plate  at  eud)  in  his  Catalogue  of  1908. 

*  RuMn  lU^  p  205.  This  study  of  an  illuminated  letter,  with  Noah  s  ark, 
is  in  the  Ruskin  Museum  at  Sheffield :  see  Vol.  XXX.  p.  258. 
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Another  Baskett  Bible,  of  1749,  beard  earlier  r^risters  of  the  fkBoSkji^ 

"John  Raskin,  Bi^tized  Aprill  9th,  1732  O.S." 

The  children  of  this  John  follow,  with  dates  and  hours  of  birth  between 
1756  and  1772.  One  of  them,  John  Thomas  (bom  October  22,  l76l),  wm 
the  father  of  John  James. 

Ruskin  treasured  also  the  Bible  (now  in  the  Coniston  Museum)  from 
which,  as  he  noted  on  the  fly-leaf,  his  mother  taught  him.  His  &ther's 
Bible  (Oxford,  1846,  inscribed  <<  Margaret  Ruskin  to  her  husband,  John 
James  Ruskin,  1850")  was  used  by  the  son  in  later  times,  and  is  much 
marked  and  annotated  by  him.  It  is  worth  noting,  in  connexion  with 
what  has  been  said  above  (p.  xlvL),  that  Ruskin's  study  of  the  BiUe  wn 
unassisted  by  any  theological  library  of  commentaries;  though  he  kept  iiy 
him  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  the  EmgUiAman's  Greek  Concordance,  Sharpe'i 
Translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scri^uret^  and  Finden's  Landscape  lUustfxUiomM  of 
the  Bible,  ror  use  in  travelliii^  he  had  various  little  Testaments  which  he 
carried  vdth  him,  such  as  the  set  shown  in  the  Ruskin  Exhibitkm  at 
Coniston  in  1900. 


Lt^:. 


'  F^  ^    •  * 

^^C  nx» -rp  v.u^  o  ^  #  O 
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*  V^ 


A  Page  of  a  Greek  Lectionary 

ANNOTATED   BY   RU8KIN 


T^fmr-'^ 
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A  Book  of  LmoNs  in  Grbsk. — Raskin^  as  has  already  been  stated 
(VoL  XII.  pp.  Ixix.-lzx.),  annoUted  his  illaminated  MSS.  freely.  He  did 
this  ^at  varioos  times  from  1878  to  1875)  copiously^  and  in  ink^  in  his  most 
valaaDle  tenth-century  Chreek  Gospek,  or  rather  Book  of  Lessons^  from 
which  a  page  is  here  photographed.^  It  is  a  large  MS.  of  144  leaves. 
On  a  blank  leaf  inserted  in  the  middle  is  written  the  Roll  of  the  Com- 
pankms  o{  St.  George,  referred  to  in  Fan  Clamgera  (Vol  XXVIII.  p.  657> 
This  leaf  is  headed  (in  Raskin's  hand)  :— 

''Names  of  the  companions  accepted,  forming  9t  Georga's  Company. 
March  1876.    Written  by  the  matter  in  the  presence  of  S.  Dill,  C.  Plummer. 

Then  follow  in  Raskin's  hand  the  following  thirty-two  names: — 

Doroibj  Urmsj  Qoauk  Beerer  H^tty  Otanj 

Franots  Colenso  Geoige  AU«n  Joamia  SeTera 

BUnbeth  L.  Bowdao  Alfred  Hunt  JaUot  Tjlor 

Betde  BAinard  William  Sherman  JuM  Firth 

Wtmj  Tdbot  Willimm  SndtlMr  Aimi*  P.  Somanoalas 

R.  St  J.  Tyrwhitt*  Judm  Bordon  Catherine  Bnullej 

QiiUie  Seigood  Blanche  Atkinson  SilTanos  WiUdns 

WilUam  Boohan  Onham  Henry  Larkin  Annie  KUnbeth  Adnrorth 

Ada  HartneU  John  B.  Fowler  Bebeooa  a  Roberta 

Thotnaa  Dixon  John  Morgan  Egbert  Rjdinga 

Mary  Kelly  Robert  Somerrell 

•  Erased  (J.  R.)  14th  May  79. 

The  passages  referred  to  in  the  page  focaimiled  are  (in  order): 
Mark  xIt.  SO-ST  (seen  in  the  first  two  columns);  Mark  xiv.  27-end; 
Mark  xv.  40;  Loke  ud.  8,  9,  S5;  Matthew  xiy.  81-46;  Luke  six.  S9-40; 
xjdi  7-end;  xziiL  1-81,  SS,  44-56. 

A  few  of  the  notes  are  here  transcribed : — 

Hence  to  end  the  MS.  is  so  dean  and  nrettjr  that  I  will  not 
spoO  it  with  notes.  Collecting  here  any  neednil  <mes  only,  referring 
br  pages  column,  and  Une;  as  here,  1S7,  2,  10,  to  the  sacramentia 
ov  ft^  wlm  read  February  S8th,  1875,  with  fireshness  of  wonder.  .  .  . 

189.  4,  1  [Mark  xiv.  58].  How  £ur  is  there  true  saying  of  Christ 
remembeied  in  this  fidse  witness? 

181.  4,  6  [Mark  xv.  15].  Hie  great  sentence  for  study  of  demo- 
cracy. 

188.  1,  6  [Mark  xr.  SS].  We  need  not  wonder  if  there  is  also 
darkness  now. 

1  [For  a  reference  to  it,  see  F»r9  CUtn^mm,  Letter  48  (Yol.  XXVIIL  p.  244).] 
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1S2.  4,  15.  <rvvox^  [Luke  zxi.  25l  I  never  noticed  this  strmngelj 
universal  word  for  all  the  forms  of  distress  that  are  now  upon  vl 

136.  4,  2  [Luke  zxii.  28].  I  never  noticed  before  Uwt  Gfant 
speaks  of  a//  his  life  as  tempUUons.  Q.  ''trials/'  better?  the 
radical  meaning  being  '^  experimented  upon." 

''Some  of  the  remarks  merely  comment  on  the  grammatical  fimns,  or 
the  contractions^  or  the  style  of  writing.  Where  a  page  is  written  witk 
a  firee  liand,  evidently  to  the  scribe's  enjoyment^  he  notes  the  fiict;  aad 
likewise  where  the  scribe  found  it  dull,  and  penned  perfunctorily.  That  ii 
quite  like  him  to  ask  how  the  man  felt  at  his  work.  But  there  are  inai^ 
curious  hints  of  questioning,  and  then  confessions  of  his  doubts  about  the 
doubtSj  that  go  to  one's  heart  to  read. 

"'I  have  always  profound  sympathy  for  Thomas'  (John  xiv.  5). 

"'Well  questioned,  Jude!'  (John  xiv.  22). 

"'This  reads  like  a  piece  of  truth  (John  xviii.  16).  How  little 
one  thinks  of  John  being  by,  in  that  scene ! ' 

" '  The  hour  being  unknown,  as  well  as  unlocked  for  (Matt.  zizt. 
42),  the  Lord  comes,  and  the  servant  does  not  know  that  He  htf 
(and  has  his  portion,  unknowingly?).' 

"To  the  cry  for  Barabbas  (Matt  xxvii.  20)  he  adds,  'Remember! 
it  was  not  the  mob's  &ult,  except  for  acting  as  a  mob.' 

"Pilate  washing  his  hands  (Matt  xxviL  24) — ^'How  any  popahr 
elocutionist  or  yielding  governor  can  read  these  passages  of  Mattiiev 
and  not  shrivel!' 

"On  the  parable  of  the  vine  (John  xv.  6),  the  earlier  note  ti 
the  verse  about  the  withered  branch  cast  into  the  fire  and  burned 
is — 'How  useless!  and  how  weak  and  vain  the  whole  over-fotigued 
metaphor ! '  But  then — '  I  do  not  remember  when  I  wrote  this  note, 
but  the  over-fiitigued  metaphor  comes  to  me  to-day,  8th  Nov.  1877, 
in  connexion  with  the  Ka6<a^  rjydirqa'€  as  the  most  precious  and  direct 
help  and  life/ 

"You  remember  John  xv.  9:   'As  the  Father  hath  loved  me,  so  have  I 
loved  you;  continue  ye  in  my  love.'    That  word  was  the  help  and  life  he 
found.^'     (W.  G.  Collingwood,  RuMn  ReUa,  p.  202.) 
A  few  other  notes  may  be  added: — 

John  xiv.  17.     What  utterly  useless  passages  all  these,  if  supposed  to 
refer  to  disciples  only.    What  worse  UMa  useless,  if  taken  by  any 
modem  readers  to  themselves,  as  not  of  the  K6a'fi4K, 
Matt  xxvii.  6.    Our  priests  don't  even  warn  our  Chancellors  of  tlie 

£xehequers  of  such  dvofiia. 
Luke  viii.  18-89.     How  precious  every  word. 
„      XL  52.     How  httle  I  have  rightiy  dwelt  on  this  verse. 
„      XX.  9.    The  increase  of  rage  in  the  parable  is  one  of  the  raoit 

finished  pieces  of  parable.     But  what  does  it  mean? 
„      xii.  84.    This  terribly  misapplied  text  is  always  difficult     Q.  if 

men's  hearts  should  be  alwajrs  in  the  future? 
„      xxii.  il  et  seq,     I  never  can  see  why  any  betrayal  was  needed. 
The  "Arc  ye  come  out  as  against  a  thief?"  is  so  true. 
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Luke  xiv.  26.     I  hayen't  enough  studied  this  piece  of  Luke. 

Mark  ix.  33-41.  I  have  never  thought  rightly  of  the  sense  of  B€xoijuu 
in  this  wonderful  passage,  nor  of  the  beauty  of  ivayKakurdjuvo^ 
avrh  [''when  he  had  taken  him  in  his  arms"]. 
„      41.    ''Because  je  belong  to  Christ"    This  simple  definition  of 

Christianity  much  notable. 
„  X.  46.  Leaving  Jericho  instead  of  approaching  it  One  of  what 
"divines"  call  confirmatory  inaccuracies,  and  sensible  men,  slovenly 
history. 
„  ziiL  7.  Now  what  possible  meaning  can  there  be  in  this  sen- 
tence [from  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth  to  the  uttermost  part 
of  heaven].  The  closing  words  are  quite  dreadful  in  their  hopeless 
fidsehood.  No  metaphor  under^meaning,  or  equivocal  force  can  be 
pretended  for  them. 

Luke  XV.  31.  "Child,  thou  art  always  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have 
is  thine."  How  many  clergymen  have  ever  preached  inm.  this 
infinitely  tender  verse? 

A  Birthday  Book.— At  the  Ruskin  Exhibition  at  Coniston  (1902)  was 
a  birthday  book,  laid  open  at  the  page  where  Ruskin  had  inscribed  his 
name.  "Opposite  is  a  pious  couplet  in  which  the  blessings  of  'God's 
Saints'  are  enlarged  upon.  Ruskin  added  an  asterisk,  referring  to  his 
comment  at  the  foot  of  the  page : 

"'God's  saints.     Yes,  but  how  about  God's  sinners?    J.  R.'" 

(Daify  Nem,  February  8,  1902.) 

FrrcGBRALD's  "Omar  Khayyam." — Ruskin  had  been  one  of  the  early 
admirers  of  FitxGerald's  now  famous  versicm.  A  transcript  of  the  first 
edition  (1859)  was  made  for  him  in  one  of  his  notebooks,  and  in  Sep- 
tember 1868  he  addressed  a  letter  of  appreciation  to  "The  Translator  of 
the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar" — ^"a  sudden  fit  of  fiuicy,  1  suppose,"  said  Fits- 
Gerald  afterwards,  "which  he  is  subject  to."  Ruskin  entrusted  the  letter 
to  an  American  fnend,  who  after  ten  years  (April  1878)  handed  it  to 
Professor  Norton.  By  him  it  was  sent  to  Carlyle,  who  thereby  became 
aware  for  the  first  time  of  his  friend  FitsGerald's  work.^  Some  reference 
to  the  book  is  contained  in  Ruskin's  letter  to  Norton  of  August  Q,  1869. 
A  copy  of  the  fourth  edition  (1879)  was  in  Ruskin's  library,  and  "some 
readers  may  be  interested  in  his  dissent  to  stanza  34  ("Then  of  the  Thee 
in  me  who  woriu  behind"),  and  energetic  assent  to  21  ("Ah,  my  Belov^"), 
25  ("Alike  for  those"),  45  ^''Tis  but  a  tent"),  and  46  ("And  fear  not").* 

In  his  copy  of  Anatole  France's  Le  Crime  de  Syhutre  Botmard:  "Ex- 
quisite, but  cannot  be  read  £ut."* 

>  [See  William  Aldis  Wrighft  Letten  amd  LUmwty  Bmami  qf  Edward  FUxOeraid, 
1889,  vol.  L  pp.  353-365,  where  Carlyle's  letter  to  FitiGerald  and  FitsGerald's 
reply  are  given!] 

*fRu$kin  Relu!9,  p.  190.] 

'  [''  Happy  Memories  of  John  Raskin,^  by  L.  Allen  Harker,  in  the  iWjfofi, 
May  1900,  p.  346 ;  and  Serilme/9  Magazine^  November  1906,  p.  568.] 
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JowETx'f  Plato:  ''The  Rbpuiuc"  (ix,  591-592,  vol.  ii  p.  4M).— The 
firilowiDg  notes  are  from  a  copy  of  the  bock  given  by  Raskin  to  WliitB- 
lands  College,  and  are  here  reprinted  from  Igdnuil,  NoTember  1890^  toL  b. 

pp.  95-96:-^ 


Jowbtt's  Translation 

The  man  of  anderstandinff  will  con- 
centrate himself  on  this  as  &e  work  of 
life.  And  in  the  first  place^  he  will 
honour  stadies  which  impress  the  qoali- 
tiee  on  his  sool,  and  will  disregard 
others? 

Clearly^  he  said. 

In  the  next  place,  he  will  keep  under 
his  hody,  and  so  fkr  will  he  be  from 
yielding  to  bmtal  and  irrational  pleasure, 
that  he  will  regard  even  health  as  quite 
a  secondary  matter ;  his  first  object  will 
be  not  that  he  may  be  fiur  or  strong 
or  well  unless  he  is  likely  thereby  to 
cain  temperance,  but  he  will  be  always 
desirous  of  preserving  the  harmony  of 
the  body  for  the  sake  of  the  concord  of 
the  soul? 

Certainly^  he  replied^  that  he  will,  if 
he  has  true  music  in  him. 

And  there  is  a  principle  of  order  and 
harmony  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth ; 
this  also  he  will  observe,  and  will  not 
allow  himself  to  be  daaled  by  the  opinion 
of  the  world  and  heap  up  riches  to  his 
own  infinite  harm? 

I  think  not,  he  said. 

He  will  look  at  the  cUy  which  h  within 
hkn,  and  take  care  to  avoid  any  change 
of  his  own  institutions,  such  as  might 
arise  either  from  abundance  or  from  want ; 
and  he  will  duly  regulate  his  acquisition 
and  expense,  in  so  fiir  as  he  is  able? 

Very  true. 

592.  And  for  the  same  reason,  he 
will  accept  such  honours  as  he  deems 
likely  to  make  him  a  better  man ;  but 
those  which  are  likely  to  disorder  his 
constitution,  whether  private  or  public 
honours,  he  will  avoid? 
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Will  not  then  the  man  of  nnderstaDi- 
ing  gather  all  that  ig  in  him  «*Mf  Mrekh 
himself  like  a  bent  how  to  thU  «■  ^ 
Hfet  And  in  the  first  place,  hoo^ 
studies  which  thus  ehasUse  and  deBcer 
his  soul  m  peffxtn^ee,  and  will 
other 9 1 

Clearly,  he  said. 

In  the  next  place,  he  will  kem  « 
his  body,  and  so  fiu*  will  be  be  firoK 
yielding  to  brutal  and  irratknuftl  plan- 
sure,*  that  he  will  nU  ewm>  Jurat  hok  U 
bodily  health  as  his  main  object,  nor  deun 
to  be  fiEur  or  strong  or  weU,  unless  he  ii 
likely  thereby  to  gain  temperance,  bit 
he  will  be  alwaj^s  desirous  of  pieeeiiing 
the  harmony  of  the  body  for  the  siki 
of  the  conomrd  of  the  soul  ? 

Certainly,  he  replied,  that  he  wiD^  if 
he  is  indeed  taught  bg  the  Muses. 

And  he  will  also  keqf  the  principle  sf 
classing  and  concord  in  the  acqoiSEtisB 
of  wc^th  ;  and  will  not,  because  the 
mob  beatify  himf  increase  his  endlest  issd 
qf  wealth  to  his  own  infinite  harm? 

I  think  not,  he  said. 

He  will  look  at  the  cUg  whieh  is  wMa 
him,  and  take  care  to  avmd  any  diaue 
•f  his  own  institutions,  sneh  as  n^t 
arise  either  from  abundance  or  horn 
want ;  and  he  wOl  duly  regidale  his  ac- 
quisition and  expense,  in  so  fiur  as  he 
is  able? 

Very  true. 

592.  And,  for  the  same  reason,  he 
will  accept  such  honours  as  he  deens 
likely  to  make  him  a  better  man;  hat 
thoee  whieh  are  likdy  to  loosen  lit 
possessed  habit,  whether  nrivate  or  pehlit 
honours,  he  will  avoid? 


Memoir  of  Dr.  John  Fothergill.— Fothergill  (1712-1780)  was  a  physi- 
cian, who  kept  up  at  Upton,  Essex,  one  of  the  finest  botanical  gardens  in 
Europe,  anrl  was  a  chief  founder  of  the  Quaker  School  at  Ackworth.  In 
1879  the    School  celebrated   its  centenary,  and  the  following    bod^  was 

*  Plato  does  not  mean  here  diBsipation  of  a  destructive  kind  (sa  the  next 
sentence  shows),  but  healthy  animal  stupidities — hunting,  shooting,  and  the  like. 
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inoed  on  that  occadon :  A  NarraOve  of  the  Proceedmgi  at  the  CekbraHon  of 
the  CenUnarg  of  Ackworik  School,  26th  and  27th  of  Sixth  Momth,  1879,  edited 
fy  James  Hemty  Bavher.  Alio  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Fothergill  hv  James 
Mack  Tuke.  .  .  .  PMisked  bg  the  Cemtemoy  Committee,  Adkworth  School,  1879. 
A  copy  of  this  was  sent  to  Ruskin  by  Henry  Swan,  and  an  account  of 
Raskin's  marginalia  is  here  appended  from  J.  Spence  Hodgson's  *'John 
Buskin's  Annotations  of  J.  H.  Tuke's  Memoir  of  Dr.  John  Fothergill " 
at  pp.  52-54  of  Proceedings  of  the  Ackworth  Old  Sckolar^  AssodaOom,  Part  V. 
SevaUh  MotOh  1886;  Dartingtm  :  Harrison  Pemu^,  Printer,  Prebend  Row  .-— 

At  p.  18,  in  a  notice  of  an  exhibition  of  the  Industrial  Schook' 
Association,  Raskin  writes  after  ''staining  and  polishing  of  different 
kinds  of  wood,  ''wood  inlay  shoold  be  added." 

On  the  woodcut  of  a  cameo  portrait  of  Fothergill  (p.  36)  by 
Wedgwood:  "Quite  splendid  dntiwing  and  woodcutting.  At  p.  71, 
where  the  author  sajrs  of  this  portrait  that  it  was  probably  modelled 
by  Fkxman,  Ruskin  writes:  "Much  too  good  for  Flazman." 

On  p.  53  is  written:  "The  opposite  pUte  is  quite  uniauely  beau- 
tiful so  fiur  as  my  knowledge  reaches  in  exjnessing  the  general 
character  of  old  Yorkshire."— The  plate  is  a  woodcut  of  "  Canr-£nd, 
Semmer  Water,  Wensleydale,  the  birthpkce  of  Dr.  Jdm  Fothergill." 

On  p.  77  he  is  struck  with  the  remark,  "We  find  no  trsce  of 
the  Doctor's  attention  to  disorders  of  the  mind/*  and  writes  against 
it,  ''Most  noUble."  Further  down,  opposite  the  words  "The  time 
has  not  yet  come  for  the  introduction  of  any  rational  treatment  of 
mental  disorders,"  Ruskin  says:  "Query— the  disorder,  not  the  treat- 
ment, of  modem  inyention." 

Passage  describing  Dr.  FothergHTs  exertioms  re  the  emploifment  of 
criminals  and  the  fealing  of  the  poor  (pp.  75,  76). — ^Twelve  notes  of 
ezckmation—^' !!!!!! !!!!!!  Lovely."  Dr.  Fothe^'s protest  against 
the  war  with  France  (p.  77). — Underlined  trebly. 

Mux's  "LiBEBTY."— Ruskin's  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book  (1859) 
was  hi  Sir  John  Simon's  librsry  (now  in  that  of  £.  T.  Cook).  Ruskin 
read  the  ho6k  with  appreciation  and  often  with  assent  In  writing  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  Modem  Painters  (I860)  of  Freedom,  as  consisting  "in  deep 
and  soft  consent  of  indiridual  helpfulness,"  he  refrains  from  enlarging  on 
the  subject,  as  "all  that  I  shodd  care  to  say  has  been  already  said 
admirably  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  in  his  essay  on  UbeHy"  (Vol.  VII.  p.  S29). 
But  Ruskin's  assent  was  limited.  "There  is  much  that  is  true,"  he  wrote 
in  The  Cestus  of  Agkda  (§  80j,  "in  the  part  of  Mr.  Mill's  essay  on  liberty 
whidi  treats  of  freedom  of  thought;  some  important  truths  are  there 
beautifuUy  expressed,  but  many,  quite  vital,  are  omitted;  and  the  balance, 
therefore,  is  wrongly  struck"  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  127).  Ruskin's  marginalia  indi- 
cate some  of  the  points  of  assent  and  dissent. 

In  ch.  ii  ("Of  the  Liberty  of  Thought  and  Discussion")  Mill  discusses 
the  "incomplete  and  one-sided"  character  of  "Christian  morality  (so 
called),"  pp.  89>  90.     Ruskin  marks  the  passage  thus: 

"Capital;  so  fiur  as  it  relates  to  our  Christianity.     Wholly  fidse 
so  £u:  as  it  relates  to  Christ's  Christianity." 
xxxnr.  2  Y 
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Mill  sajB  that  a  practical  pditical  maxim  is  to  be  read  ^m  Ae  Komn,  Mt 
the  New  Testament*'     Ruskin  notes  against  the  latter  words : 

"  No,  for  Idle  New  Testament  does  not  tippty  itsel£" 

Among  passages  which  Ruskin  notes  with  emphatic  assent  is  this  (pu  9<i): 
^  If  Christians  would  teach  infidels  to  be  just  to  Christianity,  tliey 
themselves  be  just  to  infidelity." 

In  ch.  iy.  (''Of  the  limiU  to  the  Authority  of  Society  over  the 
vidual ")  Mill  criticises  severely  the  theory  of  the  United  Kingdom  AIBanee 
/p.  i6iy--"&  Uieory  of  'social  rights/  the  like  of  which  probably  never 
found  its  way  into  distinct  language — being  nothing  short  of  thi^     ikai  k 
is  the  absolute  right  of  every  nSdividual,  that  every  other  imdividmal  skaU  ati 
in  every  respect  exactly  as  he  ot^d;  that   whatsoever  fails   thereof  in   the 
smallest   particular  (a)  violates   my   social   r^ht^  and  (6)  entitles  me  ti 
demand  from  the  legislature   the  removal  of  the   grievance."      lOll   de^ 
nounces  this  as  "a  monstrous  principle/'  on  the  ground  that  ^ there  is  m 
violation  of  liberty  which  it  would  not  justify  ...  for  tiie  moment  aa 
opinion  which  /  consider  noxious,  passes  any  one's  lips,  it  invades  all  the 
'social  rights'  attributed  to  me  by  the  Alliance.**    The  underlimng  and 
the  {a)  and  (6)  are  Ruskin's.     Against  the  first  pasasge  so  nnderttiked  he 
writes,  ''Quite  true."    To  (a)  he  says  "Yes";  to  (6),  "Does  not  fbUow/ 
And  eonnecthiff  the  underlined  /  consider  witii  the  passage  ^act  exaeti^ 
as  he  ought,'*  he  writes  in  the  margin: 

"Nonsense.  'As  he  ought,'  yes;  but  'e»  /  consider  he  omghi^*  no. 
The  slip  in  of  this  fislse  assumption  spoils  alL" 

Mill's  "Political   Economy."— Rudun's  copy  of  the   first  edition  (k 
2  vok.,  1848)  was  given  by  him  to  F.  S.  Ellis,  and  is  now  in  the 
sion  of  Mr.  T.  Thornton.     It  contains  many  comments  in  the  mar^ 
on  pp.  10-lly  where  Kill  says^  "Wealth,  then,  may  be  defined,  all 
or  agreeable  tilings  ^ich  possess  ezchan^geable  vslue,"  Ruskin  notes: 

"  Let  usefiilness  be  «,  exchanceableness  y.  So  the  sum  of  weaU 
dyxO  whether  a;»0  or  y«0.  This  is  all  False.  Wealth  consists  is 
objects  which  have  useable  value  of  which  the  quantity  is  limited. 
This  is  not  in  other  words  exchangeable  value.  It  is  still  weslth 
though  there  may  be  no  one  to  exchange  it  with." 

Often  Ruskin  marks  passages  as  "excellent,"  "very  good,**  "capitsJ," 
"admirable,"  "very  important'*;  occasionally  he  marks  in  an  opposile 
sense. 

Upon  Mill's  definition  of  Labour  as  including  "all  feelings  of  a  & 
agreeable  kind,  all  bodily  inconvenience  or  mental  annoyance,  connected 
with  the  employment  of  one's  thoughts,  muscles,  etc,"  Ruskin  asks : 

"Why  not  feelings  of  an  agreeable  kind?  Are  feelings  whSA 
retard  labour  more  a  part  of  labour  than  those  which  acoelente 
it?" 
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Upon  Mill's  remarks  (i  1,  §  9)  mboot  ''the  eompuratiye  functions  of 
labour  and  natural  powers,"  Rnsldn  notes: 

'^The  fidlacy  in  this  being  of  no  importance  is  not  worth 
exposing,  bat  note  it.  The  question  is  not  whether  muscular 
action  of  man  in  moTing  things  supersedes  natural  powers;  but 
how  £ar  natural  powers  can  be  made  alto  to  supersede  this  natural 
action." 

Reisctbd  Books. — ^  Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson  have  sold  by  auction  a 
number  of  books  '  having  the  autograph  of  John  Ruskin,  and  notes  of  his 
reasons  for  removing  them  inm  hL  library.'  One  book  goes  'because  its 
owner  has  never  read  it ' ;  another  '  because  there  is  no  hope  of  reading 
now.'  A  book  of  old  Italian  legends  went  because  'life  is  too  short  for 
l^;ends  now';  and  the  Natiomal  Gailay  of  Pkimret  fy  ike  Gmd  Matten  is 
banished  as  'an  ohi  school-book  of  the  stupidest— done  with  at  last!'" 
{The  Pen,  May  29,  1880.) 
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PERSONAUA 


HOW  RUSKIN  WROTE 

GRAMMAR 

RUSKIN  AND  TYPOGRAPHY  (WITH  90MX 

LBTTBR8) 
AUTHOR   AND    PRINTBRS   (WITH   SOMB 

LSTTBRS) 
AS    CHILDREN'S    FRISND    (WITH    SOMB 

LBTTBRS) 
MASTER  AND  SERYANTS  (WITH  A  LETTER) 
RUSKIN  AND  THE  BRICKLAYER 

AS  enginber:  a  memorial  at  ruL- 

KINO 


A  DAY  ON  DERWENTWATER 

A    DRAWING     OP     A     PEATHER;     AND 

BUTTERPLIES 
AT  THE  WORKING  MEM^  OOLLBOB 
A  GARDEN  PARTY  AT  MISS  INGBLOWS 
TOBACCO 
AN  OLD  OOLUER 
RUSKIN  AND  CARLYLE 
RUSKIN  AND  PREDBRIC  HARRISON 
THE  EAGLES  EYE 
THE  BRANTWOOD  POST-BAG 
RUSKIN^  GOOD-BYE 


OBITER   DICTA. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ORNAMENT 

ART,  IMMORTALITY,  AND  NATURE 

"  BEUBYING  •  AND  **  KNOWING  * 

BOOKS  POR  GIRLS 

CATS  IN  HEAYEN 

OORY^  '*IONICA 

THE  ETHICS  OP  ''EXPERTISING* 

THE  GUIDES  OP  LONDON 

HOGARTH 

HOW  MUCH  DID  SHAKESPEARE  MEAN? 

HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ARTIST 

YICTOR  HUGO 

IMMORTAUTY 

KEBLB  COLLEGE,  OXPORD 


LEEDS  TOWN  HALL 

LUINI  AT  LUGANO 

MODERN  WARPARB 

NOTES    ON    TURNER'S    "UBER    STUDI- 

ORXTM" 
SARAH  GRANDE  "IDBALA" 
SCOTT'S  MANUSCRIPT 
THE  ART  OP  MISQUOTATION 
"THE  PRETTIEST  THING  IN  NATURE 
THE  TRUE  KNIGHT 
THE  TRUE  LADY 
WALT  WHITMAN 
WORK  AND  RHYME 
"UNTO  THIS  LAST* 


MISCELLANEA 


A  GHOST-STORY  AT  CHAMOUNI 
A  JAPANESE  YIEW  OP  RUSKIN 
PIRATED  RUSKINS 


RUSKIN  AND  TURNER 

TOLSTOI  ON  RUSKIN 

RUSKIN'S  NAME  ON  GIOTTO^  TOWER 
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PERSONALIA 

How  RusKiN  WBOTB. — ^The  care  with  which  Raskin  wrote  and  reviaed  has 
already  been  amply  explained  in  this  edition.  But  some  further  partLcalars  maj 
be  added.  He  woald  often^  alter  revising  hit  MS.,  have  it  read  oat  to  him  by  a 
friend  or  assistant,  in  order  the  better  to  judge  of  the  sound  of  his  words.  He 
used  to  write  on  a  flat  table,  not  on  a  desk.  He  used  a  cork  pen-holder  with 
a  fine  steel  pen.  Unlike  some  authors,  howeyer,  he  was  ''not  at  all  a  slave 
to  his  tools.  He  could  write  anywhere,  on  anything,  with  anything;  he  wanted 
no  pen-wiper,  no  special  form  of  paper,  or  other  'nid.'"^  As  has  been  already 
explained,  much  of  his  literary  work  was  done  in  foreign  inns,  or  wayside 
loq^ings.*  When  at  home,  he  commonly  used — ^in  his  earUer  years — ^blue  foolscap 
or  quarto  (such  as  has  been  employed  in  this  edition  for  the  fkesimUei  of  his  MS.) ; 
in  his  later  years  he  preferred  ruled  white  foolscap.  A  good  deal  of  his  work  was 
written,  in  the  first  instance,  in  bound  note-books;  this  was  especially  his  habit 
when  he  was  abroad.  His  first  rough  copy  was  oftMi  transcribed  by  an  assirtant 
or  secretary.  He  revised  his  first  proo&  very  largely,  but  he  was  impatient,  as  he 
often  said,  of  final  revises,  and  this  work,  as  we  have  seen,  was  for  many  years 
eommitted  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison's  care.' 

GfUMMAH. — ''I  remonber  asking  how  such  a  master  of  Endlish  could  allow 
himself  to  write  such  a  sentence  as  'And  I  didn^  want  to.'  He  laughingly 
relied  in  parody  of  my  remark :  '  I  have  never  yet  written  good  English  grammar, 
and  I  never  mean  to.^**  (''John  Ruskin:  Some  Personal  Recollections^  in  the 
JD^  Newi,  February  17>  1900.) 

Ruskin  and  TrKWRAPHT. — ^In  everything  that  concerned  the  appearance  of  his 
books,  Ruskin  was  most  uarticular.  An  article,  entitled  "Mr.  Ruskin  and  the 
Typographic  Art,"  appearea  in  the  SeaUUh  TywgrapMeal  Orctdar  of  August  1892,  and 
was  reprinted  with  additions  by  Mr.  Henry  Jowett  in  HazeiTi  Moffomne,  September 
1892  (vol.  vi  pp.  246-250).  The  first  article  described  the  format  of  the  original 
editions  of  Rnskin's  books  as  published  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  To  this 
description,  notes  were  added  by  Mr.  Jowett,  who^  as  manager  of  the  printing 
works  at  Aylesbury  of  Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson  &  Viney,  also  described  the  boola 
which  that  firm  printed  for  Mr.  Allen  during  the  years  1873  to  1886. 

The  article  in  the  Scottish  ISfpojfrapMeal  Circular  goes  into  various  mtiui^MS  of 
the  original  editions  as  "furnishing  an  object-lesson  in  typographic  art": — 

"The  first  item  we  may  take  up  is  the  depth  and  breadth  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  page, 
or  rather  pages,  for  he  lias  a  major  page  for  his  more  important  works  such  as 
Modem  Patnteri  and  The  SUmee  pf  Venice,  and  a  minor  size  for  such  works  as  The 
Two  Paths.    The  larger  page  is  42  ems  pica  in  depth  by  26  ems  broad,  the  smaller 

1  W.  G.  Colllngwood,  Life  and  Work  ^  John  RuMn,  1900,  p.  347. 
>  See  Vol.  L  p.  xzz. 
•  See  above,  p.  93. 
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30  X 17 ;  but  praetieally  both  pages  may  be  hdd  to  be  the  one,  for  the  mwHer  it  ■■ 
nearly  as  possible  an  exact  repUca,  in  reduced  proportion,  of  the  creater.  Aaj 
one  who  Views  one  of  Mr.  Rnskin's  Modem  PaMert  from  the  standpoint  of  tht 
harmony  of  its  proportions  will  at  once  say,  '  It  is  "a  shapely  page.'  .  •  .  It  is  ai 
nearly  as  an  oblong  can  be  made  so,  modelled  on  the  propoitiona  wlii^  artiati 
have  assigned  to  be  the  finest  types  dT  the  human  countenance." 

Mr.  Jowett  (of  Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson  A  Viney,  Limited)  notes  ninm  Hub  that 
Ruskin  made  the  size  of  the  page  a  careful  study,  though  he  adoptad  msoiy 
varieties : — '^Thns  For$  page  is  different  from,  and  not  so  sjanmetricaf  as  tkat  of 


the  octavo  'Works  Series,'  although  both  are  printed  on  the  same  aiaed  paaar,— 
medium  8vo.  Mr.  Ruskin  once  wrote  to  me,  'I  had  forgotten,  if  ever  I  Imev, 
that  Fort  page  was  not  the  same  as  the  Works.'  Then  there  is  the  Knights  Emik 
and  UlriCy  in  both  of  which  the  type  (pica  modem — 'this  delightfol  type,'  wrsttt 
Mr.  Ruskin)  and  the  size  of  the  psfe  are  different  from  any  other ;  yet  Mrtk  were 
his  choica  The  Ulric  page  was  imitated  from  an  old  edition  of  Mias  EdgewortiL 
The  first  proof  he  criticised  thus  :— 

'Don'tvou  think  a  quarter  inch  off  this  page,  as  enclosed,  would  look 
better?  The  type  is  veiy  nice.  How  delicious  a  bit  of  Miss  Sdgawortk't 
is,  like  this  1 ' 

When  the  page  so  reduced  was  submitted,  he  replied,  '  I  think  the  endoaed  ms 
an  entirely  nice  and  right  one.'  Ida  was  another  page  of  his  choice,  and  gtmaj 
approved.  'The  new  page  of  Ida,  he  wrote,  'is  quite  beautifttL'  His  title-aage^ 
too,  were  arran^^  with  great  care;  he  used  to  draw  them  out  in  pen  ana  iak, 
indicating  the  size  and  position  of  the  lines  and  letters.  Technical  readers  wffl 
note,"  continues  Mr.  Jowett,  "  that  nearly  all  Ruskin's  titles  consist  of  plain  rona 
or  titlinp^  letters,  interspersed  with  italics.  PfWierUa  title  mav  roughly  be  takm 
as  a  ^pical  one,  and  of  this  he  wrote, '  I  think  the  PreBterita  title-page  della^tfiBL" 
'The  next  item,"  savs  the  aooUiih  T^pograokical  CHreuittr,  '^is  his  «Moe  sf 
I,  which  is  old-style  letter.    The  size  is  small  pica,  with  a  thick  lead  ~ 


tne  lines;  so  that  with  good  spacing,  clearly-read' tjTjpe,  and  uniform  ookmr,  the 
whole  page  presents  that  tender  equable  grey  which  is  so  gratefol  to  the  readei^t 
eyes.  So  insistent  is  Mr.  Ruskin  that  the  item  of  spacing  should  be  well  done  tkrt 
he  has  been  known,  when  the  compositors  had  earned  out  an  order  'not  to  spaes 
too  dose'  with  somewhat  injurious  exaggeration,  to  return  the  proofr  of  the  Toram^ 
with  numerous  paragraphs  marked  to  be  over-run  from  almost  beginning  to  end, 
solely  to  remedy  this  defect"— On  this  point,  Mr.  Jowett  gives  the  foUcvwing 
letter:— 

"Bbantwood,  4ih  Aft.  188a 

"Dear  Jowbtt,  ...  I  see  that  the  Italian  story  has  got  mndi  too 
crowded  in  words.    As  it  chances,  this  will  not  matter,  for  the  whole  page 
must  be  altered.    It  is  vulgarly  square,  and  must  be  narrowed  so  m  to 
leave  ecrual  margin  at  ton  and  outside,  and  a  little  wider  spaced  between 
lines.    The  book  is  too  short  besides,  and  will  every  way  be  improved  Vv 
the  change.    The  title  is  also  to  be  changed  to  'The  Story  of  Ida.'    Send 
me  therefore  a  proof  of  this  enclosed  page  cut  down  as  marked,  and 
widen  lines  a  little.    Would  it  not  be  weD  to  make  it  a  rule  that  ths 
tvpe  setters  should  never  use  less  than  a  givrai  space,  A.  (as  muted  en 
this  list),  with  a  given  type?  expanding  quite  frankly  after  commas  and 
semicolons  as  &r  as  was  needed.    This  would  save  ms  a  lot  of  trouble, 
and  I  should  think,  you  also  (I  suppose  of  course  that  you  dont  chaige 
alteration  of  crowded  type  as  corrections).    What  are  chargeaUe  '  corrae- 
tions'  is  a  curious  point-of-honour  question.     How  is  it  settled?    Some- 
times, /  think  the   Printer  should  pay  the  Author !   but  on  the  oAsr 
hand,  I  suppose  Mr.  Carlyle's  corrections  always,  and  mine  sometiines,  \ 
as  bad  as  another  Bookl  or  worse. — Ever  affectionately  yours, 
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It  is  next  pointed  out  in  the  JShoUUk  T^pograpkleal  Ohmdar  that  Raskin  allowed 
no  diTided  word  to  end  the  fbot-line  on  any  of  hie  pages :  ''This  may  be  made 
a  note  of  by  both  compositon  and  readew :  eveiy  little  tells  in  the  perlectlon  of 

I  artistic  work."— On  this  pointy  Mr.  Jowett  tells  that  in  issoinff  Ukric  in  parts,  the 

word  ''stoeldngs"  happened  to  be  divided;  ''and  thos  'stock-'  ended  one  part, 

^  and  'ings' began  the  next !    In  all  my  correspondence  with  him,"  says  Mr.  Jowett, 

I  "I  nerer  knew  Mr.  Rosldn  so  annoyed: — 

i  'Dbab  Jowett, — I'm  really  a  little  cross  with  yon — for  once— for  doinff 

L  such  an  absord  thing  as  jointing  a  word  between  the  two  parts.    Did  I 

[  really  pass  Part  II.  with  half  a  word  at  the  end?' 

^  This  nnibrtunately  was  followed  by  many  weeks'  nlence,  and   entire  abstinence 

,  from  any  kind  of  work.    The  Master  had  been  serioosly  ill!    The  silence  was 

i  br(d[en  by  the  following : — 

'  Mt  dbab  Jowett, — ^That  unlacky  extra  worry  with  Uirie  was  just  the 
.  drop  too  much,  which  has  cost  me  a  month's  painM  illness  again.  .  .  .' " 


Author  and  his  Pbinthbs. — "Mr.  Rosldn,"  adds  Mr.  Jowett,  "was  always  most 
considerate  of  difficnlties  and  ^preciative  of  help.     He   wonld  alter  woras  and 

>  sentences  to  avoid  difficolties  in  spacing  or  divisions.*  But  he  was  sometimes 
fc  righteously  severe  on  a  slip  or  error  or  excess  of  seal : — 

,  "This  is  really  too  bad,"  he  wrote;  "that  confounded  reader  of  yours 

^  must  have  changed  paternal  into  maternal  grandfiither  *  by  way  of  doing 

^  something  clever!     It's  the  worst  mistake  we've  had  yet     See  that  ifs 

I  altered  before  yon  print  more." 

}  Mr.  Rnskin^i  name,  says  Mr.  Jowett  elsewhere,  "has  naturally  become  a  house- 

>  hold  word  in  our  establishment^  and  from  his  many  acts  of  kindness  that  name  is 

>  never  mentioned  but  with  affectionate  regard." *  "On  the  occasion  of  the  building 
I  of  a  new  wing,  Jowett  sent  him  a  newspaper  cutting  in  which  it  was  mentioned  that 
I  there  had  been  no  tenders  for  contract  issued  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  that  the  business 
i  had  been  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  tenets  of  St  Geoi^s  Guild.  He  wrote 
I  in  reply :  'Dear  Jowett,  I  have  rarel]^  read  a  news  paragraph  with  so  much  pleasnre, 

and  am  gbA  my  name^s  connected  with  it' "  *  Of  nis  oonsiderateness  in  the  case  of 
1  the  printers  who  were  Banged  in  his  earlier  works,  mention  has  already  been  made.* 

With  Mr.  Jowett,  Ruskin  kept  up  a  fomiliar  correspondence — asking  for  his  help, 
taking  his  advice,  and  often  revealing  his  intimatereelings.  Extracts  from  sucn 
letters  will  be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  XXXV.,  and  among  the  Letier$  or 
Bibtiographical  Appendix  in  VoL  XXXVIL 

Sme  letters  have  also  been  printed  which  Ruskin  addressed  to  Mr.  CSbester,  the 
reader  at  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.'s  establishment  (see  Vol.  XXVU.  p.  132  n.):— 

"DmncABK  Hill,  Tkw^^    [1871.]* 

"I  want  to  go  down  into  Derbyshire  on  Monday,  if  ^possible,  and  I'll 
settle  Michael  .£igelo  there—but  I  must  have  my  good  bttle  Fort*  afloat 
first — Ever  gratefolly  yours,  J.  Rotkik." 

*  I  think  she's  a  little  spicy  this  time. 

^  "I  can  pad,  but  cant  shorten,"  he  was  wont  to  say  to  the  printers  (R.  £. 
Pengelljr's  John  Riukiny  p.  106). 

*  This  misprint  occurred  in  For$  Cbsvigera,  Letter  63 :  see  Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  xxxi. 

*  "John  Ruskin,"  in  EazeiTs  Magazine,  March  1887  (p.  119). 
«  R.  E.  PengeUy's  John  RuMn,  p.  8& 

*  See  Vol.  XIV.  p.  457. 

*  From  Walter  T.  Spencer's  Catalogue,  Na  106,  1902,  p.  46. 
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Srtnett  £h>iii  mmm  aHier  iMen  to   Idm  in  the  wmm  C«telog«e   ilkutnti 
nlAtiont  with  his  printer.    Thus,  1871,  ''All  is  right  now  hot  the  'Robert  St 


son,'  page  11.'  I  mean  the  great  engineer;  yoa  must  put  the  name  right,  if  it 
isn't  (J  doa't  know  engineers'  names)";  and,  again,  ''October  22  [1871],  Ikm 
Mr.  Chester^  I  never  Imew  anything  se  wonderfhl  as  the  way  yoa  luive  got  my 
serawl  printed.    literally^  only  two  words  wrong  in  the  18  pages." 

As  CHiu>BaN'8  FanND.* — ''He  knew  the  names  of  my  dollsi"  aaya  Mias  May 
Bateman,  '*and  the  exact  'difference  of  character'  which  separated  Mathilde  wita 
a  wide  gtilf  from  my  sister's  Cerise^  and  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  my  '  Kati 
Greenaway'  Dorothea  to  both.  But  he  never  gave  us  toys — except  in  one  sad 
instance  which  I  shall  recall  later.  I  think  he  believed  in  one  lemming'  imeoB- 
sc^nriy,  as  the  sunflowers  turn  unconsciously  to  the  sun.  He  made  such  leanm^ 
the  dearest  enjoyment  of  a  day's  merrymaking — something  widely  difflBrent  fron 
Mrs.  Markham  s  history  or  Butter's  spelling.  Yet  nobody  could  have  been  stricter 
in  matters  of  discipline  and  restraint.  I  remember  bis  being  very  neariT  aimoyBd 
with  me  because,  in  the  winter^  I  used  to  sit  hunched  up  ungracefdlly  on  the 
very  verge  of  the  embers  of  our  old-fiisbioned  dining-room  grato ;  and  I  had  to 
promise  to  sit  in  the  cold  on  the  extreme  opposite  side  of  the  room  until  I  ooaM 
control  my  inclinations  I  And  a  letter  of  July  13,  1883,  contains  the  suggestioo  of 
a  reproof  of  my  over-hasty  reading : — 

'  Darlino  Gebaldink^ — ^Your  lettei^s  lovely,  and  I  am  so  very  glad  yoa 
are  reading  Scott  Read  very  slowly^  notice  every  word,  and  atop  8tea£lf 
at  a  given  time^  and  don't  read  a  word  more.  Ihere's  as  mach  heroin 
in  stopping  properly  in  a  novel  as  in  bearing  pain.' 

The  second  or  third  day  that  Mr.  Rusldn  ever  spent  with  us  is  typicml  ef  anaj 
others.  In  the  centre  of  a  group,  of  which  grown-ups  and  chikLren  alike  £nmd 
part,  Mr.  Ruskin  sat.  books  and  pictures  in  hand ;  either  the  original  aaam- 
icript  and  etehings  of  Miss  Alexanaer's  Roadside  Smtigs  qf  TWeeaay  or  the  pmthf 
and  Mr.  HoUyers  clever  photographs — I  foiget  which.  But  I  know  that  aa  fat 
read  from  the  one  and  showed  us  the  other,  he  held  us  under  a  spell  which  left 
us  breathless  and  subdued,  which  comes  back  and  holds  me  now,  long*  yem  aftBs. 
It  was  a  pathetic  sight  in  a  way — ^the  bent  silver  head  and  scholarly  form,  wi& 
the  student  droop  from  the  neck — ^the  one  arm  thrown  caressingly  round  tiie  diild 
on  his  knee,  the  other  resting  on  the  open  folio.  He  was  not  contMit  with  meieiy 
reading ;  often  at  the  close  of  a  passage  he  would  turn  back  to  explain  the  deriva- 
tion of  a  word  or  to  illuminate  some  unfamiliar  passage.  .  .  . 

"  I  have  said  that  Mr.  Ruskin  never  gave  us  toys — except  on  one  occasion.  And 
that  occasion  was  a  trying  one.  For  de  box  arrived  addressed  to  me^  to  'Misi 
Geraldine/  instead  of  to  the  'Miss  Gabrielle' — ^the  owner  of  the  ddQ  'Cenas' 
— for  whom  it  was  intended.  And  great  was  the  blow  thereof^  for  it  was  aa 
ebony  Solitai^  board,  with  rare  marbles.  ...  Of  course  I  wrote  to  thank  him 
for  it,  when  this  answer  came : — 

' .  •  .  I  certainly  must  and  will  take  you  ^way  fh>m  jronr  booka,  bat 
not  to  play  Solitaire.  The  box  was  meant  for  Gabie' — a  pet  naoM  for 
Gabrielle — 'not  for  you.  ...  I  solemnly  impressed  on  B — —  it  was  ftr 
Miss  Gabrielle,  and  so  solenmly  that  I  suppose  I  tumbled  him  over  on  ths 
other  side,  and  he  went  back  to  Creraldine.  .  .  .' 

1  Of  the  original  edition  of  F(n^  Cbnigerm,  Letter  9  (Vol.  XXVIL  p.  152). 

>  At  the  May  Day  Celebration  at  Whitelands  College  in  1890,  Mr.  Fannthorps, 
the  Principal,  quoted  a  letter  from  Ruskin  in  which  he  said,  "My  love  for  childrea 
makes  me  the  collared  serf  of  a  little  nuud  of  six"  {BaU  Mali  Qaaatte,  May  i, 
1890). 
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Tkt  reoeivinn^  of  a  letttr  1%  as  Mr.  Rnddn  well  knew,  mie  of  m  child's  fieateet 
jovs,  and  my  act  of  neeesnnr  renunektion  iMrongbt  ne  anotber  two  days  lator, 
tripping  on  the  footsteps  of  the  fint^  as  it  were : — 

'Dabuno  GsBALDnfa  (bat  I  don't  ever  call  yoa  anjrtbing  but  Geraldine 
now,  do  I  ?X — You're  a  dear  little  Dine  about  the  box ;  mit  I  knew  yon 
woold  be,  and  Fm  glad  it  was  misdireeted,  for  yon  have  bad  the  double 
pleasure  of  first  getting  it  and  then  giving  it ;  and  Fve  bad  the  double 
pleasure  of  giving  it  to  you  both. 

'But  I  must  find  seaMthing  to  keep  us  both— off  our  books! — Ever 
your  lovingest^  J.  R.'" 

('' Recollections  of  Ruskin/'  in  Black  mmd  WkUe,  January  27,  190a) 

Master  and  Servant. — "Mr.  Raskin  and  I  were  dining  together.  During  the 
meal,  as  we  were  enjoying  a  rhubarb  tart,  I  happened  to  say  that  it  was  the  first 
I  had  tasted  that  season,  and  remarked  how  delicioas  it  was.  The  Professor  was 
delighted  at  my  appreciation  of  his  rhubarb,  and,  ringing  for  one  of  the  servants, 
he  said:  'Please  tell  Jackson  I  want  him.'  When  he  came  into  the  room  his 
master  said:  'Jackson,  I  am  veiy  pleased  to  tell  you  that  your  first  pulling  of 
rhubarb  is  quite  a  success ;  and  my  friend  here,  who  has  had  some  pie  inade  of  it, 
says  it  is  delicious.' 

"  When  we  had  finished  dining,  a  servant  came  in,  bringing  a  number  of  lighted 
candles.  The  windows  being  shaded  by  the  overlumginff  trees  above,  the  room 
was  almost  dark,  even  before  the  sun  had  gone  down.  After  placing  candles  she 
was  leaving  the  room,  when  she  said  :  '  Please,  sir,  there  is  a  beautiful  sky  just  now 
Over  the  Old  Man.'  The  Professor  rose  from  his  chair  and  said:  'Thank  you, 
Kate,  for  telling  us.'  He  then  left  the  room,  but  soon  returned.  'Yes,'  he  said, 
'it  is  worth  seeing,'  and  he  led  the  way  upstairs  to  his  bedroom. 

"It  was  certainly  a  glorious  si^ht — ^the  sun  sinking  behind  the  Coniston  Old 
Man  Mountain,  and  the  mist  and  ripples  on  the  lake  tinned  with  a  crimson  flush. 
We  sat  in  the  window  recess  till  the  sun  went  down  benind  the  mountain.  Not 
a  word  was  spoken  by  either  of  us.  I  was  thinking  of  the  charming  relation 
and  sympathy  manifested  between  master  and  servant."  (The  Etng^  January  27> 
1900.) 

"I  have  heard  of  Ruskin  entertaining  his  guests  as  hosjutably  at  Corpus  as  at 
Brantwood.  A  friend  described  to  us  the  well-served  breakfast,  ample  beyond  all 
appetite  of  host  or  guest,  and  Ruskin  fearing  to  disappoint  the  cook,  sending 
friendly  and  appreciative  messages.  'A  very  nice  relish  for  breakfiist,  sir,'  says  the 
scout,  offering  some  narticular  dish.  '  A  very  nice  relish  at  any  time,'  says  Ruskin 
kindly,  refusing,  'and  tell  the  cook  I  said  so."*  {Reewd9  qf  Tfftfiy«m,  Ruskin,  and 
Browning y  by  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie,  1892,  p.  181.) 

"The  memory  of  John  Ruskin  is  dear  to  all  who  came  into  personal  contact 
with  him.  It  is  especially  so  to  his  old  servants,  among  whom  Mr.  David  Fudge,* 
fbr  fifty  years  ftmiuy  coachman. 

" '  David '  would  daily  drive  him  through  the  Surrey  lanes,  then  (ten  or  twelve 
rears  ago)  untouched  by  the  builder.  The  sight  of  a  brooklet  or  of  a  picturesque 
oit  of  road,  said  Mr.  Fuoge,  would  ^ways  call  for  the  eager  request :  'Dnve  through 
there,  David ;  drive  through  there ! '  The  Professor  was  a  great  walker,  and  would 
often  dismount  from  his  brougham  and  set  out  across  country.  'Then,  1  suppose, 
you  would  meet  your  master  to  take  him  home  after  the  walk?'  'Yes;  before 
leaving  the  carriage  he  would  insist  on  sketching  out  a  plan  of  the  road  I  was  to 
take  to  meet  him.  And  more  than  often  I  found  him  waiting  for  me — such  was 
his  pace  and  his  knowledge  of  the  footpaths.     My  master  was  a  very  plain  liver, 

^  For  mention  of  Fudge,  see  VoL  XXVill*  p.  531. 
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and  WM  almott  m  teetotaler.  He  was  Terr  leeerved  in  bis  ways,  and  kept  Wt 
little  company.  Bat,  mind  von/  added  Mr.  Fudge,  with  emphaeiSv  'he  was  m 
good  a  master  as  it  is  possible  to  bave.  All  tbe  old  fiunily  serrants  are  aisply 
provided  for.  I  have  many  a  time  seen  my  late  master  heartily  shake  the  hand  cF 
a  crossing  sweeper  whom  he  thonght  well  o£' 

''Mr.  Fadge  proudly  brought  forth  from  his  breast  pocket  a  numbsr  d 
afieetionate  letters  written  to  bun  in  later  years.  Here  is  one,  dated  from  Biaal- 
wood,  1883,  which  'David'  allows  us  to  reproduce:^ 

'Dbab  DAvro, — Here  ia  your  cheque  at  last.  I  never  get  half  mv  daj^ 
letters  answered,  and  they  get  pushed  into  drawers  and  lost.  I  canH  beip 
it.  The  wet  weather  has  come  at  Isst,  and  I  begin  to  get  through  bj 
business. — Ever  your  affectionate  master^ 

'J.  Rcmx.'" 

(''Mr.  Ruskin  and  bis  old  Coachman^"  in  the  Daify  CkronicU,  January  22,  1900.} 
"Like  all  Ruskin's  servants,  David  Fudge  is  provided  for  in  his  old  age,  sad 
every  month  since  his  retirement,  he  has  received  a  cheque  from  Brantwood.  TW 
old  man  keeps  all  his  letters  with  a  jealous  affection.  In  one  of  thens  Roskia 
says:  'Dearest  David, — I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  illness,  but  hope  yoa  will  W 
better.  I  enclose  £5,  with  which  you  may  be  enabled  to  buy  some  comlbrti." 
{Western  Morning  Newi,  January  22,  1900.) 

"  His  servant  Downs  ^  was  his  devoted  slave.  '  Downsie-Pownsie ! '  he  wssU 
say,  in  smiling  accents,  'was  he  not  well?  Poor  old  Downsie!'  as  the  old  ass 
hobbled  along  slightly  rheumatic,  when  staving  at  his  last  home  in  the  St.  Geena'i 
Farm,  the  other  side  of  the  bilL  Old  Downs  used  to  relate  many  an  aneraili 
of  'theyoung  Master,'  as  he  called  him. 

" '  He  were  a  funny  man,'  he  said ;  '  once,  when  we  went  back  to  Switxerkai, 
he  says :  "  Come  along,  Downsie ;  let's  go  and  see  if  it  is  still  there ! "  and  I 
trots  along'  (the  old  man  puffed  in  example — ^be  was  tat).  'I  wonders  vte 
"it"  was.  Well,  we  goes  down  to  the  lake,  and  he  pointe  and  he  saja,  "Ym, 
there  it  is— there  it  is,  Downsie  1 "  "  ^Vbere  ?  "  says  I.  "  Why,  there  1  uirnt  jsi 
see  it?"  I  saw  nothing  except  an  old  stump  in  the  water.  "Why,  the  old  atmap; 
there  it  is,  the  same  as  ever !  I  used  to  come  aud  sit  there  fourteen  years  sgo ! 
And  there  it  is ! " '  A  curious  example  of  Ruskin's  vividness  of  remembiaiiee  af 
detaiL 

'"We  were  marching  along  in  the  Alps,'  said  Downs,  'him  and  Mr.  WmrL 
Ah,  Mr.  Ward  was  a  gentleman ;  ho  could  speak  French  like  a  native.  Well,  tbef 
were  walking  along,  and  talking,  talking,  talidng — and  I  was  getting  h angry,  I  was. 
So  I  asks,  ^'Beg  pardon,  sir ;  is  it  time  for  dinner  yet,  sir  ?  "  ''No,  not  yet  I  *  WeD, 
I  s'pose  he  saw  my  fiice  fi^ll,  for  he  says,  "Oh,  ifs  you  who  are  hungry,  eh.  Downs? 
Well,  go  along  on  and  order  lunch ;  there's  tiie  inn  over  that  next  hul — and  order 
us  something  nice,  there's  a  good  Downsie  1  **  So  I  went,  and  I  knew  what  he  Hksd, 
so  I  ordered  a  dish  of  mushrooms  aud  milk — and  it  was  good,  I  promise  you.'  Sack 
was  the  master  to  his  man."  ("  Reminisoences  of  Ruskin,"  by  Howard  Swan,  ia 
the  WeHnUnHer  Qaxette,  1900.) 

In  a  letter  to  Proifossor  Norton  from  a  friend  of  his  who  had  visited  Ruskin  il 
Brantwood  tiiere  is  a  pleasant  reference  to  Downs.  "Instead  of  walking  hoBM,' 
he  says,  "as  we  had  arranged  to  do,  the  fiuthful  Downs,  who  wished  his  imsif 
convey^  to  you  all.  insisted  on  rowing  us  back  as  well  as  over.  It  was  pleaasat 
to  hear  him  talk  of  his  master  and  of  his  own  pride  in  appearing  in  peraon  ii 
FortJ*    {LeUert  qf  John  Ruskin  to  Charles  EUot  Norton,  vol.  li.  p.  135.) 

^  For  mention  of  Downs,  Ruskin's  gardener,  and  afterwards  factotum  at  Shef- 
field, see  Vol.  XIX.  p.  xxxi.;  Vol.  XX.  p.  xllL;  VoL  XXVIII.  pp.  631,  799; 
VoL  XXIX.  p.  27;  and.  Vol.  XXX.  p.  zxviL 
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RuBKiK  AND  nu  Bbigklatkb. — ^An  artiMii  ^Mog  iMur  Demnark  Hill  it  *'ikm 
prood  poMMior  of  an  aotognph  letter  from  Mr.  Msldii,  reeeired  in  leplj  to  m 
oommnnication  asking  oonntel  and  aanstanoe  regarding  -a  young  Mcklayer  wko 
diaplajed  eonaideraliM  ability  at  a  drani^tanian.  Mr.  Rotldn  promptly  replied^ 
ttating  that  he  wat  getting  old  and  had  neither  time  nor  alnlitjr  for  active  effort 
in  the  direction  tolidted^  and  concluding  in  hit  ntnal  encouraging  manner:  'If 
your  bricklayer  it  a  man  of  real  talent,  depend  upon  it,  thu  will  ultimately 
•ecure  for  him  both  recognitioii  and  potitioo.'''  (Pali  Matt  QoMette^  June  20l 
1891.) 

RvtKnr  At  EiranmaL — ''Few  peo^e  are  aware  that  John  Rntldn  hat  on  one 
occaakm  at  leatt  played  with  remarkabk  tnceett  the  part  of  a  hydraulic  engineer. 
The  inhalMtantt  of  Folking,  a  little  village  in  Snttex,  not  ut  from  Brighton, 
had  for  a  long  time  a  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  adequate  tupply  of  dnnkinflr 
water.  A  hilly  gathering  ground  wat  near,  but  nature  teemed  to  have  intended 
the  water  for  other  loolitiet.  All  torts  of  expedientt  were  adopted,  but  all 
proved  a  ftilure.  It  hapoened  that  Rutkin  occanonally  vitited  the  dittrict,  and 
the  idea  occurred  to  tomebody  that  he  might  be  able  to  help.  The  re^ uett  wat  a 
strange  one,  but  Rutkin  began  to  think  what  could  be  done,  and  m  the  end 
devited  a  tcheme  which  hat  given  Fulking  as  much  water  as  it  can  ever  hope  to 
contume.  Works  have  of  course  been  required,  but  they  did  not  cost  very  much, 
and  they  certainly  do  not  ditfigure  the  locality.  The  people  have  not  been  alow 
to  thow  their  gratitude  for  the  boon  thut  conferred,  and  near  the  well  which 
givet  the  inhalMtantt  a  conttant  tervice  they  have  erected  a  beautiful  Sdarble 
memorial,  on  which  it  a  tablet,  bearing  in  gilt  lettert  the  fbllowimr  record : 
'To  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  h<mour  of  John  Rutkin.  Ptelm  78:  That  they 
might  tet  th^  hope  in  God,  and  not  forget  to  keep  Hit  commandmentt,  who 
brought  ttreamt  alto  out  of  the  rock.'"  \Patt  Matt  QawtUe,  August  26,  1881, 
from  the  ManeheMer  Eofomimer.)  ^ 

A  Day  on  DsftWENTWATMn. — "A  friend,  one  of  the  truett  Rutkin  had;  tells 
me  of  a  memorable  day  on  the  lake  with  the  Professor  during  that  viait  [1867]. 
He  was  stajring  at  the  hotel  at  Portinscale.  and  arranged  for  her  to  come  over 
with  her  hostett  to  tpend  a  long  day  with  him  on  Derwentwater.  ...  'If  there 
it  one  thing  I  can  cudm  to  be  able  to  do,'  he  taid,  'it  it  to  guide  you  to  all 
that  ia  beat  worth  teeing  and  caring  for  on  thit  lake.  I  know  every  tree  and 
atone  upon  itt  thoret,  and  the  colour  of  every  thallow  and  the  clear  deeps  of 
everv  pool'  So  taying,  they  embarind,  and  leaving  the  river  mouth  and  its 
rustung  reeds,  coasted  all  down  the  quiet  western  shore,  touching  land  here  and 
there  to  see  iha  particular  beauty  of  this  or  that  tree  or  rock,  or  to  get  this  or 
that  particular  view,  loitering  here  to  get  some  effect  of  gleam  upon  the  grasty 
bottom  of  the  lake,  or  rowing  there  to  tee  a  special  refle^ed  light  on  ripple  or 
in  thallow,  he  talking  all  the  time  of  the  wonder  and  the  glory  round  about 
them;  tad  tometimet,  at  it  teemed  in  theer  pervertenett ;  gmd  tometimet  and 
hopefhl  when  the  talk  of  the  rett  wat  tad,  but  making  aU  feel  that  the  hourt 
were  too  twift  and  the  eventide  come  too  toon.  .  •  . 

"He  once  told  a  neighbour  of  mine  that  when  he  first  knew  Keswick  it  was 
a  place  he  thought  too  beautiful  to  live  in,--and  when  in  later  years  he  paid 
a  visit  to  an  Oxford  friend  in  Undertkiddaw  he  wat  oonstantlv  ezpretsing  his 
wonder  and  amaze  at  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  grouping  of  the  hills  to  the 
west,  and  his  delight  in  the  level  valley  plain  between  Derwentwater  and  Batten- 
thwaite  as  giving  value  to  the  mountain  tcenery."  {Raskin  and  the  EnglUk  Lakes, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley,  1901,  pp.  28,  29.) 

^  The  inscription  was  hy  Rusldn's  friend,  Henry  Willett :  see  a  letter  to  him, 
dated  June  16,  1887,  in  YoL  XXXVIL  Fulking  is  under  the  Downs,  between 
Edburton  and  Foynings. 
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A  DfetAwnro  w  ▲  FmAsaaBt,  akd  Bottbifum.— '' I  w«U  miMmlier  : 
m  drawing  by  him  of  a  hen's  leather  was  Ijrtng  on  a  table  at  some 
where  he  was  sitting,  be  asked  a  child  who  wae  in  the  room  to  bring  it  ^to  hiB. 
Holding  the  paper  carefolly  by  the  edges,  with  both  hands.  Am  crossed  A0  wmtm 
slowly  and  cautiooslv,  her  head  tamed  away  lest  her  breath  sboold  blow  Uh 
feather  off  the  paper  I  He  said  it  was  the  prettiest  eompliment  be  hmd  ev«r  horn 
paid." 

'^A  young  scientist  who  both  bdiered,  and  stoatly  maintained  bis  belief  ia, 
much  that  Mr.  Ruskin  disapproved,  was  forgiven  all  his  heresies  because  lie  'eeali 
paint  butterflies  so  delightfully — ^flyinff,  not  with  pins  through  tbem/  and  the 
Master  was  never  tired  <^  giving  him  lessons  in  the  laying  on  of  eolenr.  laiee^ 
at  Brantwood  most  of  the  da3rl^ht  was  spent  by  his  popil  in  painting  act  a  b^ 
table  in  the  drawing-room  window,  when  Tamers,  and  BewicUy  and  WiDism 
Hunts  were  requisitioned  as  copies."  (''Happy  Memories  of  John  Rnairin,''  by 
L.  Allen  Harker,  in  the  PurUan,  May  1900,  p.  346.) 

A  Lesson  at  thb  Workiko  Msif^s  Couaob. — '^  In  the  room  of  an  <dd  art  pofl 
of  Mr.  Raskin's  at  the  Working  Men's  College  I  admired  a  very  derer  sloBtn  «f 
a  dead  bird  in  carmine-lake  on  the  wall,  and  asked  whose  it  was.  ^  John  ItiiakiB'%' 
said  my  friend.  '  Yoa  know  how  be  used  to  come  up  to  our  easels,  one  after  the 
other,  and  tdll  us  where  we  were  right,  with  a  word  of  praise,  and  where  wrv^ 
with  a  *' Look  here ;  this  is  the  way  to  do  that !"  Well,  that  bird  wkk^  ven  htn 
jost  admired,  Ruskin  did  one  night  on  the  edge  of  my  drawing-paper,  in  less  tkas 
ten  minutes,  to  give  me  a  hint  He  da^ed  m  the  sketch  as  mst  as  bntdi  cs^ 
go ;  and  the  breast,  which  is  so  effective,  he  did  by  dabbing  the  inside  of  Yk 
thmoih  on  the  wet  paint  I  wouldn't  part  with  it  for  anything.  A  year  or  tm 
ago  he  came  to  see  me,  and  I  showed  him  his  sketch  and  remmded  him  of  whm 
and  how  he  did  it  Of  course  he'd  fomitten  all  about  it;  bot  he  looked  at  k. 
and  said  smilingly,  ''Well,  it's  very  weQ  done."'"  <A  correspondent  in  tiie  M 
Mail  OaxeUe,  April  9,  1887.  For  other  notices  of  Raskin's  classee  at  the  Warkja^ 
Men's  College,  see  Vol.  V.  pp.  zxxvii.-zL) 

'*In  most  cases  Mr.  Rosldn  annoonced  no  particular  subject  when  1m  gm 
these  informal  talks,  for  such  th^  were.  It  was  his  way  to  speak  to  the  men  d 
anything  that  occurred  to  him,  ranging  over  a  variety  of  topicB^  bat  aaalf 
dealing  with  literature  and  art  as  bearing  on  life.  We  used  to  look  fmiiard  ti 
such  talks  with  immense  interest  FormMss  and  pknless  as  they  were,  tiie  efiHt 
on  the  hearers  was  immense.  It  was  a  wonderful  babbling  np  of  all  manner  sf 
glowing  thoughts ;  for  mere  eloquence  I  never  heard  aoght  like  it  One  had  tbe 
sense  of  ceaseless  fleshings  oi  in^iration  in  every  other  sentence. 

"These  talks  were  not  his  main  work  at  tM  College.  That  was  done  in  bii 
drawing  class  roook  For  about  five  years  he  was  about  tbe  most  regular  tsacbtr 
we  ever  had.  Every  Thursday  night  you  might  see  his  brougham  waiting  at  tbs 
door  at  ten  o'clock  to  take  him  Iwck  to  Denmark  HilL"  (Pnnted  from  a  priiate 
letter  ^^by  one  who  was  often  present"  in  the  Bw^cmtm,  March  1900,  p.  19L) 

A  Gabden  Pabtt  at  Miss  Inoblow's. — ^^'It  was  at  a  garden  party  at  Miss  Jess 
Ingelow's  at  Kendngton  upon  a  lovely  warm  summer  afternoon  in  1875  or  1876L 
Tne  guests  had  tea  in  the  house,  and  then  passed  into  the  little  garden,  whi^  vsa 
soon  filled  by  a  crowd  of  interesting  people,  among  whom  was  lor.  Roddn.  After 
a  time  Miss  Ingelow  introduced  us,  and  men  followed  a  most  interesting  talk.  Mj 
husband  said  something  about  his  experience  in  France  during  the  Franco^senmo 
war.  Then  Mr.  Raskin  waxed  eloquent  and  impassioned,  and  burst  into  a  flocd 
of  talk.  In  his  own  inimitable  English  he  sketched  the  character  of  tbe  t«» 
peoples— the  French  and  tbe  German :  their  innate  difference,  their  good  and  M 
qualities.  In  burning  words  he  declared  his  pity  for  the  misery  and  degnittioB 
which  had  overtaken  France,  and  in  prophetic  strain  movmed  over  the  fcideiai 
war  spirit  which  had  possessed  Germany.    The  beauty  of  phrase,  the  impsmaai 
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.  the  flow  of  nngioJ  words,  wore  woederftil  to  littea  to.  Now  and  tkea 
my  koi^oiid  would  mention  m  fiwt  or  Aow  tome  sign  of  eyspethj,  and  then  wain 
poored  fbrtii  the  eloqoent  atream  of  denandation^  admiration,  criticitmy  fiff-sear^ing 
theofhti  trmpatky,  and  acorn.  For  nearly  an  hoar  this  delightfiil  lecture  eon- 
tinaM.  liien  Miaa  Ingelow  came  n^  aooempanied  hy  a  rery  pretty  girl^  heaatifklly 
treated  in  an  elegant  toilette  of  pink  ailk  and  white  laee.  She  was  introdaced  at 
a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Rnskln,  who  was  most  auzioas  for  an  interHew.  The  crowd 
was  ao  great  that  we  eonld  not  move  away  fiir,  and  were  obliged  therefore  to  listen 
to  the  converaatioii  that  ensaed.  Mr.  lUsldn  at  once  tamed  to  the  yoong  lady 
with  a  iMJling,  defoted  manner.  I  was  greatly  amoaed  and  inteiested  to  see  the 
gifted  and  eloqacnt  speaker  plunge  at  once  into  the  inanities  of  oompliment  and 
MTSonal  chit-chat.  A  little  gossamer  handkerchief  slipped  fh>m  the  pretty  small 
liand.  Instantlr  Mr.  Anskin  st<>oped  to  pick  it  up,  and  presented  it  with  a 
oompliment  ana  an  adoring  look  worthy  of  a  loTO-sick  swain  of  twenty.  It 
was  eorioos."  {Jmwm  MmedaiM,  JamrmaMH,  by  W,  Robertson  NieoU,  1890,  pp.  dlO- 
dlL) 


ToBJiOoo.^—**  F^nwtrjf  12,  1882.— Yon  are  evidently  unaware  that  Mr.  Roskin 
entirely  abhors  the  practice  of  smoking,  in  which  he  has  neirer  indulged.  His 
dislike  of  it  is  mainly  based  upon  his  bdief  (no  doubt  a  true  one)  that  a  cigar  or 
pipe  will  very  often  make  a  man  content  to  be  idle  for  any  length  of  time^  who 
would  not  otherwise  be  so.  The  excessive  use  of  tobacco  amongst  all  classes 
abroad^  both  in  France  and  Italy^  and  the  consequent  spitting  everywhere  and 
upon  everything  has  not  tended  to  lessen  his  antipathy.    I  have  heard  him  allow, 


however^  that  there  is  reason  in  the  soldiers'  and  the  sailors'  jdpe^  as  being  some 
protection  against  tiie  ill  effects  of  exposure,  etc  As  to  the  efiect  of  tobacco  on 
the  brain^  I  know  that  he  considers  it  anything  but  benefidaL" 

Air  Old  Coujmu*-*^' BaANTwoon,  Sqift,  3,  1892. — Sia«— I  was  sorry  to  see  by 


the  leader  in  yesterday's  Dai%  Teitgroph  [Sept  2]  on  fimanuel  Hospital  what  a 
half-hearted  view  is  taken  of  this  ^bit  of  Old  Lon'      '     " 


liMidon.'  Year  writer  asks  what 
is  to  be  learnt  from  such  a  'pile  of  crasy  tenements'?  He  might  as  well  ask 
what  there  is  to  be  learnt  by  a  crasy  old  collier  br^^  in  FolkMtone  Harbour? 
And  this  reminds  me  of  a  very  whole-hearted  artide  m  your  paper  some  years 
m;o  on  an  old  collier,  the  Brolkerijf  Loce,  then  likely  to  ahare  the  same  fote  as 
uis  old  Emanael  Hospital,  and  how  Professor  Radon  read  the  article  aloud  to 
us,  and  how  delighted  and  touched  he  was  by  it,  and  how  he  at  once  went  to 
his  study,  and  wrote  a  cheoue  for  a  hundred  guineas^  to  be  forwarded  to  your 
office,  in  case  there  was  still  any  chance  of  helping  to  save  this  old  ship  ftom 
becoming  firewood." 


Rramr  and  Cj^atlb.— ^  Oecaalenally  Rnskui  came,  and  It  was  pleasant  to  see 
how  serene  and  beaming  was  his  foce,  so  worn  and  touched  in  those  days^  when 
he  entered  that  room  at  Chelsea.  'Mr.  Carlvle,'  he  said  one  evening,  'hew  §&w 
people  I  know  who  really  can  sit  down  at  their  own  little  table  and  pour  oat  their 
cup  of  tea  from  their  own  little  teapot,  and  there  think  and  say  what  is  to  tiiem 
true  without  rc«ard  to  the  world's  clamour  I'  Carlyle  said:  'That  used  to  be  tiie 
characteristic  of  the  English  people;  whenever  you  had  an  Englishman  you  had  a 

^  From  p.  110  of  Aw%  amd  Stmmiami$;  or  the  Urn  pf  bUtrioanU  and  NmrcoHei 
in  r^latiom  to  hUeUechud  Ufa,  at  UkuirmM  b^  pemmal  mmmumieations  on  the 
whjod,  from  Men  ^  UUoro  and  of  aeioneo.  Edited  by  A.  Arthur  Reade  (Man- 
chester, 1883).  The  name  of  the  secretary  or  other  person  who  wrote  on  Raskin's 
behalf  is  not  given ;  he  himself  was  ill  at  the  time. 

'  From  a  letter  by  Mr.  Arthur  Severn  in  the  DaUjf  IWefiap*,  September 
6,  1882. 
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man  with  an  opinum  of  bit  own;  bat  ono  doesn't  find  it  so  now/  .  .  .  The  caa- 
Toraation  fell  upon  tbe  cmelty  of  sports^  and  Rnaldn  referred  with  enthyaiaaM  ti 
Emerson's  lines  entitled  IMteiranee.^  .  .  .  Carljrle  was  rerj  oompaasMHiata.  I  wall 
remember  tbe  wrath  with  which  be  ^ke  one  evening  to  Mr.  Rnaldn  and  oajaalf 
of  seeing  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  lirmg  mioe  pat  into  tbe  cages  of  the  aoalrf ,  .  .  . 
Tbe  affection  between  Raskin  and  Carlyle  was  beantifhL"  *  (M.  D.  Coaw^a  Amt9 
HtgraphM^  voL  iL  pp.  99,  101,  106.) 

'^  I  beard  a  pretty  aoooont  once  firom  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttritmi  on  a  Tiait  paid  by 
Raskin  to  Carlyle.  Rnskin  bad  been  ill  not  lons^  before,  and  as  he  talfcad  on  it 
som^hing  he  cared  aboat,  his  e^es  lighted  ap  and  he  seemed  agitated  and  flaoved. 
Ourlyle  stopped  him  short,  sayuur  the  sabject  was  too  intereitinff.  'Yon  most 
take  care/  be  said,  with  liiat  infinite  kindness  whieb  Carlyle  coohL  ahow;  'rse 
will  be  making  yourself  ill  once  more.'  And  Raskin  quite  simply  like  a  oild 
stopped  short  '  Yon  are  right,'  be  said,  calling  Carlyle  '  master,'  and  then 
on  to  tidk  <^  sometbioff  oIm,  as  dnll  no  doubt  as  anything  could  be  thi^  " 
and  Carlyle  could  talk  aoout  together."  {Becord9  ^  TmMgton^  Rnskin,  am  ' 
by  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie,  1892,  p.  117.) 

RusKiN  AND  FBKDmuc  Habrison. — '^Ruskin  once  asked  me  to  tell  him  what  I 
meant  by  a  passage  in  a  published  piece  of  mine.  I  fell  into  tbe  trap,  and  atslad 
mv  meaning  in  a  private  letter.  '  What ! '  he  wrote  back,  '  do  you  anppooe  I  caie 
what  you  mean  or  don't  mean?  But  1  love  you.'"  (^'Memoirs  of  John  Rnskm,* 
in  lAUrature,  February  3,  1900,  p.  106.) 

The  Eagle's  Eye. — Somebody  once  said  to  Ruskin  that  he  had  the  eye  of  aa 
eagle.  ^'  I  should  be  sorry,"  he  replied,  "  if  mv  eyes  were  no  better  than  an  esglelL 
Doth  the  eagle  know  what  is  in  the  pit?    I  do.*^    {DaUy  Nem,  Febmary  17,  IML) 

The  Braktwood  Post-bag. — '^Break&st  at  Brentwood  was  at  ten;  bet  the 
master  bad  been  up  since  six,  and  his  day's  work  was  done  before  he  met  Ui 
guests  at  breakftst  With  break&st  came  the  poet-bag—solid  proof  ^  tiie  penahiai 
of  greatness.  The  tiumber  of  parcels,  to  say  nothing  of  letters,  from  all  aortB  d 
people,  were  terrible  to  contemplate.  Sketches,  volumes  of  poems — how  we  groaned 
under  those  poems ! — manuscript  awaiting  criticism,  and  letters — some  adrairatiTe, 
some  remonstrating,  not  to  say  impertinent — upon  every  conodvable  sabject !  Ths 
Imown  bandwritiiigs  were  speedily  sorted  out,  and  a  certain  pretty  ritnal  wai 

gone  through  every  morning.  One  letter  was  always  eagerly  sought  for  and  read 
rst — ^that  nrom  the  Joanie  of  Praterita,  We  were  quite  sure  tluit  he  could  not 
have  got  through  his  day  if  the  looked-for  letter  had  gone  amissing.''  (''John 
Ruskin  in  the  Eighties,"  in  the  OuUookf  October  21,  1899^ 

RusKin's  Good-bye. — ''  1  used  to  think  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  ffiace  and 
warmth  of  his  greeting,  till  the  time  came  when  he  said  good-bye.  Bidding  ha 
guesf s  hand  in  his  two,  he  would  say  a  few  wise  and  tender  worda  of  &rewell, 
and  unnd  up  with  a  kind  of  apostolic  blesang."  (''John  Ruskin:  Some  Peiaooal 
Recollections,"  in  the  Daily  Newty  February  17,  1900.) 

'  ''Hast  thou  named  all  the  birds  without  a  gun? 
Loved  the  wood-rose,  and  left  it  on  its  stalk? 
At  rich  men's  tables  eaten  bread  and  pulse? 
Unarmed,  &ced  danger  with  a  heart  of  trust? 
And  loved  so  well  a  high  behaviour. 
In  man  or  maid,  that  uiou  from  speech  refrained. 
Nobility  more  nobly  to  repay? 
O,  be  my  friend,  and  teach  me  to  be  thine ! " 

*  Compare  Mrs.  Carlyle's  description.  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  xlvii. 
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Abohitbotural  Ornambnt. — Sir  Bein|uiim  Baker^  the  civil  engineer^  told  the 
fbllowiiig  anecdote  at  a  diMussioii  on  ''The  JSathetic  Treatment  of  Bridge  Stnio- 
ture":  ''When  veiy  young,  he  had  thought  he  could  do  witiiout  architects,  and 
he  had  desired  and  carried  out  some  very  pretty  work  indeed.  It  had  heen  so 
pretty  that  it  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  had  mentioned  it  in 
one  of  his  lectures.  There  had  heen  columns  and  arches  and  scrolls  in  iron- 
work, and  Mr.  Ruskin  had  said  that  he  had  seen  it,  and  that  it  made  him  wish 
that  he  had  heen  horn  a  hlind  fish  in  Kentucky  care."  He  thought  afterwards 
that  Mr.  Ruskin  had  let  him  down  very  easily.  (MtmOsf  qf  ProeeedmgM  i^  the 
JntiUuikm  qf  CMl  Bn§meer9,  toL  czIt.,  1900-1901,  part  iiL  pp.  20B-200,  quoted 
in  a  letter  by  Mr.  Beresford  Pite  in  the  Tknm^  Deoonher  9,  1902.) 

Abt,  Immortautt,  aud  Nature — ^"I  spent  many  happy  days  with  him  at 
Denmark  Hill,  never  to  be  forgotten.  One  thing  I  remember  was  a  strange  saying. 
I  said, '  Mr.  Ruskin,  must  not  a  man  be  good  to  M  a  great  artist?'  His  answer  was : 
'  Perugino  did  not  beBere  in  the  immortality  of  the  souL    Nature  is  before  jrou  ;  if 

Su  see  that,  it  is  enough ;  the  rest  of  yon  must  take  its  chance.'"    ("Ruskin  as  I 
new  Him,"  by  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  k.C.B.,  R.A.,  in  SL  George,  toL  t.  p.  294.) 

"BnjBvnfo"  akd  "Kifownfo." — ^"It's  no  use,**  said  Dr.  John  Brown  once, 
"arguing  with  Ruskin  when  he  says  wild  things.  I  tried  once  and  had  to  gire  it 
up.  I  had  bMun  saying,  'Now,  Ruskin,  you  surely  do  not  Mfotw  that?'  'Believe 
it!    Sir,  I  KNOW  it"^"    {BriiM,  WeeUg,  February  1,  1900.) 

Booo  roR  GniA— At  a  distribution  ol  the  prine  at  the  Chesterfield  School 
of  Art,  a  letter  was  read  from  Ruskin,  saying  he  had  told  his  publisher  to  send 
aa  a  ffift  Seeame  and  LiBee  and  EeMe  Neat  as  better  books  for  girls  than  his 
ffenend  Oxford  lectures.  He  urged  Uiem  to  get  Scotfs  Laig^tlm  ImH  Mhuirel  and 
Ladjf  qf  the  Lake,  and  Carlyle's  Paei  amd  Preeemt,  prizes  he  thinks  pre-eminently 
deserving  the  name.    (Date  unknown.) 

"Cats  nr  Hravrk.**— -In  a  letter  thus  entitled,  "Philoaoist"  quotes  from  a 
letter  addressed  by  Ruskin  to  Mrs.  Tklbot,  who  had  sent  him  the  story  of  a  cat 
which  perished  in  the  effort  to  save  her  four  kittens  from  a  burning  theatre.  She 
laid  the  first  three  which  she  had  rescued  down  at  her  master's  fiset  for  nrotection, 
and  then  rushed  back,  scorched  and  singed,  to  fetch  the  last  fitmi  the  flames. 
When  the  fire  was  conquered  at  last,  the  charred  remains  of  oat  and  kitten  were 
found  together.  Ruskin  wrote  of  this:  "That  cat  is  blessed.  I  hope  to  meet  her 
m  heaven."    (Weetmmeter  QaxeUe,  August  23,  1900.) 

Cory's  "  lomoA."— "  Bftr.  Ruskin  is  one  ei  the  reoently  enrolled  admirers  of 
Mr.  Corv's  sedusive  muse.  A  year  or  two  ago  a  friend  happened  to  quote  in 
some  writing  which  came  under  Mr.  Ruskin's  notice,  the  openuig  stan»  from  one 
of  Mr.  Corfu  happiest  pieces,  the  'Mimnermus  in  Church.  (Ruskin's  remarks  on 
the  lines  have  been  already  given,  VoL  XXIV.  p.  zziiL) 

"In  writing  to  Mr.  Cory  shortly  afterwards,  the  corre^iondent  mentioned  the 
chance  which  had  brought  tlie  verses  under  Mr.  Ruskin's  notice,  and  his  appredatioo 
of  them  "  {PaU  Mail  OaMteUe,  June  18,  1892).  Mr.  Cor^s  letter  in  reply,  civen  in 
the  same  number  of  the  Qaasette,  Mmtains  the  following  passage:  ''As  I  was  a 
devout  reader  of  Modem  Pamtere^  voL  ii  in  1846-1847>  and  have  even  now  sincere 
gratitude  to  the  author  fivr  parts  of  'Theoria'  and  of  aeeea  Laeofe,  it  is  now  rather 
touching  to  find  that  he  hu  been  interested  in  my  very  lowly  rimaiiierie,'*  This 
incident  was  uartly  influential  in  inducing  Mr.  Cory  a  year  later  to  re-issue  lemea 
through  Rusnn's  publisher. 
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Thk  Ethics  of  ^^  Ezpbbtibinq."— A  friend  who  was  stayiiur  at  DeoouiiE  HiO 
in  1867  remembers  Rusldn  being  offered  some  drawings  by  Front  for  £80L  "I 
know  they  are  worth  more/'  he  said,  ^'and  I  believe  myself  to  be  a  jndM  ei 
that  subject  If  I  take  them,  I  shall  give  £100."  The  friend  objected  t£at  Proat 
was  dead,  and  that  the  intermediary  would  doubtless  get  adeanate  profit  on  the 
£80.    ^^That,"  replied  Rusldn,  ''is  not  for  me  to  go  into.    I  know  the  Tahie  of 

this  work,  and  I  am  bound  in  honesty  to  pay  for  it.    Mr.  ,  when  informed 

of  the  full  value,  and  receiving  it,  oufht  to  be  willing,  in  the  proper  degree,  to 
remunerate  further  those  from  whom  he  himself  received  the  drawings  ;  and  aoi, 
if  it  be  possible,  step  by  step,  let  the  advantage  trickle  back ;  perhaps  eren  to  tie 
widow  of  the  dead  worKor,  if  there  yet  is  one.  Anyhow,  I  have  my  own  duty  to 
see  to."    {The  Spectator,  December  22,  1900.) 

Thb  GuroBB  OF  London. — " I  owe  more  to  cabdrivers,  than  to  any  other  peiSM 
in  this  world,  of  material  help  and  good  guiding,"  sent  with  a  cheane  nor  tm 
guineas  to  the  Cabdrivers*  Benevolent  Association.  (From  an  article,  ''Gabby  aai 
his  Employers,"  in  the  Globe,  June  28,  1886.) 

A  PioTUBB  BY  HooABTH.— Mr.  John  Holmes  on  one  occasion  showed  Ratkii 
at  the  Working  Men's  College  a  mcture  by  Hogarth,  representing  an  abandoned 
woman  (one  of  the  "Times  of  the  Dav"  series).  "What  a  fearful  sight,"  he  asid. 
"See,"  said  he,  "the  conscience  of  the  old  wretch  is  gone.    She  is  dead  in  tiei- 

Cand  in  sins.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  taken  its  flight,  and  she  is  at  peace  is 
iniquity.  But  still  the  fleas  bite.  She  is  scratching  herself"  ("  John  RnskiD  : 
a  Reminiscence,''  by  John  Holmes,  in  the  Sheffield  and  Botherkam  Indepemdmt, 
Weekly  Supplement,  April  17,  1886.) 

How  MUCH  DID  Shakbspbarb  mban  ? — " '  I  woudor  how  much  Shakespeare  lesSf 
meant  of  all  that,'  he  once  said  to  a  friend,  after  listening  to  a  lecture  ea 
Shakespeare.  'I  suppose  at  any  rate  he  meant  more  than  we  can  follow,  and  not 
less,'  said  his  frieno,  Frederick  Maurice.  'Well,  that  is  what  I  used  to  think  if 
Turner,'  he  replied  sadly,  'and  now  I  don't  know.'"  ("John  Raskin,"  by  Jilk 
Wedgewood,  in  the  CknUemporary  Review,  March  1900,  p.  389.) 

How  TO  BBOOMB  AN  Abtist. — '"What  course  of  study  should  one  pursae  io 
order  to  become  a  respectable  painter?'  Ruskin  was  asked.  'Do  yoa  wuh  to 
beoome  an  artUtf*  he  said,  laying  stress  on  the  Isst  word.  'I  do,  sir.'  'Umb 
paint  everything!'*'    ("Memories  of  Ruskin,"  in  the  OtOiook,  June  10,  1899.) 

"I  remember  being  profoundly  discouraged  when  Ruskin  took  up  a  pieoe  of 
chalk  and  drew  some  vine  leaves  for  the  capital  of  a  column,  and  said,  'A  msa 
who  cannot  draw  like  that  at  all  events  should  not  think  of  being  an  architect' 
Then  a  lady,  wishing  to  bring  herself  under  Mr.  Ruskin's  notice,  asked  how  long 
it  would  take  any  one  like  nerself  to  paint  a  plum  like  one  of  William  Hunt's. 
Mr.  Ruskin  replied,  'About  eiffht  hours  a  day  for  forty  years,  madam.' "  ("A  Tdk 
with  Sir  Arthur  Arnold,"  in  the  Young  Man,  February  1896,  p.  41.) 

VioTOB  Huoo. — "On  one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Arthur  Severn  was  to  lectnre  at 
the  London  Institution,  he  mentioned  casually  to  the  Profoeser  that  he  was  pro- 
posing to  quote  from  The  ToUere  of  the  Sea  a  reference  to  the  artistic  eiiBcts  of  a 
storm.  Mr.  Ruskin  would  not  hear  of  it ;  said,  indeed,  that  he  diould  walk  eat  of 
the  lecture-room  the  moment  Mr.  Severn  beffaa  his  quotation,  and  begsed  him  to  sib- 
stitute  the  passage  in  David  Oopperfieid,^  Victor  Hugo's  work,  aoconitng  to  Ruddn, 
belonged  to  the  'gas-light'  kind  of  Uteratnre."    (Weetmineter  OazeHe.) 

Immobtalfty. — "  It  was  half  in  jest  that  I  would  complain  to  him  that  to  Eirtk 
he  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  Infinity,  and  bent  a  cosmic  passion  upon  tii* 
round  wet  pebble  of  rock  and  sea.  '  Ah,  my  friend ! '  he  answered  once  whos  I 
apoke  of  lifo  to  come,  '  if  you  could  only  give  me  Mty  years  longer  of  this  Uk  os 

^  The  passage  is  praised  by  Ruskin  in  Frondes  Agrerlee:  see  Vol.  IIL  p.  570  s. 
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earth,  I  would  ask  for  nothing  more  I '  And  half  that  season  was  granted  to  him, 
and  all  in  vain; — for  what  Tithonns  may  tread  for  ever  onweary  the  'gleaming 
halls  of  Mom'?"    (F.  W.  H.  Myers,  PragmenU  qf  Prae  and  Poetry,  1904,  p.  91 J 

Rkblb  Chapel,  Oxford. — '''Have  you  seen  Kehle  Chapel,  Mr.  Raskin?'  we 
innocently  asked  him.  'No!'  'Are  von  going  to  see  it?'  *No!  If  it  is 
new,  it  is  hideous.  Or  if  it  is  heantiM,  it  oufht  not  to  he.  We  dont  deserve 
it.  You  clergy  ou^ht  not  to  have  any  beautiful  churches.  You  ought  to  he  out 
in  the  wilderness  with  St.  John  the  Baptist  When  you  have  converted  E^land,  it 
will  be  time  to  think  whether  we  may  have  any  beautiful  things  again.'  Tnat  was 
his  verdict"    (Canon  Scott  Holland,  in  the  GomnumweaUk,  March  1900.) 

TnLnrns  Town  HALL.^Ruskin,  after  his  lecture  at  Bradford  {Two  Paths, 
YoL  XVL),  was  invited  to  lecture  also  at  Leeds.  In  reply,  he  objected  to  giving 
local  or  piecemeal  addresses  and  so  we  must  excuse  him,  adding  he  should  like 
and  intended  to  come  to  Leeds,  when  he  would  do  his  best  to  crucify  the  snobs 
or  charlatans  in  architecture  who  could  put  such  an  abortion  as  that  tower  upon  a 
town  hall  of  foir  Roman  composite  architecture."  ("  John  Ruskin,  a  Reminiscence," 
by  John  Holmes,  in  the  Sheffield  and  Rotherham  Independent,  Weekly  Supplement, 
AprU  24,  1886.) 

"  Ruskin  on  Luna  at  Luoano." — In  June  1870  a  party  of  Eoglish  and  American 
tourists  met  Ruskin  in  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  aegli  Angiou  at  Lugano,  and 
engaged  him  in  conversation  with  regard  to  Luini's  "  Passion  of  Christ,"  painted  on 
the  wall  of  the  screen.  "Luini's  works,"  said  Ruskin,  "were  relatively  fow,  little 
known,  and  less  understood.  This  was  his  chief  and  characteristic  work,  and  he 
was  thankful  that  it  had  not  been  meddled  with  by  restorers.  It  was  thoroughly 
genuine ;  and  though  dirty  and  dilapidated,  those  who  had  eyes  to  see  and  soub 
to  appreciate  could  yet  realise  something  of  the  grandeur  and  genius  of  the 
painter."  He  went  on  to  speak  of  "the  simple  boldness  and  grandcT?^  of  the 
composition  and  the  fire  and  feeling  of  execution."  One  of  the  company  dissented. 
"  Shr,"  said  Ruskin,  "  Luini  is  an  artist  of  such  superlative  excellence  that  I  have 
never  yet  ventured  to  critidse  him  in  deteil."  ("Ruskin  on  Luini  at  Lugano,"  by 
John  Holmes,  in  the  Sk^fiM  and  Rotherham  Independent,  May  1,  1886,  Weekly 
Supplement,  p.  5 ;  reprinted  in  Two  Papere  on  BuMnj  by  John  Holmes  (Sheffield, 
1886). 

MoDBKN  Wabpabb. — Mr.  C.  J.  Guthrie,  in  an  account  of  "  A  Visit  to  Ruskin  in 
1880,"  reports  what  Ruskin  said  of  the  Zulu  war.  "I  used  to  think  that  however 
dreadful  war  is,  yet  on  the  whole  it  developed  the  grander  foatures  in  a  nation's 
character,  in  a  way  that  commerce,  with  its  petty  knaveries  and  sharp  practice, 
does  not  I  always  liked  British  officers,  when  I  coanced  to  meet  them,  more  than 
oUier  professional  men.  But  now  " — and  his  eye  kindled — "to  think  of  those  defence* 
less  Zulus  being  blown  to  pieces  by  dynamite  f "    (Britieh  Weekfy,  February  1,  1900.) 

NoTBB  ON  TumNBB's  " LnoEB  SruDioRuif."— "Apropos  of  the  Turner  drawings, 
every  one  knows  the  'little  Devil's  Bridge'  in  the  Liber  Studiorum  series,  but 
nobody  knows  why  it  is  so  called.  Mr.  SU^fbrd  Brooke,  in  his  Notee  on  the  '  Liber 
Studiontm/  speaks  of  Turner  'marking  the  desolation  of  the  Upper  Alps  by  the 
skeleton  of  toe  mule  set  in  the  foreground.'  The  skeleton,  however,  is  not  that 
of  a  mule,  Mr.  Ruskin  says,  but  of  a  sheep ;  and  herein  he  finds  the  meaning  of 
the  drawing.  The  sheep  caught  in  the  storm  has  leaped  from  a  higher  ledge 
across  the  roaming  torrent  to  a  lower :  a  very  Devil's  leap,  for  the  lower  ledge  ia 
on  an  island ;  thm  is  no  possibility  of  escape,  and  the  sheep  has  been  starved  to 
dcAth. 

"Here  is  another  note  on  a  Turner  drawing.  Mr.  Ruskin  had  often  been 
struck  with  Turner's  mythological  treatment  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  as  a  dragon — 
the  'glacier's  restless  mass'  is,  as  it  were,  the  serpent-coil,  the  water  at  the 
glaciers  mouth  is  the  dragon's  venom,  and  the  scattered  rocks  are  what  the  beast 
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discharges.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  interpretation^  for  on  one  of  tlie  atonei 
in  Tamer's  drawing  Mr.  Ruskin  has  noticed  a  serpent.  This  is  just  one  of  those 
small  indications  which  Tomer  was  wont  to  give  of  his  meanings.  What  a  re- 
markable instance  it  is,  by  the  way,  of  poetic  insiffht  that  the  geologists  *  laws  of 
f lacier  motion'  ^ould  have  been  anticipated  by  Syron  in  those  two  lines  at  the 
eginning  of  Mar^red  (written  in  1817) : — 

'^^The  glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass 
Moves  onward  day  by  day.'"* 

(Pall  MaU  QuzeUe,  December  10,  1887.) 

Sarah  Grand's  '' Ideala."— '' The  MS.  of  this  book  was  offered  to  Mr.  Alleo, 
who  was  ready  to  publish  it  ^  if  Mr.  Ruskin  approved.'  Ruskin  after  readiog  a  fern 
pages  did  not  approve;  'scribbling  on  it  that  he  ''didnt  like  the  title,"  and 
^couldn't  bear  queer  people,  however  nice.""'    (WeHmmster  Gazette,) 

Scott's  Manuscripts. — '^Some  years  ago,"  says  the  writer  of  an  artide  headed 
'^  Three  Minutes  with  Mr.  Ruskin,"  "1  was  staying  as  a  friend  with  Pro£near 
Ruskin  at  Brantwood.  In  one  of  our  many  interesting  conversations,  I  remonber 
I  happened  to  say  that  to  me  it  always  seemed,  when  reading  his  books,  from  the 
easy  way  the  sentences  followed,  so  smoothly  and  naturally— like  the  flow  of  water 
in  a  river — ^that  it  was  quite  an  easy  matter  to  him  to  write  them.  'My  dear 
sir,'  he  said,  'you  have  no  idea  of  the  labour  and  pain  it  is  to  me  to  write  theee 
books  of  mine,  that  seem  to  you  so  easy.  I  will  show  you  a  great  writer's  work, 
who  could  write  as  easily — as  you  have  justly  said — as  the  flow  of  water  in  a 
river.'  He  rose  from  his  chair,  and  taking  out  of  a  drawer  of  his  study-table  tiie 
MS.  copy  of  Scotf  s  Fortunee  qf  Nigel,  he  put  it  in  my  hand  and  said,  *  KTsmiaft 
that:  it  is  just  as  Scott  wrote  it,  in  his  own  neat,  clear  hand.'  It  waa  a  booad 
volume  of  MS.  about  12  in.  by  9  in.,  and  as  I  reverently  turned  over  the  pages,  I 
noticed  how  free  it  was  from  erasures  or  added  words,  many  pages  being  alto^thcr 
free  from  alterations.  'Now,'  he  said,  'look  at  that,'  and  he  put  in  m^  haad  tiM 
manuscript  of  that  month's  Fore^  which  he  had  just  finished.  'Yon  will  acazoelj 
find-  one  sentence  as  it  was  first  written.'  And  so  it  proved — ^words  croaDed  oat, 
and  others  put  m  their  places,  and  sometimes  whole  sentences  rearranged,  and  this 
right  through  the  whole  copy.  There  was  certainly  a  wonderful  difference  beta  eon 
S^tf  s  copy  and  Ruskin's  in  this  respect  But  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  if  Seott 
had  been  writing  Fore,  instead  of  tales  of  imsji^nation,  the  appearance  of  his  copy 
miffht  have  been  different.  '  Nonsense ! '  he  siud.  '  Scott  would  have  wriiten  Fbre, 
and  have  left  as  dean  copy  as  that  you  have  been  looking  at.' "  (Hie  Yevng  Mam, 
July  1894,  p.  227.) 

Thb  Art  of  Misquotation. — "Ruskin  at  his  best,  all  one  could  have  wished 
to  find  him,  sat  [1886]  at  his  work-table  in  the  room  furnished  as  a  sitting-room 
or  parlour.  We  talked  of  many  things,  our  most  engrossing  subject  being^  *ihe 
mondisation  of  capital  and  capitalists,'  as  our  phrase  of  the  moment  had  it.  He 
said  many  things,  and  read  from  manuscript  a  newly-written  passage  for  /Wv 
Ohmgera,  somewhat  discountenancing  Henry  George's  scheme  for  land  nationalisa- 
tion. In  this  general  connection,  out  of  love  for  Kuskin  himself  and  his  sacrifices 
to  social  progress,  I  quoted,  correctly  as  I  thought,  the  lines: 

'Of  all  the  qualities  that  make  men  great, 
More  go  to  ruin  fortunes  than  create.' 


they  are  Pope's,  in  a  sense,'  said  Ruskin,  putting  his  hand  on  my  knee,  'but  they 
are  also  your  own,  and  they  are  very  good  lines.    Pope's  lines  are  theee : 

»  See  Vol.  1.  p.  202,  and  Praterita,  i.  §  173  (VoL  XXXV.). 
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'''Of  all  the  qoalitiet  thmt  win  our  praise^ 
More  go  to  rain  fortunes  than  to  raise."  ^ 

Yon  hare  travestied  Pope,  and  jour  lines  are  stronger  than  his.' 

"In  some  disturbance,  I  answered, ' It  is  a  fiiult  of  mine  to  remember  things  in 
my  own  way,  and  not  in  the  author's.'  'No,'  he  answered,  'this  is  not  a  nult, 
it  is  a  hcvltjf  and  one  to  be  cultivated.'"  (A  letter  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Kenworthy  in 
the  DaUjf  Newt,  August  14,  1900;  reprinted  in  SL  George^  voL  iiL  pp.  220,  221.) 

"Thb  PninmsT  Thing  in  Nature." — ^"I  oftoi  recall  one  little  woodland  lecture 
when  he  told  me  that  the  prettiest  thing  in  all  nature  was  a  patch  of  oak  fiern 
growing  on  a  slope,  and  the  evening  sun  &lling  on  it ;  but  the  oak  fern  must  be 
quite  young,  or  the  delicate  green  would  lose  its  special  tone."  (/>a%  Newt, 
February  17,  190a) 

Tks  TnuK  Kni^it. — "I  remember  one  of  those  long  monologues,  varied,  absorb- 
ing, combining  pictures  and  metaphors  into  one  delightful  whole,  while  the  talker, 
carried  along  by  his  own  interest  in  the  subject,  would  be  starting  to  his  feet, 
bringing  down  one  volume  and  another  volume  ftt>m  the  shelf^  opening  the  page 
between  his  hands,  and  beginning  to  read  the  passage  appropriate  to  his  theme. 
It  was  some  book  of  Indian  war£ure  that  he  brought  down  from  its  place,  and  as 
he  opened  it  he  then  and  there  began  his  sermon ;  spoke-  of  the  example  which 
ffood  Christiau  men  and  women  might  set  in  any  part  of  the  world;  quoted  Sir 
Herbert  Edwardee,  whom  he  loved  and  admired,  as  an  example  of  what  a  trae  man 
should  be.  He  spoke  of  him  with  kindling  eyes,  warming  as  he  went  on  to  tell,  as 
only  a  Ruskin  could  tell  it,  the  heroic  history  of  the  firat  Sikh  war."  (Recorde  qf 
Tennifmm,  Ruekin,  and  Browning,  by  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie,  1892,  p.  77.) 

Ths  True  Labt. — ^After  his  little  lecture  upon  Trae  Knights  came  "a  delight- 
ful description  of  what  a  true  lady  should  be.  'A  princess,  a  washerwoman,'  he 
said — '  yes,  a  washerwoman  !  To  see  that  all  is  fiur  and  dean,  to  wash  with  water, 
to  cleanse  and  purify  wherever  she  goes,  to  set  disordered  things  in  orderly  array 
— ^this  was  a  woman's  mission.'  Which  sentence  has  often  occurred  to  me  since 
then  at  irritating  moments  of  household  administration."    (Ibid,,  p.  78.) 

Walt  Whitman.— "  Mr.  Ruskin  has  sent  to  Mr.  Wah  Whitman  for  five  com- 
plete sets  of  Leavee  qf  Oraee  and  Two  JUmUeU.  He  says  in  a  letter  that  the 
reason  these  books  excite  such  hostile  criticism  is  'They  are  deadly  trae — in  the 
sense  of  rifles— against  all  our  deadliest  sins.'"    (Aihemettm,  March  20,  1880.) 


Work  and  Rhtmr. — "A  certain  artisan  had  perpetrated  some  compositions 
which  he  was  pleased  to  caU  poetry.  Not  being  able  to  find  a  publisher,  he  decided 
to  bring  his  book  out  by  subscription,  and  sent  a  circular  to  Ruskin,  among  others, 
inviting  assistance.  Ruudn's  post^card  in  reply  was :  '  Certainly  not  Blr.  Ruskin 
would  set  poets  to  work,  not  working-men  to  rnyme.' "  ("  Memories  of  Ruskin  "  in 
the  OuUook,  June  10,  1899.) 

"  Unto  this  Last." — "  I  dislike  my  books,"  he  said,  "  more  than  most  authors ; 
yet  I  am  convinced  that  all  the  central  teaching  of  Unto  tkii  LaH  and  Mmtera 
ihiheri*  is  entirely  true.  The  world  will  not  hear  me ;  yet  it  will  live  to  discover 
some  day  that  nations  cannot  live  on  gunpowder  and  iron,  but  only  on  corn ;  and 
that  the  only  way  to  deal  with  this  sort  of  thing" — and  here  he  went  to  the 
window  and  looked  out  upon  the  unemployed  demonstrating  in  the  square — "is 
not  by  mere  giving,  not  by  charity  at  so  much  per  cent,  as  ransom,  but  by  personal 
service."  (mm  a  report  of  a  conversation  with  Ruskin  in  1987,  IMhf  Newe, 
February  8,  1899.    For  the  reference  to  Trafisilgar  Square,  see  above,  p.  G12.) 

^  If  these  were  Rusldn's  actual  words,  he  himself  misquoted,  for  Pope  wrote  in 
the  first  line,  "  Yet  sure,  of  qualities  demanding  praise."  See  Unto  tkie  Laet,  §  66 
(VoL  XVII.  p.  89). 
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MISCELLANEA 

A  Ghost  Story. — '^Ruskin  told  me,"  says  Mr.  Stillman,  ''a  story  of  a  locaHtj 
in  the  Valley  of  Chamooni,  of  which  the  guides  had  told  him,  baantied  by  a 
ghost  which  could  only  be  seen  by  children.  It  was  a  figure  of  a  woman  who 
raked  the  dead  leaves,  and  when  she  looked  up  at  them  the  children  said  they  only 
saw  a  skull  in  place  of  a  face.  Ruskin  sent  to  a  neighbouring  vall^  for  a  chilSl 
who  could  know  nothing  of  the  legend,  and  went  with  him  to  the  localltTwhicfa 
the  ghost  was  reported  to  haunt.  Arrived  there,  he  said  to  the  boy,  ^What  a 
lonely  place!  there  is  nobody  here  but  ourselves.'  'Yes,  there  is,'  said  the 
child,  'there  is  a  woman  there  raking  the  leaves,'  pointing  in  a  certain  directioii. 
'  Let  us  go  nearer  to  her,'  said  Ruskin,  and  they  w&lked  that  way,  when  the  bc^ 
stopped  and  said  that  he  did  not  want  to  go  nearer,  for  the  woman  looked  up,  and 
he  said  that  she  had  no  eyes  in  her  hmd,  '  only  holes.' "  (Autobiojfrapkgf  <(f  m 
Journalist,  by  W.  J.  Stillman,  vol.  i  pp.  264-265.) 


A  Japanese  View  of  Ruskin. — A  Califomian  correspondent  of  the 
(February  27,  1904)  sent  to  that  journal  ''an  essay  on  Ruskin  written  by  a  yoonr 
Japanese,  who  is  our  domestic  servant,  the  son  of  a  coal  merchant  in  Japan. 
"  Ruskin  s  words,"  said  the  Japanese,  "  are  but  reflections  of  what  was  in  bis  sod, 
which  was  forged  with  the  hammer  of  beauty  on  the  anvil  of  Christianity.  .  .  . 
We  might  sav  that  his  mother  built  the  frame  of  Christianity  on  the  fonndatioii 
of  his  natural  intellect,  which  his  father  decorated  with  the  furniture  of  beauty, 
and  at  last  he  himself  finished  with  the  flowers  and  greens  from  the  yard  at 
Oxford.  What  we  gained  from  his  life  is  immense,  but  especially  what  his  parents 
did  for  him  is  a  good  instruction  to  parents,  and  the  influence  of  faith  and  beau^ 
upon  man's  character  is  remarkably  proved  by  Ruskin." 

PnuTED  "RusKiNS." — "A  resident  in  the  United  States  sent  an  Kngjiah  friend 
an  American  edition  of  Ruskin's  works.  They  were  seized  by  the  Customs.  The 
consignee  wrote  to  Ruskin  bc^nring  his  permission  to  let  the  books  enter.  He 
received  the  following  reply :  'Sir,  I  do  not  see  that  your  friend's  desire  to  give 
you  a  present  at  my  expense  is  any  apology  for  your  mtrusion  upon  me. — Voiirs, 
etc,  John  Ruskin.'"    (The  Independent,  May  11,  1899.) 

Mr.  Allen  was  once  asked  as  a  spjBicial  &vour  to  pass  through  a  set  of  American 
editions  for  a  celebrated  traveller.    The  matter  was  referred  to  Ruskin,  who  replied  : 

"Mr.  had  much   better   not   burden  himself  with   stolen   property  on   his 

missionary  expedition.  He  shall  certainly  not  do  so  with  permission  of  mine." 
("The  American  Trade  in  Ruskins,"  in  the  PaU  Mall  Gazette,  December  21, 
1887.) 

Ruskin  and  Tubnkr. — "The  attention  of  Mr.  Ruskin  having  been  called  to  a 
statement,  frequently  repeated,  that  J.  W.  Turner  had  said  that  Mr.  Ruskin  could 
see  more  in  his  pictures  than  he  ever  put  there,  Mr.  Ruskin's  secretary  writes 
that  Mr.  Ruskin  oeing  ordered  complete  rest,  could  not  reply,  but  he  believes  that 
Mr.  Ruskin's  fother  was  the  first  to  make  the  remark,  and  that  Mr.  Ruddn  assents 
to  it,^  holding  that  Turner  was  inspired  to  do  what  he  did  without  being  fuUy 
conscious  of  all  it  might  mean,  as  was  the  case  with  poets  and  writers  of  oor 
sacred  books.*'    (The  Times,  September  30,  1887.) 

^  Here  the  secretary  was  ill-informed.  Ruskin  had  combated  the  remark  in 
Modem  Painters:  see  Vol.  VI.  p.  274  and  n. 
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TouTOT  ON  Ru8KiN. — In  conversation  witli  an  English  visitor,'  Tolstoy  "showed 
himself  deeply  interested  in  Ekiglish  and  American  social  questions ;  also  in  Ruskin 
and  Matthew  Arnold.  Ruskin  ne  thought  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age. 
'When  Rusldn,'  he  said,  'hegan  to  write  on  philosophy  and  on  morality,  he  was 
ignored  hy  everyhody,  especiuly  h^  the  English  press,  which  has  a  peculiar  way 
of  ignoring  anybody  it  does  not  like.  I  am  not  astonished  that  people  speak  so 
little  of  Ruskin  in  comparison  with  Gladstone.  When  the  latter  makes  a  speech, 
the  papers  are  loud  with  their  praises,  but  when  Ruskin,  whom  I  believe  to  be 
a  greater  man,  talks,  they  say  nothing.'"    (Pall  Mall  Gazette,  May  26,  1892.) 

^'He  had  read  most  of  Ruskin's  Dooks,  beginning  with  Unto  tkU  IauU  Had 
we  seen  Ruskin  et  la  BiMef^  'No?  You  must  get  it.  7[%ere  was  a  man  who 
read  his  Bible,  and  to  some  purpose.  He  was  a  very  great  man.'  'I  like  his 
fftce,'  he  added.  'I  have  seen  two  portraits,  firont  £ioe  and  profile,  both  after  he 
had  grown  a  beard.  He  was  like  a  Russian  peasant.'  This  last  remark  is  still 
more  true  of  Tolstoy  himself,  whose  type  of  race,  with  less  force  and  less  keen- 
ness in  the  eye  but  the  same  features,  may  be  seen  again  and  again  in  the  streets 
of  Tula  and  Moscow.  There  is  nothing  delicate,  nothing  aristocratic  about  his 
build,  although  his  £uiulv  is  an  ancient  and  distinguished  one.  His  nose,  as  he 
lamented  in  his  childhood,  is  very  broad,  his  lips  are  thick,  his  hands  and  ears 
noticeably  large.  In  manner  and  speech  he  is  very  gentle,  ready  to  listen  as  well 
as  to  talk.  One  of  us  quoted  Ruskin's  lunent  to  a  friend  that  he  had  not  re- 
nounced his  possessions.  'That  interests  me  very  much,'  Toktoy  said,  'for  it  is 
my  case  also.  And  why  did  not  Ruskin  do  it?'  'He  found  it  so  difficult.  He 
had  so  many  ties,  artists  to  support,  etc'  'Ah  !'  he  replied,  with  a  siglu  'That 
is  it;  we  do  not  become  Christians  until  late  in  life,  and  then  there  are  ties.'" 
("The  Latest  from  Tolstoy,"  in  the  Daily  Chronicle,  August  4,  1903.) 

Ruskin's  Namb  on  Giotto's  Towbb. — '"I  have  solved  the  mystery,'  writes  a 
distii^opushed  literary  correspondent  from  Florence,  'about  Mr.  Ruskin  cutting  his 
name  on  the  top  of  the  Campanile ;  for  there  is  a  legend,  painful  as  it  may  oe  to 
disciples  of  the  master  to  hear  it,  that  "J.  Ruskin"  is  conspicuously  carved  at  the 
top  of  "the  Shepherd's  Tower."  The  legend  has  a  natural  growth  out  of  the 
fi^t  that  one  of  the  "Asiatic  horde"  named  "J.  BrttfArmsky,"  or  something  like 
that,  has  cut  his  barbaric  appellation  there,  and  time  (or  an  American  humourist) 
has  partly  obliterated  the  b^^inning  and  the  end  of  the  inscription.' "  (Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  September  9,  1886.) 

^  Mr.  Avlmer  Maude  records  a  similar  conversation  in  his  Toletoy  and  hie 
Probleme,  1901,  p,  71. 

*  H.  J.  Brunhes,  Biukin  et  la  Bible  pour  eervir  d  fhietoire  tTune  pene^,  Paris, 
1901. 


COMPLIMENTARY   ADDRESSES 
TO   RUSKIN 

1.  CHRISTMAS  i88s 

2.  ON  HIS  EIGHTIETH  BIRTHDAY,   1899:— 

(i.)  From  Mbmbbrs  of  Various  Soacms 
(ii.)  Froh  thb  Umitxrsitt  or  Oxford 


[Bibttograpkioal  Note. — Of  the  Addresses  here  given,  the  first  was  printed 
as  a  pamphlet,  small  qoarto^  pp.  38.  There  is  ne  regular  title-page,  the 
words  ^'To  John  Raskin"  appearing  on  page  1 ;  page  2  is  hlank ;  j^  3-4, 
text  of  the  address ;  signatures,  pp.  4-d8, 

Dated  ''  Christmas  1885,"  and  issued  in  mottled-grey  peper  boards,  with 
linen  hack,  lettered  on  the  front :  ^*  Copy  of  the  Address  to  Mr.  Ruskin.'* 
The  Address  was  projected  by  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Oliver  Lodge.  A  letter 
from  Ruskin  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  Vol.  XXXVIL 

For  a  letter  to  the  press,  written  in  consequence  of  an  erroneooa  report 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  see  above,  p.  589. 

The  Address  was  sent  anonymously ;  but  after  a  time  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 

communicated  with  Brantwood  on  the  subject,  and  received  the  foUowing 

letter  from  Mrs.  Severn  (here  reprinted  frt>m  St,  Qeorge^  voL  iz.,  1906, 

p.9):- 

'*  Bbantwood,  22iMi  JoMMonf.  1886. 

"Dbab  Pbofbssob  L0DOB,--The  'memorial'  most  assuredlT  cemei—^nA  was  oa 
ChrittmuM  Day  given  by  me  to  Mr.  Raskin.    He  was  naturally  mnch  toodied.  mad 


his  work. 

"Meroifally  this  sad  phase  has  now  passed— doe,  I  am  sore,  in  great  part  to 
this  ffeneral  ezpreesion  of  sympathy  and  appreciatioo  of  his  work. 

**If  I  had  nad  the  least  idea  from  tfAom  the  precious  parcel  came.  I  would  at 
onoe  haye  written  to  acknowledge  it,  and  thank  yon— and  I  know  ICr.  Raskm  m 
anzioas  to  ei|>ress  in  some  fitting  form  his  own  gxatitode  and  appreciation  of  so 
invaluable  a  gift. — ^Belioye  me,  g^tefolly  yours» 

'*  Joan  Ruskih  SEvnor." 

The  second  Address  was  projected  by  Mr,  William  White^  then  CnratiH' 
of  the  St.  George^s  Museum.  It  was  on  vellum^  the  decoration  being  the 
work  of  Mr.  Pilley,  of  Sheffield. 

The  teict  of  the  address  was  printed  as  a  pamphleti  quarto,  pp.  16. 
There  is  no  title-— page  1  being  headed: — 

Text  of  Congratulatory  Address  |  Presented  to  |  Professor  Ruskin, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  etc.,  |  On  his  Eightieth  Birthday,  Febmary  8t]^ 
1899. 

The  address  follows ;  p.  2  is  blank ;  pp.  3-15,  signatures ;  p.  16  is  Uank. 

Issued  in  grey  paper  wrappers,  lettered  on  the  frt>nt :  *'  In  celebration  | 
of  I  ProfiBSBor  Ruskin's  |  Eightieth  Birthday.  |  Text  of  the  Ulamiuiled 
Address,  |  and  |  list  of  Appended  Signatories." 

The  address  was  extensively  reprinted  in  the  daOy  newapapers. 

An  account  of  the  presentation  of  the  address  at  Brantwood  ^At 
Brantwood,  8th  February,  1899")  appeared  in  8L  Oeorgey  April  1899,  voL  iL 
pp.  69-62.  Ruskin,  who  was  in  weak  health,  dictated  the  following  reply 
(p.  61)  to  Mr.  Severn:— 

'^  Mr.  Ruskin  is  deeply  touched  by  the  address,  and  finds  it  difiicnlt 
to  give  expression  to  his  feelings  of  gratitude,  but  trusts  they  will 
be  made  known  for  him.  He  values  the  address  highly,  and  thinks 
it  charmingly  done."] 


COMPLIMENTARY   ADDRESSES 
TO    RUSKIN 

1.  ON   HIS  RECOVERY  FROM   ILLNESS,  CHRISTMAS   1885 

Thankfully  rejoidng  at  your  reoovery  from  recent  illneis,  we  ask  yon  to  accept 
the  expression  of  oar  earnest  hope  that  you  may  long  be  enabled  to  continae  the 
work  of  your  life. 

Work  so  wide  and  yarious  as  yours  appeals  to  os  in  difierent  wajrs,  bat  withoat 
professing  to  be  in  agreement  with  every  detail  of  year  teaching,  we  are  heartily 
and  gratefally  united  in  the  conviction  that  yoar  genius  has  been  a  great  gift, 
noUj  used  by  you  for  the  benefit  of  jour  country  and  the  world ;  and  that  your 
writmgs  have  proved,  and  will  increasingly  prove,  a  source  of  strength  and  joy  to 
the  English-speaking  race. 

Those  of  us  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  economic  and  social  questioDS 
desire  to  convey  to  you  their  deep  sense  of  the  value  of  your  work  in  these  subjects, 
pre-eminently  m  its  enforcement  of  the  doctrines : — 

That  Political  Economy  can  furnish  sound  laws  of  national  life  and  work 
onlv  when  it  respects  the  dignity  and  monl  destiny  of  man. 

That  tne  wise  use  of  wealth,  in  developing  a  complete  human  life,  is  of  incom- 
parably greater  moment  both  to  men  and  nations  than  its  production  or 
accumulation,  and  can  alone  give  these  any  vital  significance. 

That  honourable  performance  of  duty  is  more  truly  just  than  rigid  enforcement 
of  riffht ;  and  that  not  in  competition  but  in  helpfnlness,  not  in  self-asser- 
tion but  in  reverence,  is  to  be  found  the  power  of  life. 

It  is  both  our  hope  and  our  belief  that  your  advocacy  of  principles  such  as  these, 
by  its  suggestive  analysis  no  less  than  by  the  inspiration  of  its  eloquence,  will  be 
powerfuUv  felt  in  the  social  and  economic  teaching  of  the  fntuie,  and  in  our 
national  ufe. 

In  Art  and  Science  we  one  and  all  acknowledge  the  quickening  and  puriihring 
virtue  of  your  work  and  writings.  They  have  rescued  monuments  of  man  s  noblest 
efforts  firom  forgetfulness  and  sometimes  from  destruction,  and  have  given  back 
to  our  eyes  the  hills  and  clouds  as  firom  a  fresh  consecration.  Apart  from  their 
eiect  on  those  specially  interested  in  the  Arts,  they  have  created  in  many  a  plain 
citizen  a  new  sense  for  the  beauty  of  femiliar  things,  awakening  a  perception  of 
the  influence  which  that  beauty  is  capable  of  exercising  on  everyday  ufe,  and 
manifestiDg  with  startling  force  how  grievously  the  life  of  multitudes  is  stunted 
by  the  ugliness,  both  physical  and  moral,  of  our  great  dties. 

Above  all,  that  which  gives  your  teaching  its  ennobling  and  beneficent  character 
is  the  unfidtering  conviction,  expressed  in  words  we  can  never  forget,  that  at  the 
root  of  all  excellence  of  art,  all  perception  in  science,  and  all  true  national  great- 
ness, lie  the  old  homely  virtues ;  whose  larger  meaning  and  scope,  in  their  bearing 
en  our  tfe,  you  have  exhibited  in  so  strong  and  new  a  light. 

Mindfol  of  this,  and  of  much  that  each  could  only  say  for  himself,  we  could 
recall  as  fittest  expression  of  our  gratitude  and  reverence,  the  words  in  which  you 

7SS 
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have  yourself  spoken  of  yoar  '^ friend  and  gfaide,"  Thomas  Carlyle,  as  one  ''who  bss 
a^ed  England  to  be  brave  for  the  help  of  Man,  and  just,  for  the  lore  of  God.* 

[The  lilt  of  ligiiatarei  it  headed  with  those  of  Heleo.  DadieM  of  Albany,  TeonjaoB,  aad 
Browning.  Amonf  the  others  are  the  nAmea  of  the  Maraoii  of  Ripon,  Bishop  ligfatleotk 
Lord  and  Lady  Hoont  Temple,  Lowell,  OliTor  Wendell  Holmes,  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdesa, 
Bishop  Harrey  Goodwin,  Canon  (afterwards  Bishop)  Westoott,  Dean  Bradley ;  Profs— or  Msx 
Mttller,  Professor  Jebb,  Professor  B.  H.  Kennedy,  mt  Henry  Adand,  and  manv  other  isadaic 
members  of  the  uniTersities ;  Sh*  Theodore  and  Lady  Hartin :  Miss  OotaTia  Hill ;  Watta,  Stacy 
Marks,  Briton  RiTi^,  John  M'Wbirt«r,  Holman  Hnnt^  Sir  Noel  Paton ;  Sir  CSiazto  and  I^y 
Dilke;  Professor  F.  A.  Walker.  M.  Bmile  de  Lareleye,  Professor  H.  &  Foxwall,  and  avay 
other  economists;  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  W.  H.  Flower,  T.  O.  Bonney,  J.  Presoott  Jonls,  sad 
other  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Sodety;  Henry  Broadhnrst,  M.P.,  and  lliomas  Bart,  M.P.;  a  latcs 
number  of  the  professors  in  Canadian  and  American  universities;  and  many  other  psnoos 
distinguidied  in  all  walks  of  life.] 


£.  ON   HIS  EIGHTIETH   BIRTHDAY,   1899 
(i.)  From  Members  of  Varumt  Sodeiies 

OuB  MSAB  Mabtbi  AMD  Fbiend, — ^Tho  dghtioth  anniversary  of  your  biJthl^r 
girea  us  the  opportunity  of  offering  oar  united  loving  greetings  and  heartiast  eao- 
gratalation8« 

As  the  representative  members  of  the  St  George's  Goild  and    the 
Societies  of  the  coontry— owing  so  much  of  the  ffood  and  joy  of  life  to  your  ' 
and  work — we  feel  that  Uie  world  is  richer  and  happier  for  the  lasting  be 
which  yoQ  have  been  able  to  confer  upon  all  who  have  come  under  your  inflnenwL 

Year  by  year  there  is,  in  ever-widening  extent,  an  increasing  trust  in  voir 
ethical,  social,  and  art  teaching,  an  increasmg  deeire  to  realise  the  noble  ideak 
you  have  set  before  mankind.  In  words  which  we  feel  have  brought  nearer  ta 
our  hearts  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth. 

It  is  our  fervent  hope  and  grayer  that  the  joy  and  peace  you  have  benefioentSr 
brought  to  others  may  return  in  full  measure  to  your  own  heart,  filling  it  witii 
the  peace  which  comes  from  love  of  God  and  the  knowledge  of  the  love  of  jamr 
fellow  men. 

It  will  be  a  great  happiness  to  us  if  you  will  consent  to  your  portrait  being 
painted  by  your  Bfe-long  friend,  William  Holman  Hunt,  and  accept  the  same  aa  the 
national  property  of  the  St.  Gorge's  Guild,  in  token  of  our  affectionate  devotion.' 

Appendea  to  this,  our  address  of  congratulation,  we  have  the  further  hi4ifineBS 
to  suMcribe  the  following  additional  lists  of  names  (^  National  and  other  repre- 
sentative institutions,  all  of  whom  have  directly  and  personally  intimated  their 
unanimous  wish  to  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  beiujg  included  in  this  general 
expression  of  their  deepest  respect,  profoundeet  admiration,  and  sincerest  mSbdkm, 

Wishing  you  yet  many  years  of  peaceful  res^  we  have  the  honour  to  remain. 
Ever  yours  in  fidthful  and  dutiful  service, 

Thb  So 


[The  Address  waa  signed  by  (1)  members  of  the  St  George's  Guilds,  and  artiata 
engaged  in  work  for  it;  (2)  members  of  various  '^ Societies  of  the  Roae" — namely, 
the  Ruskin  Society  of  Gls^w,  the  Ruskin  Society  of  liverpool,  tibe  Ruskin  Sodety 
of  Birmingham,  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Faisley ;  (3)  several  Tnutees  of  Uie  Natioual 
Gallery,  British  Museum,  etc ;  (4)  various  '^  Collaborateurs,  Biographers,  and 
Editors";  (5)  the  President  and  ftnr^-seven  Members  and  Assoldatee  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts;  (6)  the  Presid^it  and  ten  members  of  the  Rojral  Sodety  sf 
Painters  in  Water-Colours ;  (7)  the  President  and  many  members  of  the  Hffpl 

^  The  state  of  Ruskiu's  health  made  this  impracticable. 
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Socie^  of  litermture;  (8)  the  Preddant  and  officials  of  the  Royal  Institiite  of 
British  Architects ;  (9)  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Durer  Society ;  ^10)  the 
Chairman  and  officials  of  the  Art  for  Schools  Association ;  (11)  the  Committee  of 
the  Manchester  Art  Museum^  Ancoats ;  (12)  the  Director  of  the  FltEvrilliam  Museom, 
Cambridge;  (13)  the  President,  offictalB,  and  several  members  of  the  Council  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  London ;  (14)  the  President  and  officials  of  the  Minera- 
logical  Society ;  (15)  the  Curator  and  officials  of  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright 
Mnseom  Association ;  (16)  the  President  and  officials  of  the  Selbome  Society ; 
(17)  the  President  and  officiab  of  the  National  Tmst  for  Places  of  Historical 
Interest  or  Natural  Beauty;  (18)  the  President  and  members  of  Council  of  the 
National  Society  for  Checking  the  Abuses  of  Public  Advertising;  (19)  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Ruskin  L&en  Industry,  Keswick;  (20)  the  Directors  of  the 
Keswick  School  of  Industrial  Arts  ;  (21)  the  Principal  and  Teacher  of  the  Whitelands 
Training  College;  and  (22)  the  Whitelands  May  Queens  (1881-1896). 

The  Ruskin  Society  of  London,  not  included  in  the  foregoing  list,  presented  a 
separate  address,  as  follows : — ] 

^'  We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Ruskin  Society  of  London,  oiler 
you  our  roost  sincere  cong^tulations  on  the  occasion  of  your  eightieth 
birthday,  and  earnestly  hope  that  you  may  be  spared  to  lon^  ei\joy  your 
weU-eamed  rest,  surrounded  by  lovmg  fricoids,  in  your  beautifol  home  on 
Coniston  Lake.    We  desire  at  the  same  time  to  express  the  admiration  of 


and  affectionate  respect  we  feel  towards  you,  and  to  acknowledge  our 
indebtedness  to  you  in  the  noble  work  of  your  life.  The  books  you  have 
written  are  precious  to  us,  inasmuch  as  tney  contain  principles  of  truth 
a^dicable  to  every  branch  of  art — ^including  the  art  of  life— -conveyed  in 
convincing  and  degant  words ;  and,  beinff  in  fell  sympathy  with  your  teach- 
ing, from  which  we  have  derived  mu<3i  benefit,  we  do  what  is  in  our 
power  to^  make  your  writings  known,  and  therefore  trust  that  it  may  be 
pleasant  to  you  to  receive  our  congratulations." 

(ii)  Fnm  the  Vke-CkamxUor  amd  Heads  of  Houses  m  ike 
Unwersi^  of  Oxford 

We  venture  to  send  you,  as  you  begin  your  eighty^^rst  jrear,  theae  words  of 
greeting  and  goodwill,  to  make  you  sure  that  in  Oxford  the  g^titude  and  reverence 
with  which  men  think  of  you  is  ever  fresh. 

You  have  helped  many  to  find  in  lifo  more  hapfnness  than  they  thought  it  held, 
and  we  trust  that  there  is  hairiness  in  the  latter  years  of  ^ur  long  lire. 

You  have  taught  many  to  see  the  wealth  of  beauty  m  nature  and  in  art. 
prizinF  the  remembrance  of  it ;  and  we  trust  that  the  sights  you  have  best  loved 
come  back  to  your  memory  with  unfeding  beauty. 

You  have  encouraged  many  to  keep  a  good  heart  through  dark  dajrs,  and  we 
trust  that  the  courage  of  a  c^mstant  hope  is  yours. 

[Amooff  other  addranet  prasaotad  on  this  oecsrfoo  was  the  foDowiug  resolution  of  the 
Comtton  Pariah  Cooncil:  "That  the  ooomtalations  of  this  oonnoil  be  offered  to  Mr.  John 
Rntldn,  on  the  oooenon  of  his  eightieth  birthday,  together  with  the  warm  thanks  which  they 
and  all  their  neighboort  feel  for  the  kindnosi  he  has  shown,  and  the  many  ^feneroos  sets  he 


has  done  to  them  and  theirs  during  twenty-seven  years  of  restdenoe  at  Coniston,  where  his 
esenoe  is  most  truly  anpreeiated,  and  his  name  wfll  always  1 
See  also  Raskin's  rsfdy  to  "Bnskin  Han,**  above,  p.  eS2.] 
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